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PREPARATION AND COMPARISON OF STANDARDS FOR 
THE ESTIMATION OF CREATINE AND CREATININE. 


By GRAHAM EDGAR. 
(From the Cobb Chemical Laboratory of the University of Virginia, University.) 


(Received for publication, March 6, 1923.) 


Since the almost universal adoption of the Folin colorimetric 
method for the estimation of creatine and creatinine, various 
substances have been proposed as standards with which the 
unknown solution is to be compared. Folin originally (1) pro- 
posed 0.5 nN potassium bichromate as a standard; later (2) he 
advocated creatinine zinc chloride; Thompson (3) proposed 
creatinine picrate and creatinine potassium picrate; pure creati- 
nine has also been employed. Each of these standards possesses 
certain advantages and disadvantages. 

A substance to be used as a standard for analysis should have, 
if possible, certain characteristics. It should be of definite com- 
position, easily purified, sufficiently stable to permit its being 
thoroughly dried without decomposition, and it should present 
some simple test by which its purity may be ascertained. In 
addition, it is desirable that it shall be easily prepared and not 
too costly. Heretofore the difficulty and expense involved in the 
preparation of pure creatinine compounds have limited somewhat 
their use as standards. In view of the fact that reasonably pure 
creatine is now available (4) in the market at much reduced prices, 
it seems desirable to consider the standards indicated above with 
reference to their preparation from commercial creatine. 

Potassium Bichromate-——While potassium bichromate is widely 
used because of its permanence, convenience, and inexpensiveness, 
it may be dismissed at once as a really satisfactory standard for 
general use, as its color is not an exact duplicate of that developed 
by the Folin reaction in solutions of creatinine. This means 
that to obtain concordant results a most exact procedure is 
necessary, and only certain types of colorimeter can be used, as 
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2 Estimation of Creatine and Creatinine 


a potassium bichromate solution which will match at one depth 
a creatinine solution prepared for analysis, will not match it at 
another depth. It is true that by the use of a varying factor (5) 
comparisons may be made at different depths, but this compli- 
cates the calculation, and at best the color match is not perfect. 
Furthermore, the color developed in the reaction is somewhat 
sensitive to conditions of temperature, time, concentration, etc., 
and it is, therefore, much preferable to carry out the analysis 
with the unknown solution and a standard containing a known 
quantity of creatinine, the two being treated similarly in all 
respects. 

Creatinine Zine Chloride——Creatinine zine chloride proposed 
by Folin (2) as a standard has much to recommend it. It is a 
very characteristic compound of creatinine, relatively insoluble, 
and can be used to separate creatinine from various impurities. 

Up to the present, methods for its preparation from creatine 
and its purification have not been altogether simple. A new 
reaction, however, described below, permits a very rapid and 
simple method for preparing a pure product. The substance 
possesses no definite simple test of purity, and reliance must be 
had upon recrystallization. 

Creatinine Picrate-——Creatinine picrate proposed as a standard 
by Thompson (3) possesses many advantages. It can be pre- 
pared very simply, as shown below, from commercial creatine. 
It is readily purified by crystallization from hot water, being rela- 
tively insoluble in cold water, and having a high temperature 
coefficient of solubility. It possesses a definite melting point 
(205°C.) by which the purity of a given sample may be tested. 
A disadvantage is that the solubility in cold water limits the 
preparation of standard solutions to concentrations of 0.5 mg. of 
creatinine per cubic centimeter, but as will be shown below, this 
is quite satisfactory for standard methods of analysis. 

Creatinine-—Creatinine, itself, is unsatisfactory as a standard 
because of the difficulty involved in its preparation and the inevi- 
table uncertainty as to its purity. Experiments carried out by 
the writer confirm the conclusions of Thompson (3) that in reerys- 
tallizing creatinine from water or aqueous alcohol, some hydration 
to form creatine may take place. Thus, a sample prepared by 
the method of Folin and Denis was found after three recrystalliza- 
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tions from aqueous alcohol to contain several per cent of creatine, 
apparently partially formed during the purification. Since 
creatinine does not possess a definite melting point its purity 
cannot be simply tested. This does not mean, of course, that 
pure creatinine cannot be prepared (6), but uncertainty as to 
the presence of creatine in any given sample, and the difficulty of 
removing it if present, make creatinine unsatisfactory as a basic 
standard. 
EXPERIMENTAL. 


In order to obtain data upon which to base a comparison of 
creatinine zine chloride and creatinine picrate, from the stand- 
point of ease of preparation from creatine, purity, and vther 
properties, an experimental study was made, the results of which 
are briefly summarized below. 

All the standard methods for the preparation of creatinine zine 
chloride were abandoned when it was discovered that solid crea- 
tine reacts readily with anhydrous zine chloride, on heating, to give 
creatinine zine chloride, the anhydrous zine chloride acting first as 
dehydrating agent to form creatinine, and then reacting to form 
the salt. The reaction apparently occurs under a wide range of 
conditions, but the following technique was finally adopted as 
giving the best yield and purest product. 

Commercial creatine is ground in a mortar with an equal 
weight of anhydrous zine chloride. The mixture is then placed 
in a beaker, dish, or casserole, and is heated over a small flame or 
sand bath, with constant stirring. As the temperature is raised 
the mixture begins to melt and around 120-130°C. (depending 
somewhat on the rate of heating and the moisture which may 
have been absorbed) becomes a viscous mass from which bubbles 
of water vapor are given off. Within a few minutes the mass 
suddenly solidifies to a perfectly dry residue consisting of creati- 
nine zine chloride (containing, of course, the excess zine chloride). 
The whole reaction is complete within about 5 minutes after 
beginning to raise the temperature. If crude creatinine zinc 
chloride is desired it is only necessary to leach the mass with a 
little cold water or aqueous alcohol to dissolve out the excess 
zinc chloride. If a pure product is desired the residue may be 
dissolved directly (following Folin) in about ten times its weight 
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of boiling 25 per cent acetic acid, and 2 volumes of alcohol are 
added to the mixture. On cooling crystalline creatinine zinc 
chloride separates in practically quantitative yield (based on the 
original creatine), and of a purity comparable with the best prod- 
uct obtained by repeated crystallization. 

Creatinine picrate was prepared from commercial creatine, by 
converting the latter into creatinine hydrochloride, which can be 
simply effected by dissolving creatine in an excess of 6 N (or other 
concentration) hydrochloric acid, and evaporating to dryness on a 
water bath (Benedict, 7). Other methods, such as prolonged 
boiling with acid, can also be employed, and doubtless other acids, 
but this procedure seemed the simplest possible. The creatinine 
hydrochloride was then dissolved in a little water and added to a 
slight excess of pure picric acid previously dissolved in either 
boiling water or boiling alcohol. After cooling the mixture, 
the precipitated creatinine picrate was filtered off, washed with 
a little cold water, recrystallized once from boiling water, washed 
with alcohol, and dried at 100°C. All-samples thus prepared 
melted within 0.5° of 205°C. (uncorrected) (most texts give 
213°, but Thompson reports 205°), and further tests showed them 
apparently perfectly pure. 

Standard solutions were then prepared from creatinine zinc 
chloride and creatinine picrate prepared as described above, and 
also from creatinine zinc chloride prepared from pure creatinine 
and repeatedly recrystallized. 

The creatinine zinc chloride was prepared to contain 1 mg. of 
creatinine per cubic centimeter (1.602 gm. of salt per liter). The 
creatinine picrate was not sufficiently soluble for the concentra- 
tion to be used, and, therefore, it was made to contain 0.5 mg. of 
creatinine per cubic centimeter (1.5119 gm. of salt per liter). 
This is a nearly saturated solution at room temperature. The 
standard solutions were then treated with picric acid and alkali 
as in the Folin method. Investigators have disagreed as to the 
best procedure for this purpose, but it seems agreed that in any 
case an identical procedure should be followed with standard and 
unknown, and that approximately the same amount of creatinine 
should be present in both. A procedure was adopted, therefore, 
which is essentially that employed by both Folin and Thompson. 
10 mg. of creatinine (10 cc. of the creatinine zinc chloride solu- 
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tion, 20 cc. of the creatinine picrate solution) were treated with 
25 ec. of saturated picric acid solution and 10 cc. of 10 per cent 
NaOH. The mixtures were allowed to stand for 7 minutes and 
were then diluted to 500 cc. with water, and were compared in 
various colorimeters. 

The instruments used were a Sargent, a Bock-Benedict, and 
a Duboseq colorimeter, and in them the solutions were matched 
in depths varying from 10 to 100 mm. In every case the readings 
with the three standards agreed exactly within the experimental 
error of matching. In order to show that approximate results 
may be obtained in creatinine estimation without any colorim- 
eter, the two solutions were also compared in Nessler tubes, 
and it was found that very fair results were obtained. One great 
advantage of a standard creatinine solution is that no particular 
depth of reading is necessary, and the concentration of creatinine 
in the unknown solution is given directly by the relation, 


Concentration of unknown _ Depth of standard 





Concentration of standard Depth of unknown 





DISCUSSION. 


The data outlined above, together with considerable general 
experience with the standards in question, seem to justify the 
following conclusions. 

1. Both creatinine zine chloride and creatinirie picrate may be 
readily prepared from commercial creatine, in a state of sufficient 
purity for them to be utilized as standards for analysis by the 
Folin method. 

2. Creatinine picrate has the advantage of possessing a simple 
test of purity (melting point), and the disadvantage for some 
purposes of a limited solubility. 

3. Creatinine picrate, both solid and in solution, is apparently 
perfectly stable over considerable intervals of time. Creatinine 
zinc chloride solutions, like pure creatinine solutions, slowly change 
in concentration due to partial creatine formation, but this can 
be readily overcome by adding acid to the solution. (Folin has 
suggested that the creatinine zine chloride should be dissolved 
in 0.1 N HCl instead of water.) 

4. Many metallic picrates are quite explosive, both by shock 
and by heat. In the writer’s experience this is not true of creati- 
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nine picrate. It can be heated above its melting point with only 
gradual decomposition, and efforts to explode it by ordinary 
shock have failed. 

5. The selection of creatinine picrate or creatinine zinc chloride 
as a standard is largely a matter of choice, but the advantages 
of either over other standards, in view of the fact that any colorim- 
eter, any depth of layer, and many concentrations of standard 
solution, may be employed, would appear to justify their more 
universal adoption, particularly when they may be so simply 
prepared. 


SUMMARY. 


A comparison has been made of the merits of different standards 
which have been proposed for creatinine determination. 

A new and simple method has been devised for the prepara- 
tion of creatinine zine chloride. The advantages of creatinine 
zine chloride and creatinine picrate as standards have been 
emphasized. 
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LIPASE STUDIES. 


II. A COMPARISON OF THE HYDROLYSIS OF THE ESTERS OF 
THE DICARBOXYLIC ACIDS BY THE LIPASE OF THE LIVER. 


By ELIZABETH C. HYDE ann HOWARD B. LEWIS. 


(From the Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry of the University of Illinois, 
Urbana.) 


(Received for publication, March 15, 1923.) 


In a previous paper (1) a study of the hydrolysis of the diethyl 
esters of malonie and succinic acids by the lipase of hog liver was 
reported. On the basis of the acidity developed when a glycerol 
extract of hog liver was allowed to act upon these esters, it was 
considered that the reaction proceeded to an equilibrium which 
corresponded to the removal of one ethyl group from the diethyl 
esters and that the further hydrolysis of the monoethyl ester did 
not take place readily, if at all. 

It seemed desirable to extend this study to the higher members 
of this homologous series of dicarboxylic acids in order to deter- 
mine whether this type of hydrolysis was common to all members 
of the series. Accordingly, the hydrolysis by lipase of the diethyl 
esters of the homologous acids, glutaric and adipic, has been 
studied. 


EX PERIMENTAL. 


Preparation of Lipase-—The lipase was prepared from fresh 
hog liver by extraction with glycerol, according to the method of 
Kanitz (2), the extract being prepared within 2 hours after the 
slaughter of the animal. After a thorough admixture the extrac- 
tion mass was allowed to stand filtered through cheese-cloth as 
needed. The extract retained its lipolytic activity unimpaired 
for several months. 

The Esters—The ethyl propionate, and diethyl malonate and 
succinate were commercial products. Diethyl glutarate was 
especially prepared for this work by Dr. C. S. Marvel of the 
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Organic Division. Adipic acid was prepared from cyclohexane 
by oxidation with nitric acid, and esterified in the laboratory in 
which this research was conducted. The purity of the esters was 
determined by means of saponification values. Inasmuch as it 
was difficult to weigh the liquid esters exactly, solutions of nor- 
mality, approximating that desired, were prepared and their 
exact value in terms of sodium hydroxide as required for saponi- 
fication was determined. In order to have the esters completely 
in solution, low concentrations (0.05 to 0.0125 N) of ester were 
employed. 

Determination of the Action of the Lipase on the Ester —0.5 ce. 
portions of the glycerol extract were added to 25 cc. of the standard 
ester solution, the flasks were incubated at room temperature for 
varying periods of time, and the acidity developed in the reaction 
was then titrated with standard sodium hydroxide, with phenol- 
phthalein as an indicator. The flasks were arranged in pairs and 
one pair was titrated after 30 minutes, a second pair after 1 hour, ete. 
Each pair of the flasks was also retitrated at the intervals shown in 
the tables and the figures given represent the total volume of 
standard alkali required for neutralization. The figures presented 
in the tables are the averages of check determinations from which 
the blanks due to the acidity of the extract and of the esters have 
been subtracted. 

In all the tables the last figure in each vertical column represents 
the amount of alkali required for neutralization of the acidity 
developed during the period represented. Each figure in the 
horizontal column to the right of the first figure represents this 
amount of alkali plus the additional amounts of alkali required for 
retitration at the intervals indicated. Thus in Table I under the 
heading “2 hours,” the figure 4.27 represents the average acidity 
developed in two flasks which were first titrated after 2 hours 
incubation; 4.70 represents the average total acidity of a pair of 
flasks, which were titrated at the end of an hour and again 1 hour 
later after a total period of incubation of 2 hours, etc. 


DISCUSSION. 


Ethyl Propionate.—In order to afford a control on the hydrolysis 
of a simple ester, the results of a typical experiment with ethyl 
propionate are presented in Table I. The data show that under 
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the conditions of the experiment, 0.025 n ethyl propionate was 
hydrolyzed to the extent of 85 to 90 per cent before equilibrium 
was reached. . 

Diethyl Malonate and Diethyl Succinate—The results of the 
experiments with the diethyl esters of malonic and succinic acids 
(Table II) were in harmony with the results of Christman and 
Lewis (1) previously reported. They show that hydrolysis tended 
to proceed rapidly to a point of equilibrium corresponding to 
removal of one ethyl group and after this point was reached, 
further action was very slow. 


TABLE I. 


Hydrolysis of 0.025 n Ethyl Propionate by Lipase. 


25 ec. portions of ester were used. For the complete saponification of 
this amount of ester 5.8 cc. of 0.09872 n NaOH were required. 





Time. .0 min. 1 hr. | 2 hrs. | 3 hrs. | 4 hrs. | 5 hrs. 





6 hrs. | 10 hrs. | 11 hrs. 





Standard NaOH required for neutralization of acidity. 





° 
Ss 


Or he 
SRRVRaSS 


ce. ce. | ce. ce. ce. ce, ec. ce. 

3.05 4.70; 5.05/| 5.07} 5.07 | 5.07 | 5.07} 5.07 
3.72 | 4.70 | 4.80|} 4.80) 4.80] 4.80} 4.80 

4.45 | 4.55 | 4.55 | 4.55 | 4.55 

4.35 | 4.55] 4.55] 4.55 | 4.55 
4.92} 5.17] 5.17] 5.17 
4.97 | 5.02] 5.02 
5.05 | 5.05 
5.00 


oS 
<1 





_ 
o 





























Diethyl Glutarate (Table IIT).—When diethyl glutarate in dilute 
solution was acted on by liver lipase under the standard experi- 
mental conditions, the course of the hydrolysis was quite different 
from that observed with the diethyl esters previously studied. 
Thus with a 0.05 n solution of the ester, the reaction progressed 
until at the end of 7 and 9 hours, respectively, approximately 75 
and 78 per cent of the ester had been split. With a 0.025 n solu- 
tion hydrolysis was practically complete at the end of 5 hours. 
These values were obtained with flasks in which the acidity 
developed was neutralized only at the end of the stated period of 
time. 
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If, however, the acidity developed was neutralized at frequent 
intervals, the results were quite different. If the acidity developed 
corresponded to a cleavage of 50 per cent or more of the ester, 
neutralization of this acidity checked further hydrolysis. Thus, 
with 0.05 N ester at the end of 30 minutes, an acidity of 3.30 ce., 

TABLE II 
Hydrolysis of 0.05 N Solutions of Diethyl Malonate and Succinate by Lipase. 

25 ec. portions of ester were used. For the complete saponification of 
this amount of these esters 12.6 and 12.2 cc., respectively, of 0.09872 N 
NaOH were used. 


Diethyl malonate. 


Time....30 min. 1 hr. 2 hrs 3hrs. | 4hrs 5 hrs. 7 hrs 9 hrs 





Standard NaOH required for neutralization of acidity. 














ma 0 ‘ em one - ve 
2.00 3.62 | 5.52 | 6.00 | 6.25 | 6.30 | 6.40 | 6.40 
3.80 | 5.57 | 6.07 | 6.22 | 6.25 | 6.25 | 6.30 
1.75 | 5.75 | 6.10 | 6.25 | 6.25 | 6.30 
5.20 | 5.82 | 6.12 | 6.12 | 6.12 
| 5.55 6.02 6.35 6.40 
5.67 | 6.45 | 6.52 
6.00 | 6.35 
| | | 6.10 
6.10 
Diethyl succinate. 
2.67 5.15 | 5.70 | 5.72 | 5.72 | 5.72 | 5.75 | 5.75 
4.32 | 5.97 | 6.02 | 6.02 | 6.02 | 6.07 | 6.07 
0. 


70 | 6.02 6.02 6.02 6.05 6.05 
5.90 6.05 6.05 6.05 6.05 


6.07 | 6.10 | 6.10 | 6.10 
| 6.05 | 6.15 | 6.15 
| 6.15 | 6.15 





| | | | | 6.20 





corresponding to a hydrolysis of approximately 27 per cent of the 
ester, was neutralized. In the next 30 minute period further 
acidity developed so that the total alkali required for neutrali- 
zation was 5.62 ce., equivalent to a cleavage of approximately 
50 per cent of the ester. Further hydrolysis of this set of flasks 
was checked, only 0.18 ec. of normal alkali being required to 
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titrate the acidity developed in the following 8 hours. Similarly 
in the flasks first titrated at the end of an hour, an acidity of 5.20 
ec. was developed; 7.¢., a 44 per cent hydrolysis had occurred. 
During the next hour a small amount of cleavage took place which 
corresponded to a total hydrolysis of 50 per cent of the ester. 
No further activity occurred during the subsequent hours. Simi- 


TABLE Ill 
Hydrolysis of 0.05 and 0.025 x Solutions of Diethyl Glutarate by Lipase. 
25 ec. portions of the ester were used. For complete saponification of 
this amount of these esters 11.8 and 5.8 ce. of 0.09872 xn NaOH, respectively, 
were required. 


0.05 ~ diethyl glutarate. 


| ; 
Time 30 min 1 hr. 2 hrs. 3hrs. | 4 hrs. 5 hrs 7 hrs. 9 hrs 


Standard NaQH required for neutralization of acidity. 





ec. ec ce ce. j ee. ce. ee ec 


.80 5.80 








aseaaa 


3.30 5.62 5.75 5.75 5.75 5.75 5 
5.20 5.97 5.97 5.97 5.97 5.97 | 6.05 
6.32 6.52 6.52 6.52 6.52 | 6.52 
7.42 7.45 7.45 7.45 | 7.45 
8.02 8.05 8.05 8.05 
8.37 S 37 8.37 
8.80 8.80 
9.20 
0.025 n diethyl glutarate. 
2.37 3.50 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.55 
3.90 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
4.85 4.85 | 4.90 | 4.90 | 4.90 
5.35 5.35 | 5.40 5.40 
| | 5.62 | 5.62 | 5.62 
| 5.75 | 5.75 
5.85 
| 5.87 


lar results were obtained with the 0.025 n solution of the ester and 
in other experiments not presented in the tables. We are not able 
to offer any adequate explanation for the difference in the course 
of the hydrolysis, with solutions neutralized at frequent intervals 
and those titrated only once. It seems probable that inactivation 
of the lipase may have occurred, although in experiments (3) 
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similarly conducted with simple esters, e.g. ethyl acetate, ethyl 
propionate, ethyl butyrate, etc., no such change in lipolytic 
activity has been noted. 

Diethyl Adipate (Table IV).—The results obtained with diethyl 
adipate are comparable to those obtained with diethyl glutarate. 


TABLE IV. 
Hydrolysis of 0.025 and 0.0125 N Solutions of Diethyl Adipate by Lipase. 
25 ce. portions of the ester solution were used. For complete saponifica- 
tion of this amount of these solutions 6.35 and 3.2 cc., respectively, of 
0.09872 n NaOH were required. 


0.025 n diethyl adipate. 








Time. ..30 min. | 1 hr. | 2 hrs. | 3 hrs. | 4 hrs. | 5 hrs. | 7 hrs. | 9 hrs. | 11 brs. 





Standard NaOH required for neutralization of acidity. 




















ce. cc, ce. | cc. | cc. cc. cc. cc. cc. 
2.70 3.97 | 4.12] 4.12] 4.12] 4.12] 4.12] 4.12] 4.12 
3.95 | 4.45| 4.45 | 4.45| 4.45| 4.45 | 4.45| 4.45 
5.55 | 5.55| 5.55] 5.55] 5.55 | 5.55 | 5.55 
| 5.70 | 5.70| 5.70] 5.70| 5.70| 5.70 
| 6.10} 6.10} 6.10|} 6.10} 6.10 
| | 6.10 | 6.10! 6.10] 6.10 
6.30 | 6.30} 6.30 
6.15 | 6.15 
| a 6.15 








0.0125 n diethyl adipate. 





Time. . .30 ola. | 1 hr. | 2 hrs. | 3 hrs. | 4 hrs. 5 hrs. | 6 hrs. | 8 hrs. | 9 hrs. 








Standard NaOH required for neutralization of acidity. 








ce. | ce. ce. ce. | cc. ce. | ec. | ce. ce. 
0.45 1.42} 2.10} 2.10} 2.15] 2.15] 2.15] 2.15] 2.15 
| 0.67| 2.30] 2.32] 2.32] 2.32] 2.32] 2.32] 2.32 
1.05 | 2.45) 2.45 2.45| 2.45| 2.45 | 2.45 
1.85} 2.25] 2.25| 2.25] 2.25] 2.25 
| 2.10] 2.55] 2.55 | 2.55 | 2.55 
2.25 | 2.35 | 2.35 | 2.35 
| | 3.07] 3.07 
3.35 




















The insolubility of the adipate necessitated the use of lower con- 
centrations of the ester (0.025 and 0.0125 Nn) in order to obtain 
complete solution. With these dilute solutions, nearly complete 
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hydrolysis of the ester was obtained in 4 to 9 hours. As with 
diethyl glutarate, neutralization of the acidity developed checked 
the further hydrolysis if the acidity was neutralized after a hydrol- 
ysis of approximately 50 per cent had occurred. Experiments, 
in which the isolation of the products of hydrolysis of diethyl 
glutarate was attempted were only partially successful. We 
have, however, been able to demonstrate the formation of adipic 
acid at various stages in the hydrolysis by lipase. 4 cc. of diethyl 
adipate were mixed with 100 ec. of water and 5 ce. of the glycerol 
extract of liver added. Toluene was added and the flask allowed 
to stand at room temperature for 18 days. At the end of this 
time, 152.5 ce. of standard alkali were used to titrate the acidity 
developed. Inasmuch as 400.1 cc. were required for complete 
saponification of 4 cc. of diethyl adipate, this indicated a hydrol- 
ysis of slightly less than 40 per cent of the ester. The solution was 
boiled to kill the enzyme, evaporated to dryness, extracted with 
ether to remove any unchanged ester, acidified, and again ex- 
tracted with ether. A considerable quantity of white crystalline 
material was obtained on the evaporation of the ether. After 
recrystallization the crystals melted at 146-147° (uncorrected). 
In a similar experiment, the acidity developed was neutralized 
daily and the reaction stopped when a total acidity of 205 cc. had 
been developed; that is, when a hydrolysis of 50 per cent had 
been obtained. From this, crystals melting at 147° were obtained 
by the method outlined. The neutral equivalent of the crystals 
was found to be 76. Adipic acid melts at 153° (corrected) and has 
a neutral equivalent of 73. These results indicated that adipic 


‘acid was formed in the hydrolysis by liver lipase even when the 


hydrolysis had proceeded only partially toward completion. 

It is of interest to note that the rate of hydrolysis increased 
with the increase in molecular weight of the acid in the case of the 
diethyl esters investigated. Thus, under comparable conditions 
the hydrolyses of 0.05 N solutions of the diethyl esters of malonic, 
succinic, and glutaric acids, during the initial 30 minute period 
corresponded to 2.00, 2.67, and 3.30 cc. of standard alkali, respec- 
tively. With 0.0125 n solutions of diethyl glutarate and adipate, 
the similar hydrolyses were equivalent to 2.37 and 2.70 ce. of alkali. 
These results with dicarboxylic esters are in harmony with those 
of Kastle and Loevenhart (4) and others (5, 6) who observed 
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that the rate of hydrolysis of ethyl acetate, ethyl propionate, and 
ethyl butyrate by the lipases of liver and pancreas increased with 
the molecular weight. 

Howard (7) has recently studied the lipolytic action of pan- 
creatic extracts on dibenzyl succinate. He concluded that 
dibenzyl succinate also was split only to the monobenzyl ester. 
From a quantitative standpoint, it is difficult to accept the results 
of these experiments inasmuch as the ester was not in solution and 
the conditions were not such as to favor optimum activity of 
the enzyme. Horst (8) in this laboratory has studied the hydrol- 
ysis of dibenzyl succinate in the organism of the rabbit. He 
observed that the amount of hippuric acid present in the urine 
after the feeding of dibenzyl succinate indicated a complete 
cleavage of the ester and oxidation of the liberated benzyl alcohol 
to benzoic acid with subsequent conjugation and elimination as 
hippurie acid. These results are at variance with the in vitro 
studies of Howard. It is possible that the cleavage of diethyl 
succinate and malonate may be complete in the animal body 
and that the results reported in this and our former paper (1) 
have little significance for the living organism. Further experi- 
ments along these lines are in progress. 


SUMMARY. 


1. In confirmation of earlier work (1), the hydrolysis of the 
diethyl esters of succinic and malonic acids by lipase of hog liver 
was observed to proceed rapidly to an equilibrium which corre- 
sponded to the removal of one ethyl group from the diethyl ester. 

2. In the hydrolysis of the diethyl esters of adipic and glutaric 
acids under like conditions, equilibrium was reached when the 
cleavage which corresponded to the removal of both the ethyl 
groups was nearly complete. The hydrolysis of these esters 
followed a course similar to that observed with the simple esters 
of the monocarboxylic acids. 

3. Adipie acid was isolated from the products of hydrolysis of 
diethyl adipate by liver lipase in experiments in which the hydrol- 
ysis was less than 50 per cent complete. 

4. Under comparable experimental conditions the rate of hydrol- 
ysis of the diethyl esters of malonic, succinic, glutaric, and adipic 
acids increased with the increase in the molecular weight of the 
acids. 
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VARIATIONS IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE NON-PRO- 
TEIN NITROGENOUS CONSTITUENTS OF WHOLE 
BLOOD AND PLASMA DURING ACUTE RE- 
TENTION AND ELIMINATION. 


By E. D. PLASS. 


(From the Obstetrical Department of the Johns Hopkins University and 
Hospital, Baitimore.) 


(Received for publication, February 5, 1923.) 


Several writers, basing their statements on definite analytical 
data, have recently emphasized the fact that plasma is to be 
preferred to whole blood for analysis in investigating metabolic 
conditions, since it represents that portion of the circulating 
medium most directly concerned in the processes of assimilation 
and excretion. There are, however, remarkably few published 
reports dealing with the normal distribution of the constituents 
of the blood between the corpuscles and plasma, and this is 
especially true of the non-protein constituents commonly de- 
termined in the course of clinical studies on renal function. 


Wu (1) has reported analyses for the usual non-protein nitrogenous con- 
stituents, as well as for sugar and sodium chloride, on the corpuscles and 
plasma of twenty normal human bloods. His investigations show that 
the total non-protein nitrogen, total creatinine, preformed creatinine, 
amino-acids, and sugar are normally in greater concentration in the cor- 
puscles, while urea, uric acid, and sodium chloride are higher in the plasma. 
Although he gives no figures for whole blood, it is possible to calculate 
whole blood values from the recorded hematocrit readings and the data 
on plasma and corpuscles. He deprecates the common use of whole blood 
in the study of metabolic problems, and warmly advocates the employ- 
ment of plasma for this purpose. ' 

More recently Folin and Berglund (2) recorded the results of total non- 
protein nitrogen, urea nitrogen, and amino-acid nitrogen determinations 
on the whole blood, plasma, and corpuscles of twelve healthy young men 
and, at about the same time, Folin reported figures for amino-acid nitrogen, 
urea nitrogen, creatinine, uric acid, and total non-protein nitrogen in the 
whole blood, plasma, and corpuscles of seven patients with definite nitrogen 
retention. As a result of this experience he states that “if the different 
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water content of plasma and corpuscles be disregarded, then only the 
amino-acids, creatine and the undetermined nitrogen are more abundant 
in the corpuscles than in the plasma; while the nitrogenous waste products 
—urea, creatinine and uric acid—are more abundant in the plasma.”’ 


In the course of some extensive work on the content of the blood 
in the non-protein nitrogenous substances during normal 
pregnancy and eclampsia, a number of analyses were made simul- 
taneously upon whole blood and plasma, in an attempt to explain 
the disagreements between our results, obtained on oxalated 
plasma, and those of certain other investigators, who had analyzed 
the whole blood. In all, thirty-seven such parallel determinations 
were made, in sixteen of which the hematocrit values were 
obtained, so that it is possible in these cases to compute with 
considerable accuracy the content of the corpuscles in non-protein 
nitrogenous substances. While these figures show that there 
are no startling variations in the non-protein nitrogen of the blood 
during normal pregnancy, they are presented, with special refer- 
ence to the types of cases involved, not only to emphasize the 
essential differences between analyses on the whole blood and 
plasma, but also to suggest that, in the extremely rapid changes in 
concentration occurring in the toxemias of pregnancy, as well as 
in the normal puerperium, these substances may pass from cells 
to plasma, or in the reverse direction, slowly enough so that the 
usual relationships are disturbed. The figures presented are 
interpreted as showing that substances, such as the non-protein 
nitrogenous constituents of the blood, which have accumulated 
in the plasma during periods of retention, may be temporarily 
deposited in the corpuscles, from which they are given up gradually 
as the plasma content of these substances is reduced by improved 


elimination. 
EXPERIMENTAL. 


Blood was collected from an arm vein directly into a flask 
containing either dry powdered potassium oxalate or 1 to 2 ec. of a 
5 per cent solution of this salt. Analyses were made immediately, 
using the micro methods of Folin and Wu for both the whole blood 
and plasma, without essential modification. In a short series of 
preliminary experiments it was ascertained that the amounts of 
3 N sulfuric acid and 10 per cent sodium tungstate recommended 
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for the protein precipitation in whole blood could be used for 
plasma,! providing the reaction of the filtrate were made neutral 
to methyl orange before attempting the urea determination. 
Hematocrit readings were made after centrifuging the oxalated 
blood at high speed (3,000 to 3,500 r.p.m.) until the precipitated 
cells maintained a constant volume. 

The results of the twenty-one determinations in which no 
hematocrit readings were obtained are presented in Table I. 
Although they represent specimens of blood from only six individ- 
uals, as many as seven samples having been obtained at daily 
intervals from one patient, they present, nevertheless, quite a 
wide range of values, because of the pathological conditions which 
obtained in certain cases. From this table, the following facts 
will be noted. 

The total non-protein nitrogen is higher in the whole blood in 
every case but one, the range of variation being from 1 to 10 mg. 
per 100 ce. 

The urea nitrogen is generally slightly higher in the plasma, 
although occasionally the reverse is true. 

The relation of the urea nitrogen to the total non-protein nitro- 
gen is in accord with the absolute values for these fractions, and in 
three instances only (Case 2, Specimen 1; Case 6, Specimens 5 
and 6) are the urea percentages in the whole blood higher than in 
the plasma. From the conditions which prevailed when these 
unusual values were obtained, we are inclined to regard them as 
representing an actual reversal of the normal relationship between 
plasma and corpuscles, rather than as analytical errors. 

Uric acid is usually more concentrated in the plasma, but during 
periods of the rapid disappearance of uric acid retention in the 
blood, these values may be reversed for a short period, just as the 
usual difference in favor of the plasma may be exaggerated when 
increased retention is in progress. 

As has been previously recorded, the preformed creatinine is 
generally somewhat higher in the whole blood; while creatine (total 
minus preformed creatinine) is, of course, considerably more 
concentrated in the corpuscles. , 


1 Wu (1) practically agrees with this, although he recommends the use 
of one-half of the whole blood quantities of the two precipitants for analy- 
ses of the plasma. 
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Table II presents the total non-protein nitrogen, urea nitrogen, 
uric acid content, and the urea N: total non-protein N ratio of 
sixteen specimens of whole blood and plasma, together with the 
respective values for corpuscles, calculated from the hematocrit 
readings. 

Here the differences between whole blood and plasma agree in 
general with those noted from Table I, and the few variations are 
in line with those already noted. The total non-protein nitrogen 
of the corpuscles is very high as compared with that of the plasma. 
The urea values are usually higher in the plasma than in the 
corpuscles, although in the cases where the whole blood figures are 
higher than those of the plasma, this difference is exaggerated in 
the corpuscles. The uric acid content of the plasma is, with two 
exceptions, higher than that of the corpuscles. 


DISCUSSION. 


It has, until very recently, been tacitly assumed that study of the 
whole blood would give the same information generally as would 
examination of either of its component parts, since most substances 
can pass readily from one to the other by simple diffusion. The 
possibility of an appreciable latent period has, however, been 
generally overlooked. One recognized exception to the usual 
approximately even balance is creatine, which is admitted to be 
contained almost exclusively in the corpuscles, and to be present in 
small quantities in the plasma only when there is a creatinuria. 
The work of Wu, and of Folin and Berglund, to which reference 
has been made, demonstrates that conditions are not so simple, 
and that it is quite normal for the non-protein constituents to be at 
different concentrations in the corpuscles and in their surrounding 
plasma. The evidence which these authors submit would, how- 
ever, indicate that these relationships are quite fixed, whereas the 
decided variations from the normal which we have observed during 
periods of retention or rapid elimination, surely demand attention. 

We have evidence,? which will be reported elsewhere, to show 
that, while there is usuaily only a slight degree of retention of the 
non-protein nitrogenous material of the blood (whole blood or 


2 Reported briefly in the Transactions of the Association for Research 
in Nervous and Mental Disease in December, 1922. To be reported _in 
full elsewhere. 
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piasma) at the height of the so called “late toxemias of pregnancy,” 
the period of improvement is marked by a rapid piling-up of 
these materials, followed immediately by an abrupt drop to normal. 
Under such circumstances, conditions in the plasma must be 
changing with relatively great rapidity and it would not be surpris- 
ing if diffusion into or out of the corpuscles failed to keep pace with 
the retention or elimination. From the data presented in the 
tables it appears that there is a proportionate increase in the non- 
protein nitrogenous material in the plasma during active retention, 
while there is proportionate increase in these same substances in 
the blood cells during the rapid reduction of such a retention. 
There follows a more detailed discussion of the conditions under 
which such variations from the normal were noted. 

Total Non-Protein Nitrogen—In only one specimen (Case 4, 
Specimen 2) among the thirty-seven reported was the total non- 
protein nitrogen higher in the plasma than in the whole blood. 
This blood was taken from a patient with outspoken chronic 
nephritis, who developed such severe symptoms when 5 months 
pregnant that the uterus was emptied by abdominal hysterotomy 
and tubal sterilization effected. The first analyses, made upon 
admission, showed only a slight grade of retention, with the urea 
nitrogen disproportionately high. 3 days later, 25 hours after the 
operation, all the non-protein nitrogenous constituents had 
increased in amount from twice to nearly four times and the 
whole blood and plasma values were practically identical, with 
the exception of the total non-protein nitrogen, which was higher 
in the plasma. In view of the other evidence to be adduced later, 
the explanation probably lies in the fact that some portion of the 
undetermined nitrogen fraction was released into the plasma 
(presumably from the tissues) more rapidly than it could be 
excreted, and more rapidly than it could come into equilibrium 
with the blood cells. The next specimen, taken 3 days later, 
contained large amounts of all non-protein nitrogenous con- 
stituents, but the total non-protein nitrogen of the plasma was 
restored to its normal relationship with that of the corpuscles, 
being higher in the whole blood than in the plasma. It may be 
assumed that the high point of the retention had been passed by 
the time this sample was obtained. 
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Urea Nitrogen—In nine of the thirty-seven specimens, the 
urea nitrogen was slightly higher in the whole blood than in the 
plasma, so that the corpuscles must have actually contained con- 
siderably more urea than the plasma. It is apparent from the 
data appended under ‘Remarks’ that all these specimens were 
obtained during periods when a profuse diuresis was to be expected 
either normally (Case 6), or during convalescence from eclampsia 
(Cases 5and 14). Fig. 1is a graphic representation of the changes 
observed in Case 14, and shows that on the last 2 days of the 
experiment, when the values for non-protein nitrogenous 
constituents were rapidly returning to normal, the urea was in 
higher concentration in the corpuscles than in the plasma. 
Although this is directly opposed to the statement of Folin (3) 
that, “Both normally and in nitrogen retentions the urea is more 
abundant in the plasma than in the corvuscles,” the same condi- 
tion was observed in several other patients under similar cireum- 
stances. Moreover, in a few instances during periods of rapid 
retention, the opposite condition was observed—the usual differ- 
ence between whole blood and plasma urea was exaggerated with 
the result that the latter contained 4 to 8 mg. per 100 cc. more 
urea nitrogen than did the whole blood. It is obvious that the 
differences between corpuscles and plasma were eveu more signifi- 
cant. Case 10 illustrates this magnified difference. 

Urea Nitrogen : Total Non-Protein Nitrogen Ratio—The urea 
nitrogen forms a larger percentage of the total non-protein nitro- 
gen in the plasma than in the whole blood, because of the smaller 
absolute amounts of undetermined nitrogen. We have not 
encountered the very low percentages reported for normal preg- 
nancy by Folin (4), a failure which has been reported by others. 
In Case 2, Specimen 1, and in Case 6, Specimens 5 and 6, the higher 
urea nitrogen: total non-protein nitrogen ratios in the whole blood 
are associated with disturbances of the total non-protein nitrogen 
similar to those previously noted. The curves of the urea per- 
centages in Fig. 1 are suggestive, but their interpretation is not 
clear; although it is apparent that the non-protein nitrogenous 
materials, other than urea, which make up such a large part of the 
total non-protein nitrogen of the corpuscles during the acute 
toxemia, are eliminated more rapidly than the urea, so that the 
percentage of the latter soon rises to normal. 
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Fie. 1. Graphic chart of results in Case 14. Antepartum eclampsia 
treated with morphine. 
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_ Uric Acid.—Uric acid is known to be in higher concentration 
normally in the plasma than in the whole blood and Folin (3) 
even makes the statement that, ‘‘In the case of uric acid the differ- 
ence between the figures obtained from whole blood and from 
plasma is so large that practically the whole of the uric acid con- 
tent of the blood falls on the plasma.” We cannot subscribe to 
this opinion because we have examined several specimens in which 
the whole blood showed more uric acid than the plasma, indicating 
that the corpuscles contained proportionately more of this sub- 
stance. Here, too, the actual relation between the blood cells and 
the plasma is apparently liable tosudden changes in periods of rapid 
retention or elimination. For example, in Fig. 1 it is apparent 
that the uric acid first accumulated in the plasma, but that it 
rather quickly (5 hours) diffused into the corpuscles, so that the 
whole blood and plasma values became nearly identical. Under 
normal conditions, it is agreed that the corpuscles are relatively 
poor in uric acid, but when, on the other hand, an acute retention 
is in progress, this substance first increases in the plasma and is 
then gradually absorbed into the corpuscles until nearly equal 
values obtain. Our figures also suggest that during the rapid 
reduction of a retention, the plasma may lose its uric acid through 
the kidneys so rapidly that the influx from the corpuscles cannot 
keep pace, and the whole blood temporarily contains more uric 
acid than the plasma. 

Creatinine and Creatine-—Determinations of creatinine were 
done on such a small number of specimens that general state- 
ments are dangerous. The preformed creatinine values are 
within the usually accepted normal range, while the whole blood 
figures, if anything, are slightly higher than those of the plasma. 
The status of whole blood creatine (total minus preformed creati- 
nine) is still so unsettled that statements concerning it have at 
best a doubtful value. The plasma determination is on a better 
footing, however, so that one may compare the values obtained, 
if only it is not insisted too strongly that the figures are for creatine. 

Plasma creatine was determined in Cases 3, 4, and 6 and it is 
noticeable that the values tend to rise after delivery and then 
return to normal. This increase in the creatine in the plasma 
occurs at the time when the urinary output of this substance is 
most marked (5). In one case (No. 6) the total urinary creatine 
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output was determined simultaneously with the blood content 
and the curves of the plasma and urine creatine are plotted in 
Fig. 2. 
Wilson and Plass (6) have postulated the hypothesis that crea- 
tine is an inconstant constituent of blood plasma, which is always 
excreted in the urine if present in the plasma—the normal 
threshold being zero. The fact that; during the puerperium, the 
pronounced creatinuria is accompanied by an increased amount 
of creatine in the plasma, is quite in accord with their observations. 
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Fig. 2. Plasma and urine creatine during the puerperium, 


It is suggestive that in Case 6 the whole blood creatine diminishes 
as the plasma creatine reaches its maximum, but, in the absence 
of other confirmatory observations, it is doubtful whether it can 
be safely assumed that the excess detected in the plasma has 
come from the corpuscles, although further work may show that to 
be the case. 


SUMMARY. 


The extremely rapid changes in concentration of the non-protein 
nitrogenous constituents of the blood during recovery from the 
so called “late toxemias of pregnancy,” have been studied by simul- 
taneous analyses of whole blood and plasma, and it has been 
demonstrated that these substances pass from cells to plasma, 
and in the reverse direction, so slowly, that at times the usual 
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relationships are disturbed. It is particularly emphasized that 
the blood corpusclés are storehouses into which material accumu- 
lated in the plasma may be temporarily deposited, and from which 
the excess may later be rapidly removed. Under such conditions 
it is obviously important to attack the study of certain metabolic 
problems from the standpoint of the blood cells as well as of the 
plasma. 
CONCLUSIONS. 


1. The total non-protein nitrogen is usually higher in the whole 
blood than in the plasma, but occasionally during very rapid 
retention the corpuscles may not absorb these substances as 
rapidly as they are accumulated in the plasma, so that the latter 
temporarily has a higher concentration. 

2. Urea is ordinarily slightly higher in the plasma, although this 
relationship may be altered in either direction. During periods of 
rapid retention, the difference in favor of the plasma may become 
exaggerated, while during a rapid relief of this piling-up, the whole 
blood may for a time have more urea, because the rapid excretion 
from the plasma is not accompanied by an equally rapid diffusion 
out of the corpuscles. 

3. Uric acid accumulates first in the plasma under conditions 
of retention, but later diffuses into the blood cells, until they come 
into practical equilibrium. During the precipitate relief of such a 
retention, the corpuscles may at times actually contain more uric 
acid than the plasma. 

4. Creatine, which is normally absent from the plasma, is 
present in higher concentration during the period of puerperal 
creatinuria, so that the curves of plasma and urinary creatine are 
quite similar. 
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CHEMICAL CONSTITUENTS OF SALIVA AS INDICES 
OF GLANDULAR ACTIVITY.* 


By J. LUCIEN MORRIS anp VERNON JERSEY. 


(From the Biochemistry Laboratory of the School of Medicine, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland.) 


(Received for publication, February 28, 1923.) 


Study of the uric acid content of the secretory products of the 
digestive glands was made possible when the accurate method 
of Morris and Macleod! for the determination of urie acid in 
small quantities became available about a year and a half ago. 
Since that time data have been collected, as opportunity offered, 
and an effort made to interpret the results in relation to the part 
the glands play in endogenous metabolism. The difficulty of 
obtaining the secretions from most of the digestive glands has 
delayed the completion of the work planned. The accessibility 
of the salivary glands and ease of collecting their secretion made 
possible the greatest progress. Recent publications of Starr? 
on the hydrogen ion concentration of the saliva, Hench and 
Aldrich,’ and Schmitz‘ on the salivary urea content made it seem 
advisable to publish representative chemical data secured by the 
authors in their study of the activity of the salivary glands. 
Data on certain of the other glands will be published later. 

The present communication includes extensive data for salivary 
urea, ammonia, amino-acids, and creatinine in addition to those 
on uric acid. The former were first required for their value in 
interpretations in the salivary uric acid content under differing 


* A preliminary report of this work was presented before the American 
Society of Biological Chemists, December 28, 1922 (cf. Morris, J. L., and 
Jersey, V., J. Biol. Chem., 1923, lv, p. xviii). 

1 Morris, J. L., and Macleod, A. G., J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 1, 55. 

2 Starr, H. E., J. Biol. Chem., 1922, liv, 43. 

3 Hench, P. S., and Aldrich, M., J. Am. Med. Assn., 1922, Ixxix, 1409. 

Schmitz, H. W., J. Lab. and Clin. Med., 1922-23, viii, 78. 
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conditions. Later, they were secured for the information they 
contribute in the study of the glandular activity. Finally, all 
the data bear on the question of the value of saliva analysis as a 
diagnostic procedure. 

Of no small importance in these problems is the method of 
collecting the saliva specimen. The secretion is much less sub- 
ject to irregularities in chemical content when collected from the 
quiescent or resting glands than when obtained from the stimu- 
lated glands. In order to increase the quantity of saliva it has 
been customary in previous investigations for the subject to 
chew paraffin. Our experience indicates that this method in- 
troduces marked variations in volume and chemical! content which 
makes the method quite unsatisfactory where the secretion is to 
be analyzed quantitatively. Throughout the work here presented 
the collection is from the resting glands and the oytput is mea- 
sured in time intervals. This method, at least to a great extent, 
avoids the difficulties that result from. paraffin chewing. 

In Table I is a series of such collections, showing the relative 
uniformity of volume and chemical content of several consecutive 
half hour specimens contrasted with a half hour (11.00 to 11.30 
a.m.) collection which made use of paraffin chewing. The figures 
representing the half hour output of the resting glands (first col- 
umn for each constituent) are more uniform than are the figures 
(second column in each case) which express the same values in 
terms of 100 cc. of secretion. The increases due to paraffin chew- 
ing differ in amount for the various constituents, the urea plus 
ammonia nitrogen value paralleling the volume most nearly, 
the uric acid least. For this reason the figures for urea calculated 
for 100 cc. are least disturbed by the stimulus of chewing, the 
corresponding figures for uric acid most. Of the constituents so 
far studied urea plus ammonia nitrogen values expressed in milli- 
grams per 100 cc. most nearly approach the accuracy of the 
figures based on the time factor, and may be considered sufficiently 
accurate for diagnostic purposes; while uric acid certainly cannot 
be so measured. Amino-acid nitrogen and creatinine lie between 
these extremes. The extent of these variations cannot be indi- 
cated with any definiteness. They differ with the vigor of the 
chewing. Reference to the uric acid values in Table II makes this 
apparent. V. J. (adult) chewing paraffin at his usual rate, had 
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TABLE I. 
Secretion from Salivary Glands When Resting and under Stimulus of Paraffin 
Chewing. 
Vol- Urea : : 
: . Amino-acid = aol 
Time. ume of | plusammonia F Creatinine.* Uric acid.* 
saliva. nitrogen.* nitrogen.° 
a.m, ec. mg. mg. mg. rg. mg. mg mg. mg. 


7.00- 7.30 11.0 | 2.24 | 20.4 1.10 | 10.0 | 0.10 | 0.86 | 0.39 | 3.54 
7.30- 8.00 13.0 | 2.58 | 21.8 | 1.09 | 8.4] 0.10 | 0.78 | 0.53 | 4.00 
8.00- 8.30 15.8 | 2.18 | 13.8 | 1.24], 7.9 | 0.10 | 0.66 | 0.57 | 3.55 
8.30- 9.00 Breakfast. 


























9.00- 9.30 | 12.5 | 2.16 | 17.3 | 0.76 | 6.1 | 0.10 | 0.83 | 0.52 | 4.16 
9.30-10.00 | 20.5 | 2.42 | 11.8/ 1.09] 5.4) 0.14 | 0.68 | 0.64 | 3.10 
10.00-10.30 19.8 | 2.54 | 12.4/} 1.02} 5.2] 0.13 | 0.66 | 0.69 | 3.44 
10.30-11.00 22.5 | 2.91 | 12.9 | 1.20} 5.3 | 0.14 | 0.64 | 0.70 | 3.11 
11.00-11.307 {119.0 {12.52 | 10.5 | 9.86 | 8.3 | 0.31 | 0.26 | 1.14 | 0.96 
11.30-12.00 | 23.0 | 2.69 | 11.7 | 0.93 | 4.0 | 0.13 | 0.54 | 0.62 | 2.65 
p.m. 
12.00-12.30 | 21.2 | 2.85 | 13.4] 1.16] 5.5 | 0.12 | 0.56 | 0.60 | 2.83 











* The figures in the first column for each constituent represent quantities 
per half hour. The figures in the second column represent quantities 
calculated for 100 ce. of saliva. 

t Paraffin chewed from 11.00 to 11.30 a.m. 


TABLE II. 
Saliva Collection Methods Compared. 








Subject. Age. Paraffin chewed. Natural secretion. 

yrs. mg. mg. 

V. J. Adult. 1.44 3.5 

1.62 4.2 

3.9 

J. L. M. ” 2.04 4.0 

1.48 3.6 

0.96 3.3 

J. 8. 8 0.92 2.7 
L. E. M. 7 0.98 

Ww.s 10 3.7 
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1.44 and 1.62 mg. of urie acid per 100 ce. Saliva from J. S. 
(8 year old boy) under similar conditions had 0.92 mg. per 100 
ce. In the case of J. L. M. (adult) his usual rate of chewing 
gave a value of 1.48 mg. per 100 cc. When the last subject 
chewed about half as rapidly as usual, the uric acid figure was 
2.04 mg.; when he chewed about twice as fast as usual, the figure 
was 0.96 mg. The last figure is as low as the usual value for the 
7 and 8 year old boys. Obviously, the vigor of chewing plays a 
very considerable part in the average figures given in the litera- 
ture for salivary uric acid.6 The uric acid values determined 
for the natural secretion of the resting glands of the same sub- 
jects (Table II) are much more uniform. Paraffin collection 
introduces errors into the analysis of the other salivary chemical 
constituents also, but they are less exaggerated than in the case 
of uric acid. Throughout the present study saliva was collected 
in half hour intervals from the quiescent glands. The following 
methods of collection, preparation of the specimens, and analysis 
were used. 

Collection of Specimen.—Place a small funnel (1 inch diameter) 
behind the lips and against the teeth, and hold a graduated cyl- 
inder over the stem to catch the secretion. Keep the head 
bent slightly forward and refrain from chewing or swallowing. 
Change the cylinder each half hour during the series, thus col- 
lecting consecutive specimens (four to twenty-five in the work 
here presented). 

Preparation for Analysis——Note the volume of each half hour 
quantity (usually 5 to 25 ec.) and transfer to a 100 cc. volumetric 
flask (200 cc. in those cases where the half hour output, due to 
some vigorous stimulus, is more than 50 ec.). Add 2.5 ec. of 2 
per cent acetic acid and shake. Now add 10 ce. of 10 per cent 
sodium sulfate and sufficient water to make the total volume about 
75 ec. Finally, add 10 ec. of alumina cream and make up to 
volume. Shake from time to time during 10 minutes and filter. 


5 Average figures of 2.1 mg. for men and 1.1 mg. for women were reported 
by Lowenstein and Gies (Lowenstein, G. A., and Gies, W. J., Proc. Soc. 
Exp. Biol. and Med., 1918-19, xvi, 53). Similar values (0.6 to 2.9 mg. for 
men and 0.7 to 2.3 for women) were reported by Lewis and Updegraff 
(Lewis, H. B., and Updegraff, H., Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. and Med., 1922-23, 
xx, 168). 
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Double the quantites when a 200 cc. flask is required. Filtrates 
so prepared have been perfectly clear. Any traces of protein 
remaining did not interfere with any of the determinations made. 

Chemical Methods.—Urea pius ammonia nitrogen, ammonia 
nitrogen, amino-acid nitrogen, and creatinine were determined 
by the Folin-Wu® blood methods, their application to the saliva 
filtrates proving entirely satisfactory. Uric acid was determined 
by the Morris and Macleod blood method. (Preliminary work 


TABLE III. 
8 Hour Series of Half Hour Specimens. 



































, | Urea plus : eer ae Adie 
Time ot — es ‘pune’ Creatinine.* | Uric acid.* 
a.m. ce. mg. | mg. | mg. | mg. | mg. | mg. mg. | mg. | mg. | mg. 
8.00- 8.30 | 14.0) 2.41) 17.2) 1.71) 12.2) 1.58) 11.3) 0.15) 1.09) 0.47/3.36 
8.30- 9.00 | 18.2) 2.94) 16.1) 2.03) 11.2) 1.71) 9.4) 0.18) 0.97, 0.62/3.40 
9.00- 9.30 | 20.4) 2.83] 13.9) 1.38] 6.8) 1.77| 8.7) 0.15) 0.72) 0.57/2.79 
9.30-10.00 | 19.5) 2.85] 14.6) 1.76} 9.0) 1.63) 8.4/ 0.14) 0.70) 0.60)3.04 
10.00-10.30 | 19.7; 3.03) 15.4) 2.11) 10.7| 1.71) 8.7) 0.14) 0.73) 0.61/3.09 
10.30-11.00 | 21.5) 3.03) 14.1) 2.09) 9.7) 1.65) 7.7) 0.16) 0.73) 0.56/2.60 
11.00-11.30 | 24.4) 3.57) 14.6) 3.00) 12.3) 1.95} 8.0) 0.17} 0.68 0.66)2.70 
11.30-12.00 | 19.8) 2.85) 14.4) 2.39) 12.1] 1.51) 7.6) 0.16) 0.82) 0.603.03 
p.m 
12.30-1.00 20.3) 3.03) 14.9} 1.98) 9.8] 1.49) 7.3] 0.14) 0.67) 0.53)2.61 
1.00-1.30 19.5) 3.06) 15.7) 2.01) 10.3) 1.44) 7.4) 0.15) 0.75) 0.52/2.67 
1.30-2.00 20.2) 2.88) 14.3) 2.04) 10.1) 1.48) 7.3) 0.15) 0.74) 0.51/2.52 
2.00-2.30 19.0} 2.40) 12.6) 1.92) 10.1) 1.41) 7.4) 0.14) 0.75) 0.51/2.68 
2.30-3.00 22.5} 3.80) 16.9) 2.66) 11.8) 1.79} 8.0) 0.13) 0.58) 0.71/3.15 
3.00-3.30 20.3) 3.33) 16.4) 2.44) 12.0) 1.75) 8.6) 0.15) 0.75) 0.68)3.36 
3.30-4.00 27.2) 3.71) 13.6) 2.61) 9.6) 2.03) 7.5) 0.17) 0.61) 0.82/3.01 























* The figures in the first column for each constituent represent quantities 
per half hour. The figures in the second column represent quantities 
calculated for 100 cc. of saliva. 


on many saliva specimens gave results by the Folin-Wu and 
Morris-Macleod methods which agreed, warranting the conclusion 
that uric acid alone was represented.) 

Attempts to use the Folin-Wu’ method for the determination 
of glucose resulted uniformly in the absence of more color than a 


6 Folin, O., and Wu, H., J. Biol. Chem., 1919, xxxviii, 81. 
7 Folin, O., and Wu, H., J. Biol. Chem., 1920, xli, 367. 
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blank gives. No reducing sugar is present in saliva either from 
the resting glands or as a result of any of the stimuli here used. 

Table III presents the values for volume and chemical con- 
stituents obtained in an 8 hour series of half hour specimens. 


TABLE IV. 
Uric Acid in Saliva during Day on Non-Purine Diet. 








Time Volume of saliva. Uric acid per half hr.| Uric acid per 100 cc. 

a.m. ce. mg. mg. 
7.00- 7.30 2.8 15 5.36 
7.30- 8.00 5.7 0.42 7.37 
8.00- 8.30 4.5 0.21 4.67 
8.30- 9.00 Breakfast. 
9.00— 9.30 3.5 0.20 5.65 
9.30-10.00 6.8 0.39 5.74 
10.00-10.30 5.4 0.29 5.28 
10.30-11.00 6.7 0.37 5.59 
11.00-11.30 5.2 0.26 5.00 
11.30-12.00 7.6 0.35 4.71 

p.m. 
12.00-12.30 12.1 0.44 3.66 
12.30—- 1.00 11.2 0.40 3.60 
1.00- 1.30 Lunch. 
1.30- 2.00 10.0 0.30 3.00 
2.00- 2.30 11.3 0.31 2.81 
2.30- 3.00 7.4 0.22 2.97 
3.00- 3.30 8.2 0.26 3.22 
3.30- 4.00 14.0 0.46 3.34 
4.00- 4.30 11.8 0.37 3.16 
4.30- 5.00 14.2 0.42 2.98 
5.00- 5.30 14.2 0.44 3.12 
5.30- 6.00 Dinner. 
6.00- 6.30 10.6 0.38 3.61 
6.30- 7.00 17.6 0.55 3.18 
7.00- 7.30 18.2 0.49 2.70 
7.30- 8.00 15.5 0.40 2.58 
8.00- 8.30 11.3 0.37 3.32 
8.30- 9.00 16.0 0.41 2.64 

















Ammonia nitrogen values are noticeably less regular than the 
This irregularity is characteristic of the am- 
monia in all series and indicates that it is not a direct product of 


other substances. 


the glands, but is formed after the secretion leaves the glands, 
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probably through hydrolysis of urea as suggested by Hench and 
Aldrich. The other four substances follow the volume of the 
saliva (from the resting gland) with their usual degree of uni- 
formity. A general rise is noted in all values as the series con- 
tinues. All the following series show this same tendency, with 
the fact emphasized, of course, in the longer series. It is especially 
apparent in Table IV which presents the half hour volumes and 
uric acid contents of 14 consecutive hours of quiescent secretion 
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26 260 
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(with three breaks of half an hour each for the meals of a non-purine 
diet). Rising above the local irregularities and the more general 
constancy of the volume and uric acid figures, there is very definite 
evidence that the activity of the quiescent glands increased as 
the day advanced. Reference to graphic records of the other 
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experimental series presented in this paper proves the general 
nature of the phenomenon. Apparently, the increase is an index 
of the physiological activity involved. 

On the basis of the demonstrated character of the secretion of 
the salivary glands in the normal resting state, the effects of 
various stimuli were studied. Paraffin chewing is a mechanical 
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stimulus. Its effect is expressed graphically in Chart 1. A 
volume increase of 429 per cent was accompanied by increases in 
the constituents analyzed as follows: amino-acid nitrogen, 722 
per cent; urea plus ammonia nitrogen, 374 per cent; creatinine, 
118 per cent; and uric acid, 63 per cent. In the series represented 
in Chart 2, the stimulation was due to the presence of acetic acid 
in the mouth (1 ec. of 2 per cent acid dropped into the mouth 
every 6 minutes). The volume increased 560 per cent; amino- 
acid nitrogen, 302 per cent; urea plus ammonia nitrogen, 200 
per cent; creatinine, 124 per cent; and uric acid, 71 per 
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cent. Though the general effect resembles that of paraffin 
chewing, certain points of difference were observed. The volume 
increase was much greater than before, amino-acid nitrogen and 
nrea plus ammonia nitrogen increases were about half the former 
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amount while creatinine and uric acid were increased only slightly 
more than with paraffin chewing. Eviently, the acid brings 
about the pouring out of a greater volume of secretion, but the 
constituents are washed out with it to a less extent than in paraffin 
chewing. Also, it is the group which ordinarily follows the volume 
more closely (z.e. urea plus ammonia and amino-acids), which 
lagged markedly in this case. Taken together with the fact that 
uric acid and creatinine increased more than in the paraffin series, 
this might suggest that the two stimuli act upon different parts 
of the secretory mechanism. Possibly acetic acid acts more 
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locally upon the glands while chewing exerts a general accelerating 
effect upon the entire process of filtration from the blood. 

Further evidence in favor of an interpretation of this kind 
appears in the data of a pilocarpin series, graphically represented 
in Chart 3. After two normal half hour specimens had been 
collected, ;'s grain of pilocarpin was taken by mouth. The 
volume rose to its maximum (84.4 ec.) an hour later, with an 
increase of 502 per cent. Urea plus ammonia nitrogen reached 
its maximum with an increase of 445 per cent. Amino-acid 
nitrogen increased 249 per cent. Creatinine increased 171 per 
cent, somewhat more than in the other series. Uric acid increased 
183 per cent. The direct action of pilocarpin upon the glands 
differs not only from the mechanical stimulation of chewing par- 
affin, but also from the indirect action of an acid solution in the 
mouth. Amino-acids are influenced less by pilocarpin than by 
either of the other two stimuli, while uric acid and creatinine 
respond to a greater extent. Urea in this as in the paraffin 
series increases with the volume more closely than under the 
stimulation of acetic acid. 

The pilocarpin-stimulating effect, though diminishing, con- 
tinued for some hours. Reference to the curves (Chart 3) shows 
that: amino-acids returned to the normal level more rapidly even 
than the volume. This fact and a relatively smaller increase 
with pilocarpin are in marked contrast with the response to paraffin 
chewing and acetic acid stimulation. The other constituents 
decreased less rapidly than the volume. This delayed return or 
sustained elevation is most evident in the case of uric acid. An- 
other series of uric acid values under stimulation of pilocarpin was 
obtained (first set of curves in Chart 4). The same behavior of 
volume and uric acid values is observed with the uric acid eleva- 
tion even more prolonged as the volume decreased. Without 
offering an explanation for this, the facts seem to warrant the 
statement that the larger quantity of uric acid results from some 
stimulating effect of the pilocarpin upon the glandular mechanism 
which differs from its action upon the volume of liquid produced. 

Ingestion of atropine affects the volume and uric acid to a very 
similar degree. In the experiment, represented in the second set 
of curves of Chart 4, ;'5 grain of atropine was taken by mouth. 
The resultant paralysis of the glands decreased the volume from 
20 to 2.5 ec. (88 per cent fall) and the uric acid from 0.5 to 0.17 
mg. (66 per cent decrease). The return to normal values of 
uric acid paralleled the gradual increase of volume. 
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Extremes in diet evidently bring no definite changes in volume 
or uric acid content. Data were collected from two subjects 
when fasting and when eating non-purine and purinediets. The 
results are shown in Charts 5 and 6. The usual increase in volume 
and uric acid as the day advanced, took place in all six series. 
When non-purine food was eaten, the increases of the day were 
slightly less than on the fasting days. When purine food was 
eaten, the increases were slightly greater. Certainly there is 
little evidence that presence of food in the stomach has any 
effect in increasing the secretory activity of the salivary glands. 
It is also obvious that the conditions of increased uric acid elimi- 
nation through the kidneys (after ingestion of large quantities 
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of purine-rich food) are not duplicated to any noticeable degree 
in the filtration through the salivary glands. 

Evidently, the variations observed in saliva secretion as a 
result of stimuli of different kinds bear definite relations to the 
nature of the activating forces. Final interpretations are not 
yet warranted, but the selective effects of the stimuli indicate 
that several factors are involved in the elaboration of the secre- 
tion and that these are stressed in different proportions under 
various stimuli. The factors concerned may be roughly grouped 
as relating more directly to filtration or metabolism of the glandu- 
lar tissue. Work, planned to give further evidence leading to 
interpretation of the problems connected with the elaboration 
of saliva and the conditions controlling the chemical content, is 
being carried out by this laboratory on normal and pathological 
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Cuart 6. Paraffin chewed and saliva swallowed at 8.30 to 9.00 a.m. and 


subjects. 
the working hypothesis that uric acid, more than any other 
constituent, represents the actual cellular activity and might 
well serve as an index of the gland metabolism. 


12.30 to 1 p.m. 


The data in the present communication seem to justify 
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EXPERIMENTS ON THE CATABOLISM OF CAPROIC ACID 
AND ITS DERIVATIVES. 


By H. D. DAKIN. 
(Scarborough-on-H udson.) 
(Received for publication, March 9, 1923.) 


The present paper contains the results of experiments aiming 
at obtaining evidence of the modes of catabolism followed by 
normal fatty acids when undergoing so called 6-oxidation in the 
animal body. Knoop’s theory of 8-oxidation simply postulates 
the removal of successive pairs of carbon atoms without indicating 
the mechanism of the process. The common excretion of {- 
hydroxybutyric acid with acetoacetic acid in cases of faulty fatty 
acid catabolism, especially after administration of butyric acid, 
at first led to the natural assumption that the saturated fatty 
acid was successively oxidized to the 8-hydroxy- and §-ketonic 
acid. 


CH; - CH: - CH: - COOH — CH; - CHOH - CH: - COOH — CH; - CO- CH: - COOH 


Later, when the oxidation in vitro of butyric acid to acetoacetic 
acid was observed it was also thought at first that 8-hydroxy- 
butyric acid was an intermediate product. Further investiga- 
tion failed to confirm this view and in addition it was found that 
B-hydroxybutyric acid formed in vivo was at any rate partly 
derived by the reduction of acetoacetic acid. Thus the formation 
of 6-hydroxy-acids as the first stage in the oxidation of saturated 
fatty acids instead of appearing highly probable became rather 
problematical. The initial formation of §-ketonic acids ap- 
peared more probable. 

Subsequently, the unsaturated acids acquired importance in 
connection with the oxidation of saturated fatty acids. In the 
first place it was found that unsaturated acids, such as cinnamic 
acid, could be formed in vivo from phenylpropionic acid and 
related compounds and later on the direct oxidation of succinic to 
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fumaric acid by Battelli and Stern’s “succinoxidon’”—a_ tissue 
enzyme—was well established. Furthermore, the mutual inter- 
conversion of the unsaturated and 8-hydroxy-acids was observed 
in a number of cases both within and without the body. The 
direct formation of unsaturated acids from saturated ones was 
intelligible in the light of Wieland’s dehydrogenation theory 
of oxidation. 

The literature dealing with the reactions just outlined is exten- 
sive and it is not proposed to review it in the present communica- 
tion. Most of it can be found in the writer’s monograph (1) on the 
subject and also in an article in Physiological Reviews (2). 

From a consideration of all the facts it would appear that it is 
possible to advance more or less evidence in favor of regarding 
either the unsaturated acids, or the $-ketonic acids or, rather 
less probably, the 8-hydroxy-acids, as the initial products of the 
oxidation of saturated fatty acids. These changes may be 
represented in the following scheme which also indicates the 
possible further transformations observed in vivo in the case of 
numerous examples. 





R- CH = CH - COOH =R - CHOH - CH; - COOH = R - CO- CH; - 





7 
R- CH,- CH: - COOH — R- CO- CH: - COOH =R - CHOH - CH, - COOH =R- CH = CH: 


\ 
\ _.R-CH = CH - COOH 
R- CHOH - CH; - COOH, 
R-CO- CH, - COOH 


It was thought possible that some evidence might be obtained 
as to the relative probability of one or other of these three types of 
change being concerned in the initial oxidation of saturated fatty 
acids by the following line of experiments: Caproic acid was 
known from Embden’s results to give acetoacetic acid and acetone, 


1 Recently, Armstrong (Armstrong, H. E., J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 1922, xli, 
265) without any apparent regard to existing knowledge has pictured 
saturated fatty acids as being first oxidized to per acids of the type 
R:CH;'CO:'0-OH which then undergo rearrangement with formation of 
6-hydroxy-and §-ketonic acids. So far as reactions in vivo are concerned 
there is apparently no evidence in favor of this idea and much against it. 
Since Armstrong produces no evidence of any kind to support his views, 
the reader is left somewhat in doubt whether to take his pronouncements 
seriously or to regard them as a pleasant jeu d’esprit. 
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or at least a ketone with similar reactions, on perfusion through a 
surviving liver. The writer’s observations have confirmed this 
and show that the ketone obtained was acetone and not propyl- 
methyl ketone as might possibly be the case. The formation of 
B-hydroxybutyric acid was also established. The next step was to 
perfuse through surviving livers under as nearly similar condi- 
tions, the unsaturated, 6-hydroxy-, and 6-ketonic acids derivable 
from caproic acid. An experiment was also made with the 
doubly unsaturated sorbic acid. The relation of these acids to 
each other is shown by the following formulas. 


Caproic acid............ CH; - CH; - CH; - CH, - CH; . COOH 

a ®6-Hexenic acid ........ CH; - CH,;- CH.- CH = CH - COOH 
8—-Hydroxycaproic acid. ..CH; - CH, - CH, - CHOH - CH; - COOH 
Butyrylacetic acid....... CH; - CH, - CH, - CO- CH, - COOH 
Sorbie acid.............. CH;- CH=CH -CH= CH - COOH 


For the correct interpretation of the results it was necessary to 
devise methods for the estimation of acetone in the presence of 
propylmethyl ketone and, as will be seen in the experimental 
portion of the paper, this was adequately accomplished. With 
the exception of sorbic acid for which at present there is no good 
reason for believing it to be a metabolite of caproic acid, it was 
found that each and all of the remaining acids under similar 
conditions of perfusion gave rise to large amounts of acetoacetic 
acid, acetone, and 6-hydroxybutyric acid, but that the quantitative 
differences between the various acids as precursors of ‘‘acetone 
bodies’ were insufficient to indicate which, if any, was prefer- 
entially produced from caproic acid. The total amount of acetone 
bodies obtained from the four acids was not widely different. It is 
therefore not possible to obtain any satisfactory answer from the 
present experiments as to whether an unsaturated, 8-hydroxy-, 
or 6-ketonic acid, is first formed by the oxidation of caproic acid. 
It would appear more probable that all the acids are in readily 
shifting equilibrium with each other and are easily interconvertible. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 
Methods. 


The perfusions were made with dog’s blood diluted with not 
more than one-third volume of saline solution. The livers of 
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medium sized animals of 10 to 14 kilos weight, which were not 
fed during the day preceding the operation, were employed using 
the customary technique. The volume of perfusion fluid varied 
from 1,200 to 1,600 cc. and the concentration of acid added in 
the form of neutral ammonium or sodium salt was 2 gm. per liter. 
The perfusion was continued for 60 minutes only. The blood was 
then collected, measured, and precipitated with 2 volumes of 
acid mercuric chloride solution in the usual fashion. An aliquot 
part of the filtrate was then distilled. The distillate was used for 
the estimation of acetone and other ketones, while the residue was 
used for the estimation of 6-hydroxybutyric acid. 

The estimation of acetone presented some difficulties for it 
was clear that propylmethyl ketone might accompany the acetone 
in all experiments and would certainly be present in the butyryl- 
acetic acid perfusions. The first distillate referred to above was 
redistilled with 2 per cent hydrogen peroxide (15 ec.) and sodium 
hydroxide (15 ec. of 30 per cent solution). The volume of the 
second distillate was adjusted to 100 cc. In an aliquot part of this 
the total ketones were determined by titration with iodine solution 
in the customary fashion. A separate determination of acetone, 
excluding propylmethyl ketone, was based on the following 
observations. 

On heating dilute acetone solutions with 7 per cent mercuric 
sulfate, dissolved in 20 per cent sulfuric acid, the whole of the 
acetone is precipitated in the form of a white granular precipitate 
(Denigés ,3). This reaction has been utilized by Oppenheimer 
(4) for the gravimetric estimation of acetone in urine, working in 
closed vessels. The writer has found that while propylmethyl 
ketone readily combines with mercuric sulfate so that it is not 
recoverable on distillation, the compound formed is much more 
soluble in dilute sulfuric acid, especially when hot, than the 
corresponding acetone compound. The following procedure 
for the determination of acetone in the presence of propylmethyl 
ketone was found adequate for the purpose in view. A portion of 
the distillate, obtained as previously described (25 or 50 cc.), is 
acidified with sulfuric acid (1:1) so that the solution contains 
10 per cent sulfuric acid by volume. Mercuric sulfate solution 
(25 to 50 cc.) is then added and the mixture, contained in a conical 
flask provided with a reflux tube drawn to a fine point at the end, 
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is heated for 30 minutes in a rapidly boiling water bath. The 
precipitate containing the acetone is filtered off while the solution 
is still hot and washed with water and alcohol. It.is then dried in 
a steam bath. The weight of precipitate multiplied by 0.055 
gives the acetone with very fair accuracy. Under the above 
conditions propylmethyl ketone gives almost no precipitate 
though some settles out on standing in the cold. A solution of 
acetone containing 47.5 mg. in 25 cc. according to iodometric 
analysis gave 47.3 by gravimetric analysis. A similar solution 
of propylmethyl ketone (100 mg.) gave 0.0075 gm. precipitate, 
corresponding to 0.4 mg. of acetone. Mixtures of both ketones 
gave results for acetone of more than sufficient accuracy for the 
purpose in view. 

The formation of 8-hydroxybutyric acid as the result of the 
perfusion of acids, such as caproic acid, through a surviving liver 
apparently has not been previously investigated though the 
reduction of acetoacetic acid, which is known to be formed, to 
6-hydroxybutyric acid is well established as occurring in the liver. 
In order to gain some idea of the extent of its production use was 
made of Shaffer’s (5) method of estimation, suitably modified for 
present purposes. The residue left after the distillation of 
ketones from the blood filtrate was acidified with concentrated 
sulfuric acid (25 ec.) and then potassium bichromate solution 
(6 per cent) was added, a few drops at a time as fast as reduced 
during a rapid distillation. The distillate was then redistilled 
with hydrogen peroxide and sodium hydroxide as previously 
described. The second distillate (100 cc.), containing essentially 
acetone and propylmethyl ketone, was then analyzed (a) iodo- 
metrically for total ketones, and (b) gravimetrically for acetone 
as above described. When the results of the two analyses approx- 
imated each other it was inferred that no significant amount of the 
higher ketone was present. 

Results of Perfusion Experiments.—In Table I are recorded the 
results of the various perfusious. In ‘the first column under I 
the results of the estimations of total volatile ketones in terms of 
acetone are recorded with the true acetone values as determined 
gravimetrically. With the exception of the experiments with 
butyrylacetic acid, in which the unchanged acid gives propyl- 
methyl ketone on distillation, it would appear that no significant 
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amount of any other ketone than acetone was present. The 
columns under II contain the results of oxidizing with chromic 
acid the residue from the first distillation. The total ketone 
estimations here are probably of very little value, since 
unchanred a§-hexenie acid and $-hydroxycaproic undoubtedly 
furnish some propylmethyl ketone on oxidation. The actual 
acetone determinations made gravimetrically are probably a fair 
index of the 8-hydroxybutyric acid formation and it is interesting 
to note ‘that the results in many cases are not very much lower 
than those for the acetone derived from acetoacetic acid. 


TABLE I. 
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Distillate f Oxidation with 
en Bclisiet wom acdetdue) 
Total | | Total ene. 
* | Actual Actual 
Meectone | acetone. | Ketones) gretone 
mg. mg. mg. mg. mg. 
SS Sicccn de duatenqanscaueces 12.0 12.0 21.1 20.5 32.5 
Caprcie acid............:5+..-| 88.0 82.1 91.5 87.2 | 169.3 
160 172 36.9 31.8 | 203.8 
aB-Hexenic acid.............. 131 127 105 54.5 | 181.5 
7 121 113 108 67.8 180.8 
§8-Hydroxycaproic acid........ 73.5 53.2 | 952 102 155.2 
101 103 876 66.5 | 169.5 
Butyrylacetic acid............ 648 75 285 85.2 | 160.2 
766 106 268 78.0 | 184 
SI <i sackowatnicreeneee 49.4 50.2 59.1 58.2} 108.4 

















A few notes on the preparation of the substances used and the 
results obtained with them are appended. 

Caproic Acid.—The acid used was a redistilled specimen of the 
synthetic acid. The results on perfusion indicate a‘ pronounced 
formation of acetoacetic acid and $-hydroxybutyric acid. The 
close concordance between the “total ketone” and acetone figures 
shows that very little, if any, 6-hydroxycaproic acid or butyryl- 
acetic acid were in the blood at the close of perfusion, for both of 
these acids would yield propylmethyl ketone and so increase the 
figures for total ketone. 
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aB-Hexenic Acid.—Caproie acid was brominated with bromine 
and phosphorus in the usual way and then converted into a-bromo- 
caproic ester by treatment with alcohol. The ester was boiled 
with diethyl aniline according to the directions of Blaise and 
Luttringer (6) in order to remove hydrobromic acid. The resulting 
ester was hydrolyzed and the free acid carefully fractionated. 
The product used was entirely free from bromine compounds. 

The results on perfusion indicate a strong acetoacetic acid 
formation unaccompanied by butyrylacetic acid. The acetone 
derived from 8-hydroxybutyric acid is also considerable in amount. 
The excess of total ketones over acetone on chromic acid oxidation 
may well be assumed to be due to the formation of some 8-hydroxy- 
caproic acid during perfusion. 

B-Hydroxycaproic Acid.—Two preparations of this acid were 
used. One was made according to Fittig and Baker’s method (7) 
from §-bromocaproic acid which in turn was prepared from 
aB-hexenic acid. The other preparation was prepared by the 
following rather more convenient method. Butyrylacetic ester 
(20 gm.), prepared as described in the next section, dissolved in 
alcohol (20 ce.), was mixed with water (180 ec.) and the whole 
cooled in an ice bath. Sodium amalgam (200 gm. of 4 per cent) 
was added fairly rapidly with good mechanical stirring. Less 
than a gram of oil was left undissolved and this was removed the 
following day by extraction with ether. Nine-tenths of the 
solution were made just acid with sulfuric acid (1:1), then the re- 
maining one-tenth was added and the whole concentrated on a 
water bath. On making the residue just acid to Congo red with 
sulfuric acid the oily acid partly separated and was extracted with 
ether. On evaporation of the ether extracts and drying in vacuo, 
10 gm. of acid remained which appeared to be identical in all 
respects with Fittig and Baker’s product. 

The perfusion results showed that the acid gave rise to both 
acetoacetic and $-hydroxybutyric acid in marked degree. In 
one case the difference between total ketone and acetone in the 
blood filtrate distillate indicated a possible butyrylacetic acid 
production. On oxidation with chromic acid much propylmethyl 
ketone was naturally formed thus giving a high total ketone 
figure, but acetone derived from §-hydroxybutyric acid was 
undoubtedly present in fair amount. 
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Butyrylacetic Acid.—The ethyl ester of this acid was prepared 
by the condensation of butyric and acetic esters by means of 
sodium as outlined by Wahl and Doll (8). The details of the 
apparatus and mode of operation were the same as those used by 
Dakin and Dudley (9) for the preparation of ethyl y-diethoxy- 
acetoacetate. The proportions used were the following: ethyl 
butyrate 232 gm., ethyl acetate 176 gm., and sodium 46 gm. The 
yield of crude ester was 76 gm. of oil, boiling from 80-105° at 
15 mm. pressure. The crude product was purified by repeated 
shaking with sodium bisulfite solution with which it does not com- 
bine, and then refractionated. The main, middle fraction, boil- 
ing steadily at 87-89° at 8 to 10 mm. pressure, was collected and 
used for the preparation of the acid. The hydrolysis of the ester 
was effected in the cold with sodium hydroxide and the product 
worked up as is customary with acetoacetic acid. The dilute 
solution of the sodium salt was well boiled at room temperature 
under greatly diminished pressure in order to remove traces of 
alcohol or ether. Its concentration was determined by distilling 
a portion of the solution and estimating the propylmethyl ketone 
in the distillate with standard iodine solution. The results of the 
perfusion indicate a considerable production of both acetoacetic 
acid and §-hydroxybutyric acid. The excess of total ketones 
obtained by chromic acid oxidation compared with the actual 
acetone concentration appears to indicate a considerable reduc- 
tion of the 6-ketonic acid to 6-hydroxycaproic acid. This change 
is, of course, analogous to the known reduction of acetoacetic acid 
to 6-hydroxybutyric acid. 

Sorbic Acid.—The substance was obtained by the condensation 
of crotonic aldehyde and malonic acid with pyridine according to 
Doebner’s (10) method. The perfusion results indicate that the 
acid, while definitely giving some acetoacetic acid and 8-hydroxy- 
butyric acid, is much less effective in this respect than the other 
acids examined. There would seem no good reason to regard it 
as a probable normal metabolite of caproic acid. 
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ON THE ENDOTHERMIC REACTION WHICH ACCOMPA- 
NIES THE APPEARANCE OF A VISIBLE CURD IN 
MILKS COAGULATED BY HEAT: A CONTRIBU- 
TION TO THE THEORY OF THE HEAT 
COAGULATION OF MILK. 


By ALAN LEIGHTON anp COURTLAND S. MUDGE. 
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It is an accepted fact that the casein of milk, in part at least, 
is in true colloidal suspension. In the colloidal state the casein 
is subject to precipitation or coagulation by heat as are numerous 
other colloids. There is no definite temperature of coagulation 
with casein or other proteins. There is rather a time-tempera- 
ture relationship. In other words, milk must be subjected to the 
higher temperatures for certain periods of time before coagula- 
tion occurs. As would be expected, the higher the temperature, 
the shorter is the time required for precipitation to start. The 
principal factors that affect the time-temperature relationship 
in milk appear to be acidity, protein concentration, and the salt 
balance. In the case of evaporated milk the time-temperature 
requirements for the complete sterilization of the finished product 
are very close to those for coagulation. It is, therefore, quite 
essential that the sterilization process be carried out with great 
care, or spoilage of the material results. In condensed milk thick- 
ening of the product often occurs after weeks or months of storage 
at ordinary temperatures. Since it will be shown in this paper, 
among other things, that the mechanism of the thickening of 
milks concentrated at low temperatures is essentially the same as 
that which results in coagulation when heat is applied to the 
product, we shall use the term heat coagulation as designating 
both effects. 

It is the purpose of this article to present certain facts con- 
cerning the heat coagulation of milk which bring us nearer to the 
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point where an adequate theory of coagulation may be formu- 
lated. While it will be apparent to the reader that the work 
described in this paper has not as yet been completed, a number of 
very definite relationships are pointed out which should be of 
considerable scientific importance to others working upon the 
proteins, and which will perhaps be of interest also to the evapo- 
rated and condensed milk industries. The authors believe that 
this justifies them in reporting upon the work which they have 
done to date, leaving future developments to another paper. 

This paper will show that the process of heat coagulation is 
accompanied by an endothermic chemical reaction; that this reac- 
tion is undoubtedly the precipitation of calcium and magnesium; 
that the main reaction concerns also the metals in combination 
with the protein of the milk; and further that the thickening of 
sterile, highly concentrated milks, both sweetened and unsweet- 
ened, upon standing at room temperature, is a similar reaction 
instead of a bacteriological effect as heretofore believed. Other 
significant effects of the preliminary forewarming of milk upon 
this endothermic reaction are shown, together with the effect 
upon the stability of the milks toward heat. 

Before reporting upon the present experimental work, it will 
be well to summarize, from the literature, previous important 
work upon the heat coagulation of the proteins, in order that 
some of the pertinent facts may be correlated with the observa- 
tions made. In studying the literature dealing with the reac- 
tions which cause the precipitation of proteins from suspension or 
solution upon the application of heat, we are impressed by the 
diversity of opinion regarding the nature of these reactions, also 
by the fragmentary character of the individual researches. This 
is especially true of those papers dealing with the heat coagulation 
. of the proteins of milk. 


Chick and Martin (1) have shown, they believe, that the heat coagulation 
of egg albumin and hemoglobin is a reaction between protein and water, 
and that temperature merely has an accelerating action. The reaction has 
an extraordinarily high temperature coefficient, and the velocity is mark- 
edly influenced by a variety of conditions, the most important of which is 
the presence of acid. Chick and Martin (2) have further shown that the 
heat coagulation of proteins consists of two processes—denaturation and 
agglutination. 

Robertson (3) gives perhaps the best summary of all the work done on 
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proteins. He points out that the heating of proteins in solution probably 
results not only in the abstraction of the elements of water from the pro- 
tein, but also in the polymerization of the protein molecule. He calls 
attention to the work of Pauli and coworkers (4) and Pascheles (5) on the 
influence of a variety of salts in acid and alkaline solution upon the coagu- 
lation of proteins, and cites Pauli’s results as supporting the theory that 
heat coagulation is accomplished through the dehydration of the protein 
molecules. He summarizes the work of Chick and Martin (1, 2) above 
referred to and points out that, while Chick and Martin believe coagulation 
is brought about by hydration, he believes that his own work and that of 
Pauli show the nature of the action to be one of dehydration, basing their 
conclusion on the fact that the base-combining capacities of the proteins 
diminish with heat. The theory that coagulation takes place in two 
stages, as outlined by Chick and Martin, receives his support. 

If we come now more particularly to the work that has been done upon 
milk, we must not pass over two articles in the French literature which 
deal with the rennet precipitation of the milk. Van Dam (6) claims to 
show how the time of coagulation is influenced by the soluble calcium salts. 
He advances the revolutionary idea that the calcium salts of the serum have 
little effect upon determining this time, but that the calcium combined with 
the casein plays the important part in the coagulation process. According 
to him, milks high in lime are more easily coagulated than others. 

Lindet (7) also has published a most interesting paper dealing with this 
subject. He states that the albumin of milk is a casein differing from nor- 
mal casein only in its rotary power. After showing that these two caseins 
are solubilized by the presence of the mineral salts of the milk he continues: 

I have shown that the caseins are dissolved by the elements of the serum 
and especially by the phosphates and the alkaline citrates; on the other 
hand, I have recognized that the solubilized caseins solubilize themselves by 
their acid function, from the lime, the calcium phosphates, the magnesium, 
etc., and that this mineralization aids them to dissolve. If now we intro- 
duce calcium chloride into this mixture the alkaline phosphates and citrates 
will give calcium phosphate and calcium citrate; . . . . the calcium 
phosphate being substituted for sodium phosphate, the soluble caseins lose 
one of their solvents. At the same time the caseins which were dissolved 
in sodium citrate are found in the presence of calcium citrate, in which they 
are insoluble. It is not then surprising that a part of the soluble caseins 
retrograde, since their solvents disappear. . . . There is another reac- 
tion added to the preceding. The bicalcic-phosphate produced is not 
stable. It is subject to dissociation in the presence of water and decom- 
poses into tricalcic-phosphate and acid-monocalcic-phosphate; further, a 
continuous reaction is produced. The acid phosphate attacks the lime of 
the soluble casein, forms again bicalcic-phosphate, which will in turn be 
decomposed, and so on until the caseins are deprived of the lime which 
facilitates their solution. 

Milroy (8) has shown that fresh milk which has been subjected to a 
temperature slightly below boiling for 1 hour shows an increase in acidity 
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and a fall in the soluble caleium content. This milk is only slowly acted 
upon by rennet. The coagulability of heated milk may be raised either by 
adding calcium chloride or by otherwise increasing the acidity. The 
former does not act simply by raising the acidity; nor does the increase of 
acidity act simply by affecting the soluble calcium content. 

We come now to one of the most interesting pieces of work from our point 
of view—the paper by Sommer and Hart (9). The main points of this 
article are that there is an optimal ratio between the calcium salts and the 
protein in milk which tends for stability of the protein; also that the hydro- 
gen ion.concentration is not the determining factor regarding stability. 
The removal of calcium prevents coagulation in most cases and, similarly, 
in most cases the addition of small amounts of calcium salts lowers the 
coagulating point. This coagulation can again be balanced by means of 
sodium citrate or dipotassium phosphate. It is also stated that the danger 
of coagulation may be avoided in the actual practice of condensing milk by 
lengthening the preheating period, using higher temperatures. This may 
have the effect of precipitating soluble calcium. 

Schryver (10) gives an account of the action of calcium salts on sodium 
cholate. It was found that in the case of those salts which raise the surface 
tension of water, the greater the concentration of the salt, the shorter was 
the time required for clot formation. In the case of salts which lower the 
surface tension, on the other hand, increase of concentration decreased the 
clotting time only up to a certain limit of optimal concentration. Above 
this limit the clotting time was diminished, or the clot formation inhibited 
entirely. Somewhat similar results were obtained upon caseinogen. The 
statement is also made that evidence points to the fact that the clot is 
formed from free caseinogen or m-caseinogen and not from the calcium salt. 


From the foregoing papers we see that the heat coagulation of 
milk is a complex process. There are numerous factors that come 
into play, and until these are all taken into consideration no 
satisfactory theory can be developed. Chick and Martin, and 
Robertson have shown the possibility of the denaturation of the 
protein molecule and of the hydration or dehydration reactions, 
while the other authors quoted have shown to a certain extent 
the effects of the mineral constituents of milk upon its stability. 
Their work suggests that reactions involving these mineral con- 
stituents may be brought about by heat. Bearing these facts in 
mind, we can now proceed to the experimental work to be re- 
ported here. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


This work has all been done with skim milk and skim milk 
products unless otherwise stated. The reason for this is that the 
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presence of fat influences the heat coagulation of milk and inter- 
feres with the heat measurements to be described. Data showing 
the effect of fat will be given later. As is customary, the term 
evaporated milk in this paper means a concentrated milk, while 
the term condensed milk means a concentrated milk containing 
sucrose. 

We will first point out that if a normal skim milk or an evapo- 
rated skim milk be heated until coagulation takes place, the usual 
result is a marked heat absorption coincident with the appearance of 
a visible curd. The existence of this endothermic reaction was 
shown during the course of some work in which the rate of heating 
of milk in an autoclave of the size of an ordinary condensed milk 
can was determined, when the cool autoclave was immersed in a 
high temperature oil bath. The procedure will be described in 
detail, since a method based upon this heat absorption has beenem- 
ployed to gauge the relative stability of different milks toward heat. 

A steel autoclave approximately the size of a small condensed 
milk can is employed. As constructed, the cover shuts upon a 
rubber gasket and can be tightly closed by means of four bolts. 
The temperature of the milk within the autoclave can be measured 
by means of either a thermocouple or a thermometer. If a ther- 
mometer is to be used, it must be inserted through a stuffing-box. 
The design given by Magoon and Culpepper (11) seems to be the 
best for this purpose. 

If a thermocouple is to be used, a steel well, the walls of which 
are about 3 of an inch thick may replace the stuffing-box. The 
hot junction of the thermocouple is inserted into this well, which 
projects into the center of the autoclave. With this method there 
are perhaps errors of conduction, etc., but since all temperature 
measurements are comparative, these errors can be neglected for 
the purpose of this work. 

A five-junction thermocouple made of copper and constantan 
No. 36 wire was employed for the work herein described. The 
junctions were encased in fine glass tubes of sufficient length to 
prevent any of the wire from coming into actual contact with the 
walls of the autoclave well. This precaution was taken since an 
electrically heated oil bath was used for heating, and in case the 
silk insulation of the wire were to become wet with oil, at the 
temperatures employed, the wet insulation would be sufficiently 
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conducting to cause trouble with the voltage measurements. The 
cold junction was kept at 0° in an ice water bath. The thermo- 
couple voltage was measured by means of a Leeds and Northrup 
Type K potentiometer. By this method the temperature of the 
autoclave contents could be measured within approximately 
300 Of a degree. 

A suitable high temperature oil bath completed the equipment. 
The temperature of this bath was maintained automatically to 
within + 0.025°. 
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Fig. 1, A. Heat penetration curves of skim and whole milks which 
coagulated before the temperature of the oil bath was reached. 

Fic. 1, B. Heat penetration curves of skim and whole milks which coagu- 
lated after the temperature of the oil bath was reached. 


Now, to return to the heat absorption phenomenon. The 
endothermic nature of the coagulation reaction may be demon- 
strated in one of two ways. For the time being we are consider- 
ing only skim milk. We may choose a temperature in the oil 
bath sufficiently high so that, if the autoclave containing milk 
be immersed in it, the milk will coagulate before the temperature 
of the bath is reached. If we measure the temperature within 
the autoclave periodically, let us say every minute, we may plot 
the data on a curve sheet, plotting time and temperature. The 
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upper part of such a curve is given in Fig. 1, A. It will be noticed 
that there is a distinct flattening of the curve. Repeated tests 
have shown that the flattening of the curve takes place coin- 
cidentally with coagulation. This flattening is more apparent if 
we also plot, beside this curve, a curve representing temperatures 
attained within the autoclave under similar conditions when 
water is present instead of milk. Or, we can choose a bath tem- 
perature sufficiently low so that the milk will have time to reach 
the temperature of the oil bath before coagulation takes place. 
In this case, Fig. 1, B, we note that there is a slight temperature 
drop which occurs coincidentally with the appearance of a visible 
curd. We have then two modifications of a general method of 
determining the precise moment that coagulation takes place 
when a milk is coagulated by the influence of heat. The coinci- 
dence of the heat absorption and the appearance of a visible 
curd in the milk has been demonstrated repeatedly throughout 
tests covering daily experiments for more than a year. In no 
case has there been an absorption in skim milk without coagula- 
tion. Except as herein noted there was no coagulation without 
some detectable heat absorption. 

For the evaporated milk industry, where it is necessary that a 
determination be made of the amount of heat that a milk will 
stand during sterilization, without producing a curd which cannot 
be shaken out, it seemed at first as if a method could be worked 
out, based on the above, which would do away with the use of the 
pilot sterilizer. 

In a series of daily examinations of skim milk from the Dairy 
Division Farm at Beltsville, however, it has been shown that there 
is a wide variation in the magnitude of the temperature drop 
obtained by the second method outlined. This work was all done 
upon normal skim milk. A temperature of 135° was used as the 
highest it was possible to employ while still making certain that 
the break would occur upon the flat of the time-temperature curve. 
Temperature drops of a magnitude of from 0.05 to 1.50° were 
obtained. In only two or three instances could no heat absorption 
be detected. These instances all occurred with milks that were 
particularly resistant to the action of heat. The same irregulari- 
ties appear in evaporated milks. Since the temperature drop was 
usually so slight, a majority of the milks giving only from 0.05 to 
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0.10,° we must discard this as a useful method until further work 
may perhaps enable us to magnify the amount of the heat absorp- 
tion. On the other hand, in no instance have we failed to obtain 
a break in the time-temperature curve when the milk coagulated 
during the time in which its temperature was rising. The first 
method outlined is, therefore, a valuable laboratory method for 
determining roughly the relative stabilities of different milk 
samples toward heat, though experiments have not as yet shown 
that it parallels the commercial pilot sterilizer test closely enough 
to make it seem of any particular value to the industry. 

Before going further, we must call attention to the effect of the 
presence of fat upon these curves. If fat is present there is 
apparently a continuous heat absorption during heating. This 
usually serves to mask the ‘‘drop” of the second method entirely, 
but does not interfere with the first method. Figs. 1, A and 1, RB. 

We have established one fact, therefore; namely, that an endo- 
thermic reaction takes place coincidentally with the heat coagula- 
tion of the casein of milk. We proceed now to those observations 
bearing upon the thickening of condensed milk upon prolonged 
standing at normal temperatures. This thickening has been 
considered to be a result of bacteriological action. One of us 
studying the matter from this bacteriological point of view, found, 
as will be shown, that the reaction was chemical and physical, 
not bacteriological. In the course of the investigation it became 
necessary to prepare sterile milk for control purposes. The milk 
sterilized for 10 minutes in the autoclave at 120° before condensing 
never thickened after it was condensed and put in storage. A 
similar milk that had been forewarmed at 95° thickened readily. 
An unforewarmed condensed milk did not thicken.’ 

The significance of these latter observations will be pointed 
out further on in the paper. 

While trying to determine the temperature at which thickening 
would take place in order to develop an accelerated aging test, 
the observation also was made that the thickening reaction was 
accompanied by a marked heat absorption. Upon making up an 
artificial milk serum, such as was employed by Palmer (12) in 


1 This observation is in accord with observations made in these labora- 
tories and recorded by Rogers, Deysher, and Evans (Rogers, L. A., Deysher, 
E. F., and Evans, F.R., J. Dairy Sc., 1920, iii, 469). 
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his work on lipase, it was further shown that a corresponding heat 
absorption could be obtained from this serum. Coincident with 
this absorption a white precipitate was formed. 

The artificial serum, as we will show, contains calcium, mag- 
nesium, sodium, and potassium cations, together wth phosphate, 
citrate, and chlorine anions. In addition there are present the 
sugars, lactose and sucrose. The precipitate obtained by heating 
this mixture must evidently contain calcium, magnesium, or both 
these metals, together with some of the anions present in the 
mixture. Rough heat absorption tests were made to determine 
the reaction which would account for the heat absorption. The 
results in Table I were obtained with variations of the normal 
serum. 


TABLE I. 
Effect of Serum Composition on Heat Absorption. 











Serum. Heat absorption. 
Made up without lactose. Normal. 

= = “sucrose. - 
= “  ealeium. Very slight. 
iil “« magnesium. Nearly normal. 
he “calcium or magnesium. | None. 
es “ — citrates. Less than normal. 
~ o “phosphates. “9 a 





In other words, the heat absorption comes from the precipitation 
of calcium and magnesium as phosphates and citrates. 

From the above we may conclude that the thickening of con- 
densed milk under the influence of heat is accompanied by an 
endothermic chemical reaction, which results in the precipitation 
of at least a portion of the metals present. 

It may be pointed out here that the artificial serum as prepared 
by Palmer is more acid than normal milk. If the tribasic citrates 
and phosphates are employed as given by Van Slyke and Bosworth 
(13) a more normal serum is obtained than that given by Palmer, 
who used acid citrates and phosphates. 

We may now prove one more point of considerable theoretical 
interest. In Fig. 2, A, we give the heat absorption curve obtained 
on an artificial serum, as compared with a normal water curve. 
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Fic. 2, A. Heat absorption curves of artificial serum, unforewarmed 
condensed milk, and a serum containing an amount of calcium equivalent 
to the total calcium of normal milk. 

Fic. 2, B. Time required to produce coagulation in 95° forewarmed 
condensed milk samples stored at different temperatures. 


There is also given the heat absorption curve of a normal con- 
densed skim milk. The condensed milk has the composition: 


per cent 
Dees Weeeee Cm Fat Ee MOGUL) on os oc ec iccicecccccccccceces 20 
NN afta da ane ies ips naw nae aN oae ed hace eee Nek ae 
Sr ircad ded Rea utes uracanie Winn aasivdieme sae hauls eke aaaeduaies 32 
NT es cas curse en cinain'c web ak aw as aed ache nia hieauen on maleated 100 


The artificial serum was made up to have the same salt con- 
centration as the serum of the condensed milk. The weights 
used were: 


gm. 
et oe oak essen y dea Ca adn a eemswaiae miele 0.476 
NS Ri cig cu iclewlecypaita uae ach omega was ea 0.412 
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This serum is based upon Van Slyke’s formula for the individual 
compounds present in milk. It is as follows: 





per cent 
MIN «4c chien hae nane on baa aieda ao enaaned enue aw ea meee 4.900 
Proteins, combined with calcium (1.78 per cent of the pro- 

Se I os aa ne Denncaaaenad ox ancaeaapuaee knee 3.200 
cw valeddintigeduaverenenaesaad 0.175 
sc icn.cnwe hn ened voi baawndbawedeemsaneeaue 0.119 
Monomagnesium phosphate. .................eeeeeeeeees 0.103 
Ns itnie a ana Xo puuukeescebunsebiasseascanwds 0.222 
Rs ng buen bo One eeedavaG ceaeeeK pues 0.052 
Dipotassium phosphate... ..........seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 0.230 

MEN ion eh5 6545s eb ek eae dak ke anss eke aed 12.901 
EN 6 ik exEnereeer neues ode eENeekNa eeuaae 87.099 


The point which at once becomes apparent upon studying these 
curves is that the heat absorption obtained with the condensed 
milk is markedly greater than that obtained with the serum. Now 
Van Slyke and Bosworth (14) point out that 1.78 per cent of the 
protein present in normal milk is calcium. In our artificial serum 
we have used an amount of calcium equivalent only to that present 
in the serum. Suppose we now add calcium chloride to our 
serum to increase its calcium content to that present in normal 
milk (serum calcium plus protein calcium) and run a heat absorp- 
tion curve. The magnitude of the heat absorption is fully com- 
mensurate with that obtained with condensed milk. This means, 
then, that the combined calcium is a factor in the coagulation of 
milk. Another point of interest in the curves is that precipitation 
of the calcium starts immediately when the high calcium serum 
begins to warm up, and, if we are to judge from the slope of the 
heating curve, the reaction is very rapid, much more so than in 
the case of condensed milk. The rate of precipitation of condensed 
milk calcium must then be governed, to a certain extent at least, by 
the reaction rate of the calcium of the protein. This is an important 
theoretical point, since from the above it is apparent that condi- 
tions favoring the reaction of the calcium of the protein must be 
those which cause instability of the milk. 

In the experiments with artificial serum it was apparent that, 
while there was no difference in the heat absorption curves when 
cane-sugar was present, or absent, there was a marked difference 
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in the nature and volume of the precipitate obtained. The precip- 
itate apparently was soluble to some extent in the sucrose. It 
was also more gelatinous when the sugar was present. 

Thus far we have assumed from evidence at hand that the 
mechanism of the thickening reaction of milk taking place at the 
ordinary temperatures is the same as that of the coagulating 
reaction at the higher temperatures. To get some information 
directly upon this point, a number of cans of 95° forewarmed con- 
densed milk were placed in constant temperature ovens at tem- 
peratures of 20, 30, 40, and 57°C. The viscosity of the original 
sample at 20° was such that the viscosimeter employed showed 
an angular deflection of 12°. The viscosities of the samples in 
storage were measured every hour, a fresh can being used in each 


TABLE II. 
Effect of Storage Temperature on the Time Milk Remains Unthickened. 








Temperature of storage. Time required to start thickening. 
°C. hrs.* 
57 33 
40 11} 
30 233 
20 47} 








* 4 hour was the allowance made for oven temperature to be reached. 


determination. If we record the time required at each temperature 
for the milk to reach a viscosity such that the angular deflection 
of our viscosimeter is 18° at a temperature of 20° we will record 
very closely the time required for the thickening reaction to start 
at the different temperatures (Table IT). 

The data of Table II are plotted in Fig. 2, B. A smooth curve 
results. If these data are plotted logarithmically, using the 
logarithms of time against temperature, we get an approximately 
straight line. This is taken as a definite proof that the reaction 
at the lower and higher temperatures is identical. If we extend 
the logarithmic curve to 95° we see that the condensed milk should 
from our curve coagulate in 7} minutes. This is by no means 
an unreasonable figure. 

We shall now investigate the effects of forewarming on the 
stability of condensed and evaporated milks. It will also be of 
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interest to investigate the effect of the cane-sugar. Dr. Geo. E. 
Holm and Mr. E. F. Deysher of the Dairy Division Laboratories 
in an unpublished report have shown that usually the forewarming 
of a normal milk tends to make it less stable to the action of heat, 
but if the milk is concentrated after having been forewarmed to 
about 95° for 10 minutes, apparently a point is always reached when 
in the concentrated milk the forewarmed product becomes more 
stable than the unforewarmed. It is of considerable interest to 
note that the forewarmed and unforewarmed milks have equal 
stability at a concentration of about 12 to 13 per cent milk solids. 

The conclusion is drawn, therefore, that while heating milk 
tends to make it less stable to subsequent heating, the forewarming 
of an evaporated milk makes the finished product more stable in 
relation to heat. The effect of the degree of concentration on the 
stability of condensed milk has not yet been worked out; however, 
as previously stated, the methods of heat treatment which stabi- 
lize evaporated milk render the sweetened product less stable. 
The converse appears to be true also; namely, that those treat- 
ments which unstabilize evaporated milk stabilize condensed 
milk. 

It has been the practice in these laboratories when making 
evaporated and condensed milks to forewarm the raw milk on a 
steam bath at a temperature of 95° for 10 minutes. In the fac- 
tories the forewarming is usually carried out by turning live steam 
into the hot wells. The results to follow have been obtained with 
a 10 minute forewarming at three temperatures—95, 110, and 
120°. The higher temperature forewarmings were carried out in’ 
an autoclave. It is apparent that the work cannot be considered 
complete until the effects of continued periods of forewarming at 
different temperatures have been studied. The stabilities of the 
different milk samples were determined by heat absorption mea- 
surements. The data from only one original sample of milk are 
considered, since it is typical of results which have been obtained 
repeatedly. 

Samples of the skim milk were taken, the proper amount of 
sugar was added, and while one portion was not forewarmed, the 
others were forewarmed at 95, 110, and 120°. After the fore- 
warming, all the samples were concentrated by evaporation under 
reduced pressure till a percentage of 20 per cent milk-solids-not- 
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fat was obtained with 48 per cent sugar in the finished product. 
The stabilities of these samples of milk toward heat showed the 
effect of temperature of forewarming on normal condensed milk. 
Three other samples of the same milk were then taken and fore- 
warmed at the different temperatures without the addition of 
sugar. The sugar was added before evaporation, however. 
Any difference in the final milks, obtained in this way, as com- 
pared with the normal condensed milk samples, would be due to 
the action that the cane-sugar might have during forewarming. 

Next, double sized samples of unforewarmed and forewarmed 
milks were concentrated without the addition of sugar to a point 
such that if sugar were added they would have the concentration 
of normal condensed milk. This gave a series of evaporated milks 
equivalent in concentration to the condensed milks. These 
portions of evaporated milk were divided, and to one set sugar 
was added in the correct amount. This series then represented 
condensed milk in which the sugar was not present during fore- 
warming and concentration. The differences in the properties 
of this series and the second series would be due to the effect of the 
sugar during concentration. The differences between this third 
series and the evaporated milks would be that of the presence of 
sugar during the coagulating process only. 

These milk samples were in turn placed in the autoclave herein 
described and were plunged into an oil bath whose temperature 
was 135°C. There was no particular reason for taking just 
this temperature, but it is sufficient to cause rapid curdling. The 
temperature within the autoclave was determined every 30 seconds 
for a period of 10 to 12 minutes. On plotting the temperatures 
in the autoclave against time and comparing with a normal water 
curve, it became evident at once that there was considerable heat 
absorption and that this absorption varied considerably with the 
different samples. The coagulation was so quickly started under 
these conditions that it was difficult to determine the instant that 
coagulation began. Since, however, it is apparent that the more 
unstable the milk, the greater the reaction velocity, and the greater 
the rate of heat absorption, the relative positions of the curves 
give us our information. The curves obtained with the four 
series of milks are given in Fig. 3. 
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ict. Since the positions of the curves indicate the relative stabilities 
the of the different milks, we may take some arbitrary time, say 9 
ilk. minutes, and record the temperatures attained by the different 
re- 
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temperature readings by dividing by 228. Since the potentiometer 
can be read to five decimal places, it is evident that the third figure 
of the value is quite significant. A table can be made up of these 
values which roughly expresses all relationships (Table III). 

If we now plot the data for the different milks in Fig. 4, A, plot- 
ting temperature of forewarming against stability, and using room 
temperature, 30°C., as the temperature of the heat treatment of 
the unforewarmed or normal sample, we see that the condensed 
milk is first unstabilized, then stabilized, by forewarming, while 
the evaporated milk, on the contrary, is first more stable, then 
less so. The curves for the milks to which the sugar was added 
after forewarming, and for those in which the sugar was added to 
the evaporated milks, are intermediate. 

TABLE III. 
Stability Figures. 











No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
| Sugar added Sugnedded Sue added Ne. 4 
+43 | efore after after bot cieeaniad 
Condition. | forewarming | forewarming | forewarming og 
| and before but before and . =. 
| concentrating. | concentrating. | concentrating. 
Unforewarmed ...... 235 235 235 222 
Forewarmed at 95°.. 218 231 255 255 
= °- i... 242 242 248 251 
” ° os 252 244 244 222 











There is one more relationship that is perhaps even more in- 
teresting. If we plot the differences in the stability figures of the 
different columns, we obtain data (Table IV) and curves which 
show the effect of sugar during forewarming, during concentration, 
and after evaporation. These curves are given in Fig. 4, B. 

The difference in the values between Columns 1 and 2, in 
Tables III and IV, shows the effect of sugar during forewarming; 
the difference between Columns 2 and 3 shows the effect of sugar 
during evaporation; and the difference between the last two shows 
the effect of the presence of sugar on normal evaporated milks. 
The results are somewhat of a surprise. While the data in Table 
IV seem to be irregular, the curves plotted in the above manner 
are quite regular and nearly identical in shape. We must con- 
clude from them that the action of the sugar is specific and that 
its effect is superimposed, as it were, upon the other reactions 
produced by heat. 
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The temperature-time curves given here have been used to 
gauge the relative stability of different milk samples subjected 
to comparatively high temperatures. A few preliminary tests of 
milk samples similar to these seem to indicate that the above re- 
lationships do not strictly hold at the lower temperatures. The 
relative stability at 50°C. was ascertained by sealing the milks 
in test-tubes and placing them in an oven heated to that tempera- 
ture. Sufficient work has not been done for definite conclusions, 
but all the data seem to indicate that while the general relation- 
ships at the higher temperatures hold, there are two variations. 
The first is that the evaporated milks (which are undiluted with 
sugar) coagulate at 50° much more rapidly than do the condensed 
milks; and the second is that, apparently, the highly forewarmed 
condensed milks actually are less stable than the heat absorption 
curves would indicate them to be. 

It would perhaps be expected that the heat absorption mea- 
surements of highly forewarmed condensed milks might be in 
error, since it is our opinion that sugar accelerates the removal 
of calcium from an active state under the conditions of prolonged 
forewarming. This would mean that there is in the finished product 
less calcium to react under the influence of heat, and that as a 
result the position of the heat absorption curve will be higher than 
the actual stability of the milk warrants. This error must be 
considered if we are to use the stability figures obtained in the 
manner described in the foregoing paragraphs to judge the sta- 
bility of the milk samples when stored at lower temperatures. 
We do not feel that this possible cumulative error will influence 
in any way the conclusions of the paper. 

With the exception of one more experiment, we have finished 
with the experimental work in this paper. This further point, 
which we will consider before proceeding to generalize upon the 
significance of the data, may be put as a question. Since normal 
forewarming (95°) unstabilizes condensed milk, and high fore- 
warming (110-120°) stabilizes it, is the effect of the sugar the 
result of two separate reactions, one of which is brought about by 
high temperatures? This question cannot be answered definitely, 
but we are of the opinion that it is not. We reach this conclusion 
from the fact that a continued forewarming of the normal milk 
at 95° results in a stabilization of the product, although the effect 
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is not so marked as in the highly forewarmed product. The 
stability figures of milks forewarmed at 95° are given in Table V, 

At the time of writing this paper portions of the milk samples 
described in this paragraph have been standing at room tempera- 
ture for 60 days. The sample forewarmed for 20 minutes has 
solidified to a thick gel. The portion forewarmed for 30 minutes 
has thickened considerably, while the milk forewarmed for 45 
minutes is still liquid, as are the other portions. These data 
emphasize the statements of the preceding paragraphs, where we 








TABLE V. 
Stability Figures of Condensed Milks Forewarmed at 95°C. for Different 
Periods. 
Time of forewarming. Stability figure. 
min 
0 242 
10 226 
20 230 
30 250 
45 232 








call attention to the fact that there is a cumulative error in the 
value of our stability figures, which we explain as being caused by 
the removal of calcium from the field of action during the fore- 
warming processes. But if we were to draw a curve showing the 
relative stability of these milk samples when stored at room tem- 
perature, this curve would be of the same type as that obtained 
when we plot our stability figures, containing a minimum and a 
maximum point. We are, therefore, justified, we believe, in 
reiterating our statement that this cumulative error in no way 
invalidates the conclusions of this paper. 


SUMMARY. 


1. It is shown that an endothermic chemical reaction accom- 
panies the coagulation of the casein of milk when the coagulation 
is brought about by heat. 

2. This reaction is apparently the precipitation of calcium and 
magnesium as citrates and phosphates. 


. 
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3. The metals combined with the protein are concerned in this 
reaction. 

4. The thickening of condensed milk which sometimes occurs 
during the storage of the product is shown to be the result of a 
chemical reaction. 

5. The thickening of the condensed milk can be prevented by 
a high forewarming (110-120°) and perhaps by a prolonged (30 
minute) forewarming at 95°C. 

6. The preliminary forewarming of evaporated milk for a 10 
minute period, if done at 95°, stabilizes the finished product; but 
such forewarming, if done at 110° slightly unstabilizes, and if 
done at 120° decidedly unstabilizes, the finished product. 

7. The preliminary forewarming of condensed milk for 10 
minutes, if done at 95° unstabilizes the finished product; but if 
done at 110° it slightly stabilizes, and if done at 120° it decidedly 
stabilizes the finished product. 

8. A prolonged forewarming of condensed milk at 95° is shown 
by heat absorption tests, first to unstabilize the product and then 
to stabilize it. 

9. Sugar is shown to exert a very definite effect upon the 
stability of condensed milk. There is not enough data as yet to 
warrant conclusions as to the nature of the reaction. 

10. A number of facts are cited which must be taken into con- 
sideration if a theory of coagulation is to be formulated. The 
authors do not feel justified in detailing any coagulation theory 
until more work upon the salt equilibrium in milk is completed. 
They do feel justified, however, in hazarding the opinion that 
the controlling factor which determines the stability of milks 
toward the action of heat is the equilibrium of the salts of 
the milk, and that the effects of forewarming upon the stability 
of milk samples under further heating are the effects produced by 
altering this equilibrium. Since sucrose solutions dissolve calcium 
phosphate and citrate, and since sucrose can also form compounds 
with both calcium and phosphorus, it seems probable that the 
effect of cane-sugar in condensed milk samples, as regards the 
stal ility of the samples, will also be explained by the action of 
the sugar upon that equilibrium. Lindet (7), as we have already 
stated, advances the theory that the coagulation reaction is the 
transfer of calcium from the protein to the triphosphate by the 
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acid di-basic phosphate. There are no data in this paper that 
contradict this theory. It may be of interest here to state that 
an artificial milk serum increases in acidity upon precipitation, 
while there is no material change in the acidity of thickened con- 
densed milk samples. The pH of an artificial serum changes from 
6.59 to approximately 6.25 upon precipitation. We believe that 
any denaturation or dehydration of the protein before precipita- 
tion by heat is a secondary reaction. 
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THE PREPARATION OF TRYPTOPHANE FROM THE 
PRODUCTS OF HYDROLYSIS OF LACTALBUMIN 
WITH BARYTA. 


By HENRY C. WATERMAN. 


(From the Protein Investigation Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington.) 


(Received for publication, February 20, 1923.) 


Baryta as a hydrolyst for the indirect determination of trypto- 
phane has been used by Homer (1) and by Onslow (2). The writer 
has attempted Hopkins and Cole’s (3) direct isolation procedure 
with baryta hydrolysates. The indication of these experiments 
is that the baryta hydrolysis cannot be carried to completion 
without destruction of some of the tryptophane. For the prepara- 
tion of tryptophane from proteins by Hopkins and Cole’s method, 
however, this hydrolysis has been found to have some advantages 
over the trypsin digestion. It is much quicker; and it destroys 
cystine, in the absence of which the purification of the tryptophane 
is considerably simplified. 

The following technique, in which lactalbumin is hydrolyzed 
with barium hydroxide and Hopkins and Cole’s method for isola- 
tion of tryptophane is applied to the products, has been found 
satisfactory in convenience and yield. 

The lactalbumin used was prepared by coagulation in the 
presence of a very small proportion of hydrochloric acid from 
the filtrate remaining after the preparation of casein by Clark’s 
method. 

200 gm. of the lactalbumin were treated with a solution of 700 
gm. of recrystallized baryta in 4 liters of distilled water and heated 
on the steam bath for 40 hours at a temperature of about 85°. 
A small amount of organic substance remained undissolved to 
the end of the hydrolysis period. This gave no color with the 
Hopkins-Cole reagent, and was therefore discarded. Baryta 
was removed from the filtrate, with suifuric acid, and a further 
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quantity of sulfuric acid added, so that the solution contained 
7 per cent of sulfuric acid. The entire volume of the filtrate and 
washings of the barium sulfate was about 8} liters at this point, 
and about 1 liter of the mercuric sulfate reagent of Hopkins and 
Cole (3) was required for the precipitation of tryptophane. The 
reaction mixture was allowed to stand for 3 days. The precipitate 
was then filtered off by suction in a cup filter of hardened paper in a 
small Buchner funnel and washed many times with 5 per cent 
sulfuric acid. The precipitate was thoroughly stirred up with 
the dilute acid, care being taken to crush all lumps. The precipi- 
tate was drained thoroughly after each washing. This process 
was continued until tyrosine could not be detected in the filtrate, 
from fifteen to twenty treatments carried out as described being 
found necessary. The precipitate was then placed in 5 per cent 
sulfuric acid, ground to a fine suspension, and the mixture 
saturated with hydrogen sulfide. The solid residue was filtered 
off, ground in a mortar with a fresh quantity of 5 per cent sulfuric 
acid, and again treated with hydrogen sulfide. This was continued 
until the filtrate from the mercuric sulfide no longer gave the 
characteristic color reaction of tryptophane. The resulting solu- 
tion of tryptophane in sulfuric acid showed a tendency to darken 
rapidly. Alcohol was added in small quantities to prevent the 
decomposition thus indicated. 

The sulfuric acid was removed from the solution quantitatively 
with baryta, the resulting barium sulfate was washed with hot 
distilled water containing a little alcohol until no more trypto- 
phane was removed, and the filtrate, with the washings, was 
concentrated under diminished pressure, with frequent addition 
of ‘small quantities of alcohol, until crystallization began. 
Decolorizing was not found necessary, almost all the color having 
been taken up by the barium sulfate. The concentration was 
then carried somewhat further at ordinary pressure. It was 
found that a better crystallization was secured in this way than by 
completing the concentration under diminished pressure. After 
removing all the tryptophane which could be crystallized, the 
mother liquor, with the filtrates from the recrystallizations of the 
crude products, was subjected to the further action of baryta, in 
35 per cent solution, at the temperature of a steam bath for 48 
hours. The baryta was quantitatively removed and a further 
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small quantity of crude tryptophane was crystallized. The filtrate 
from this crop yielded no crystalline substance on further concen- 
tration. This was treated as before with baryta, heating for 
about 60 hours, and a further small crop of crystals was obtained. 
Further treatment of the non-crystallizable residue was without 
result; though color reaction was still strong. The total yield 
of purified product was 2.64 gm., which was found on analysis to 
contain 13.47 per cent of nitrogen. (The theoretical nitrogen 
content of tryptophane is 13.75 per cent.) Under the microscope 
it showed the characteristic crystalline habit of tryptophane. 

The yield on the basis of ash- and moisture-free lactalbumin 
used was 1.45 per cent. 
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PROTEINS OF THE CANTALOUPE SEED, CUCUMIS MELO. 


ISOLATION OF A CRYSTALLINE GLOBULIN, AND A COMPARATIVE 
STUDY OF THIS GLOBULIN WITH THE CRYSTALLINE 
GLOBULIN OF THE SQUASH SEED, CUCURBITA 
MAXIMA, 


By D. BREESE JONES ano C. E, F. GERSDORFF. 


(From the Protein Investigation Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington.) 


(Received for publication, March 3, 1923.) 


The extremely complex character of the protein molecule 
renders it difficult if not impossible by any known means at present 
available to determine the chemical individuality of any single 
protein, or to establish beyond question the identity of any two 
proteins from different sources. This complexity confers upon 
proteins such chemical and physical properties that the tests and 
methods commonly used to determine the identity of more simple 
compounds either cannot be applied or, when applied, give results 
which do not furnish conclusive evidence to this end. Two pro- 
teins may have the same crystal form, elementary composition, 
percentages of the same amino-acids, molecular weight, crystallo- 
graphic and optical properties, even the same immunological 
reactions, and yet be distinctly different. All of these points of 
similarity together would not constitute indisputable proof that 
the proteins were identical, although they would furnish very 
strong evidence to that effect. 

In this paper is described an investigation of the proteins of 
the cantaloupe seed, Cucumis melo. Two proteins were isolated 
from this seed—a globulin and a glutelin. A globulin preparation 
was obtained which consisted entirely of well formed octahedra. 
The crystal form, method of preparation, and elementary composi- 
tion of this globulin so closely resembled those of the squash 
seed globulin as isolated and described by Osborne (1) that a 
comparative study of the two globulins from these seeds was 
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suggested, with the view of securing as much evidence as possible 
toward establishing either their identity or non-identity. For 
this purpose a crystalline globulin preparation from hulled squash 
seeds was prepared according to the method of Osborne (1). With 
but few exceptions the vegetable proteins which have been isolated 
in crystalline form have been globulins obtained from oil seeds, 
such as hemp seed, castor bean, Brazil nut, sesame seed, flaxseed, 
and squash seed (1). It is a rather remarkable fact that in practi- 
cally all cases the crystalline globulins have been obtained as 
octahedra or as crystals belonging to the isometric system. The 


TABLE I. 


Average Results of Duplicate Analyses of Squash Seed Globulin.* A Com- 
parison of the Elementary Composition of the Cantaloupe and 
Squash Seed Globulins. 














Crystallized squash seed Average 

globulin. Crystallized analysis of 

| Te, | aati 

| Preparation. Dina, ‘Tommapetien of centaloupe 

age XIV). seed. 

| I ll : globulin. 

| per cent | percent | per cent per cent per cent 
ee ee ech el ne | 52.19 | 52.14 | 52.17 52.7: 52.65 
LEME reaet oem 6.54 | 6.57 | 6.56 6.72 6.67 
ee ee eee 18.39 | 18.63 | 18.51 18.42 18.41 
“YSPC | 1.01/ 0.99} 1.00 1.11 1.13 
a ee ee eer | 21.87 | 21.67 | 21.76 21.01 21.14 
SEE ee | 6.99 | 9.51 
Bars Sule ee ene | 0.56 | 0.52 

















* Calculated on an ash- and moisture-free basis. 


similarity of the globulins from the seeds of the squash and canta- 
loupe was first revealed by their practically identical behavior 
and physical properties exhibited during the process of their 
preparation. 

Furthermore, from all of the chemical and physical data 
obtained in our study of the isolated and purified globulins of 
these two seeds, we have been unable to find any point of difference 
which would indicate their non-identity. 

Table I gives figures showing the elementary composition of the 
two crystalline globulins. These figures represent the average 
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results of a large number of duplicate analyses. The small 
differences noted in their elementary composition are not greater 
TABLE Il. 


Distribution of Nitrogen in the Cantaloupe Seed Globulin as Determined 
by the Van Slyke Method.* 


Sample I, ash- and moisture-free, 2.6901 gm. protein, 0.4955 gm. nitrogen.t 


























“nm? * “ 2601“ “ 0405 “ “ ft 
I II I II Average. 
gm. gm. per cent | per cent | per cent 
| ee eee eee ee 0.0376) 0.0371) 7.59 | 7.49 | 7.54 
Humin N adsorbed by lime........ 0.0035) 0.0034) 0.71 | 0.69 0.70 
Humin N in ether-amyl alcohol 
ier sible fie or aa ene hee ke 0.0004; 0.0004; 0.08 | 0.08} 0.08 
SI inn coe avcnwewernawen <i 0.0039) 0.0038} 0.79 | 0.77 | 0.78 
cn ciwangamueienaawdade 0.1411) 0.1404) 28.48 | 28.33 | 28.41 
EEE cs ccccdenadeooamanenen 0.0303) 0.0312} 6.11 | 6.30] 6.20 
NN ccc uhicdedsumaexasen eo 0.0166; 0.0172) 3.35 | 3.47 | 3.41 
Amino N of filtrate................ 0.2500; 0.2500) 50.45 | 50.45 | 50.45 
Non-amino N of filtrate........... 0.0106) 0.0106} 2.14] 2.14] 2.14 
Total N regaimed...............- 0.4940! 0.4941) 99.70 | 99.72 | 99.71 





* Nitrogen figures corrected for the solubilities of the phosphotungstates 
of the bases. 
t Nitrogen content of protein, 18.42 per cent. 














TABLE III. 
Basic Amino-Acids of the Proteins. 
; : Cantaloupe | gouashseed | Cantaloupe 

easel eisbelin, | elobulin. | ceed 

per cent per cent per cent 

I cinicass sectasawednaaeees 1.23 1.26 1.07 

ih OOPS LE PA CLE TET ITT OT 1.31 1.42 1.1 

ER Oe rd ee ae 16.26 15.69 12.42 
A cdben’ ckdaneakasasgsated 4.22 4.54 2.72 
OME, ni cighasadss i wncderensiens ai 3.29 3.70 4.59 
ee nae 2.63 | 2.92 3.03 











* By the colorimetric method of Folin and Looney (2). 
t By the colorimetric method of May and Rose (3). 


than those frequently met in the analysis of different preparations 
of the same protein. 
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A study of the distribution of the nitrogen (Tables II, III, 
IV, and V) in the two globulins as determined by the Van Slyke 
TABLE IV. 


Distribution of Nitrogen in the Squash Seed Globulin as Determined by the 
Van Slyke Method.* 


Sample I, ash- and moisture-free, 2.7735 gm. protein, 0.5100 gm. nitrogen.f 











“a,* « . 2.773“ “ os00“ “= f 
} « | | I | Il | Average. 
gm. | gm. per cent | per cent | per cent 
eT LER | 0.0392) 0.0394) 7.69] 7.73] 7.71 
Humin N adsorbed by lime........ 0.0053) 0.0058) 1.04, 1.14) 1.09 
Humin N in ether-amyl alcohol | | | 
Sc sithedesssSuckccacsvusees | 0.0004} 0.0001) 0.08} 0.02) 0.05 
EET Ee 0.0040) 0.0041; 0.78, 0.80 0.79 
2. Serer errors 0.1397) 0.1404) 27.39) 27.53) 27.46 
Cr ee 0.0342) 0.0340, 6.71) 6.67| 6.69 
SS Rr 0.0196 0.0197} 3.84) 3.86] 3.85 
Amino N of filtrate................ | 0.2602 0.2602 51.02) 51.02 51.02 
Non-amino N of filtrate........... | ites 0.0077; 1.62) 1.50) 1.56 
Total N regained..............- | 0.5109, 0.5114) 100.17} 100.27) 100.22 





* Nitrogen figures corrected for the solubilities of the phosphotungstates 


of the bases. 
+ Nitrogen content of protein, 18.39 per cent. 


TABLE V. 
Distribution of Nitrogen in the Proteins as Calculated from the Van Slyke 
Analyses in Terms of Percentage of the Proteins. 





Cantaloupe : ie Cantaloupe 
Nitrogen. seec yee ag - seed 
& ‘ glutelin.{ 








globulin.* 








| 
per cent | per cent per cent 
BT a eaak eng wiasis.cea aaa eeers 1.39 1.42 1.23 
acs ndcacancevencecuhdeet | 0.14 0.21 | 0.41 
Miike cin dain deen pains | 7.15 | 7.14 | 5.74 
IM ic ccskncsnscncesedscaes | 969 | 967 | 9.01 
Pe inicicccithenin babedinegaon | as.a7 | 18.44 | 16.39 





* Nitrogen content, 18.42 per cent. 
+ Nitrogen content, 18.39 per cent. 
t Nitrogen content, 16.37 per cent. 


method also gave results which agree within the limits of error 
of this method for duplicate analyses of the same protein. 
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In addition to the values found for cystine by the Van Slyke 
method, the content of this amino-acid was also determined 
colorimetrically by the recently published method of Folin and 
Looney (2). It is of interest to note the close agreement between 
the results obtained by the two different methods (Table ITI). 
Tryptophane was determined colorimetrically according to the 
method of May and Rose (3). The percentage of tryptophane 
found in the two globulins, together with those of the diamino- 
acids, is given for comparison in Table ITI. 





Fic. 1. Globulin from the cantaloupe seed, Cucumis melo. X 210. 
Photomicrographs by G. L. Keenan. 


The globulins of both the squash seed and cantaloupe seed 
were obtained in the form of regular, microscopic octahedra. 
Samples of the globulins were submitted to Dr. E. T. Wherry 
and Mr. G. L. Keenan of the Bureau of Chemistry, who kindly 
made the crystallographic and optical examinations and prepared 
the photomicrographs (Figs. 1 and 2). No difference in the 
crystallographic or optical properties of the two globulins was 
detected. 
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In view of the practically identical results obtained by the 
study of the chemical and physical properties of these two globulins 
it was of interest to compare them with respect to their immuno- 
logical relations. Through the kind cooperation of Prof. H. G. 
Wells of the University of Chicago, we have been enabled to secure 
data to make this comparison. Guinea pigs sensitized with 
squash seed globulin reacted anaphylactically as severely to 
cantaloupe seed globulin as did those sensitized with the latter, 





Fic. 2. Globulin from the squash seed, Cucurbita maxima. X 210. 
Photomicrographs by G. L. Keenan. 


and vice versa. No distinction immunologically could be observed 
between the globulins of the two seeds. The results of these tests 
are given in Table VI. These results are of special significance 
in the comparative study of these globulins, since Wells 
and Osborne (4) have pointed out that it seems probable that 
“the specificity of the anaphylaxis reaction is determined by the 
chemical structure of the reacting proteins rather than by their 
biological origin.” 
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The collective data obtained in this investigation offer very 
strong evidence that the crystalline globulins of the seeds of the 
squash and cantaloupe are identical. This is of interest in connec- 
tion with the fact that these globulins were obtained from the 
seeds of plants which, although belonging to the same botanical 
family, Cucurbitacer, are not only specifically different, but 
which belong to distinct genera.! 

The cantaloupe seed globulin used in the aforementioned 
comparative studies was obtained from a meal prepared from 
hulled cantaloupe seeds containing 58.16 per cent of protein 
(N X 5.68). All the protein preparations used in the other 
general studies were obtained from a press-cake remaining after 
expression of the oil. This press-cake? included the hulls of the 
seeds, and contained 4.08 per cent of nitrogen, which when multi- 
plied by the conventional protein factor 6.25, is equivalent to 
25.50 per cent of protein. When the factor 5.68* is used, however, 
the more accurate protein content of 23.17 per cent is obtained. 
Although the globulin prepared from the press-cake containing 
the hulls could be obtained largely in the form of crystals, it was 
found that when meal from the hulled seeds was used the globulin 
could be readily obtained wholly as octahedra. 

No difference in the composition of the proteins, whether 
obtained from meal containing the hulls or from meal without 
hulls, was observed. 

By extraction of the finely ground meal with 5 per cent sodium 
chloride solution, a maximum yield of 12.07 per cent of globulin 
was isolated, based on the weight of the meal used. The residue 
further yielded on extraction with 0.5 per cent aqueous sodium 
hydroxide 5.78 per cent of glutelin. 

The cantaloupe seed globulin was prepared by five different 
methods, all of which yielded preparations which gave the same 
results on analysis. 


1This information was furnished by Dr. W. E. Safford, Economic 
Botanist, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

2 The cantaloupe seed press-cake was furnished by the Oil, Fat and 
Wax Laboratory, of the Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

3 This factor is based on the relative quantities of globulin and glutelin 
found in the meal, and their respective nitrogen contents. 
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Careful examination failed to reveal the presence of an albumin 
or of more than one globulin in the seed. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 
Proteins of the Cantaloupe Seed. 


Preliminary Experiments —Small quantities of finely ground 
meal prepared from cantaloupe seed press-cake were thoroughly 
mixed with various solvents, in the ratio of 10 cc. of solvent to 
1 gm. of meal, and the mixture was allowed to stand at room 
temperature, with occasional stirring, for 1 hour. Nitrogen deter- 
minations made on aliquot portions of the extracts‘ showed 
that the maximum quantity of protein was extracted by a 5 per 
cent sodium chloride solution (Table VII). Further experimen- 
tation showed that an extraction period of 15 minutes was as 
effective as that of 1 hour. 

Exhaustive extractions were made by successively extracting 
the meal five or six times with sodium chloride solution. After 
the last extraction the residue was thoroughly washed with dis- 
tilled water, and then extracted twice for } hour periods with 
0.5 per cent aqueous sodium hydroxide. Nitrogen determina- 
tions were made on aliquot portions of each extract. The results 
of these experiments are given in Table VII. 

Precipitation tests showed that practically all of the protein 
could be precipitated from the sodium chloride extract of the meal 
by making the extract 0.25 saturated with ammonium sulfate, 
precipitation beginning at 0.2 of saturation. Increasing the 
concentration of ammonium sulfate up to complete saturation 
caused the further separation of but a mere trace of material. 
The unusually narrow range of precipitability with ammonium 
sulfate indicates the presence of only one globulin in the canta- 
loupe seed. 

Experiments were made to ascertain as nearly as possible the 
total content of globulin and glutelin in the meal. For this 
purpose 200 gm. of the meal were exhaustively extracted with 
5 per cent aqueous sodium chloride, and the joint extracts slightly 
acidified with acetic acid and boiled. The coagulum obtained, 


* Acknowledgment is due to Mr. S. Phillips of this laboratory for the 
Kjeldahl nitrogen determinations made in the course of this investigation. 
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after a thorough washing with distilled water and drying, weighed 
25.48 gm. (corrected for ash and moisture). This is equivalent 
to 12.07 per cent of the meal, or 52.09 per cent of the protein 
content of the meal, as calculated from the nitrogen (N X 5.68). 
Since previous examination had shown that the meal contained 
no albumin, these figures may be considered as representing the 
globulin content of the meal. The residue remaining from the 
above sodium chloride extractions was thoroughly extracted at 
room temperature with 0.5 per cent aqueous sodium hydroxide, 
and the dissolved glutelin isolated in the same manner as described 
in the case of the globulin. The yield of glutelin obtained was 
11.55 gm., which represents 5.78 per cent of the meal, or 24.94 
per cent of the total calculated protein. 

Preparation of the Globulin.—For each preparation of the globulin 
from 200 to 400 gm. of meal were extracted with 5 per cent salt 
solution. Owing to the presence of rather coarse particles of hulls 
in the meal, the extracts were readily obtained perfectly clear by 
one filtration by suction through mats of filter paper pulp. 

Preparations of the globulin were obtained by seven different 
methods. In all cases the precipitated proteins were finally 
washed and dried in the usual way. 

1. Preparations X, XI, and XII were obtained in 3.65 per 
cent yield by directly dialyzing the salt extract against chilled 
running water for from 10 to 15 days. Two of these preparations 
consisted in part of octahedral crystals. 

2. Dilution of the extract with 10 volumes of distilled water 
gave Preparation VIII, in 3.5 per cent yield. 

3. Slight acidification of the extract with acetic acid, immedi- 
ately followed by dilution with 10 volumes of water, resulted in 
somewhat greater yields of protein (5.75 per cent) than did 
dilution with water without acidification (Preparations IV, V, VI, 
and VII). 

4. Preparations I, II, and III were obtained by making the 
extract 0.4 saturated with ammonium sulfate. The precipitate 
was removed by filtration, redissolved by addition of water, and 
the solution filtered in order to remove small quantities of un- 
dissolved material. The globulin was then precipitated from the 
clear solution by dialysis. The yield was 4.72 per cent. 

5. By boiling the extract after first acidifying with acetic acid, 
Preparation IX was obtained in 8.27 per cent yield. 
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6. Dialysis of the extract against dilute aleohol yielded Prepara- 
tion XIII in 5 per cent yield. This preparation was almost wholly 
composed of very small crystals. The extract was first dialyzed 
for 2 days against 35 per cent alcohol, and the dialysis continued 
for 10 days against 60 per cent alcohol. Every 2 days the old 
alcohol was replaced by fresh alcohol. Treatment of the precipi- 
tated protein with 5 per cent sodium chloride solution at 32°C. 
showed that most of it had become denatured during the dialysis 
against alcohol. The insoluble portion was composed largely 
of octahedral crystals. No further examination was made of the 
small fraction which dissolved in the salt solution. 

7. The fact that we were unable to obtain preparations of the 
globulin which consisted entirely of well formed crystals suggested 
that the extracts contained a trace of foreign material derived from 
the hulls present in the meal. Cantaloupe seeds of the Rocky 
Ford variety were secured. The hulls were entirely removed by 
hand, the meats ground and extracted with ether. The meats 
represented 60.4 per cent of the total weight of the seeds, and 
31.13 per cent of the whole seed consisted of oil. Preparation 
XIV was obtained from 50 gm. of the meal thus prepared by 
extraction with 800 cc. of 2 per cent sodium chloride solution. 
The salt solution was first warmed to 60°C. and the meal added 
with stirring. The mixture was again warmed for a short time to 
bring the temperature back to 60°C., and then immediately and 
rapidly filtered by suction. The protein began to separate in the 
filter flask almost at once. The filtrate together with the precipi- 
tate was warmed to 50°C., at which temperature nearly all of the 
precipitate redissolved. The warm solution was again filtered 
rapidly. The separated globulin was again redissolved by warm- 
ing the mixture to 50°C. The warm solution was placed in a warm 
water bath and allowed to cool slowly at room temperature. The 
globulin, which separated on cooling and standing over night, 
constituted 28.21 per cent of the meal used, and was wholly 
composed of regular microscopic octahe tra. 

The average results of analyses of the various globulin prepara- 
tions are given in Table VIII. 

Preparation of the Glutelin—The residues remaining after 
exhaustively extracting the cantaloupe seed meal with sodium 
chloride in order to remove all traces of globulin were extracted 
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for about 1 hour with 0.5 per cent aqueous sodium hydroxide. 
The clear alkaline solutions obtained after filtering the extrac- 
tion mixture through paper pulp by suction were slightly acidu- 
lated with acetic acid. The resulting precipitate was washed 
with distilled water, redissolved by 0.2 per cent sodium hydroxide 
solution, and reprecipitated by acetic acid. This process was 
repeated several times, and the glutelin finally dried in the usual 
way. The average yield was 5.1 per cent of the meal used. 
Analyses of these preparations are given in Table IX. 

Properties of the Globulin and Glutelin.—One of the most striking 
properties of the cantaloupe seed globulin is the ease with which 
it can be obtained in the form of well defined crystals by the 


TABLE IX. 
Average Results of Duplicate Analyses of the Cantaloupe Seed Glutelin.* 





Preparation. 





’ , r Aver- 
II Il IV Vv | VI age. 


| 

| 1 
| 

per cent|per cent|per cent|per cent|per cent| per yee est cent 


55.06; 55.26| 55.26) 55.27) 55.09) 55.20 





























Se ae eee | 55.231 

RRR ee | 6.99, 7.08} 7.08] 7.03] 6.97] 6.96, 7.02 
Dts edavastenoxddavstes 16.13} 16.17| 16.37| 16.37] 16.61| 16.01| 16.28 
S.. | 0.87} 0.94) 0.89) 0.92} 0.90) 0.88} 0.90 
icc cacisls chek oscuse vues 20.78) 20.75) 20.40) 20.42| 20.25] 21.06) 20.60 
Moisture...................| 7.28} 6.93 6.92] 7.75} 6.84) 5.67 
Ash......c..ee...ceeeee++.| 0.43} 0.91} 0.91] 0.97] 0.08] 0.72 








* Calculated on an ash- and moisture-free basis. 


method described on page 90. The crystals consisted of well 
formed octahedra with N? = approximately 1.545. Photo- 
micrographs of these crystals are shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 

The globulin has a narrow range of precipitability with ammo- 
nium sulfate, ranging in 5 per cent sodium chloride solution from 
0.2 to 0.3 of saturation. 

In aqueous sodium chloride, slightly acidified with acetic acid, 
the globulin started to flocculate at 73°C. and was completely 
coagulated at 75°C. 

The glutelin was obtained in granular and powdery form, the 
color ranging from pale, creamy buff to deep buff. It is extremely 
soluble in dilute alkalies and mineral acids. 
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Both proteins gave strong positive tests for tyrosine with Millon’s 
reagent. 

Analyses of the Proteins by the Van Slyke Method.—Duplicate 
samples of 3 gm. each of the globulin and glutelin were hydrolyzed 
by boiling for about 30 hours with 100 ce. of 20 per cent hydro- 
chloric acid. The phosphotungstates of the bases were decomposed 
with a mixture of ether and amy] alcohol in the usual way. The 
results of the analyses are given in Tables II, III, V, and X. 


TABLE X. 


Distribution of Nitrogen in the Cantaloupe Seed Glutelin as Determined by 
the Van Slyke Method.* 


Sample I, ash- and moisture-free, 2.7651 gm. protein, 0.4527 gm. nitrogen.t 
“ 




















“a * « “ 2.7651 “ “ 0.4527 “ t 

I | Il | 1 | | Average. 

gm. | gm, per cent per cent | per cent 

PN isc cide danwiawacew~aguye 0.0339) 0.0341 7.49) 7.53 7.51 

Humin N adsorbed by lime........| 0.0109) 0.0112 2.41) 2.47) 2.44 
Humin N in ether-amyl! alcohol 

ie cans cchdnenavedcteehail 0.0004 0.0003) 0.09, 0.07) 0.08 

0 ARERR | 0.0035) 0.0034| 0.77| 0.75| 0.76 

RI oo cuctaecwécecuand 0.1103] 0.1106} 24.37) 24.43) 24.40 

rrr rors ares 0.0212| 0.0195} 4.68} 4.31) 4.50 

OS SS eee 0.0239) 0.0247 5.28 5.46] 5.37 

Amino N of filtrate................| 0.2422) 0.2432) 53.51) 53.73) 53.62 

Non-amino N of filtrate........... 0.0066, 0.0062) 1.45, 1.37) 1.41 
| 

Total N regained.................. 0.4529) 0.4532 100.05) 100.12) 100.09 











* Nitrogen figures corrected for the solubilities of the phosphotungstates 
of the bases. 
+ Nitrogen content of the protein, 16.37 per cent. 


Determination of Tryptophane.—Determination of the trypto- 
phane content of the globulin and glutelin was carried out for the 
most part according to the colorimetric method described by 
May and Rose (3). Samples, equivalent to 0.1 gm. of the ash- 
and moisture-free proteins, were incubated for 24 hours at 35°C. 
with 100 cc. of 20 per cent hydrochloric acid containing 1 cc. of a 
5 per cent solution of p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde in 10 per cent 
sulfuric acid. After standing for 40 hours at room temperature, 
the intensity of the color developed was matched in a Bock- 
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Benedict colorimeter against a standard solution prepared by 
similarly treating 0.1 gm. of zein and 10 ce. of a 1.5 per cent solu- 
tion of pure tryptophane. 

A standard solution containing only tryptophane developed 
with the aldehyde reagent a shade of color different from that 
obtained with the hydrolyzed proteins. Consequently, the colors 
could not be accurately matched. This difficulty was eliminated 
by the use of zein. Control experiments had shown that the zein 
used contained no trace of tryptophane detectable by this method. 

It may be noted that May and Rose took the tryptophane 
content of casein as their standard, and calculated the tryptophane 
in the proteins they examined on the basis that casein contains 1.5 
per cent of tryptophane. 

The values obtained for the tryptophane content of the canta- 
loupe seed globulin and glutelin are given in Table III. 

Determination of Cystine-——Cystine was determined in several 
preparations of the proteins of the cantaloupe seed according to 
the colorimetric method of Folin and Looney (2). Quantities 
of the protein equivalent to 1 gm. each of the ash- and moisture- 
free material were hydrolyzed by boiling for 12 hours with 25 ce. 
of 20 per cent sulfuric acid, and the cystine in the hydrolysates 
was determined by colorimetric comparisons with a standard 
containing 1 mg. of cystine in 100 cc. of solution. The values thus 
obtained are in close agreement with those found by the Van 
Slyke method (Table ITI). 


Globulin of the Squash Seed. 


For the purpose of comparing the properties and composition 
of the cantaloupe seed globulin with those of the crystalline globu- 
lin of the squash seed, several preparations of the latter were made. 
Seeds of Hubbard squash were hulled by hand, the meats ground, 
and the oil was removed by extraction with ether. The meal 
thus obtained contained 10.43 per cent of nitrogen. The crystal- 
lized globulin was prepared, with but few modifications, according 
to the method described by Osborne (1), and according to which 
the cantaloupe seed globulin was obtained. An average yield 
of 30 per cent of the meal used was obtained. 

These preparations consisted wholly of well formed octahedra 
(Fig. 2) with N? = approximately 1.545. Optical and crystal- 
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lographie examination revealed no difference between these crys- 
tals and those similarly obtained from the seed of the cantaloupe. 

Elementary analyses (Table I), determination of the nitrogen 
distribution and diamino-acids by the Van Slyke method (Tables 
III, 1V, and V), and colorimetric determinations of tryptophane 
and cystine (Table III) were made in the manner already de- 
scribed in the case of the cantaloupe seed globulin. 


Anaphylactogenic Properties of the Globulins from the Squash and 
Cantaloupe Seeds. 


The globulin preparations used for the anaphylaxis tests were 
wholly composed of octahedral crystals. By intraperitoneal 
injections guinea pigs were sensitized with 1 mg. doses of 
the proteins, and after an interval of 3 weeks a second, or 
intoxicating, dose of 50 mg. was administered. The results 
obtained (Table VI) show that these globulins are identical as 
far as their immunological relation is concerned. The canta- 
loupe seed globulin was a little less soluble than the globulin 
of the squash seed in very weak alkalies, which probably accounts 
for the fact that slightly less severe reactions were obtained 
when the cantaloupe seed globulin was used for intoxicating 
than when the squash seed globulin was used. This difference in 
solubility is probably due to the smaller size of the crystals of 
the squash seed globulin (Fig. 2). 


SUMMARY. 


Two proteins from cantaloupe seed, a globulin and a glutelin, 
have been isolated and analyzed. From ether-extracted meal 
of the hulled seeds, 28.21 per cent of globulin was obtained by 
extraction with 2 per cent aqueous sodium chloride at 60°C. 
On cooling, the globulin separated from the saline solution wholly 
as octahedral crystals. Elementary analyses showed the globulin 
to have the following percentage composition: C 52.65, H 6.67, 
N 18.41, 8 1.13. Analyses by the Van Slyke method and colori- 
metric determination of cystine and tryptophane gave the follow- 
ing results for the diamino-acids: arginine, 16.26; histidine, 4.22; 
lysine, 3.29; cystine, 1.27; tryptophane, 2.63 per cent. 

A comparison of the chemical and physical properties of the 
cantaloupe seed globulin with those of the globulin of the squash 
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seed similarly prepared showed no point of difference between 
these two proteins. Anaphylaxis experiments on guinea pigs 
also showed that these two proteins could not be distinguished 
immunologically. 

The cantaloupe seed glutelin was obtained in 5.78 per cent 
yield from an ether-extracted meal which contained the hulls 
(yield of globulin from the same meal was 12.07 per cent), by 
extraction with 0.5 per cent sodium hydroxide. Analyses of the 
glutelin gave the following results: C 55.20, H 7.02, N 16.28, 
S 0.90, arginine 12.42, histidine 2.72, lysine 4.59, cystine 1.09, 
tryptophane 3.03 per cent. 
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ON THE PHOSPHORUS COMPOUNDS IN NORMAL 
BLOOD. 


By MARY V. BUELL. 


(From the Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry, the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore.) 


(Received for publication, March 13, 1923.) 


The study of the occurrence and distribution of phosphorus 
compounds in blood has been stimulated in recent years by the 
introduction of new analytical methods. These studies have led 
rather definitely to the opinion that there are present in human 
blood three distinct types of phosphorus compounds: (1) in- 
organic phosphates; (2) lipoids that ¢ontain phosphorus; and (3) 
organic substances other than lipoids that contain phosphorus. 
Classes (1) and (3) are referred to collectively as ‘acid-soluble 
phosphates.”’ Class (3) is frequently spoken of as “‘organic phos- 
phate” or ‘unknown phosphate.” When substances of this 
latter class are boiled with mineral acid the phosphate group is 
split from the organic compound and can then be precipitated 
together with the inorganic phosphate by any reagent suitable for 
this purpose. 

Nothing definite is known concerning the chemical identity of 
these organic phosphates. They have been shown to be unstable 
and soluble in dilute acids, but they are not soluble in the alcohol- 
ether mixture which dissolves lipoids. Zucker and Gutman' have 
recently shown that part of this unknown organic phosphate in 
human blood, and in rat’s blood as well, is easily capable of hydrol- 
ysis, whereas another part cannot be hydrolyzed easily under the 
same conditions. 

Forms of phosphoric acid present in blood, other than the three 
classes named, have been described occasionally. 

While there are reported results and expressed opinions which 
indefinitely indicate the contrary, it has nevertheless been almost 


1 Zucker, T. F., and Gutman, M. B. Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. and Med.,; 
1922-23, xx, 133. 
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universally assumed that all of the three types of phosphorus 
compounds named above are present in both plasma and cor- 
puscles. In fact it has even been stated that in regard to in- 
organic phosphates there is no distinction at all to be drawn 
between corpuscles and plasma. For instance, Zucker and 
Gutman? found that the amount of inorganic phosphate is the 
same in equal volumes of plasma and of whole blood, thus in- 
dicating that the inorganic phosphates of blood exist in the same 
concentration in plasma and corpuscles. 

In some experiments undertaken in this laboratory for a different 
purpose such divergent results were obtained as to arouse the 
suspicion that this concensus of opinion is not correct. In fact 
it was found that in dog’s blood certainly, and in human blood 
probably, the inorganic phosphates are confined to the plasma and 
the organic phosphates to the corpuscles. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


In the following determinations of phosphoric acid the general 
methods of Bloor*+ were used throughout. These methods were 
chosen in preference to others because they are adapted to the 
study of the problem in hand in so far as they are rapid, and do not 
involve any reagents that might be expected to produce decom- 
position of the material with which they are used. These con- 
siderations are particularly important when the labile character 
of the organic fraction is recalled. The strychnine molybdate 
reagent, by means of which the phosphate ion is precipitated as 
strychnine phosphomolybdate, distinguishes sharply detween in- 
organic and organic phosphates. The precipitates so obtained 
are compared nephelometrically with precipitates obtained under 
standard conditions. 

It is true that the greatest care must be used to prevent the 
introduction of even minute quantities of extraneous material 
and to control the conditions exactly, on account of the great 
sensitiveness of this reaction; but when properly controlled the 
sensitiveness of the reaction is its greatest asset. 


2 Zucker, T. F., and Gutman, M. B., Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. and Med., 
1921-22, xix, 169. 

3 Bloor, W. R., J. Biol. Chem., 1918, xxxvi, 33. 

4 Bloor, W. R., J. Biol. Chem., 1920-21, xlv, 171. 
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Dog’s Blood. 
1. Phosphates of the Corpuscles. 
The Absence of Inorganic Phosphates from Corpuscles, 


The danger recognized by Bloor and others that the organic 
fraction may be decomposed with the liberation of inorganic phos- 
phate during the manipulation incident to a determination, is a real 
one. Several control experiments were performed, in which the 
effect was studied of allowing solutions of corpuscles to stand for 
different lengths of time and at different temperatures at various 
stages of the determination. The results of these experiments 
proved that the decomposition of the organic fraction was appreci- 
able at room temperature if the corpuscle solutions were allowed to 
stand before the proteins were precipitated by ammonium sulfate; 
but that the decomposition was slow even at 37° after the precipita- 
tion of the proteins. There is reason to believe that, if the deter- 
mination is carried through rapidly, the whole process being done 
in the cold, the decomposition can be minimized or even prevented 
altogether. 

In many of the experiments the blood was centrifuged in a tube 
surrounded by a bath of cracked ice, but this procedure was subse- 
quently abandoned, for it was found that the advantage gained 
did not compensate for the additional time consumec. If the 
tubes were chilled at the beginning of the centrifugation the 
temperature did not rise high enough to effect an appreciable 
decomposition of the organic fraction. 

Stability of the Organic Fraction at Low Temperatures.—Blood 
was drawn from the external jugular vein of a normal male dog 
directly into a centrifuge tube containing the minimum amount 
of oxalate necessary to prevent clotting. The tube was thrust into 
cracked ice immediately, and all the subsequent procedures were 
performed in the cold. After centrifugation in a graduated centri- 
fuge tube an equal volume of 0.9 per cent sodium chloride was 
added. This chilled mixture was centrifuged again, and the wash- 
ing process was repeated. The corpuscles were then hemolyzed 
with an equal volume of very dilute saponin solution, for 10 
minutes, on ice, after which the proteins were precipitated with 
saturated ammonium sulfate made acid with acetic acid, in the 
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usual manner. 2 cc. portions of the filtrate were added to 25 cc. 
of strychnine molybdate reagent. So slight a cloud was produced 
that it could not be compared nephelometrically with the weakest 
standard at hand; 7.e., one corresponding to 5 mg. of H;PO, per 
100 ec. of corpuscles. 

Admissibility of Saponin as a Hemolytic Agent.—The effect of 
saponin, in the quantities used, on the precipitation of phosphates 
by means of the strychnine molybdate reagent was determined 
repeatedly in various ways. Although saponin was found to 
exert an inhibitory effect upon the precipitation of pure phosphate 
solutions and also of phosphates in plasma, it had no demonstrable 
influence on the precipitation of the phosphates of whole blood 
or of corpuscles. Presumably the saponin was dragged down in 
the voluminous precipitation of proteins by acidified ammonium 
sulfate. In any event, the action of saponin can have no bearing 
on the ultimate question of the existence of inorganic phosphates 
in normal corpuscles, for the use of saponin was eventually 
abandoned. 

The fact that there was only a trace of inorganic phosphate in 
the protein-free filtrate of the corpuscle solution suggested the 
possibility that this trace might be due to a slight imperfection 
in the execution of the method. In subsequent experiments, 
therefore, the procedure was varied in such a way as to test this 
possibility. For example, the corpuscles were washed four times 
with 0.9 per cent sodium chloride, and the tubes were packed in 
ice during centrifugation. In these experiments a small amount 
of inorganic phosphate was found (3.0 to 3.5 mg. of H;PO, per 
100 ce. of corpuscles). 

The Part Played by the Anticoagulant—On the supposition that 
the oxalate which was used to prevent coagulation might in some 
way have produced diffusion an attempt was made to separate 
plasma from cells without the use of an anticoagulant. 

Blood was drawn directly from the external jugular vein of a 
normal dog into a small centrifuge tube without the use of an 
anticoagulant. The blood was centrifuged immediately, speed 
alone being relied upon to prevent clotting. The only evidence 
of clotting was in the plasma in the zone extending for a distance 
of about 1 cm. immediately above the cells. There was no evi- 
dence of hemolysis. The corpuscles were washed four times with 
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0.9 per cent sodium chloride, and were hemolyzed for 10 minutes 
with an equal volume of very dilute saponin solution. The 
remainder of the procedure was identical with that of the previous 
experiment. There was not the faintest trace of precipitate or 
cloudiness visible when the final solution was added to the strych- 
nine-molybdate reagent. The solution remained as clear as dis- 
tilled water, and was indistinguishable from the control standard 
in which all the reagents were added in the same quantities, with 
the omission of the standard phosphate solution. A special 
standard, corresponding to 3.0 mg. of HsPO, per 100 cc. of corpuscles, 
was prepared. When this standard was added to the strychnine 
molybdate reagent, the solution became unmistakably cloudy. 

This experiment shows rather definitely that the trace of H;PO, 
under consideration, although negligible, is in fact to be attrib- 
uted to the procedure and not to the existence of preformed 
H;P0O, in the corpuscles. 

Blood was collected and centrifuged as in the previous experi- 
ment. Jn this experiment the corpuscles were hemolyzed with an 
equal volume of distilled water, without the use of saponin. The 
whole process was performed in the cold. The complete absence 
of inorganic phosphates was demonstrated repeatedly in this 
manner. The final corpuscle solution, ready for precipitation of 
the phosphate, was allowed to stand for an hour surrounded by 
cracked ice and was found free from inorganic phosphates at the 
end of that time. A duplicate portion was allowed to stand for 
an hour at room temperature. A questionable trace of phosphate 
was found in this solution. 

On the Remote Possibility That Inorganic Phosphates Are Removed 
from the Corpuscles by Washing.—In anticipation of the criticism 
that the inorganic phosphate might have been washed out of the 
corpuscles in the manipulation, several experiments were under- 
taken of which the following is typical. 

Blood was drawn from a normal dog without the use of an 
anticoagulant. The blood was chilled and defibrinated. With 
careful manipulation hemolysis was avoided. Determinations 
were made of the inorganic phosphate of the whole (defibrinated) 
blood and of the serum obtained by centrifugation. Hematocrit 
readings were also made. On the basis of these data the theo- 
retical value of the inorganic phosphate of the serum was 
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calculated, on the assumption that the corpuscles contained no 
phosphate. The satisfactory agreement between the theoretical 
and determined values speaks for the validity of this assumption. 
Typical results are given in Table I. 


2. Phosphate of Plasma. 


Effect of Oxalate on the Determination of Inorganic Phosphate of 
Plasma.—In the light of the results of the previous experiments, 
a study of the influence of the oxalate on the determination of the 
inorganic phosphate of plasma became desirable. 

A normal dog was bled, the blood allowed to clot, and the serum 
was obtained by centrifugation. The inorganic phosphate of this 
serum was found to be 19.2 mg. of HsPO, per 100 cc. of serum. 
To one portion of serum a liberal amount of oxalate was added, 


TABLE I. 
Inorganic Phosphate Content of Whole (Defibrinated) Dog’s Blood. 





HPO, per 100 cc. of blood. 








Calculated. Observed. 
mg. mg. 
9.3 9.5 

11.9 11.4 
10.3 10.8 





and to a second portion a large excess was added. The inorganic 
phosphates of these sera were found to be 18.5 and 19.2 mg., 
respectively. Apparently the addition of oxalate after the serum 
had been separated from the cells had no demonstrable effect on 
the inorganic phosphate. 

Blood was drawn from a normal dog at one bleeding into four 
different tubes (about 10 ec. into each), containing, respectively: 
(1) no oxalate, (2) 20 mg. of oxalate, (3) 40 mg. of oxalate, and (4) 
80 mg. of oxalate. The blood containing no oxalate was cen- 
trifuged immediately to prevent clotting. The other samples were 
allowed to stand on ice for 15 minutes before centrifugation. 
The plasmas were all analyzed for inorganic phosphates with the 
results given in Table II. There was marked hemolysis in (3) 
and (4). 
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tilled water (on ice for 10 minutes), and the inorganic Prosphates 
were tested for as usual. (1) gave a water-clear solution. (2), 
(3), and (4) gave questionable traces of phosphate. 

15 ec. of blood were drawn from a normal male dog, at one bleed- 
ing, into each of three flasks, containing (1) no oxalate, (2) 10 
mg. of oxalate, and (3) 40 mg. of oxalate, respectively. The first 
was centrifuged immediately, as rapidly as possible. The second 
and third were thrust into cracked ice, and were allowed to remain 
15 minutes before being centrifuged. The inorganic phosphate 
of these plasmas was determined, and found to be (1) 16.7 mg., 
(2) 15.2 mg., and (3) 13.9 mg. of HsPO, per 100 cc. of plasma, 








TABLE II. 
Determination No. Oxalate added. Inorganic phosphate obtained. 
mg. mg. 
I 0 16.6 
II 20 15.5 
III 40 15.0 
IV 80 14.2 











respectively. The corpuscles from (1) and (3) were washed four 
times with 0.9 per cent sodium chloride and inorganic phosphate 
in the hemolyzed corpuscle solutions eventually obtained was 
tested for. (1) gave no trace of inorganic phosphates, (3) gave a 
distinct trace. 

Effect of Sodium Citrate on the Determination of the Inorganic 
Phosphate of Plasma.—Sodium citrate was found to be without 
effect on the determination of inorganic phosphates in plasma. 

15 ec. of blood were drawn from a normal female dog into each 
of three flasks containing (1) no anticoagulant, (2) 60 mg. of 
sodium citrate, and (3) no anticoagulant. (1) was centrifuged 
immediately to prevent clotting. (2) and (3) were allowed to 
stand about 20 minutes on ice before centrifugation. Inorganic 
phosphates were found as follows: (1) 24.1 mg., (2) 24.1 mg., (3) 
24.6 mg. of H;PO, per 100 ec. of plasma or serum. 

These results were obtained consistently ; 7.e., the inorganic phos- 
phate of serum obtained under these conditions was identical with 
that of plasma obtained without the use of an anticoagulant. 
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Occasionally an oxalated plasma gave identical values, but the 
use of a small excess of oxalate (in reality a “safe” excess) gave 
slightly low values for inorganic phosphate. Even though larger 
quantities of citrate than of oxalate were necessary to prevent 
coagulation, the citrated plasmas gave the same values for inorganic 
phosphate as did the plasmas obtained without the use of an 
anticoagulant. 

Organic Phosphate in Plasma.—The results of the analysis of 
the plasmas in the previous experiments were particularly sig- 
nificant in view of the relation which had already been found 
between inorganic and acid-soluble phosphates in plasma. In a 
series of experiments the inorganic phosphate content of plasma 
had been found to be so nearly identical with the acid-soluble 
phosphate as to raise the question whether or not the difference 
between these two values (which determines the organic or 
unknown phosphate), might be due to experimental error. Oc- 
casionally, however, a large enough difference in these values was 
obtained to make this difference seem real. Consequently, the 
suggestion arose that these differences between inorganic and 
acid-soluble phosphates, not only in this work but also in the 
literature, might not be real differences, but merely secondary 
changes brought about by manipulation of the blood, notably 
by the action of oxalate or some other agent causing hemolysis. 

Plasmas obtained from normal dogs as previously described 
without the use of an anticoagulant, were analyzed for inorganic 
and acid-soluble phosphates, the whole process of the determina- 
tion of the inorganic phosphate being executed in the cold and 
carried through without any delay. Results given in Table III 
are typical. ° 

Recently,> Bloor’s ashing process has been criticized on the 
basis that significant amounts of phosphoric acid are volatilized. 
Although it is not clear whether or not this criticism was intended 
to apply also to the determination of acid-soluble phosphates, it 
was deemed wise to check this possibility. Solutions were pre- 
pared by mixing the ammonium sulfate reagent and inorganic 
phosphate solutions in appropriate amounts. These solutions 
were then treated as in an ordinary determination of acid-soluble 
phosphate with the exception that the distillation products were 


§ Baumann, E. J., Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. and Med., 1922-23, xx, 171. 
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collected in water. The distillates gave no reaction with strych- 
nine molybdate reagent, even when considerable quantities of 
mixed nucleotides, prepared from yeast nucleic acid, were added 
to the original solutions before oxidation. Furthermore, the 
inorganic phosphate used in the oxidation could be recovered 
quantitatively, within the limits of accuracy of the determination. 
It is true that all the organic phosphate may not have been 
hydrolyzed under these conditions, but the fact that occasional 
high values were obtained when hemolyzed plasmas were analyzed 
demonstrates that, when present in significant amounts, this 
type of compound is hydrolyzable under these conditions. 


TABLE III. 











HsPO; per 100 cc. of dog's plasma. 











Inorganic phosphate. | Acid-soluble phosphate. 
| mg. mg. 
I 15.2 | 15.6 
IJ 16.8 | 16.7 
III | 16.4 | 16.8 





The close agreement between the values for inorganic and acid- 
soluble phosphates in plasma obtained without the use of an 
anticoagulant, makes the existence of an organic phosphate in 
circulating plasma more than questionable. 


Human Blood. 


In view of the complete absence of inorganic phosphate in 
dog’s corpuscles and of organic phosphate in dog’s plasma it 
became a matter of interest to reinvestigate human blood in this 
respect. 

Blood was drawn from a normal man by venepuncture, and 
was defibrinated on ice. Considerable hemolysis occurred. The 
inorganic phosphate of whole blood was found to be 6.0 mg. of 
H;PO, per 100 ce. of blood; of plasma 9.4 mg. of H3PO, per 100 cc. 
of plasma; of corpuscles 3.3 mg. of H;PO, per 100 ce. of corpuscles. 
On the basis of the first two determinations and of the hematocrit 
reading, the calculated inorganic content of the corpuscles was 
2.6 mg. of H;PO, per 100 ce. of corpuscles. The acid-soluble phos- 
phate value of the plasma was 10.7 mg. of H;PO, per 100 ce. As 
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was invariably the case whenever hemolysis took place, a small 
amount of inorganic phosphate was found in the corpuscles, and 
of organic phosphate in the plasma. 

This experiment was repeated twice with blood from different 
individuals, with closely similar results. 

Blood was drawn by venepuncture from a normal man without 
the use of an anticoagulant, and was centrifuged rapidly. The 
corpuscles were washed four times with 0.9 per cent sodium 
chloride in the usual manner, and inorganic phosphates were 
tested for in the usual way. A trace of inorganic phosphate was 
found, too small to be determined nephelometrically, which cor- 
responded approximately with a value of 1.5 mg. of H;PO, per 
100 ce. of corpuscles. 

Blood was drawn by venepuncture from a normal man and was 
prevented from clotting by the use of the minimum amount of 
oxalate. There was no hemolysis. The inorganic phosphate of 
the whole blood was found to be 6.8 mg. of H;PO, per 100 cc., of 
plasma 9.8 mg. of H3PO, per 100 cc., and of corpuscles 2.7 mg. per 
100 ce. The calculated value for corpuscles was 3.0. The acid- 
soluble phosphates of the plasma amounted to 10.1 mg. per 100 ec. 


Rabbit’s Blood. 


Attempts were made to perform with rabbit’s blood experiments 
similar to those which were made with dog’s blood and human 
blood. Blood was obtained directly from the heart. Consider- 
able difficulty was experienced in completely precipitating the 
protein from rabbit’s blood and corpuscle solutions by means of 
the ammonium sulfate reagent. In two cases clear filtrates from 
corpuscle solutions were obtained, and only indeterminable traces 
of inorganic phosphate were found. The inorganic phosphate of 
the serum obtained from the defibrinated blood varied in amount 
from 12 to 17 mg. of H;PO, per 100 cc. In every case there 
was no demonstrable amount of organic phosphate present in 
these sera. 


DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY. 


Evidence has been given which supports the conclusion that in 
the corpuscles of normal dog’s blood there is no inorganic phos- 
phate and in the plasma there is no organic phosphate. The 
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inorganic phosphate of 79 specimens of plasma from 10 dogs 
averaged 14.4 mg. of HsPO, per 100 cc. of plasma with extreme 
variations of 33.5 and 11.6mg. The occasional traces of inorganic 
phosphate found in corpuscles and of organic phosphate in plasma 
apparently are due to postmortem changes. These bloods were 
usually drawn when the animals were in the postabsorptive state, 
but the same relation was found to obtain in the height of digestion. 

Unusually low values were found for inorganic phosphates in 
human corpuscles (as low as 1.5 mg. of HsPO, per 100 ce. of cor- 
puscles). Bloor obtained an average figure of 18.7 mg. of HsPO, 
per 100 cc. of corpuscles for men, and 15.7 mg. for women. 
Although solutions of human corpuscles were not obtained which 
were entirely free from inorganic phosphate (as was the case with 
dog’s corpuscles), the small amounts found, taken together with 
the established ease of decomposition of the organic phosphate of 
the corpuscles, suggest that in the living organism there is no 
inorganic phosphate in human corpuscles, and that the small 
amounts found represent postmortem changes. This point of 
view is not in keeping with the statement that the concentration 
of inorganic phosphate of serum and of whole blood in fresh speci- 
mens is identical. 














A QUANTITATIVE METHOD FOR THE DETERMINATION 
OF PHENOLS IN BLOOD. 


By NORRIS W. RAKESTRAW. 


(From the Department of Chemistry of Stanford University, Stanford 
University.) 


(Received for publication, March 5, 1923.) 


Since the attempt of Benedict and Theis (1) in 1918 to apply the general 
procedure of Folin and Denis (2) to the determination of phenol in blood, 
there seems to have been no other effort in this direction except that of 
Pelkan (3). The latter has pointed out some of the shortcomings of the 
method of Benedict and Theis. Not only is their method cumbersome, 
involving as it does an estimation of uric acid, a determination of uric 
acid plus phenol, and a calculation of phenol by difference—thus magnify‘r x 
the error—but in addition certain other features of the procedure ma « it 
impossible to obtain any likely index of conjugated phenols. The method 
proposed by Pelkan, on the other hand, although yielding more reliable 
results than the earlier one, would also seem to be open to some objections. 
The precipitation of proteins is sufficiently different from the widely used 
method of Folin and Wu (4) to make it impossible to use the same, now very 
familiar, tungstic acid filtrate which is used in so many other connections. 
Moreover, the removal of uric acid by silver lactate necessitates an extra 
filtration and often considerable trouble to eliminate excess silver. And 
lastly, the intensity of color obtained is hardly as great as might be desired. 

While investigating the uric acid method of Morris and Macleod (5) the 
possibility suggested itself of utilizing for the determination of phenols the 
clear solution remaining after the precipitation of uric acid by zine chloride 
and sodium carbonate. This proved feasible and was accordingly made the 
basis of the method herewith proposed. In this way it is possible to 
estimate uric acid and phenols, both free and conjugated, in an amount of 
filtrate easily obtained from 5 cc. of blood or plasma, or, in case duplicates 
are desired, from 8 to 10 cc. 


Optimum Conditions for Color Development. 


A study was first made of the conditions producing the maximum 
intensity of color when the reagent of Folin and Denis is added to 
phenol solutions of as low a concentration as that in the blood 
filtrate. Accordingly, a large number of experiments were made 
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on very dilute phenol solutions to determine the optimum con- 
ditions of alkalinity, ete. The addition of sodium sulfite was 
dispensed with, but the intensifying effect of sodium cyanide 
was found to be sufficient to justify its use. This is in agree- 
ment, also, with the more recent methods for color development 
by uric acid, notably the results of Folin (6), Benedict (7), and 
Morris and Macleod. It was found inadvisable, however, to use 
sodium cyanide alone to render the solution alkaline, for the 
cyanide produces by itself a blue color with the reagent. 

The fine white precipitate, which has apparently caused so much 
trouble in earlier work, it was found possible to avoid entirely if 
care was taken to avoid any great excess of the color reagent. 
The reagent used throughout this work was Bell’s modification of 
the Folin-Denis reagent (8). (There would seem to be no reason to 
doubt that the reagent described by Wu (9) would yield results 
of exactly the same sort.) This reagent was diluted with 3 
volumes of water, and 0.5 ce. of the diluted reagent was found 
sufficient to develop color with at least two or three times the 
amount of phenol normally present in 10 ce. of the filtrate. 

The optimum conditions for color development were eventually 
fixed as follows: 

To 10 ce. of solution containing about 0.030 mg. of phenol, 
0.5 cc. of the diluted phenol reagent, 2 cc. of 20 per cent sodium 
carbonate, and 1 cc. of 5 per cent sodium cyanide are added. The 
sodium carbonate must be allowed to destroy the excess reagent 
before the cyanide is added, else the latter will produce a small but 
appreciable amount of color. Due to the dilution, however, this 
point has not the importance that Chapin (10) assigns to it in 
the case of sodium sulfite. 

When allowed to stand at room temperature the color, developed 
under these conditions, increases in intensity for about an hour, 
at the end of which time it reaches a maximum and remains 
permanent almost indefinitely. To hasten the color development, 
however, the solution may be heated in boiling water for 1} 
minutes. Heating too long results in a somewhat diminished 
color intensity. 

Under these conditions of concentration blank determinations 
yield no color whatever. This will be dependent, however, upon 
the cyanide solution. Not only should this reagent be chemically 
pure, but the solution should preferably not be too fresh. 
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Relations between Different Phenols. 


Benedict and Theis and Pelkan have used a standard solution 
of resorcinol throughout for comparison, with an arbitrary factor 
to convert results to a phenol basis. Resorcinol had been found to 
give 86 per cent of the color yielded by an equal weight of phenol. 
This empirical factor was redetermined by the present method, 
as were also the factors for o- and p-cresol. 

Solutions of phenol, o-cresol, and p-cresol were prepared by 
weighing out about 5 gm. of the pure substance and dissolving in 
1,000 cc. of water containing a few drops of concentrated HCl. 
These solutions were analyzed by the method of Messinger and 
Vortmann (11) and found to have the following concentrations. 


mg. per cc. 
Phenol = 5.53 
o-Cresol = 4.62 
p-Cresol = 5.33 


These solutions were diluted 1:2,000, and their respective color- 
producing capacities compared by the present method with a 
standard solution of resorcinol prepared according to the directions 
of Benedict and Theis, containing 0.0232 mg. per cc. The ratio 
of resorcinol to the other three phenols as the result of a large 
number of determinations was as given in Table I. 

The results from o-cresol were somewhat more variable than from 
the others and the color was a trifle off shade. Unfortunately, no 
pure m-cresol was available to include with the others. 

The resorcinol standard of Benedict and Theis (0.581 mg.) 
instead of being equivalent to 0.5 mg. of phenol is, under the 
conditions of this method at least, equivalent to 0.637 mg. of 
phenol. The ratios of phenol to o- and p-cresol, 1.08 and 1.28, 
respectively, are in fairly close agreement with the similar ratios 
determined by Chapin who obtained 1.09 and 1.22 in these two 
cases. 

In all subsequent work the solution of phenol was used as a 
standard. This solution was found to have undergone no deteri- 
oration whatever after standing amonth. Although the weighing 
of pure phenol is uncertain, the determination of the concentration 
of pure solutions by the iodometric titration of Messinger and 
Vortmann is simple and rapid. Consequently, since the results 
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of “phenol” determinations are to be expressed in terms of phenol, 
the use of resorcinol standards and an arbitrary conversion factor 
would seem inadvisable for accurate work. 


Ratio between Color Intensity and Concentration of Phenol. 


In view of Benedict’s admonition in his method for the colori- 
metric estimation of uric acid to keep the standard and unknown 
within a narrow range of difference it seemed advisable to ascertain 
the range of proportionality between concentration and color 
intensity in the present method. 


TABLE I 





Resorcinol equivalent to 1 mg. of: 














Phenol. p-Cresol | o-Cresol 
mq. mg. | mg. 
0.910 0.725 0.772 
0.915 0.703 | 0.795 
0.936 0.710 | 0.772 
0.925 | 0.703 0.765 
0.883 | 0.724 0.745 
0.896 0.714 0.794 
0.910 0.704 0.720 
0.925 0.704 0.781 
0.913 0.714 | 0.809 
0.896 0.711 0.772 
0.925 | 0.725 0.779 
0.910 0.718 | 
0.910 | 
0.896 
0.908 | 
| 
| 


0.910 | 
| 
| 


Average....0.911 0.713 0.77(3) 





Accordingly, solutions of pure phenol of widely differing concen- 
tration were prepared by dilution of one standard, all subjected 
to the same procedure in the development of color, and all com- 
pared against the color of one standard solution of intermediate 
concentration. The theoretical concentration of this standard 
was 0.0267 mg. per 10 ce. The known amounts of phenol in 10 ce. 
of the other solutions and the amounts “found” by comparison 
against the standard were as shown in Table IT. 
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Fig. 1 shows the results of plotting the amounts ‘‘found”’ 
against the amounts “present.” The straight line is the ideal 
condition representing perfect proportionality. The crosses 
represent the actual results. It can be seen that the amount of 
phenol may safely be as little as half, or as much as twice, the 








TABLE II. 

7 Ratio | Ratio 
Present. Found Found: | Present. | Found | Found: 
present | | | present 

mg. m4. | my. | m4. | 
0.0053 | 0.0074 | 1.40 | 0.0267 | (Standard.) 1.00 
0.0085 0.0091 | 1.07 0.0320 | 0.0318 0.99 
0.0107 0.0108 | 1.01 0.0373 | 0.0367 | 0.98 
0.0128 0.0129 | 1.01 | 0.0426 0.0423 | 0.99 
0.0160 0.0150 | 0.94 | 0.0533 | 0.0525 | 0.99 
0.0213 0.0212 | 0.99 | 0.0800 0.0747 | 0.93 





Each result is the average of at least three closely agreeing 
determinations. 








Mé. | 
0.880 | + 
ra 0.060 } 
og 
Yn 
8) 
o 
A+ 0.040 
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Mé. 0.010 0.020 0030 0040 0050 0.060 0.070 0.080 
Found 


Fig. 1. Ratio between color intensity and concentration of phenol. 


amount in the standard and still retain satisfactory proportionality 
between color intensity and concentration. 


Separation of Uric Acid and Phenol. 


Pelkan seems to have obtained unsatisfactory results in the 
separation of uric acid and phenol by precipitation with zinc 
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chloride and sodium carbonate. The present writer has experi- 
enced no such difficulty. Not only was complete separation 
obtained, but no traces of zinc could be found in the filtrate. 

To 25 cc. of solutions containing both uric acid and pheno] were 
added 1 cc. of 2.5 per cent zine chloride and, after mixing, 1 cc. of 
10 per sodium carbonate. The precipitate was allowed to floccu- 





























to 


Average.....| 0.115, 92 | Average..../0.0653) 98 





TABLE III. 
Uric acid. | Phenol. a an 
precipitation and 
Present. | Found. —— Present. Found._| ri centrifuging. 
| } 
mg. | mg. |per cent| mg. mg. \per cent hrs. 
0.125 0.102 0.0667 (0.0663 
| 0.105 0.0667 
| 0.103 | 
Average .... | 0.103} 83 | Average....|0.0665 100| 0 
| | 
0.125 | 0.114) | 0.0667 |0.0661 
0.114 0.0641 
0.116) 0.0658 











0.125 0.0667 0.0631 
0.0666 

Average ....{0.0648} 97] 5} 
0.125 0.119 0.0667 (0.0630 


0.122 0.0640 





Average .....| 0.120} 96 | Average....\0.0635) 95 | 5 


























0.125 0.108) 86 0.0667 |0.0649) 97 | 24 
0.125 0.0667 |0.0660) 99 | 24 
0 125 0.0667 |0.0649| 97) O Precipitated with 


double amounts 
of ZnCl, and 
| NasCOs. 











late and settle somewhat and then was centrifuged. Phenol was 
determined in the supernatant liquid by subjecting 10 cc. to the 
procedure outlined above and uric acid was determined in the 
precipitate by the method of Morris and Macleod. Between 95 
and 100 per cent of the phenol was recovered in all cases, as shown 
in Table ITI. 
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The time allowed for the precipitate to settle before removal has 
no effect upon the phenol recovery, but apparently has some 
influence on the recovery of uric acid. 

Uric acid produces one-fourth to one-third of the color produced 
by phenol and small amounts of the former which may escape 
precipitation will have only a slight influence upon the recovery of 
phenol. The latter, on the other hand, produces no color whatever 
with the uric acid reagent of Morris and Macleod, or that of 
Benedict. 

Proteins and certain amino-acids, notably tryptophane and 
tyrosine (as well as a few other substances), are also known to 
yield color with the phenol reagent. Tryptophane and tyrosine, 
in amounts which might reasonably be expected to exist in the 
blood, were added to phenol solutions and found to produce a small 
but not serious increase in the color intensity. Such interference 
seems unavoidable, however, and it must be kept in mind that 
“phenol,” as determined by the present method, includes all non- 
protein constituents of the blood which are not precipitable by 
zine chloride and sodium carbonate and which yield a blue color 
with the phenol reagent of Folin and Denis. 


Procedure of the Method. 


The reagents used were: 

. Sodium tungstate, 10 per cent. 
. H.SO,, } normal. 

. ZnCh, 2.5 per cent. 

. NaeCOs, 10 per cent. 

. NagCOs, 20 per cent. 

6. Phenol reagent (Bell’s modification). 100 gm. of sodium 
tungstate, 20 gm. of phosphomolybdic acid, 50 cc. of 85 per cent 
H;PO,, 100 ec. of concentrated HCl. Gently refluxed for 2 hours 
with 750 cc. of water, and then diluted to 1,000 cc. Dilute a 
portion of this with 3 volumes of water before using. 

7. NaCN,5 percent. Add 3 to 4 drops of concentrated NH,OH 
to 100 cc. of the solution. Folin recommends partial access of air 
to the solution, as in a beaker covered with a watch-glass; or 
stopper the bottle with a cotton plug. 

8. Standard solution of phenol. Dissolve about 5 gm. of pure 
phenol in 1,000 cc. of H:O and add 4 to 5 drops of concentrated 


or Whe 
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HCl. The exact concentration of the solution is then determined 
by the method of Messinger and Vortmann, as follows: 

To 10 ce. add 6 cc. of approximately normal NaOH. Warm to 
65°C. and add slowly a measured excess (40 to 50 cc.) of normal 
iodine solution. When the precipitation of iodophenol is complete, 
cool the solution, acidify with diluted H.SO,, and make up to 250 
ec. Filter, and determine the excess iodine in an aliquot (100 cc.) 
of the filtrate by titration with standard thiosulfate solution. 
Calculate the iodine combined with the phenol. This multiplied 
by 0.1235 is the amount of phenol in 10 ce. 

This stock solution will keep for several weeks at least. 10 ce. 
of this diluted to 500 cc. affords a solution which can be used for 
several days. The dilute standard used for determinations is made 
by dilution of 25 cc. of this second solution to 1,000 cc. 10 ce. of 
this will then contain about 0.025 mg. of phenol. 

9. NaOH, 20 per cent. 20 gm. dissolved in 100 cc. of water. 

Precipitate proteins by the method of Folin and Wu, laking the 
blood with 7 volumes of water and then adding 1 volume of 
10 per cent sodium tungstate and 1 volume of 3 normal sulfuric 
acid. Let stand for some time and then filter. Following the 
directions of Morris and Macleod precipitate uric acid in 25 ce. 
of the filtrate by the addition of 1 ec. each of 2.5 per cent zinc 
chloride and 10 per cent sodium carbonate. Stir and let stand for 
an hour. Centrifuge to remove the precipitate, in which uric 
acid may be determined; or the solution may be filtered if there is 
no object in recovering uric acid. To 10 cc. of the filtrate add 0.5 
ec. of the diluted phenol reagent and 2 ce. of 20 per cent sodium 
carbonate. Mix and allow 4} minute for the destruction of the ex- 
cess reagent. Then add 1 cc. of 5 percent sodium cyanide. Im- 
merse in boiling water for 13 minutes. Cool in running water for 
at least 3 minutes and compare against a standard phenol solution, 
containing 0.025 to 0.030 mg. of phenol in 10 cc., which has been 
subjected to the same procedure as the unknown. 

For determinations in plasma and corpuscles the directions of 
Wu (12) should be followed in the precipitation of proteins, using 
for plasma 8 volumes of water and 34 volume of each of the two 
precipitating reagents, and for corpuscles 5 volumes of water and 
2 volumes of each of the reagents. 

It has been observed that if clear-cut precipitations of the pro- 
teins and of the uric acid are not obtained, necessitating repeated 
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filtrations and additions of precipitating reagents, there seems to be 
a tendency to carry down some of the phenol in the precipitates. 


Recovery of Phenol Added to Blood. 


Phenol was determined by this method in samples of normal 
human and dog’s blood and in samples of the same blood to which 
known amounts of phenol had been added, with the results given 
in Table IV. 


Total (Free Plus Conjugated) Phenols. 


Since no pure potassium phenylsulfate or other form of con- 
jugated phenols was available it was impossible to investigate 
the completeness with which conjugated phenols are hydrolyzed 
by heating with acid. In view of the results of previous workers, 











TABLE IV. 
Origin. ae | Difference. | Amount added. | Recovery 
mg. | mg. | mg. | per cent 
Dog. 2.35 None 
2.94 0.59 0.53 | 110 
3.44 | 1.09 1.07 102 
Human. 2.88 None. 
5.37 2.49 2.67 93 
1.86 None. | 
2.91 1.05 1.07 | 102 
3.16 1.30 1.33 97.5 
4.38 2.52 2.67 94 
| 











however, it seemed safe to assume that conjugated phenols are 
completely liberated by heating for 10 minutes at 100°C. in the 
presence of a few drops of concentrated HCl. Accordingly, atten- 
tion was directed solely to establishing conditions under which 
pure phenol solutions might be subjected to such treatment and 
still maintain their color-producing property unchanged when 
compared with standards which had not been heated. This 
proved feasible if certain precautions were observed. 

In the first place, the production of the blue color is very sen- 
sitive to changes in alkalinity, and solutions to be comparable, 
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must be kept within a fairly narrow range in this respect. HCl 
added both to standard and unknown must be partially neutral- 
ized before development of the color, but an excess of alkali must 
be avoided. During the heating it is advisable to close the tubes 
completely, to avoid not only possible loss of phenol by volatiliza- 
tion but also change in the volume of solution. A piece of large 
rubber tubing and a clamp-screw can be used for this purpose, 
but the rubber tubing must first be boiled in dilute acid and then 
in water, to remove traces of something on the inner surface which , 
interferes by increasing the color intensity. The following details 
were eventually fixed upon. 

To 10 ce. of filtrate is added 0.25 ec. of concentrated HCl, the 
tube closed with rubber tubing and a clamp-screw and heated in 
boiling water for 10 minutes. The same amount of HCl is also 











TABLE V. 
Phenol per 100 cc. 
Origin. 
Free. Total. Conjugated. 
mg. mg. mg. 
Dog. 2.91 3.10 0.19 
2.35 2.76 0.41 
Human. 1.86 2.34 0.48 
1.80 1.97 0.17 
2.43 3.23 0.80 
1.84 2.06 0.22 











added to 10 cc. of the standard solution, which is not heated. The 
solution is cooled and both to unknown and standard is added 0.5 
ec. of 20 per cent NaOH. This nearly, but not quite, neutralizes 
the HCl. Mix, and proceed as in the determination of free phenol. 
The difference between total and free represents conjugated 
phenol. 
» Pure solutions of phenol, known to contain 0.0267 mg. in 10 cc. 
subjected to this process, yielded 0.0267, 0.0265, 0.0272, and 0.0276 
mg., respectively, showing that the procedure has no effect upon 
free phenol present. 

Applying the method to the filtrate after precipitation of uric 
acid gave the results shown in Table V. 
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SUMMARY. 


1. A method is described for the determination of free and con- 
jugated phenols in the blood, based upon protein precipitation by 
tungstic acid, removal of uric acid by ZnCl, and NasCO;, and 
colorimetric determination of phenols by a modification of the 
older procedure of Folin and Denis. 

2. The determination is made upon the common filtrate of 
Folin and Wu and permits of combination with the uric acid 
method of Morris and Macleod, minimizing the amount of material 
necessary. 

3. The empirical factors representing the colorimetric relation- 
ship of phenol, resorcinol, and o- and p-cresol are redetermined 
by this method. 
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CHEMICAL FACTORS IN FATIGUE. 


II. FURTHER CHANGES IN SOME OF THE BLOOD CONSTITUENTS 
FOLLOWING STRENUOUS MUSCULAR EXERCISE. 


By NORRIS W. RAKESTRAW. 
WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF CHARLES V. BARLEY AND Youne D. Haan. 


(From the Department of Chemistry of Stanford University, Stanford 
University.) 


(Received for publication, March 27, 1923.) 


In the first paper of this series the author gave evidence to 
show that both uric acid and sugar increase in the blood following a 
short strenuous period of exercise (1). In one case which was 
kept under observation for 2 hours following exercise the uric acid 
was found to increase steadily during that time. 

To investigate this point further, and to extend it to include 
other constituents than uric acid, nine men were subjected to 
the same sort of exercise as in the earlier work; 7.e., running rapidly 
up and down stairs for about 10 minutes, or until almost 
completely exhausted. Four blood samples were taken in the 
usual way from an arm vein; one immediately before the exercise, 
one immediately after, another } hour later, and the last 1} hours 
after the exercise. Uric acid was determined in these samples, 
usually by the recent method of Benedict (2), and in a few cases 
by the method of Morris and Macleod (3). Sugar was determined 
by the modified Folin-Wu method (4); chlorides by the Whitehorn 
method (5); amino-acid N by Folin’s method (6); and free and 
conjugated phenols by a method recently suggested by the present 
author (7). All determinations were done in duplicate or 
triplicate. 

The results given in Table I show two significant facts: (1) 
Uric acid although sometimes increasing but slightly following a 
short period of exercise, continues to increase for some time there- 
after; (2) sugar, increasing decidedly after such a period of exercise, 
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rapidly returns to normal again, and has generally fallen to a 
subnormal level at the end of 14 hours. 




















TABLE I.* 
Uric acid. Phenols. 
Subject Chlo- | Amino- 
d- ; Sugar. : n 
comple. | Benedict pel _ — |e) ., | oP 
method. method . gated. 
mg. mq. mg. mg. mg. mq. mg. 
1 at 4.9 4.2 109 7.3 
b 5.4 4.9 117 7.3 
c 5.5 5.1 110 7.6 
d 5.8 6.5 6.9 
& 
2a 3.5 3.5 99 264 
, b 3.6 3.6 107 281 
c 4.0 3.7 100 265 
d 4.0 4.0 7 279 
3a 3.8 91 305 
b 3.8 121 308 
c 4.2 95 303 
d 3.8 85 304 
4a 3.8 166 290 6.4 
b 3.9 181 313 6.5 
c 4.5 173 297 6.5 
d 4.8 133 297 8.0 
5a 4.0 3.6 306 7.0 
b 4.2 3.7 311 6.9 
c 4.3 3.8 307 7.0 
d 4.3 3.9 309 6.6 
6a 5.3 97 296 2.51 0.12 
b 5.4 126 297 2.51 0.60 
c 5.9 100 299 2.43 0.80 
d 6.2 90 301 2.44 0.60 
7a 2.3 98 313 6.7 1.80 0.17 
b a2 161 315 5.7 1.78 0.29 
c 2.9 105 314 6.5 1.72 0.37 
d 3.1 93 310 6.5 1.84 0.22 


























* All values given per 100 cc. of blood. 

+ In Tables I and II, Sample a was taken immediately before the exer- 
cise; Sample b, immediately after the exercise; Sample c, 3 hour after the 
exercise; Sample d, 1} hours after the exercise. 








16 
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TABLE I—Concluded. 




















Uric acid. | Phenols. 
Subject Chlo- | Amino- | 
e Ss 2 ° : | 
sample. | Benedict | Morris, | SWE | rides. | ecidN.| | Coniu- 
method. saethed. , gated. 
mg. mg. mg. mg. mg. mg. mg. 
8a 3.6 132 302 | 7.3 | 1.80 | 0.36 
b 3.6 127 304 va 1.92 0.24 
c 3.9 124 298 7.1 1.91 0.21 
d 4.0 100 303 7 2.05 0.19 
9a 4.2 307 8.9 2.21 0.23 
b 4.3 307 6.0 2.12 0.23 
c 4.4 303 | 5.7 2.11 0.24 
d 4.8 307 | 5.5 | 2.02 | 0.41 




















The high initial sugar value for Subject 8 was probably the 
result of an emotional reaction. Difficulty was encountered in 
obtaining this sample, with more pain than usual. 

The other constituents studied would seem to have undergone 
no significant change. Free phenols do not seem to have. been 








TABLE II.* 
Average Changes of Sugar, Chlorides, and Uric Acid. 
Sample. ae Sugar. Chlorides. 

mg. mg. mg. 
a 0 0 0 
b +0.15 +21 +7 
c +0.44 + 2 +0 
d +0.55 -—17 +3 











* All values given per 100 cc. of blood. 


concerned, although in one case at least the change in conjugated 
phenols is well outside the experimental error, even though these 
results are obtained by difference. The values for amino-acid 
N are apparently somewhat erratic in a few cases. It is doubtful 
if the method is sufficiently accurate for this type of work. 

There would seem to be a slight tendency for chlorides to 
increase immediately following the exercise. Experience has 
shown that the limit of error in the method used is not more than 
2 per cent. In at least two cases the increase amounted to much 
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more than this and not once was a decrease found. Such an 
increase might, of course, arise from a slight concentration of the 
blood. 

In Table II, the average changes are summarized for those 
constituents which may be considered of most importance. 


SUMMARY. 


Determinations of the following constituents were made in 
the blood of nine men before and after a short period of strenuous 
muscular exercise: uric acid, sugar, amino-acids, chlorides, and 
free and conjugated phenols. Samples were taken at intervals 
up to 14 hours following the exercise. Uric acid was found to 
increase continuously over the period of observation; sugar 
increased immediately following the exercise, but fell below normal 
at the end of 14 hours. None of the other constituents altered 
significantly with the possible exception of a slight increase in 
chlorides immediately following the exercise. 
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A TRAP FOR THE VAN SLYKE GAS ANALYSIS 
APPARATUS. 


By A. T. SHOHL. 


(From the Department of Pediatrics, Yale University School of Medicine, 
and the New Haven Hospital, New Haven.) 


(Received for publication, March 10, 1923.) 


A simple and effective trap is suggested for use with the Van 
Slyke apparatus for gas analysis. It is needed because of the 
difficulty of obtaining correct determinations when an apparatus 
is newly set up or is taken apart and cleaned. Small bubbles 
of air held along the sides of the glass or rubber tubing are dis- 
lodged gradually. Further, there is always the danger of a leak 
where the rubber tubing is attached to the glass. 

The principle and design are clear from Fig. 1. The trap con- 
sists of a tube with a stop-cock parallel to the long axis of the 
blood pipette and connected to it by an oblique side arm. It is 
sealed to the apparatus at A. Any gas or fluid from the tubing 
is trapped, D, and can be removed by means of the stop-cock E. 
In giving directions to the glass blower, specify that B should be 
sharp and in a higher, horizontal plane than C. 

The trap can be attached to the fine bore apparatus or the 
constant volume apparatus and can be used with a mechanical 
shaker. 
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STUDIES IN NARCOSIS. 
I, ETHER ANALYSIS.* 


By T. K. KRUSE. 


(From the Department of Physiology and Pharmacology, School of Medicine, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh.) 


(Received for publication, March 1: , 1923.) 


A simple and reliable method for the determination of ether 
in expired air is still needed. Some methods described are labor- 
ious and some are inaccurate. The method of Kochmann and 
Strecker (1) seems the most simple. It depends upon the absorp- 
tion of ether by alcohol and absorption of alcoholic vapors by 
water. Such a procedure affects subsequent analysis in view of 
the fact that carbon dioxide is about three times as soluble in 
alcohol as it is in water (2). The methods of Nicloux (3) and 
Spenzer (4) were unsuitable for our purpose. Nitloux’s method 
depends upon the oxidation of ether in a sulfuric acid-chromate 
mixture. The method was found inaccurate, an observation also 
noted by Madelung (5) and Kochmann and Strecker (1). The 
method used by Spenzer (4), Rosenfeld (6), and later by Made- 
lung (5), consists of decomposition by combustion according to 
the principle employed in the elementary organic analysis. Such 
a procedure is too cumbersome when many analyses are desired. 

As previously reported (7), the principle of the method de- 
pends upon the absorption of ether by concentrated sulfuric acid 
by which absorption occurs quickly and completely and the pro- 
cedure in no way interferes with a subsequent analysis of carbon 
dioxide and oxygen. After the utility of the method was demon- 
strated it was found that Horwitz (8), upon the suggestion of 
Kunkel, made use of the same principle and that the principle is 
applied in certain industrial processes. 


* A preliminary communication on this subject was read at the Toronto 
meeting of the Society for Pharmacology and Experimental Therapeutics, 
December 29, 1922. 
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Method. 


The Guthrie analyzer (9) was provided with two additional 
absorbers, each containing 150 cc. of concentrated sulfuric acid 
covered with liquid petrolatum to exclude atmospheric moisture. 
Strong calcium chloride solution slightly acidified with hydro- 
chloric acid and colored with methyl orange was used as a displac- 
ing liquid. No vapor of hydrochloric acid is given off in measur- 
able quantities if the calcium chloride does not exceed 55 per cent. 
The solution is prepared as follows: 55 gm. of desiccator calcium 
chloride, without correction for moisture, are dissolved in water, 
filtered, and made up to 100 ce. A little methyl orange is added 
to color and hydrochloric acid to acidify, just sufficiently to 
change the color from yellow to red. The addition of acid is 
necessary on account of small amounts of calcium oxide present 
in commercial preparations. 

The procedure is the same as for an ordinary air analysis (9) ex- 
cept that ether is removed first. Two to three displacements are 
adequate for complete absorption. In practice, however, six 
to ten displacements are made to facilitate cooling of the gas to 
room conditions. The purpose of the second absorber is for 
the storage of nitrogen. After ether is removed an approximately 
equivalent volume of nitrogen is added so that the oxygen read- 
ings will fall on scale. A pyrogallate solution is obviously the 
best for the storage of nitrogen. In practice concentrated sul- 
furic acid has been found suitable, particularly if the nitrogen of 
each analysis is pushed into the storage absorber. For long 
continued storage it is kept in the pyrogallate absorber. 

In view of the fact that the results of some of the control ex- 
periments reported in this paper fall within range of exactness 
uncommon for instruments of this character it seems desirable 
to describe the conditions under which they were procured. The 
two most disconcerting factors of such instruments are incomplete 
drainage and variation of temperature. 

1. Drainage.—The drainage factor can be controlled in a short 
burette provided it is kept clean and the drainage time is carefully 
taken. A drainage period of 3 minutes, as described by Guthrie 
(9), was found most suitable. At this time, rate of drainage has 
decreased sufficiently to enable one to read accurately and is the 
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last minute period in which drainage is constant. For best results 
the drainage period should begin at the instant that the bulb is 
lowered. The reading at the end of the period should not exceed 
3 minutes by more than 10 seconds. In a test with the solution 
in use drainage lacked 0.06 cc. of being complete in 3 minutes at 
the total volume and carbon dioxide levels while at the oxygen 
level it lacked only 0.02 cc. This error becomes compensated 
and at times exceeded in view of the unavoidable heating which 
has occurred when the oxygen reading is taken. With suitable 


TABLE I. 


Rate of Drainage in Analyzer Burette. 





Total volume level. | CO: level. | Oz level 








Drainage time. a a ee? ~— 
| Test Test | Test | Test | Tes t | Test | Test | Test 
I. | I. | TIT. | IV. | : | I. Il 





whi ry ce. ce. | cc. cc. | os ce. | ec 
0 09 09 0 0 © 
0. 090. 090. 090. 09/0. 080. 08/0. 030.03 


_ 

os 
i 
S 
i) 








9 

3 0.030. 03'0.0310. 030.030. 03,0 0 

4 0.030 (0.08}0.0210.01/0.01 0.01 0.01 

5 0. 01/0.010.01 | | | 

6 0. 01! | 

7 0 

8 0.01 | | | 

9 0 

20 0 0. s,s — = 050 050. 01 0. 01 
fe ee meee 0. 18/0. = 180.190. 7h. 17\0.05,0.05 
Drainage in 3 min................. 0.12.12 0.12\0.12 (0.1/0. 11/0.03,0.03 
Incomplete drainage in 3 min........ 0. 06,0. 06 0.06,0.07 0. 06 0. 06,0. 02/0.02 





precautions, therefore, theoretical analyses of outside air are 
obtained with surprising frequency. 

Results of an experiment illustrating rate of drainage are re- 
corded in Table I. After room air was drawn into the burette 
the rubber connection to the leveling bulb was clamped, the 
burette remaining open to atmospheric air. Drainage readings 
were taken at various levels, at minute intervals and finally at a 
time when drainage was known to be complete, usually after 20 
minutes. The first reading always occurred after a drainage of 
1 minute. 
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2. Temperature-—Analyses were always made under stabilized 
room conditions. Carelessness in this regard leads to inaccurate 
results even with an instrument provided with a compensator 
such as is the Haldane. With the latter instrument it has been 
observed repeatedly that compensation was most complete for 
slight variations in temperature only; 7.e., when compensation 
was least necessary. There seems to be a tendency towards 
carelessness with such instruments because of failure to realize 
the limits of compensation. On the other hand, with an instru- 
ment not so provided, the operator realizes that every precaution 
must be taken against temperature variations so that very good 
results can be obtained with a simpler instrument. 


TABLE II. 
Test Showing Suitability of Room Conditions. 








Test No. Volume. Absorber. Displacement. 
ce. 
1 39.78 NaOH + 
2 39.79 H.SO,, No. 1 3 
3 39.79 H,SO,, No. 2 3 
+ 39.79 NaOH 4 
5 39.79 H,SO,, No. 1 3 
6 39.80 H.SO,, No. 2 3 
7 39.80 NaOH 4 














One may determine whether room conditions are suitable by 
passing a non-absorbable gas, such as nitrogen, into the various 
absorbers as a preliminary procedure. The determinations 
should agree within 0.01 to 0.02 ec. A test of such character is 
recorded in Table II. In this particular case a mixture of oxygen 
and nitrogen was used since oxygen determinations were not desired 
on that day. 

8. Calcium Chloride as a Displacing Liquid.—After it was 
established that sulfuric acid was a satisfactory absorbant for 
ether it was necessary to determine the effect of treating carbon 
dioxide and oxygen with sulfuric acid in a similar manner as 
might occur in routine analyses. Expired air was stored in a 
17 liter bottle under pressure by forcible expiration through a 
tube placed in the mouth. Such a bottle will furnish 2 liters 
of air of constant composition, without the use of a displacing 
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liquid for its transfer to the analyzer. Samples were analyzed 
for carbon dioxide and oxygen both before and after exposure 
to sulfuric acid. With the use of acidulated water in the instru- 
ment it was found that about 0.30 per cent of the sample was 
absorbed after exposure to sulfuric acid, Table III. Later tests 
showed that the loss was due to absorption of carbon dioxide by 
the displacing liquid. 

To determine the efficiency of a 55 per cent calcium chloride 
solution as a displacing liquid, carbon dioxide samples of uniform 
composition were analyzed with the Haldane analyzer, using 
mercury, and with the Guthrie apparatus, using acidulated water, 
and acidulated water saturated with the same gas before the 
first test and a 55 per cent calcium chloride solution. The results 
tabulated in Table IV show that with the use of calcium chlo- 








TABLE III. 
Results Showing Loss of CO. When Displacing Liquid Consists of Acidulated 
Water. 
CO: ya a a Absorption by NaOH. Total CO». O» 
per cent per cent per cent per cent 
0.30 2.63 2.93 17.76 
2.90 2.90 17.75 
2.87 2.87 17.75 
0.37 2.55 2.92 17.77 
0.30 
0.32 2.63 2.95 17.79 














ride in the Guthrie instrument determinations are nearly as 
accurate as with the Haldane instrument. It further shows that 
acidulated water alone gave inaccurate results, but that such 
a solution saturated with carbon dioxide gave satisfactory results, 
a conclusion verified in our student laboratory. Such saturation 
is required for each analysis as is indicated by the progressive 
decrease of percentages in which only a single saturation was 
employed. 

4. Completeness of Ether Removal from Expired Air Gases.— 
After it was demonstrated that a calcium chloride solution, 
under conditions as specified, absorbed very little carbon dioxide, 
it was necessary to determine whether there was any absorption 
by sulfuric acid. Samples of carbon dioxide and air mixtures of 
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uniform composition were analyzed for carbon dioxide. Other 
samples were analyzed after exposure to sulfuric acid, while 
others were analyzed for carbon dioxide after the samples were 
passed over liquid ether and the vapors subsequently absorbed 
by exposure to sulfuric acid. The latter procedure was to test 
the completeness of ether absorption in the presence of carbon 
dioxide. The results are essentially identical, showing that no 
carbon dioxide is absorbed by sulfuric acid, Table V. The 
TABLE IV. 
Comparison of CO, Analyses by Various Procedures and Instruments. 





























Haldane. | Guthrie 
_ | Acidu'ated H.O + Pine 7 
Mercury. | Acidulated HO. | single CO, 55 per cent CaCl 
| saturation 
per cent per cent per cent per cent 
3.12 2.91 3.10 3.10 
3.14 | 3.07 3.12 
3.12 | | 3.05 3.13 
3.02 3.12 
3.13 | 3.00 3.10 
| 3.11 
Average.....3.13 | | 3.05 3.11 





TABLE V. 
Showing Completeness of Ether and CO, Absorption in Each Other’s Presence. 





CO: analysis after treatment CO: analysis after removal 








. | 
CO: by usual analysis. | with sulfuric acid. of added ether. 
per cent | per cent per cent 
2.96 2.98 2.94 
3.02 2.98 3.00 
2.97 2.97 2.97 
Average. .2.98 2.98 2.97 








greater variation of individual results with the ether samples 
was presumably caused by irregular temperature variations 
such as cooling from ether evaporation and subsequent heating 
from ether absorption. At the date of this experiment the tem- 
perature factors of the method were not fully appreciated. 
The efficiency of ether removal by sulfuric acid was also 
tested upon atmospheric air from which added ether was success- 
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fully removed as indicated by corresponding results obtained 
with control air, Table VI. These results, therefore, show that 
ether is completely removed from gases found in expired air by 
treatment with sulfuric acid without affecting the subsequent 
analysis. 

5. Limits of Ether Absorption by Sulfuric Acid.—It seemed 
desirable to determine how much ether may be absorbed by 
sulfuric acid before absorption becomes incomplete. Two 50 
ec. graduated cylinders were arranged in series with a 250 cc. 
bottle with wash bottle connections. The first cylinder con- 
tained 22 cc. of ether, the second 21 ec. of concentrated sulfuric 


TABLE VI. 
Results Showing the Successful Removal of Ether from Outside Air. 























CoO, Oz Ether. Remarks. 
per cent per cent per cent 
0.05 20.90 2.53 Outside air with ether. 
0.00 20.94 2.50 
0.03 20.89 2.54 
0.00 20.96 2.48 
Average .0.02 20.92 2.51 
0.00 20.88 Outside air. 
0.05 20.90 
0.00 20.96 
0.025 20.92 | 
Average .0.018 20.91 | 








acid, and the bottle served as a safety and sampling device. 
Air was drawn through by mouth suction to detect ether vapors 
and the content of the bottle was analyzed at intervals. The 
volumes of liquids in the cylinders were determined from time 
to time. The results, tabulated in Table VII, show that absorp- 
tion is complete except after the volume of acid has nearly 
doubled. In view of the fact that the volume of sulfuric acid 
increases with absorption of ether, experiments were performed 
as before, but arranged with two cylinders of sulfuric acid. 
Drawing ether vapor through them, the volume of the second 
acid absorber was not increased until that of the first had been 
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nearly doubled. Inasmuch as the absorber on the analyzer 
contains 150 ec. of acid, and since 1 cc. of ether is equivalent to 
more than 200 cc. of vapor, the absorber would absorb completely 
until 30 liters of vapor had been taken up. In routine analysis 
less than 4 cc. of vapor are found in expired air samples. Hence, 
on that basis 7,000 analyses could be made before absorption 
became incomplete. 

6. Determination of Number of Displacements Required.—In 
order to determine the number of displacements into the acid 
required to insure complete absorption, 3 to 4 per cent ether 
mixtures in air were introduced into the analyzer. Determina- 
tions were made after a variable number of displacements. 
Constancy of readings was taken to indicate complete absorption. 








TABLE VII. 
Results of Aspirating Ether through Sulfuric Acid. 

Volume in ether Volume in H:SO; Ether detected Unabsorbed ether 
cylinder. cylinder. by taste. by analysis. 
cc. ce. per cent 

22 21 None. 
19 23 " None. 
18 24 “ 
17 25 - 
15 27 ” None. 
11 30 ag 
9 32 - None. 
2 39 Faint taste. 0.42 














It was found that after two or three displacements further dis- 
placements did not alter the readings, as is illustrated in Table 
VIII. However, later tests revealed that ether concentrations 
of 8 to 10 per cent require six displacements into the acid before 
concordant results are obtained, Table IX. 

7. Heating of Gas during Absorption.—The following tests 
were applied to determine whether the greater number of dis- 
placements necessary for higher concentrations of ether was a 
temperature factor or one of slower absorption. A variable 
number of displacements were made employing one or both 
absorbers on vapor mixtures of 8 to 10 per cent. It was found 
that when the displacements were divided between the two 
absorbers, three total displacements were equivalent to six made 
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in one absorber. This led to the belief that although three dis- 
placements were adequate for complete absorption an additional 
number was required to facilitate cooling of the gas heated 
during absorption. The correctness of this belief was later 
verified. By the employment of only three displacements in 
one absorber and allowing the gas to cool spontaneously for an 
hour, it was found that the remaining gas did not contain ether 
(Test VII, Table IX). 


TABLE VIII. 
Number of Displacements Required for Complete Absorption. 








Test No. Readings. Displacements. 
cc. 

I 40.00 0 
38.28 1 

38.22 2 more, 

38.22 _. = 

II 39.98 0 
38.26 3 

38.26 10 more. 
III 40.01 0 
38.50 2 

38.50 10 more. 











A similar difficulty was experienced by Horwitz (8), employing 
ether concentrations of 38 to 84 per cent. He concluded that 
absorption required 38 to 75 minutes. Presumably, he was led 
to this conclusion by the heating of the gas which required a. long 
time to cool. The heat of reaction of ether and sulfuric acid is 
comparable to the familiar reaction of water and sulfuric acid. 


SUMMARY. 


A method for the analysis of ether in expired air is described, 
together with notes on air analysis employing an aqueous analyzer 
from which results are obtained that compare favorably with those 
obtained from a mercury instrument. 
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TABLE IX. 
Results Illustrating the Heat of Absorption. 





Displacements in 























Test No. | Volume of gas. Displacements in Absorber I. | y we og 
ce. > | 
I 39.78 
36 .37 | 3 
36.28 3 
36.28 3 
II 40.00 | 
36.50 3 
36.42 3 
36.42 3 
III 39.72 
36.17 1 2 
36.17 | 3 | 
36.17 | 3 
IV 39.80 
36.28 3 
36 .22 3 
36.21 3 
V 39.79 
36.32 2 1 
36.32 3 
36.31 3 
VI | 39.97 
36.45 6 
| 36.44 3 
| | 
VI } 39.83 
| 36.32 3 
36.28 Volume after an hour. | 
36.28 3 
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In 1917 Guthrie (1) reported certain shock experiments in which 
respiratory exchange was studied on animals in ether narcosis. 
At that time a suitable method for the separation of ether vapor 
from the expired air was not available. Since then such a method 
has been devised (2). The present report deals with a descrip- 
tion of the application of the method to studies of respiratory 
exchange in anesthetized animals, with a preliminary report of 
results upon animals in various stages of reduction. 


Behavior of Ether in a Sptirometer. 


Ether confined in a spirometer does not remain uniform in 
composition due to its solubility in water, condensation, tendency 
to stratify, etc. A loss of ether does not affect the results of 
respiratory exchange if uniformity of mixture is maintained 
during the sampling period. However, an effort was made to 
prevent as much loss as possible in order to increase the usefulness 
of the method for the determination of the concentration of ether 
exhaled. 

1. Solubility in Water—In a spirometer of 15 liter capacity 
with water over the entire cross-section of the chamber, ether is 
lost appreciably in a short time. In one experiment consecutive 


* A preliminary communication on this subject was read at the Toronto 
meeting of the American Physiological Society, December 27, 1922. An 
abstract of this paper was published in the American Journal of Physi- 
ology (Kruse, T. K., Am. J. Physiol., 1923, lxiii, 398). 
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analyses, spaced 15 minutes apart, yielded the following concen- 
trations; 11.50, 10.02, and 9.98 per cent, respectively. Over a 
24 hour period there was a loss of 66 to 81 per cent of ether, 
while the loss of carbon dioxide and oxygen was only 12 to 16 
per cent and 0.6 to 1 per cent, respectively. 

In spirometers of 75 to 100 liter capacities, so constructed 
that the water is confined to a sealing space, loss by solubility is 
slight after the initial change has occurred. For instance, in a 
spirometer freshly filled with ether vapor, when mixed before 
each test to insure uniformity of concentration, consecutive 
analyses spaced 20 minutes apart yielded 11.25, 11.24, and 11.20 
per cent, respectively. In another experiment, Table I, the 
concentration diminished from 8.83 to 8.23 per cent. In this 
experiment the spirometer had been used for ether storage for a 
number of days. It is very evident that the loss of ether from 
this source in a suitable spirometer is without significance in 
studies of this character. 

2. Stratification —The extent of stratification is recorded in 
Tables Iand II. To insure uniform mixture a hand syringe bulb 
was attached to the spirometer so that air was withdrawn from 
the top of the bell and forcibly pumped through a movable but 
sealed tube extending for a foot into the bell. 50 to 100 complete 
discharges are adequate for mixing 40 liters of gas. In Table I 
the spirometer was filled with air and ether vapor and mixed at 
once by 100 discharges of the hand pump. Ether and carbon 
dioxide concentrations were determined at intervals. The car- 
bon dioxide percentages are calculated upon the volume after 
absorption of ether and, therefore, are not dependent upon ether 
variations and serve to control the analyses. In Table II there 
is a similar experiment recorded with the exception that the 
ether had stratified from the previous day and carbon dioxide 
analyses were omitted. It is seen from the results that within 2 
hours of collection the concentration may vary, due to stratifica- 
tion, from 8.84 to 8.67 per cent, Table II, or from 8.63 to 8.46 per 
cent, Table I, with ether concentrations of 8 to 9 per cent, if 
sampled from the middle portion of the bell. When the gas is 
mixed by pumping before sampling, ether concentrations may be 
kept uniform, 11.35 a.m. and 12.07 p.m., Table I, and 10.28, 10.45, 
and 11.01 a. m., and 1.46 and 2.01 p.m., Table II. Manipulation 
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™ of the bell also tends to mix the gas, but less thoroughly. This 
a is seen when consecutive analyses of an unmixed supply yielded 
r, TABLE I. 
16 Showing Behavior of Ether Vapor in Spirometer. 
d Date. Time. Ether. | . Source. | ee. Remarks. 
is 1922 p.m, per cent per cent 
a July 7 4.00 | 100 Refilled 
_ spirometer. 
se 4.04 | 8.83 | 3.00 | Middle. 
“ 4.17 8.75 | 3.03 “ 
20 4.30 | 8.71 | 2.97 “ 
1e 4.45 8.58 3.02 ” 
is ; 

Average...........| 8.72 3.00 ; 
a ; 
m - 4 
in July 8 9.20 8.00 2.94 | Top. ; 

9.34 | 8.30 | 2.94 | “ } 
9.51 8.30 2.94 ” i 
in ‘ 
lb Average........... 8.20 2.94 : 
" 10.04 | 8.40 | 3.00 | Middle. 
. 10.20 | 8.49 | 3.02 “ ; 
te ; 
I Average...........| 8.45 | 3.01 | 
at 10.45 | 8.63 | 2.96 | Middle. | 100 ' 
mn 11.00 8.46 2.94 - H 
I- 11.20 8.48 2.95 i t 
- 11.35 | 8.56 | 2.96 “ 30 
er cage 
m 12.07 8.55 2.94 as 100 4 
1e Average........... 8.54 2.95 
le a.m. 
2 July 12 | 9.02 | 8.09 | 2.77 | Middle. | 50 
a- 9.20 8.21 | 2.78 “ 50 : ’ 
er 9.48 8.23 2.78 ” 
if * Calculated upon volume after ether absorption. 
is 
“ increasing concentrations, 9.20, 9.34, 10.04, and 10.20 a.m., 
5, Table I, and 9.02, 9.14, and 9.32 a.m., and 1.02, 1.17, and 1.30 
™ p.m., Table II. After mixing, stratification begins at once as is 
‘ 
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illustrated in Table I in which consecutive analyses spaced 15 
minutes apart yielded 8.83, 8.75, 8.71, and 8.58 per cent, 
respectively. This is also seen at times when concentrations just 
after mixing are lower than samples collected a little later and 
analyzed upon the following day, Table III, Samples I and III. 
In view of the fact that carbon dioxide and oxygen percentages 
are based upon the volume after ether absorption, variations of 
ether per cent will affect only the total volume correction of the 
experimental period. In such experiments, were mixing neglected 











TABLE II. 
Showing Behavior of Ether Vapor in Spirometer. 
Time. Ether. Source. bed Remarks. 
a.m. per cent 
9.02 8.23 Top. Mixture undisturbed for 18 
hrs. 
9.14 8.53 a 
9.32 | 8.64 
9.45 8.72 Middle. 
10.00 8.70 = 
10.12 | 8.7 . 
10,28 8.84 “a 50 Uniformity due to mixing. 
10.45 8.84 se 50 
11.01 8.83 ” 50 
p.m. 
1.02 8.67 ° 
1.17 8.68 5 
1.30 8.72 " 
1.46 8.81 = 50 Uniformity due to mixing. 
2.01 8.81 - 50 























the error would be less than 40 to 100 cc. in a volume of 40 liters, 
a high determination of an average experimental period. Such 
a volume is less than can be read with accuracy on the usual 


spirometer. However, since the type of respiration sometimes 


changes during a test and, therefore, the concentration of ether, 
it seemed desirable to mix the gas before sampling even though 
the variation usually is quite small. 

3. Absorption by Rubber.—Since ether vapor is rapidly taken up 
by rubber this material should be reduced to a minimum in 
apparatus containing ether vapor. White rubber absorbs less 
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ether than the black gum rubber. In an experiment in which 2 
feet of gum tubing were used for about 2 hours this characteristic 
was very apparent. This tube, after expelling all the contained 
gas, was layed aside. A few minutes later, upon inhaling through 
the tube, a suffocating concentration of vapor wasfound. Air was 
then blown through the tube to expel all vapor present. A few 
minutes later the contents of the tube were analyzed and ether 
vapor was present in 9.5 per cent concentration. A similar experi- 
ment performed with white rubber gave a concentration of ether 
vapor less than 1 per cent. 

4. Sampling.—Whenever possible analyses were made directly 
from the spirometer. However, under experimental conditions 
complete analyses had to be delayed and, therefore, required 
some suitable method of storing samples. The following metho 
and apparatus were found suitable. The 500 cc. glass bottle 
sampler employed by Guthrie (3) was used. Acid water was 
used for displacement. 4 to 5 additional liters were pushe | 
through the sampler after complete water displacement had oc- 
curred in order to displace the first portion which usually has 
lost some gas by solubility in water. The rubber connections 
were tightly clamped and the sample was set aside for analysis. 
Up to 24 hours after sampling good results were obtained, pro- 
vided displacement from the sampler to the analyzer was made 
with 55 per cent of desiccator calcium chloride solution (2). 

Table III shows that collected samples taken by this method 
give as good results 24 hours after collection as when taken 
directly from the spirometer at the time of the experiment. 
With the employment of concentrated calcium chloride solution 
consecutive analyses are usually nearly identical for all deter- 
mined gases. A 500 cc. sampler already containing about 150 
ec. of displacing fluid consisting of calcium chloride can be used 
for still another day without introducing an excessive error in 
the oxygen or carbon dioxide determination. The ether lost 
by this time is somewhat greater as is illustrated in the following 
percentages found, 4.65 to 4.33, 3.85 to 3.51, 6.28 to 5.69, 6.83 
to 6.48. Inasmuch as the ether concentrations are essential 
for the correction of total ventilation volume and the possible 
error is less than 1 per cent it is obvious that by this method 
analyses may be made within several days after the experiment 
without introducing prohibitive errors. 
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Table IV illustrates a similar experiment. Consecutive analyses 
are essentially identical for oxygen and carbon dioxide but for 
ether the variations are greater. This was in part due to the 
fact that analyses at the time of the experiment and sampling 
for later analyses were spaced farther apart after mixing than 
occurred in Table III and to the fact that in the latter experiment 
a loose piece of glass tubing was dropped in the bottle before 
sampling to insure a thorough mixing of the gas by shaking the 

TABLE Ill. 


Comparison of Analyses of Samples Taken Directly from Spirometer, 24 and 
48 Hours after Sampling. 






































Bample| Ether. | CO: | O: 
No. | Remarks. 
_{Test 1. [Test 2.) (Test 1./Test 2. Test 1. | Test 2. | 
per per | per ee per | per per 
cnt cent | cent | cent | cent cent 
I | 4.59) 2.62 | From spirometer. 
4.65) 2.61 18.58 “ sampler after 24 hrs. 
4.33) 2.53 18.59 48 hrs. after sampling.* 
II | 3.85) 2.07 From spirometer. 
3.85) 3.85) 2.07) 2.06) 18.87) 18.86) “sampler after 24 hrs. 
3.51) 2.00 18.88 48 hrs. after sampling.* 
111, 6.18| 3.22 From spirometer. 
6.28) 3.23) 17.31 | “ sampler after 24 hrs. 
5.69| , 3.22! | 17.35 | 48 hrs. after sampling.* 
1V | 6. 84 6.83 | 4. 53} 4.54) 16.10) 16 .02| From spirometer. 
6 83) | 4.54! | 16.07 “sampler after 24 hrs. 
6.48! 4.3 51) | 16.04 | 48 hrs. after sampling.* 








* Sampler contained 150 cc. of CaCl, solution for 24 hours. 


bottle before each test. This was accomplished by holding the 
bottle horizontally and shaking with a rotary motion. The 
absence of this procedure in Table IV is apparent in the ether 
column in that the second analysis is higher than the first. In no 
case, however, are the results sufficiently discordant to affect 
conclusions in studies of this character. 


Method of Procedure. 


After the above facts were determined and the technique for 
accurate determinations established the method was applied 
to animals under experimental conditions. Dogs were anes- 
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thetized with ether and arranged to record blood pressure and 
respiration. Ether was administered by tracheal cannula at- 
tached to an automatic device provided with valves to separate 
the expired from the inspired air (4). The valves were always 
tested to insure absence of leaks. The expired air was led by a 
glass tube to either a 75 or 100 liter spirometer. The collected 
gas of the initial period was always expelled to wash out connec- 
tions and the dead air space of the spirometer. The collection 
period usually lasted 10 minutes. Blood pressure and respiration 


TABLE IV. 


Comparison of Analyses of Samples Taken Directly from Spirometer and 
24 Hours after Sampling. 


























gample| Ether. | CO: | O: 
“N | ; . | Remarks. 
|Test 1,|Test 2.'Test 1. Test 2.) Test 1. | Test 2. 
per | per per per per | per | 
| cent cent | cent | cent cent cent | 
I 6.97| | | | Taken from spirometer. 
6.86 1 89) 1.87) 18.69} 18 65| 24 hrs. later from sampler. 
II 8.01) | 2.24 | | Taken from spirometer. 
7.20) 7.47) 2.29) 2.24 18.14 18.10, 24 hrs. later from sampler. 
6.48) 2.17) 18.10 | 72 “ after sampling. 
III | 1.20) 2.05 Taken from spirometer. 
1.23) 1.25) 2.07| 2.08) 18.57) 18.58) 24 hrs. later from sampler. 
IV 6.41) b 2| | Taken from spirometer. 
5.84) 6.09 1.39) 1.39} 19.42) 19.45) 24 hrs. later from sampler. 
V | 6.58 1.67 Taken from spirometer. 
5.79) 6.03) 1.66) 1.64) 18.98) 19.02} 24 hrs. later from sampler. 
VI | 1.05 | Taken from spirometer. 
1.08| 1.08) 1.70| 1.67] 19.42) 19.46 24 hrs. later from sampler. 
VII | 0.86 1.34) Taken from spirometer. 
0.90 1.31) 1.37; 19.69) 19.71) 24 hrs. later from sampler. 




















tracings were taken during the collection period. The gas in 
the spirometer was pumped 100 times with the hand syringe bulb. 
The volume and temperature were recorded. Analyses for ether 
and carbon dioxide were made at once. A 500 cc. sample was 
then taken by displacement with acid water. After all the water 
was out 4 to 5 additional liters were pushed through the sampler. 
These analyses were usually made on the following day. In this 
manner the respiratory exchange was studied on dogs in various 
stages of reduction, with or without further administration of 
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ether. Of course, in no instance was an animal permitted to 
regain consciousness. The oxygen and carbon dioxide percentages 
are based on the volume after ether absorption. A correction was 
not made for the ether retained by the body. Inasmuch as the 
changes in respiratory exchange were so much greater than the 
possible error from this source its determination was not made. 


Results with the Method. 


Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate the nature of the results obtained. The 
dotted lines in Fig. 1 indicate periods when ether administration 
was discontinued. Calculations are based on 10 kilo dogs. The 
actual weights varied from 10 to 12 kilos. In Fig. 2 average 
determinations are represented for the first 2 to 3 hour period 
arranged according to ether concentrations exhaled. Inasmuch 
as concentrations of exhaled ether increase with the intensity of 
administration one may assume that such determinations indicate 
the intensity of etherization. Tables V, VI, VII, and VIII 
represent abbreviated protocols of those experiments which were 
free from obvious technical errors. The observations may be 
summarized as follows: 

1..In moderate to deep anesthesia, extending over many hours 
the oxygen consumption and carbon dioxide elimination described 
a fairly constant reduction curve dependent more upon duration 
of anesthesia than upon precise procedures. Light anesthesia 
showed a similar reduction curve, but at a higher level. Removal 
of ether markedly augmented respiratory exchange, but such in- 
creases became progressively less with the length of narcosis. 

2. The sums of actual oxygen and carbon dioxide percentages 
in deep narcosis were as low as 19.93, and as high as 21.60 when 
ether was removed. 

3. Carbon dioxide elimination was depressed more than oxygen 
consumption in deep narcosis and the reverse was true upon re- 
moval of ether. The respiratory quotients accordingly decreased, 
but in the terminal stage of deep anesthesia they might increase, 
Experiment 4 and Samples I, II, and III of Experiment 5. 

4. For equal duration of narcosis, the depression of metabolism 
was associated with intensity of narcosis (Fig. 2). 

5. In light anesthesia, the oxygen consumption exceeded 
carbon dioxide elimination provided the animal had not been 
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Fic. 1. Superimposed curves of Experiments 4, 5, 6, and 7 showing 


oxygen consumption, carbon dioxide elimination, and ventilation rates 
per 10 kilo dog. Experiment 6 was one of light anesthesia. 
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previously saturated with ether (Fig. 1), Experiment 6 and 
Samples III, IV, V, and VI of Experiment 7. In the latter test the 
animal was resuscitated after the heart had stopped beating. Arti- 
ficial respiration was employed for 10 minutes before spontaneous 
respiration began, The test was made immediately after respira- 
tion began. Aftertheetherhad been removed for 42 minutes it had 
to be readministered due to return of reflexes. 5 minutes after 
its readministration another test was made. In both tests oxygen 


RQ. Ether 0,, 
7 CO, 
Vol. oc. 
liters -= Ether, per cent 
1.10 110 | 
1.00 100 
0.90 90 
0.80 
0.70 
060 





et See — 
C0,=C0,,cc. per: min. 
V =Volume,liters per min 
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Experiment 6 


Fic. 2. Showing average results during the first 2 hours of anesthesia. 


consumption exceeded carbon dioxide elimination. A little later 
the animal again became saturated with ether and upon its re- 
moval carbon dioxide elimination again exceeded oxygen con- 
sumption. Ventilation rates do not seem to be determining 
factors. The influence of ether upon the metabolism seems to 
involve other mechanisms. The close relationship of ether con- 
centration exhaled to carbon dioxide eliminated is further illus- 
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trated in Dogs 6 and 4 (Fig. 2), in which the former dog with the 
higher ventilation rate eliminated the less carbon dioxide as 
represented by the respiratory quotients. Another illustration 
occurs in Dogs 5 and 7 in which the latter dog with a third greater 
ventilation rate eliminated the less carbon dioxide, the respiratory 
quotients being essentially equal. 

6. Animals in a state of reduction require much less anesthetic 
as the reduction increases. The results of Guthrie on animals 
in shock are qualitatively supported by these studies. In his 
experiments the ether factor was only partially controlled inasmuch 
as a suitable method was unavailable at that time. 

The precise interpretation of these results and their relation 
to the results of others is delayed until the series is more complete. 
The current interest for better anesthesia justifies the description 
of results though based on a limited number of experiments. 


SUMMARY. 


A method is described which is suitable for the study of the 
respiratory exchange in etherized animals, with a preliminary 
report of results obtained upon animals in various stages of 
reduction. 
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A NEW SULFUR-CONTAINING AMINO-ACID ISOLATED 
FROM THE HYDROLYTIC PRODUCTS OF PROTEIN.* 


By J. HOWARD MUELLER. 


(From the D-partment of Bacteriology, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University, New York.) 


(Received for publication, March 15, 1923.) 


During an investigation of the cultural requirements of certain 
bacteria, the writer isolated from the hydrolytic products of casein, 
a fraction of material which was apparently required by hemolytic 
streptococci for satisfactory growth, and which was found on 
examination to contain a considerable amount of sulfur (1). 
The sulfur was apparently not in the form of cystine since it did 
not give the customary reactions (lead blackening and sodium 
nitroprusside) which are given by the sulfur in this compound. 
Since the participation, as growth factors under the experimental 
conditions, of any of the known amino-acids had been ruled out, 
it was thought possible that this new sulfur compound might be 
the factor which was being sought from the casein. An attempt 
was, therefore, made to isolate the material in sufficient quantity 
and purity to determine its chemical nature; and although the 
final separation in pure form proved exceedingly difficult, it was 
found that the sulfur compound lost its activity as a growth- 
inducing substance when it became even relatively pure. It is 
not yet clear whether this is due to some kind of chemical change 
in the sulfur compound, or simply to the elimination of a separate 
active substance during the purification. In view, however, of 
the general impression that there was present in protein one or 
more other sulfur-containing amino-acids, besides cystine, it 
seemed to be important to carry through the isolation of the 


* During the summer of 1922, a portion of the work on purification was 
carried out in the Biochemical Laboratory, Cambridge University, Cam- 
bridge, England, and the writer wishes to express his indebtedness to 
Prof. F. Gowland Hopkins for this courtesy, as well as for valuable advice 


and suggestions. 
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material if it could be done, as a problem of some biochemical 
importance with possible bacteriological bearing. 

The literature on the non-cystine protein sulfur need not be 
extensively reviewed in this place, beyond referring to the paper 
of Osborne (2) in which the existence of other forms of sulfur than 
cystine in the protein molecule has been fairly definitely indicated. 

An amino-acid, agreeing closely with the formula C;HuSNOkz, 
has been obtained as a result of the work. During the progress of 
the investigation it has been necessary to modify the original 
method of preparation in many ways, and each modification has 
resulted in some increase in the yield. However, the writer feels 
that the present method is by no means quantitative, and that a 
still greater portion of the sulfur present in protein hydrolysates 
than that actually isolated can be accounted for on the basis of the 
compound to be described. It would seem wise, however, to 
present this compound as a primary constituent of the protein 
molecule with a good deal of conservatism. It will be shown that 
there is considerable evidence pointing toward the preexistence of 
the compound, as such, and while there is no direct evidence to the 
contrary, the writer does not wish to state definitely that he is 
convinced that the amino-acid is not formed by some secondary 
reaction during the hydrolysis or separation. Assurance on this 
point may well be withheld until more work has been done on the 
structure and physiological properties of the compound. 

The yield obtained by the method described below varies from 
about 1 to 2 gm. from a pound of casein; 7.e., from 0.2 to 0.4 per 
cent. This respresents about ten times the quantity obtained by 
earlier investigations. Because of this small yield, it has been 
necessary to use large quantities of casein and three preparations 
of from 30 to 50 pounds each! have been put through. The 
final purification of the compound has been a matter of much 
difficulty because of the presence of two or three other amino- 
acids, particularly phenylalanine and glutamic acid, which are 


1 The writer is indebted to Prof. Ralph McKee of the Department of 
Chemical Engineering, Columbia University, to Dr. Frederick Zinsser of 
Zinsser & Company, Hastings-on-Hudson, New York, and to Prof. J. 
C. Olsen of the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute for the use of large scale 
apparatus and equipment necessary for handling this quantity of material 
through the preliminary stages. 
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found in considerable quantity in the Ba(OH): extract of the 
HgS0, precipitate. While the latter acid can be separated without 
a great deal of difficulty by precipitation with barium hydroxide 
and alcohol, the phenylalanine cannot be removed by recrystalliza- 
tion, nor, quantitatively, by the distillation of the ethyl esters. 
Before the presence of phenylalanine had been recognized in the 
mixture, it was found that a constant composition seemed to be 
reached on recrystallization, and from this mixture which has 
since been shown to contain phenylalanine and one other un- 
identified impurity with the sulfur compound, the formula 
C;,Ha2SN2O, was erroneously deduced, and presented, tentatively, 
before the Society of Experimental Biology and Medicine in 
New York last year (3). By the distillation, in vacuo, of the 
ethyl esters prepared from such a mixture, it developed that the 
ester of the sulfur compound distilled in the same fraction with 
that of phenylalanine, and further, that it shared the property 
of the latter in being relatively insoluble in water and soluble in 
ether. A small amount of material was, however, obtained in 
this preparation from the aqueous solution of the esters, which 
proved to be fairly pure, contaminated only with a small amount of 
phenylalanine, and from this preparation the formula here pre- 
sented for the sulfur compound was first calculated. 

A review of the earlier modifications of the method and of the 
various unsuccessful efforts at purification need not be presented 
here. The method as now used is as follows: 


Preparation of the Compound. 


Casein is hydrolyzed by boiling for 18 hours with six times its weight of 
water, and from two to three times its weight of concentrated sulfuric acid. 
The solution is cooled, diluted somewhat with water, and neutralized by 
the addition of sodium hydroxide solution, or, better, on a large scale with 
commercial soda ash. The neutral mixture is allowed to cool and, if nec- 
essary, is decanted from sodium sulfate which separates if the material is 
not sufficiently diluted before neutralization. It is then precipitated by a 
solution of mercuric sulfate containing 10 per cent of HgSO, and 5 per cent, 
by volume, of concentrated H,SO,. After adding the reagent, the mixture 
is neutralized with strong sodium hydroxide solution, to litmus paper. 
The neutralization brings down a much more bulky precipitate, but it 
approximately doubles the yield of sulfur compound. It is essential to use 
care not to carry the neutralization too far, because the compound to be 
isolated is quite readily soluble in dilute alkali solution. After standing 
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over night, the precipitate is filtered by suction, or on a filter press, and 
the precipitate is washed, thoroughly, with water, resuspending and filter- 
ing each time, for at least three or four washings. until the greater part of 
the sodium sulfate and unprecipitated amino-acids have been removed. 
Filtration is slow and as large a filter as possible should be used. The 
precipitate is then extracted with hot 2 per cent barium hydroxide solution, 
using approximately a liter of the solution for each pound of casein repre- 
sented in the original preparation. In making the extraction, the precipi- 
tate is first suspended in water and treated with hot saturated Ba(OH), 
until the reaction is faintly alkaline to litmus, and then 2 per cent additional 
Ba(OH), is added. The mixture is heated for } hour, either on the water 
bath or with a steam coil, and is then filtered by suction or ona press. It is 
necessary to repeat the extraction altogether about four times, in order to 
obtain the maximum yield, but after the first extraction, the precipitate is 
suspended directly in a 2 per cent Ba(OH)2 solution. The united extracts 
are heated to about 60°, a solution of barium sulfide in water is added to 
precipitate the mercury, and sulfuric acid is added to remove the barium. 
After filtering, the filtrate is evaporated in an open dish, heated directly on a 
gas plate in front of an electric fan, to a volume of about 200 cc., for each 
original pound of casein. It is then freed of an excess of either barium or 
sulfate, and is precipitated with a mercuric chloride solution. The solution 
is first brought to boiling, and then a boiling saturated solution of mercuric 
chloride is added, using about 30 gm. of the reagent for each pound of 
protein in the preparation. The precipitate will begin to separate in the 
hot solution, sometimes as a sticky syrup, and, occasionally, as a semi- 
granular material, and it is allowed to stand, best, in the ice box, for 24 
hours before filtration. The precipitate will now be found to be either a 
coursely granular material or a brittle homogeneous mass on the bottom 
and sides of the beaker, depending on the purity of the preparation. The 
supernatant fluid is decanted or filtered off, the precipitate washed once or 
twice with cold water, and ground in a mortar with distilled water to break 
up the lumps. The mercury is removed by adding hot saturated barium 
sulfide solution in slight excess, and after stirring for a time the barium is 
largely removed by acidifying with sulfuric acid. The precipitated mer- 
curic sulfide and barium sulfate are filtered off, and washed by grinding again 
in a mortar two or three times with more water, adding each time a small 
amount of barium sulfide and sulfuric acid to insure the complete decom- 
position of organic mercury derivatives. The combined filtrates are freed 
from barium or sulfuric acid, and are evaporated to dryness, in vacuo, to 
remove the excess of hydrochloric acid which is formed. The residual 
chlorides are taken up in water and treated with fresh silver oxide suspen- 
sions until the reaction becomes slightly alkaline; the silver chloride is 
filtered off and the filtrate freed from silver with H,S. After removing the 
silver sulfide, the filtrate is evaporated to crystallization, in vacuo, and 
then heated on a boiling water bath to bring the crystalline material into 
solution. Finally, 3 or 4 volumes of boiling 95 per cent alcohol are added, 
and, upon standing, the sulfur compound will separate as shining crystals 
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and may be filtered off, washed with alcohol, and dried; the mother liquors are 
concentrated further and a second group of crystals is removed in the same 
way. The yield of crystalline material varies from 1.5 to 2.5 gm., for each 
pound of casein, and will be found to be of varying degrees of purity, 
depending on factors which it has not yet been found possible to define or 
control. A sulfur determination will indicate the degree of purity, the 
theoretical being 21.5 per cent, and the crystals should be from 75 to 90 per 
cent pure. They may be rendered completely pure by carrying out a second 
mercuric chloride precipitation, exactly as described above, starting with 
a hot 10 per cent solution of the crystalline material in water, and adding 
about eight to ten times the weight of mercuric chloride. There is, how- 
ever, an appreciable loss on reprecipitation, as well as in the first precipi- 
tation, and it has not proved possible, so far, to recover, at all quantita- 
tively, the whole of the sulfur compound which is present in the extracts. 


The resulting crystals are white and not unlike leucine or phenyl- 
alanine in appearance. Under the microscope they are found to 
be made up of hexagonal plates, often massed together. They 
are easily soluble in cold water, although when first added, they 
are moistened by it with some difficulty. 

Combustions carried out by the Dennstedt method, permitting 
simultaneous determination of sulfur, gave the following results. 


0.2041 gm.: 0.1384 gm. HO, 0.3013 gm. COs, and 0.3229 gm. BaSQ,. 
0.2060 “ : 0.1382 “ “ 0.3061 “ “ “ 0.3259 “ “ 
Nitrogen determinations by the micro Kjeldahl method resulted as follows: 
0.02158 gm. neutralized 7.34 and 7.24 ec. 0.02 n H.SO,. 
CsHuSNO:. Calculated. C 40.24; H 7.43; N 9.39; S 21.50. 
Found. “ 40.27, 40.43; H 7.59, 7.50; N 9.53, 9.40; 
S 21.73, 21.72. 


Molecular weight determinations by the ebullioscopic method, 
using Menzies, apparatus, with water as a solvent, gave the follow- 
ing results. 

Barometric reading, corrected, 760 mm. 
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Weight of Vol f Conversi P Molecul 
maghtel | Vesmest | Sermeceee | Comme | me | 
gm. cc. mm. A 
0.3345 29.3 16.9 0.002597 | 0.04389 140.5 
0.4760 29.3 22.8 0.002597 | 0.05920 148.2 
0.6834 28.5 37.7 0.002595 | 0.09005 143.8 
Average motocular weight fownd ......... << cssecedccecsccsccces 144.2 


Calculated a | So adeatae wakGuaelle paandenk oeageoren 149.17 
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Heated in an open capillary, the crystals begin to turn brown 
and shrink at 278°, and melt with decomposition quite sharply 
at 283°. In a sealed capillary, slight browning and shrinking of 
the material occurs at 274°, and it melts with decomposition at 
280-281°. The readings are uncorrected. 


0.4439 gm. of the compound in 16 cc. of water in a 2 dm. tube rotated the 
plane of polarized light —0.4°. 


[«]; = -7.2° 


It is possible that the compound is partially racemized by the 
extraction with hot barium hydroxide solution. 


Preparation of the Naphthol Isocyanate Derivative. 


0.75 gm. of pure sulfur compound was dissolved in 30 cc. of water contain- 
ing 5 cc. of N KOH, and 1 cc. of a-naphthol isocyanate was added. The 
mixture was shaken for about 5 minutes and allowed to stand for about 1 
hour with occasional shaking. It was then filtered by suction and the fil- 
trate acidified with hydrochloric acid. A heavy curdy precipitate sep- 
arates which was filtered by suction, washed with cold water, and dissolved 
in’ about 50 cc. of boiling alcohol. Boiling water was then added until 
crystallization commenced (2 to 3 volumes), and on cooling a heavy crop of 
short needles separated. After filtering and washing with cold water, the 
crystals were dried in vacuo over H2SO, at room temperature. The yield 
was 1.0 gm. of material which lost no weight on further drying at 110° in an 
air oven. 


The crystals were moderately soluble in cold acetone and 95 
per cent alcohol, more so on boiling. They were not appreciably 
soluble in cold or hot water, benzene, chloroform, or ether. 


Melting point (uncorrected) 186°. 

0.2056 gm.: 0.1488 gm. BaSQ,. 

0.2004 “ : 0.1436 “ « 

0.0463 “ neutralized 14.68 cc. 0.02 n NaOH (Kjeldahl). 


0.1272 “ 25 39.71 “ 002nN “ 
q oa ; CO.NHE. ae) 
Ci¢HisSN203 = (Ciott NH-CO-NH CHC GHS f 
Calculated. N 8.83, S 10.08. 


Found. “‘ 8.89, 8.75;S 9.94, 9.84. 
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Composition of the Mercuric Chloride Precipitate. 


The compound produced by mercuric chloride is fairly soluble in 
boiling water, but separates on cooling. Prepared from a fairly 
pure specimen of the amino-acid, it separates from the hot solution 
as a sticky, oily material on the sides and bottom of the beaker, 
which becomes brittle as the solution cools. From a more dilute 
solution, it separates as a coarse, granular material, which under 
the microscope is made up of minute spherules. It has not proved 
possible to prepare it in crystalline form. The composition 
appears to be highly complex, corresponding, roughly, in the only 
specimen analyzed, to the formula (CsHi:SNOz2)2 Hg;Cls. 


0.1058 gm.: 0.0799 gm. AgCl. 

0.1223 “ : 0.0878 “ HgS. 

1.0125 “ :0.3077 “ BaSO,. 

(CsHuSNO2)2HgsCls. Calculated. C117.9,S 4.05, Hg 63.3. 
Found. * Ba,” £2? GS. 


Preparation of Copper Salt. 


From the purified sulfur compound, a crystalline copper salt 
can be easily prepared by treating the hot solution with either 
copper acetate solution or copper hydroxide or carbonate. The 
copper salt separates quickly as minute hexagonal plates, light 
blue in color, which are almost insoluble in cold water, and only 
moderately soluble in boiling water. This salt is not suitable for 
purification of the amino-acid, however, since the latter, in the 
presence of phenylalanine, yields mixed crystals of the copper salts 
of both amino-acids. 

Some of the copper salt prepared as described, using copper 
acetate, was dried for analysis at 110°. 


0.1759 gm. : 0.2233 gm. BaSO, and 0.0466 gm. CuS. 
(CsHipSNOz)2Cu. Calculated. S 17.82, Cu 17.66. 
Found. “ 17.44, “ 17.61. 


Preparation of the Compound by Alkali Hydrolysis. 


10 lbs. of casein were hydrolyzed by heating with 42 liters of 18 per 
cent NaOH in a stone jar under slight pressure (varying from 1 to 5 lbs. per 
8q. in.) in an autoclave for 14 hours. It was then cooled and neutralized 
with H,SO,, and after standing over night the tyrosine which had separated 
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was filtered off, and the filtrate precipitated by 10 lbs. of mercuric sulfate as 
already described, except that after the addition of the mercuric sulfate 
reagent, the mixture was not again neutralized, but precipitation was 
allowed to take place in the acid condition. It may be noted here again 
that under these conditions the yield is approximately half that obtained 
from a neutral solution, but the precipitate is less bulky and filters more 
easily. The precipitate, after thorough washing, was extracted ten times 
with 10 liters of 1 per cent Ba(OH): solution in the cold. (The use of hot 
Ba(OH), of 2 per cent concentration has been found to give a much quicker 
and more complete extraction.) After concentrating, and removing 
glutamic acid, etc., by a baryta-alcohol precipitation, which has since been 
found unnecessary, the material was crystallized and later purified by two 
precipitations with mercuric chloride as already described. The yield was 
about 3 gm. of pure material. The gross and microscopic appearance is 
practically the same as that of the material prepared by H,SO, hydrolysis, 
except that the platelets are somewhat larger and more compact. 


Combustions by the Dennstedt method, and micro Kjeldahl 
determinations of nitrogen resulted as follows: 


0.2024 gm.: 0.2984 gm. COs, 0.1352 gm. HO, and 0.3175 gm. BaSOQ,. 
0.1995 “ :0.2960“ “ 0.1344 “ - * fe * ” 
0.02140 “ neutralized 7.14 and 7.19 ec. 0.02 n H2SO,. 
0.01002 “ : (Van Slyke) 1.641 and 1.607 cc. N at 19° and 767 mm. 
-CsHuSNO,. Calculated. C 40.24, H 7.43, N 9.39, S 21.50. 
Found. “ 40.18, 40.46; H 7.47, 7.54; N (total) 9.35, 
9.41 and N (amino) 9.45, 9.26; S 21.54, 21.70. 
Heated in an open capillary the substance melts with decomposition 
at 265-266°. 
In a sealed capillary it melts and decomposes at 262-264°. 
0.3133 gm. dissolved in 16 cc. water in a 2 dm. tube did not rotate the 
plane of polarized light. 


Preparation from Egg Albumin. 


10 Ibs. of dry commercial egg albumin were hydrolyzed with 30 liters of 
water and 30 lbs. H:SO, by heating in a stone jar, placed in an autoclave 
without pressure, for 20 hours. The resulting solution was neutralized 
with Na,CO, and precipitated with 10 lbs. mercuric sulfate, and the mix- 
ture neutralized with NaOH. The resulting precipitate, after washing, 
was extracted seven times with about 14 liters of cold Ba(OH), solution, 
about 1.3 per cent. The extracts after concentrating and precipitating 
with baryta and alcohol were concentrated and the resulting mixture of 
amino-acids was recrystallized. The ethyl ester hydrochlorides were pre- 
pared by suspending the dry crystals weighing 12.9 gm. in absolute alcohol 
and saturating with dry HCl gasin the usual way. The esters were liberated 
after distillation of the alcohol, by anhydrous Ba(OH): added to an ether 
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suspension cooled by ice. The ethereal solution was filtered off, the ether 
distilled in vacuo at room temperature, and the esters were distilled from an 
oil bath in a vacuum produced by a Geryk pump. A small amount of ester 
passed over before the bath reached 100°, which has not been identified. 
More rapid distillation began with the bath at a temperature of 120°, 
and the vapor at 80-90°. At 90° the distillation was interrupted, the 
receiver changed, and a fraction collected with the bath between 120 and 
160°, and the vapor between 92 and 116°. About half the material had not 
passed over, and the distillation was carried no further. 


The first fraction of distillate (vapor up to 90°) contained only a 
small amount of sulfur and was not examined further. The 
second fraction (vapor 92—116°) contained much sulfur, as did the 
distillation residue. The latter on cooling set to a mass of whitish 
semicrystalline material. This was insoluble in water and 
moderately soluble in hot ethyl acetate from which it crystallized on 
cooling. The resulting crystals apparently did not represent a 
pure compound, as analysis showed them to have the following 
composition. 

Diketopiperazine of CsHi:SNO2, CyoHisS2N20x2. 


Calculated. C 46.10, H 6.20, N 10.76, S 24.65. 
Found. C 51.46, H 6.87, N 10.10, S 17.90. 


The esters distilling between 92 and 116°, weighing 6.8 gm. were 
poured into about 20 cc. of water, in which the greater part appeared 
to dissolve. This was extracted with an equal volume of ether. 
The aqueous phase was run off and the ether washed twice with 
1 to 2 cc. of water, the washings were added to the first aqueous 
solution. The combined aqueous solution was now washed twice 
with 3 to 4 cc. of ether to remove as much remaining phenylalanine 
as possible. The solution was heated on a water bath under an 
air condenser for 4 hours until the alkaline reaction had dis- 
appeared, evaporated with the addition of a little alcohol to 
facilitate crystallization, and recrystallized once. The yield was 
only 0.35 gm. The ether solution contained the greater part of the 
sulfur compound ester mixed with the phenylalanine ester. 

Analysis of the 0.35 gm. lot gave the following results. 


0.2002 gm.: 0.3019 gm. CO:, 0.1314 gm. H,0, and 0.3039 gm. BaSO,. 
0.0199 “ neutralized 6.56 cc. H:SO,. 
0.0202 “ at The H,SO, was approximately 
0.02 n, of which 1.0 ce. was equivalent to 0.2788 mg. N. 
Found. C 41.44; H7.34; N 9.19, 9.26; $20.85. 
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It was from this preparation that the formula CsH»SNO, was 
first deduced for the compound. It agrees quite well with that 
calculated for a mixture containing 97 per cent CsHySNO:2 and 
3 per cent phenylalanine. 


Preparation from Other Proteins. 


No attempt has been made to compare, by the method given 
above in detail, the yield of sulfur compound obtained from other 
sources than casein. As already stated, it has been prepared from 
egg albumin, the yield being roughly the same as from casein. It 
has also been prepared in an impure form from edestin and wool, 
the yield being about the same as from casein, and from gelatin, 
although from the latter protein very little resulted. In the case 
of wool, which contains most of its sulfur in the form of cystine, 
it seemed desirable to find out if possible just how much of the 
sulfur could be accounted for as cystine. A small sample of the 
same lot of wool which had been used for preparing the new amino- 
acid was carefully washed with water, alcohol, and ether and dried, 
and the total sulfur determined by burning 1.242 gm. in the 
Dennstedt furnace. 


0.3030 gm. BaSO, corresponding to 3.35 per cent sulfur was obtained. 


Through the courtesy of Dr. J. M. Looney of the Biochemical 
Laboratory, Harvard Medical School, the cystine was determined 
on part of the same washed wool, and found to be 9.1 per cent, 
corresponding to 2.43 per cent of sulfur. Roughly, 0.9 per cent of 
sulfur, therefore, remained not accounted for, a part of which 
may have been in the form of SOx. 


Evidence as to the Existence of the Compound in the Protein Molecule. 


It has been known for some time that the sulfur which is in the 
protein molecule is not entirely in the form of cystine. Osborne 
(2) has reviewed the matter thoroughly and has made a careful 
quantitative study of the proportion of lead blackening to firmly 
bound sulfur. Whether the amino-acid described in the present 
paper can be regarded as accounting for a part of the firmly bound 
sulfur cannot be regarded as definitely established at present, 
although the evidence furnishes strong indication for so believing. 
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If it has been produced through a secondary reaction following 
hydrolysis, the sulfur in the compound must result either from the 
reagents used, or from some other sulfur-containing nucleus in the 
protein. In regard to the latter possibility, it has at least been 
shown that wool, which contains much cystine, gives no larger 
yield of the compound than does casein, in which cystine, if 
present at all, is in minimal amounts. As far as sulfur from the 
reagents is concerned, the evidence is more direct. Sulfuric acid 
can be definitely ruled out since sodium hydroxide can be used 
equally well for hydrolysis, and while the precipitation is carried 
out in the presence of neutral sulfate, it is highly improbable that 
a compound of the type described could result from such a source. 
The compound has also been prepared from ‘‘aminoids,”’ a com- 
mercial protein hydrolysate prepared by enzymes. Sulfur from 
H2S which may be used in the removal of mercury in place of 
BaS, has been eliminated in one experiment by the use of hydrogen 
selenide, which is just as effective in separating the mercury, and 
while the resulting crystals were not freed from phenylalanine, 
they corresponded in all their properties to similar mixtures ob- 
tained in the usual way. 


Structure of the Compound. 


The definite structure of the amino-acid has not yet been deter- 
mined. The type of sulfur linkage is particularly puzzling. From 
the proportion of hydrogen to carbon, a ring of some sort is less 
probable than an aliphatic structure. A hydrogen replaceable by 
metals is present, since the copper salt corresponding to the 
formula (CsHioSNO:2)2Cu can be readily formed. The replaceable 
hydrogen is probably attached to a COOH group, and not an 
SOOH group, since heating in a dry tube leads to an evolution of 
CO:. Moreover, at the same time a sulfur-containing complex 
is split off, having an odor suggesting boiled cabbage, which gives 
a strong reaction with sodium nitroprusside in alkaline solution. 
The nitrogen is present in the NH: form, probably in the a position, 
since it is given off quantitatively in the Van Slyke amino nitrogen 
apparatus in 3 minutes. An asymmetric carbon atom is indicated 
by the optical rotation of the product of acid hydrolysis. Suffi- 
cient material has not been available to carry out satisfactory 
oxidation experiments. 
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It was suggested to me by Dr. Stewart of the Biochemical 
Laboratory at Cambridge University, that the compound might 
be ethyl cysteine, a thio ether, having the structure 


C;:H;—S—CH:—CH—COOH 
NH: 


This compound was prepared by Brenzinger (4) and by Neuberg 
and Mayer (5) during the study of the structure of cystine. Its 
properties as described by them, correspond in some, but not in all, 
points with the compound here described. Preparation of the 
ethyl cysteine by the method of Brenzinger, from cystine, proved 
a simple matter, and the resulting crystals were identical in gross 
appearance and crystal form with the new compound, but the 
melting point was definitely lower. The composition of the ethyl 
cysteine was found to be correct by complete analysis. The 
chemical properties of the two substances, however, are quite 
different, since ethyl cysteine, on boiling with even fairly weak 
NaOH solution (2 to 3 per cent) is broken up with an evolution of 
ethyl mercaptan and ammonia, while the new compound treated 
in the same way is apparently quite stable, and, therefore, ob- 
viously has a different structure. 

The writer hopes to be able to carry out further work on the 
structure and possible synthesis in the near future. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


A new amino-acid, which apparently has the formula C;sHiSNOz, 
has been isolated from the sulfuric acid hydrolysis products of 
several proteins, and from casein also after hydrolysis with sodium 
hydroxide. The yield from casein varies from 0.2 to 0.4 per cent, 
and is probably not quantitative. 

While the writer wishes to be extremely conservative in present- 
ing this compound as a primary cleavage product of protein, there 
is a certain amount of evidence to indicate that it is not a secondary 
decomposition product, but is present as such in the protein, and 
will account for at least a part of the non-lead blackening, or 
firmly bound sulfur. 

The structure has not yet been determined. 
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STUDIES IN THE PHYSIOLOGY OF MUSCULAR EXERCISE. 


IV. BLOOD REACTION AND BREATHING. 
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The researches of Winterstein (1), Hasselbalch (2), Haldane (3), 
and others led to the conclusion, widely accepted, that the activity 
of the respiratory center is dependent upon the reaction of the 
blood. According to Campbell, Douglas, Haldane, and Hobson 
(4), the regulation by blood reaction is so sensitive that a diminu- 
tion in alkalinity of only pH 0.012 is sufficient to double the 
respiration while a similar increase in alkalinity may produce 
apnea. An excellent opportunity of determining the validity of 
this statement and the true relationship between reaction of the 
blood and respiration is furnished by experiments with muscular 
exercise. It is common knowledge that great changes in pul- 
monary ventilation occur as a result of exertion. In the preceding 
papers of this series it has been shown by some forty experiments 
that changes in blood reaction are also great. It remains to be 
seen whether a quantitative relationship between the two phe- 
nomena can be demonstrated. 

The unexpectedly large changes in blood reaction which were 
found in our experiments 3 or more minutes after the cessation of 
work (5), made us suspect at an early stage in the research that 
the quantitative relationship stated by Campbell, Douglas, 
Haldane, and Hobson could not be strictly applied to muscular 
exercise. Since the volume of respiration was not measured in any 
of the earlier experiments, however, this idea was only an impres- 
sion which we later endeavored to investigate. In many of our 
experiments, the work was standardized to approximately 3,500 
171 
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kilogrammeters in 33 minutes. It was believed that a general 
idea of the relationship between reaction and respiration could be 
obtained by the measurement of minute volume of breathing in 
normal individuals during and after the performance of the stand- 
ard amount of work. A comparison of these changes in breathing 
could then be made with the variations in blood reaction which 
had been noted under similar conditions in other experiments. 
A continuous record of the volume of respiration was obtained in 
four normal men before, during, and after exercise corresponding 
to approximately 3,500 kilogrammeters in 3} minutes. Upon 
three of these subjects (D.P.B., H.E.H., and K.G.H.) a study of 
blood reaction accompanying exercise had previously been made 
(5). The method of measuring respiratory volume was as follows. 
A closely fitting French Tissot gas mask was adjusted to the face 
of the subject. It was held firmly in position over the malar bones 
with padding and straps and carefully tested for leaks. The 
mask was connected with two large rubber tubes (inside diameter 1 
inch) one of which conducted air for inspiration, the other expired 
air to either of two 80 liter Tissot spirometers. Inspired and 
expired air were separated by rubber flutter (Saad) valves of the 
type used in gas masks. The volume of respiration was read off 
on the spirometer every half minute during and following exercise. 
The observed volume was corrected to 760 mm. and 37.5°C., wet. 
Although the total volume differed the general character of the 
respiratory response did not vary in the four subjects. In all of 
them, the maximum volume was found during the last minute of 
exercise. The volume fell rapidly for about 5 minutes and 
gradually for 15 or more after the work was stopped. It was still 
several liters greater than the original resting volume 15 minutes 
after the exertion. The respiratory response of H.E.H. is given in 
Fig. 1 where the minute volume is charted in relation to the time 
during or after exercise. The curve differs in no essential from 
those of the other normal individuals and may be taken as the 
usual reaction of a normal man to the standard amount of work. 
Upon H.E.H. three experiments were done in which the reaction 
of blood was determined before, during, and at varying times after 
the performance of approximately 4,000 kilogrammeters in 3} 
minutes. The protocols and original report of those experiments 
may be found in Paper III of this series (6). In Table I, a com- 
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parison has been made between the reaction of blood found in 
these three experiments with the volume of breathing which 
occurred at similar times in the observation just reported. It will 
be seen that the change in reaction of blood was less during 
exercise when the breathing was greatest than it was later at a time 


Minute volume 





Min? 12 a= +2. 4567689 0 W 2 13 4 1 
Time 


Fia. 1. Respiratory response of H. E. H. to 3,800 kilogrammeters of 
work in 33 minutes. 











TABLE I, 
General Relation of Respiration to Reaction in H. E. H. during and following 
Exercise. 
Minute pH of arterial blood. 
Time relation to exercise. volume 
May 23. Apr.144 | Apr.5 | Apr. 21 
liters 
A ee ee re 8.0 7.35 7.30 
During last minute............. 83.5 7.27 
ay el eee Yee 56.0 7.16 
ie ES 34.0 7.15 7.19 
Ts Clennam pe cad 11.0 7.23 
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when the pulmonary ventilation was rapidly diminishing. More- 
over, the alkalinity was slightly greater 1 minute after exercise 
than after 3 minutes, although the volume of breathing had further 
diminished rapidly during the interval. The comparison indicates 
that the reaction of blood was changed much more after exercise 
than could be expected from the change in breathing if the caleu- 
lation of Campbell, Douglas, Haldane, and Hobson were employed. 
For example, the reaction in the experiment of H.E.H. on April 5 
was pH 7.30 before exercise and 7.15 after the work had ceased, 
a difference of 0.15. A change in pH of 0.15 should, according to 
the calculation, be accompanied by a pulmonary ventilation 23%, 
or some twelve and a half times the normal, about 100 liters. We 
found at this time a minute volume of only 29 liters. The large 
change in reaction which was observed in H.E.H. 3 minutes after 
exercise was no greater than that seen in many experiments 
reported by Barr, Himwich, and Green (5). In all of these, the 
calculation would indicate a volume of breathing much larger 
than could have occurred. 

It is not likely that the general character of the respiratory 
response of H.E.H. varied considerably on different days, nor is 
there any reason to believe that his response differed significantly 
from that of other normal individuals doing the same amount of 
work. However, since conditions were not identical in the 
different experiments a comparison of the breathing on 1 day with 
the reaction of the blood on another cannot be entirely con- 
vincing. Furthermore, this sort of comparison does not allow 
us to make accurate quantitative application of the calculation 
of Campbell, Douglas, Haldane, and Hobson. 

Several other experiments were performed in which the volume 
of breathing was measured during the time when the arterial 
blood was being drawn. In these, a slightly different technique 
was employed for the determination of minute volume. The 
breathing was not measured continuously, but only during the 
periods in which the blood was taken. Instead of the gas mask, 
a mouthpiece and nose-clip were used. The gut valves of Pearce 
(7), which offer almost no resistance to respiration, were substi- 
tuted for the Saad valves and were attached to a wide caliber 
T-tube. The total instrumental dead space of the apparatus was 
approximately 35 cc. 
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The results of five experiments in which the respiration and 
reaction of arterial blood were studied simultaneously are given in 


TABLE II. 
Relation of pH to Minute Volume of Breathing. 



































Time Minute | Minute 
Subject. Date. relation pH =e pos any Remarks. 
to exercise. served.| lated. 
1928 liters | liters 
D. P. B. | Oct. 17 | Before. | 7.26 | 10.0 Work = 6,162 kg. m. 
During. 81.5 in 5 min. 22 sec. 
After. 7.07 | 26.2 | 158.0) Blood taken before 
and 7 min. after 
exercise. 
D. P. B. | Oct. 24| Before. | 7.31 | 10.8 Work = 3,504 kg. m. 
During. 59.0 in 3 min. 20 sec. 
After. 7.23 | 14.0] 71.3} Blood taken before 
and 15 min. after 
exercise. 
M. F Oct. 19 | Before. | 7.28 | 18.2 Work = 4,074 kg. m. 
During. | 7.13 | 60.0 | 226.0) in 4 min. 30 sec. 
After. 7.09 | 31.7 | 287.0} Bleod taken before, 
during last min. of 
exercise, and 5 min. 
afterwards. 
H. E. H. | Aug. 25 | Before. | 7.28 | 7.9 Work = 3,545 kg. m. 
- | During. | 7.20] 51.0] 52.1) in 3 min. 20 sec. 
After. 7.21 | 14.6 | 46.1) Blood taken before, 
during last min. of 
exercise, and 4 min. 
afterwards. 
H. E. H.| Oct. 27| Before. | 7.32 | 7.0 Work = 3,408 kg. m. 
During. | 7.25 | 49.5 | 40.8) in 3 min. 30 sec. 
Blood taken before 
and during 2nd min. 
of exercise. 
Table II. The protocols of the blood studies may be found in 


Paper III of this series (6). 


In the table, there is included a 


comparison between the observed difference in minute volume and 
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that which would have been calculated from the change in reaction 
by the rule of Campbell, Douglas, Haldane, and Hobson. In the 
experiment on M.F. the respiration was increased before the 
exercise started. The subject was comparatively inexperienced 
and dreaded the arterial puncture which seemed to be rather 
painful. Although it is quite evident that he was overventilating, 
this increased breathing should reflect itself on the blood reaction 
and so should introduce no considerable error in comparison of 
conditions before and after exercise. 

A study of Table II reveals additional evidence that the rule 
of Campbell, Douglas, Haldane, and Hobson cannot be applied 
to the conditions following muscular exercise. The respiratory 
center is much less sensitive to changes in reaction than they 
supposed. After exercise in every case, the calculated respiration 
was much greater than that which was actually observed. During 
exercise, in two instances, the discrepancy between observed and 
calculated values was not great (H.E.H., August 25, 1922 and 
October 27, 1922). Ina third (M.F., October 19, 1922), however, 
the calculated respiration was enormously greater. 

No constant relationship between reaction and respiration can be 
demonstrated from these experiments. After exercise when the 
minute volume was rapidly decreasing the acidosis of the arterial 
blood remained essentially the same or even increased. Thus, 
in the observation on H.E.H., August 25, 1922, the pH was 7.20 
with a minute volume of 51.0 liters and only 7.21 with a volume 
of 14.6 liters 3 minutes later. In M.F., October 19, 1922, with 4} 
minutes work the pH was 7.13 with a ventilation of 60 liters during 
the last minute of exercise and 7.09 with a minute volume of 32 
liters 5 minutes after the work was complete. As may be seen by 
reference to the protocols of Paper III, this progressive decrease in 
alkalinity after exercise was found in other experiments in which 
the respiration was not measured simultaneously. 

At the time our investigation of muscular exercise was com- 
menced, we shared the common belief that blood reaction furnishes 
the normal stimulus to respiration. The results which have been 
described came as a distinct surprise. As the absence of any 
relationship between breathing and blood reaction became more 
and more apparent, we made a review of the literature first to 
ascertain the experimental basis for the widespread belief in pH 
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control and second to find out whether other observers had ob- 
tained results similar to ours. 

In 1905, Haldane and Priestley (8) demonstrated that the 
volume of respiration varies with the tension of CO, in the alveolar 
air under a wide range of conditions. The breathing of mixtures 
rich in COs, raised the tension of CO, in the alveolar air and in- 
creased the volume of respiration. Forced breathing of air, on the 
other hand, diminished the CO, in the alveoli and caused apnea, 
From the results of a series of experiments Campbell, Douglas, and 
Hobson (9) showed that an increase of approximately 0.2 per cent 
in the alveolar CO, doubled the alveolar ventilation. A reduction 
of the same amount produced apnea. This was found to apply 
to moderate amounts of exercise. It seemed possible by a study 
of the tension of CO, in the alveolar air to predict the degree of 
increase in the volume of respiration. When more strenuous work 
was done, however, the rule no longer applied. . Douglas and 
Haldane (10) found in walking experiments that the alveolar CO, 
was lower with very rapid walking than it was when the walking 
was done at a more moderate rate. The volume of breathing was, 
of course, greater with the more strenuous exertion. Furthermore, 
after the very strenuous exercise of running up and down stairs, 
Douglas and Haldane (11) found that the alveolar CO, remained 
low for about 1 hour. Under these conditions, the breathing was 
moderately increased. According to the hypothesis of CO, 
control of respiration, an apnea should have been expected. 
With the evidence of these later experiments, it was no longer 
possible to maintain that CO, acted specifically as an excitant to 
the respiratory center during and after strenuous exercise. 

As a result of perfusion experiments on new-born rabbits, 
Winterstein (1) in 1911 formulated the hypothesis that the reaction 
of blood is the true respiratory hormone. A year later, Hassel- 
balch and Lundsgaard (12) showed a definite relationship between 
CO, pressure and the reaction of blood. In a study of the effect 
of diet, Hasselbalch (2) showed that alveolar CO, tension might 
be altered considerably, but in such a way that the reaction of the 
blood remained practically normal. From these experiments and 
others, Hasselbalch came to the conclusion that the minute volume 
of respiration is so adjusted as to maintain the reaction of the blood 
constant and that the CO, excites the respiratory center only by 
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its action as an acid in solution. This idea was accepted by 
Haldane and his associates. In 1914, Christiansen, Douglas, and 
Haldane (13) demonstrated a great reduction in the bicarbonate 
of the blood following exercise, which they attributed to the 
accumulation of lactic acid. They concluded that under these 
circumstances the respiratory center responds to the combined 
effects of carbonic and lactic acids upon the reaction of the blood 
and that the changes in reaction are responsible for the variations 
in breathing. Hasselbalch and Lundsgaard (12) had found that 
a rise of 0.2 per cent in COz tension corresponds to a fall of 0.012 in 
pH. Applying this knowledge to the results already obtained on 
alveolar CO, tension, Campbell, Douglas, Haldane, and Hobson 
(4) stated the method for predicting respiratory changes in terms 
of blood reaction which has been discussed in the preceding pages. 

With forced breathing or with the breathing of CO.-rich mix- 
tures it was difficult to prove this assumption because the theoret- 
ical changes in pH often fell within the limits of error of any 
method then or now available. During exercise, however, in which 
the volume of respiration is enormously increased, the changes in 
pH demanded by the theory should have been easily measurable 
and the correctness of the assumption should have been susceptible 
to proof. Few studies were made on the reaction of the blood 
after exercise. Changes in pH after exercise were tested by Bar- 
croft (14) using as an index the effect of exercise upon the dissocia- 
tion of oxyhemoglobin. In a climb of 1,000 feet up Carlingford 
mountain, he found a change in pH of 0.20 in blood drawn from his 
finger immediately after the ascent. According to the hypothesis 
of Campbell, Douglas, Haldane, and Hobson (4) this change in pH 
should have caused a rise of something over 100 liters in his 
ventilation. It is clear, however, from Barcroft’s description of 
his climb that he experienced no respiratory distress. The rate 
chosen was such that “respiration could comfortably be performed 
through the nose.” 

Parsons, Parsons, and Barcroft (15), using direct electrometric 
methods, found on the finger blood of Barcroft a change in pH 
of 0.08 during the last moments of exercise in which the volume of 
breathing had increased from 8 to 29 liters. This indicated a 
sensitivity of the respiratory center about one-half of that which 
would be deduced by the calculation of Campbell, Douglas, 
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Haldane, and Hobson. Parsons obtained a similar result in 
comparing the arterial blood of Barcroft at rest and while working 
under conditions of low oxygen pressure. 

In the experiments of Douglas and Haldane (11) in which 
Douglas ran up and down stairs, it was found that 10 minutes after 
exercise, his blood had lost about 40 per cent of its bicarbonate and 
that the alveolar tension was diminished by about 20 per cent. 
Hasselbalch (16) applied the data to the indirect method of 
estimating reaction from the carbonic acid-bicarbonate ratio and 
calculated that the pH of Douglas’s arterial blood must have 
fallen by 0.12. This would be sufficient according to the theory of 
Campbell, Douglas, Haldane, and Hobson to increase the volume 
of respiration about ten times its resting value. According to the 
evidence, however, there was at this time no visible hyperpnea. 

In addition to the experiments with muscular exercise, there has 
accumulated in the literature some evidence which casts doubt on 
the conception that blood reaction is always the controlling factor 
in breathing. Scott (17), using a colorimetric method of pH 
determination, found that with the proper injection of alkali, the 
arterial blood might be made as alkaline as pH 7.8 without chang- 
ing the character of the normal respiration. The minute volume 
might be the same within a few cubic centimeters whether the 
pH of the blood was 7.4 or 7.8. 

It was found by Haldane, Kellas, and Kennaway (18) that the 
hyperpnea which occurs at altitudes may produce an alkalosis and 
that the hyperpnea may continue in the presence of the alkalosis. 
Similar alkalosis was found by Haggard and Henderson (19). 
Haldane, Kellas, and Kennaway believed that the hyperpnea 
resulted from an increased sensitivity of the respiratory center 
due to anoxemia. Haggard and Henderson, not content with 
this explanation, suggested that in the presence of low oxygen 
tension, a substance was evolved which acted specifically as a 
respiratory stimulant, produced the original hyperpnea, and 
caused its continuance even in the presence of an alkalosis. 
Haggard and Henderson (20) have found a similar increase in 
breathing in the presence of an alkalosis after carbon monoxide 
poisoning. 

With ether anesthesia in dogs, Van Slyke, Austin, and Cullen 
(21) obtained great changes in the reaction of blood. In one of 
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their experiments (No. 5), the volume of breathing was normal at 
a time during the anesthesia when the pH of the blood had been 
reduced by 0.16. Later in the experiment, when the reaction was 
returning to normal, the minute volume of breathing was more 
than doubled. Similar discrepancies were found in another of 
their experiments (No. 6) in which the ventilation and reaction 
were measured simultaneously. 

The evidence which has accumulated in the literature indicates 
that the reaction of the blood does not furnish as specific and 
delicate a control of respiration as was originally supposed. 
Different methods of pH determination, electrometric and indirect, 
agree in showing the respiratory center comparatively insensitive 
to changes in blood reaction after exercise. The experiments of 
Barcroft and Parsons are in agreement with our observations. 
The calculations of Hasselbalch on the results of Douglas and 
Haldane indicate the same lack of sensitivity. Other experiments 
in the literature demonstrate that in a variety of conditions, great 
variations in blood reaction may occur without corresponding 
changes in the volume of breathing. In fact, the two phenomena 
in many instances seem to have no relation to each other. Thus, 
Pearce produced a marked alkalosis without change in pulmonary 
ventilation. Haggard and Henderson found an increased breath- 
ing in the presence of an alkalosis both at altitudes and in carbon 
monoxide poisoning. Van Slyke, Austin, and Cullen in ether 
anesthesia observed a severe acidosis without increase in the 
pulmonary ventilation. In our experiments, there was an 
increasing acidosis at a time when the volume of breathing was 
rapidly diminishing. 

Haldane abandoned his original hypothesis of specific control 
of respiration by CO, tension when it failed to explain conditions 
during and following severe muscular exercise. The experiments 
which are here reported together with the evidence in the literature 
indicate that the hypothesis of respiratory control by blood reac- 
tion answers the requirements no better and is equally untenable. 

It is, of course, possible that blood reaction does furnish the 
normal stimulus to breathing and that the lack of apparent 
relationship between reaction and respiration in our experiments 
and in those of others is due to changes in the sensitivity of the 
respiratory center under varying conditions. If this be true, it is 
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apparent that there must be many influences which modify or 
even obliterate the effect of the normal stimulus. Of these, ether 
anesthesia, exercise, properly controlled alkali injections, low 
oxygen tension, and carbon monoxide poisoning are examples. 
With so many different conditions changing the sensitivity of 
the respiratory center, however, blood reaction can no longer be 
regarded as the determining factor in the control of breathing. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


1. The reaction of arterial blood and the minute volume of 
respiration have been studied simultaneously before, during, and 
after 33 minutes of vigorous muscular exercise. 

2. It is found that following exercise, the respiratory center is 
much less sensitive to changes in reaction of arterial blood than 
has been formerly supposed. 

3. No constant relationship between blood reaction and breath- 
ing can be demonstrated. Following exercise, there may be an 
increasing acidosis in the arterial blood at a time when the pul- 
monary ventilation is rapidly diminishing. 

4. A review of the literature reveals the fact that much evidence 
has accumulated against the idea that blood reaction is the deter- 
mining factor in the control of breathing. 
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DETERMINATION OF AMINO NITROGEN IN 
COMPOUNDS REACTING SLOWLY 
WITH NITROUS ACID.* 


By D. WRIGHT WILSON. 


(From the Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry, Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, Baltimore.) 


(Received for publication, March 2, 1923.) 


Van Slyke (1) pointed out in an early communication describing 
his method for the determination of amino nitrogen, that certain 
groups react slowly with nitrous acid and may react.completely 
only after a considerable time varying from 30 minutes to 8 hours 
at 20°. The statement was made that the purine and pyrimidine 
derivatives (except guanosine) react normally in from 2 to 5 hours 
at 20°. Data were given for determinations of cytidine,! 
adenosine, and guanosine although the time of reaction was not 
specifically stated. 

While making a study of the rate of reaction of adenine 
nucleotide, it was found desirable to extend the observations to 
other compounds. The data obtained are given in detail in 
Tables I to IV and are summarized in the form of curves showing 
the rate of reaction (Figs. 1 and 2). The periods of the reactions 
are plotted as abscisse and the quantities of gas liberated (calceu- 
lated in terms of percentage of one reacting nitrogen atom in the 
molecule) are plotted as ordinates. The temperatures at which 
most of the reactions took place varied in different experiments 
from 21 to 26°. The method was used as described by Van Slyke 
(3), employing the micro apparatus. After mixing the solutions 
in the reacting chamber, they were allowed to stand the desired 
time, shaking only the last 1 or 2 minutes. 

The corrections for the reagents were determined, using 2 cc. of 
water (no antifoaming material was used in any of these experi- 


* Reported at the meeting of the American Society of Biological Chemists 
(Wilson, D. W., J. Biol. Chem.,1920, xli, p. i). 
1 Levene and Jacobs (2) report that cytidine reacts completely in 2 hours, 
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ments), and carrying out the determination as usual. The 
following blanks were found: 3 min., 0.09 cc.; 30 min., 0.12 cc.; 
1 hr., 0.15 ec.; 2 hrs., 0.19 ec.; 3 hrs., 0.22 ec. It should be em- 
phasized that, especially for the determinations of long duration, 
it is absolutely essential that the stop-cocks be well ground and 
thoroughly greased with heavy stop-cock grease or serious errors 
will arise due to slight leaks. In these experiments thestop-cocks 
were frequently reground with powdered emery. The stop-cock 
at the upper end of the gas burette was greased after every three 
or four determinations. 
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Inspection of the curves brings out several points of interest. 
As may be seen, guanosine yields in 30 minutes more gas than 
can be accounted for by assuming that one amino group has 
reacted. At the end of 1 hour the unabsorbed gases total 27 
per cent more than the amount required for one amino group. 
Thereafter, there is no appreciable increase. This confirms Van 
Slyke’s observation with the same compound, although the reac- 
tion was found to be practically complete in 1 hour instead of 
2 to 5 hours. Guanylic acid behaves in the same way, yielding 
about 20 per cent more than the theoretical amount of gas. While 
guanine reacts similarly, only about 8 per cent excess was observed. 
There is no question about the purity of the materials? The 


? The purines and pyrimidines and derivatives of yeast nucleic acid were 
kindly furnished by Dr. Walter Jones. 
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TABLE I. 
The 
[2 ce.; Quantity of Percentage 
al* and aa 
e em- mctone. | Time. | Cerecren®| Teeurer” Barometer] N‘igtng | reacting 
ation, nitrogen. nitrogen . 
d and Guanine HCl. 
errors 
-cocks mg. ce. °C. mm. Hg mg. 
three 0.698 N 30 “ 1.31 23.0 763 0.737 106 
1 hr. 1.35 23.7 759 0.754 108 
2 hrs. 1.37 26.5 758 0.752 108 
— 
Guanosine. 
15.90 3min. | 0.48 "24.5 757 0.266 38 
0.698 N 30 “ 1.54 24.5 757 0.854 122 
1 hr. 1.59 24.0 757 0.884 127 
2 hrs. 1.60 24.7 757 0.886 127 
Guanylic acid. 
16.8 3 min. 0.33 22.8 769 0.187 30 
0.618 N 30 “ 1.20 21.2 769 0.687 111 
_ 1 hr. 1.30 22.8 762 0.732 119 
2 hrs. 1.31 22.8 769 0.744 120 
Adenine picrate. 
erest. 19.9 3 min. 0.26 24.7 761 0.145 20 
than 0.730 N | 30 “ 1.17 22.7 761 0.658 90 
has 1 hr. 1.25 24.7 761 0.697 96 
, 2 hrs. 1.32 24.9 761 0.733 100 
al 27 
puap Adenine nucleotide. 
; Van 
reac- 17.1 3 min. 0.23 23.2 753 0.128 20 
ad of 0.656 N | 30 “ 1.06 23.3 762 0.596 91 
es 2 hrs. 1.17 23.2 753 0.648 
While 
rved. * In Column 1 is given the calculated amount of reacting nitrogen in the 
The material, assuming that only one nitrogenous group reacts. This amount 
— is used to calculate the percentages in the last column. 
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guanosine was crystalline. Guanine hydrochloride which had 
been recrystallized and dissolved in 2 per cent HCl was used in the 
guanine estimations. Van Slyke states that he was unable to 
analyze guanine because it precipitated in the reacting chamber. 
There is a tendency for it to precipitate, but this may be over- 
come if the solution is introduced slowly into the reacting chamber. 
Some xanthine separates out in the longer experiments. There is 
adequate reason to assume that the observed differences are due 
to actual differences in the reactions of the compounds. 
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In contrast with guanine and its derivatives, adenine and 
adenine nucleotide yield exactly the theoretical amount of nitro- 
gen by this method. The crystalline adenine nucleotide and 
adenine sulfate and picrate were used. It is interesting to note 
that the two curves showing the rates of reaction of adenine 
nucleotide and adenine practically coincide, proving that the 
combination of adenine in the nucleotide does not influence the 
rate of reaction of the amino group. 

Xanthine and hypoxanthine each give off small quantities of 
gas not absorbed by alkaline permanganate. No gas is liberated 
from uric acid. 
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The pyrimidine, cytosine, reacts maximally with nitrous acid 
in 2 hours at 24°, yielding 35 per cent more than the calculated 
amount of nitrogen. The abnormal behavior is thus more pro- 
nounced than that of guanosine. In these experiments cytosine 
sulfate was used which had been recently recrystallized from 
diluted sulfuric acid and found to contain the theoretical per- 
centage of nitrogen [(cytosine), H»SO,-2H2O0]. This curiously 















































TABLE II. 
Quantity of | Percenta: 
ial d : | Laat ere ge 
MNotone | Time. | Gas xolure| Teiure | Barometer.| Nefemt gt | cron, 
nitrogen. | nitrogen 
Cytosine sulfate (23.36 per cent N; theory 23.59 per cent N). 
mg. ce. | w. mm. Hg mg. 

10.1 3 min. 0.11 | 25.0 745 0.060 8 

0.794N | 30 “ 0.98 | 24.5 745 0.534 7 

1 hr. 1.51 | 24.5 745 0.824 104 

2 hrs. 1.95 | 24.5 751 1.072 | 135 

3 « 1.96 | 23.7 752 1.083 | 136 

Allantoin (Griibler). 

12.4 | 3min.| 0.06 | 23.3 764 | 0.034 | 3 

1.097 N | 30 “ 0.50 | 24.0 764 0.281 | 26 

1 hr. 1.07 | 24.5 764 0.599 | 55 

2 hrs. 1.97 | 24.0 764 1.105 101 

1152N ] 3 “ 2.83 | 25.2 755 1.560 135 

0.877N | 5 “ 2.73 | 25.5 765 1.522 | 174 

Creatinine. 

6.27 3 min. 0.22 22.4 759 0.124 16 

0.776 30 “ 1.22 21.2 764 0.694 89 
1 hr. 1.37 | 22.0 | 759 0.77 100 

2 hrs. 144 | 23.0 | 759 0.806 | 104 








abnormal reaction of cytosine is of peculiar interest because Van 
Slyke reported that cytidine reacts to give exactly the theoretical 
quantity of gas. This has been confirmed by a single determina- 
tion, using pure, analyzed cytidine nitrate which yielded 93 
per cent of one nitrogen in 2 hours. 

Neither thymine, uracil, nor uridine gives any nitrogen after 
standing with nitrous acid 1 or 2 hours. 
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Allantoin reacts more slowly than the amino-purines and amino- 
pyrimidines, but has not ceased reacting at the end of 5 hours when 
nearly 2 atoms of nitrogen have been accounted for. 

A few other compounds have been examined. Brucine yields 
negative results. Substituted amino groups such as are found in 
betaine (trimethyl glycocoll) and sarcosine (methyl glycocoll) 
do not react. Guanidine and methyl guanidine both yield small 
quantities of gas. 














TABLE III. 
=] 2 - L St 
3 £5 g F 2 oe : 
Substance. 2 s = z 3 <a 3 Z g 
3 3 Ee) £2 | & | $8 | Se 
z £ ae | § e | 32 | 883 
«J e o = faa} = 4 
mg. ce °C. |mm.Ho| mg 
Cytidine nitrate........ 15.6 | 2hrs. | 1.20 | 24.3 | 751 | 0.661) 93 
Hypoxanthine.......... 9.7 | 30 min. | 0.05 | 25.7 | 761 | 0.028) 2.8 
9.7 1 hr. 0.08 | 25.7 | 761 | 0.044) 4.4 
re 10.75) 30 min. | 0.09 | 24.0 | 763 | 0.050) 5.1 
10.75} 1 hr. 0.10 | 24.0 763 | 0.056) 5.7 
eee 14 Be 0.0 23.0 
ere 10.6 | 30 min. | 0.01 | 22.8 | 774 
RE SE er ee 23.2 1 hr. 0.0 | 23.0 
RSS... 2hoioaunaae 16 30 min. | 0.03 | 20.8 | 774 
Ea errr 11.4} 2hrs. | 0.01 | 24.0| 765 
Brucine sulfate......... 10.20) 1 hr. 0.0 
Betaine HCl............ 50 ;* 0.0 
Sarcosine............... 6.8 | 30 min. | 0.0 | 22.3 | 762 
Triphenylguanidine..... 8.5 | 30 “ | 0.0 | 22.5} 762 




















Van Slyke reports that creatine does not react with nitrous acid. 
This is probably true though traces of gas were obtained after 
30 minutes reaction due perhaps to a slight conversion into 
creatinine. Creatinine, however, reacts rapidly and produces a 
quantity of gas equivalent to one nitrogen in about an hour, 
and slightly more in longer experiments. In the first 3 minutes 
from 15 to 20 per cent of one nitrogen is liberated. Both creatinine 
and creatinine zinc chloride were studied. 

It was thought that the presence of creatinine might account 
for a considerable part of the relatively large blank which must be 
subtracted in determinations of amino nitrogen in urine by Van 
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Slyke’s method. In a few experiments it was found that about 
one-third of the amount of the blank could be accounted for by 
the reaction of creatinine present. 

The influence of temperature on the rate of reaction of three 
of the compounds was studied. Van Slyke (3), Sure and Hart 
(4), and Dunn and Schmidt (5) have found that the rates of reac- 
tion of nitrous acid with amino groups in amino-acids are functions 
of the temperature. Creatinine yields in 30 minutes at 21° a 
quantity of gas equivalent to 89 per cent of one nitrogen, while at 









































TABLE IV. 
Effect of Temperature on the Rate of Reaction. 
Quantity bee Percentage 
wotcne, | Time, | Gee-volume} Temper | nanometer | eight gt] "fone, 
nitrogen. nitrogen. 
Creatinine. 
mg. min, ce. ~~. mm, Hg mg. 
0.776 N 30 1.22 21.2 764 0.694 89 
30 0.55 7.8 771 0.335 43 
30 0.47 7.0 771 0.288 37 
30 0.33 2.5 772 0.207 27 
3 0.0 2.0 0 
Guanine. 
0.698 N 30 1.31 23.0 763 0.737 106 
30 0.36 2.4 772 0.226 32 
Guanosine. 
0.698 N 30 1.54 24.5 757 0.854 122 
0.693 N 30 0.80 2.5 772 0.502 72 























2.5° it yields only 27 per cent in the same length of time. At 
about 2° no reaction was detected in 3 minutes. The rates of 
reaction of guanine and of guanosine are similarly influenced by 
changes in temperature, though that of guanosine seems to be less 
affected. 


SUMMARY. 


Determinations of amino groups reacting slowly with nitrous 
acid were carried out by the use of Van Slyke’s method. The 
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rates of reaction were determined at 21-—26° over periods of 
from 3 minutes to 5 hours. Guanine, guanosine, and guanylic 
acid yield in 1 to 2 hours amounts of gas varying from 8 to 27 
per cent above the theoretical for one reacting nitrogen. Adenine 
and adenine nucleotide both yield the theoretical amount of nitro- 
gen in 1 to 2 hours. Xanthine and hypoxanthine produce traces 
of gas, but uric acid does not. 

Cytosine yields 37 per cent more than the quantity of gas pro- 
duced by one reacting nitrogen. Thymine, uracil, and uridine do 
not react with nitrous acid. 2 atoms of nitrogen in allantoin 
react slowly and continuously, the reaction not being complete in 
5 hours. 

1 atom of nitrogen in creatinine reacts with nitrous acid in 1 
hour. The presence of creatinine may account for one-third of 
the blank in the determination of amino nitrogen in urine by Van 
Slyke’s method. 

The rates of the reactions are greatly influenced by the 
temperature. 
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THE DETERMINATION OF FREE AMINO NITROGEN 
IN PROTEINS. 


By D. WRIGHT WILSON. 


(From the Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry, Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, Baltimore.) 


(Received for publication, March 2, 1923.) 


In an effort to determine the free amino nitrogen in Bence- 
Jones protein by the method of Van Slyke (1), it was observed 
that the protein was precipitated as soon as it entered the reacting 
chamber. As Bence-Jones protein is relatively insoluble in 
weakly acid solution, the possibility of an incomplete reaction 
between the free amino groups and the nitrous acid made it 
advisable to check the analysis by the formol titration method 
of Sérensen (2). This ied to a comparison of the two methods. 

Both methods have been used extensively in the past for the 
determination of free amino groups. While each has seemed to 
be fairly satisfactory, difficulties arise in their application under 
certain conditions. When the individual amino-acids are studied, 
it is found that, with few exceptions, the same grouping is deter- 
mined by both methods; z.e., the a-amino nitrogen. The ¢- 
amino nitrogen of lysine is also determined although it reacts 
somewhat more slowly in Van Slyke’s procedure than do a- 
amino groups. The nitrogen of proline is determined by Séren- 
sen’s method, but not by Van Slyke’s. Some anomalous reac- 
tions are obtained. Glycocoll and cystine give more than the 
theoretical quantity of gas by Van Slyke’s method. Sdrensen 
obtained values higher than the theoretical with tyrosine and 
lower with histidine, proline, and lysine. 

In Sérensen’s method the reaction of the protein solution is 
first adjusted so that the free amino groups of the protein are 
just neutralized by acid groups, then formaldehyde is added 
and, by the formation of methylene-amino derivatives, the basic 
property of the amino groups is destroyed and there is liberated 
191 
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thereby an equivalent amount of acid which is subsequently 
titrated. The method has the inherent disadvantage of de- 
pending upon the titration, between rather arbitrarily chosen 
end-points, of mixtures of weakly acidic and basic groups of 
unknown strength and variable concentration. Theoretically 
the titration should be made from the isoelectric point of the 
protein to the end of the titration curve of the compound formed 
by formaldehyde. But even without the exact conditions of 
titration defined, the method nevertheless yields results which 
are probably not far from the theoretical. 

In Van Slyke’s method the uncertainties of the above titration 
are overcome by actually measuring the gas liberated by the 
interaction of the amino groups with nitrous acid, but other 
difficulties are encountered. Most proteins or their deaminized 
products precipitate in the nitrous acid solution. It would 
seem, therefore, that occlusion of some of the material not yet 
acted upon must occur and cause an increase in the length of 
time necessary for complete reaction. Van Slyke and Birchard 
(3) recognized this difficulty and attempted to overcome it by 
increasing the time of reaction from 2 to 5 minutes to 20 to 30 
minutes. Owing to the lack of theoretical values to show when 
‘the reaction is complete and owing to the possibility of some 
hydrolysis of the protein occurring during the time of reaction, it is 
uncertain whether or not this procedure yields correct results. 

Several investigators, working mainly with digestion products 
of proteins, have compared the two methods. White and Thomas 
(4) found that the results with Van Slyke’s method (apparently 
using the 5 minute period of reaction) were parallel with, but 
lower than, those with Sérensen’s method. Rogozifski (5) 
and Andersen (6) noticed variations with the Van Slyke method 
and concluded that Sérensen’s method was more satisfactory. 
Kossel and Cameron (7) obtained different quantities of nitrogen 
with Van Slyke’s method when sturine was allowed to react for 
different lengths of time, but later Kossel and Gawrilow (8) made 
use of the formol titration. 

Abderhalden and Kramm (9), in analyzing digestion mixtures 
of proteins by Van Slyke’s method, found that great differences 
in results were obtained depending on whether the reaction was 
allowed to continue 5 minutes or 10 and suggested that some 
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easily split peptones might be hydrolyzed. They were cognizant 
of the fact that no splitting had been noticed in previous work 
on pure polypeptides, but considered that these data were in- 
sufficient. By running comparative experiments with the formol 
titration method they found that Van Slyke’s method yielded 
lower results after a reaction of 5 minutes and higher results 
after a reaction of 10 minutes and suggested that Sérensen’s 
method should be used to standardize the time of reaction of the 
Van Slyke procedure. 

Northrop (10) states: “For absolute determinations of the 
amino-acids Van Slyke’s method is more accurate, for compara- 
tive experiments concerning the changes occurring in gelatin 
solutions, such as were used in this work, the formol titration is 
more accurate and also much more rapid.” 

The possibility of hydrolysis of the protein during the deter- 
mination was considered by Van Slyke and Birchard (3) who 
concluded that none occurs because: 


“1. Peptides of varied composition and containing up to fourteen amino- 
acids in the molecule have been analyzed by our method and found to give 


theoretical results. 
“2. The evolution of nitrogen is complete inside of twenty or thirty 
minutes, following practically the course found in analysis of lysine. .... a 


Data concerning the latter statement are considered below. 

Hydrolysis can only be studied satisfactorily by eliminating a 
confusing element in the determination of native proteins; namely, 
precipitation by nitrous acid in the reacting chamber. Peptone 
and proteose solutions are useful in this connection as they yield 
little or no precipitate under the conditions of the experiment. 
Rice (11) reported a few experiments with peptone to show that 
not only is more nitrogen obtained in 8 than in 6 minutes, but 
that the temperature at which the reaction is carried out in- 
fluences the results, more nitrogen being obtained at the higher 
temperature. The difference observed between the highest and 
lowest results is too great to be accounted for by the delayed 
reaction of the e-amino group of lysine, and suggests that there 
may have been a slight progressive hydrolysis. 

Hydrolysis may not be the only factor involved in the increase 
of nitrogen with the lengthening of time of reaction. Slowly 
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reacting groups may possibly contribute to the high results. 
Kossel and Cameron reported that arginine and nitroarginine 
give off increasing quantities of nitrogen as the time of reaction 
is increased, quantities which are above the theoretical for one 
reacting nitrogen. They also found that nitroguanidine gives 
off small but increasing quantities of nitrogen in the reactions. 
The author has consistently obtained quantities of gas equivalent 
to 1 per cent of the total nitrogen by allowing guanidine and 
methyl guanidine to react for } to 1 hour. 

It would appear from this literature that Van Slyke’s procedure 
may possibly yield high results due to hydrolysis and other 
factors, or low results due to incomplete reaction of the precipi- 
tated protein. Sdérensen’s method on the other hand is not free 
from theoretical objections. The method of Harding and Mac- 
Lean (12) seems to be liable to greater errors.! Parallel deter- 
minations were therefore made on various solutions of proteins 
using the methods of Van Slyke and of Sérensen for comparison. 

The micro apparatus of Van Slyke was used in these analyses. 
The periods of time allowed for the reaction were based on the 
suggestion of Van Slyke (14); namely, 3 minutes for temperatures 
between 20 and 25°; 23 minutes between 25 and 30°; and 2 minutes 
above 30°. Besides these minimum periods of reaction, samples 
of each solution were allowed to react ‘twice and five times as 
long. When determinations involving the longest period were 
carried out, the reacting chamber was shaken vigorously at 
intervals of about 1 minute to keep the contents well mixed. 
The blanks for the various reagents varied in different experi- 
ments either due to the use of different quantities or different 
preparations of octyl alcohol. The blanks are not specifically 
reported, but may be found by subtracting the corrected from 
the observed readings given in the tables. 

The method of Sérensen was carried out as follows: A portion 
of the protein solution was titrated to pH 7.0 with neutral red 
as an indicator, using a standard solution for comparison. To 
another portion of 20 cc. were added 10 ce. of neutralized formalin 
(40 per cent) and 6 drops of 1 per cent phenolphthalein and the 
solution was titrated with 0.1 N sodium hydroxide to a deep red 


1 Folin’s method (13) was not available when these experiments were 
carried out. 
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color. The end-point was matched against the color produced 
by mixing 20 cc. of neutral boiled water, 10 cc. of neutralized 
formalin, 0.3 cc. of 0.1 N sodium hydroxide, and 6 drops of 1 per 
cent phenolphthalein. Where the original protein solution was 
colored, the standard was placed behind some of the protein 
solution, similarly diluted, in a comparator and the resulting 
color was used as the end-point for the titration. From these 
titrations the quantity of alkali necessary to titrate the solution 
from pH 7.0 to the end-point chosen was determined, and, after 
subtracting the 0.3 cc. blank, the amino nitrogen per cubic 
centimeter was calculated. The total nitrogen was determined 
by the Kjeldahl method. Duplicates were run in all analyses 
unless otherwise stated. 

Various preparations of protein material were studied, but no 
attempt was made to get preparations of highest purity with 
which to make the comparisons. The following materials were 
used: 


1. Commercial Peptone. 

2. Proteose 1.—This was prepared from beef which had been digested with 
pepsin, by precipitating with ammonium sulfate and removing the salt 
by boiling with barium carbonate. The filtered solution was concentrated, 
precipitated with alcohol, and dried with alcohol and ether. 

Proteose 2.—A portion of Preparation 1 was reprecipitated twice with 
ammonium sulfate and evaporated in vacuo with barium carbonate several 
times. When free from ammonia it was precipitated with alcohol and dried 
with aleohol and ether. These preparations gave no test for ammonia by 
shaking with permutit, and treating it with sodium hydroxide and Nessler’s 
solution. 

8. Egg Albumin, Crystalline —The egg albumin crystallized three times, 
dialyzed, and dried. A trace of ammonia was removed by shaking with 
permutit. 

4. Egg Albumin, Purified —Egg white was diluted with 5 volumes of 
water and filtered. The albumin was twice precipitated by saturating the 
solution with sodium sulfate. The final precipitate was dissolved in water 
and analyzed. 

5. Serum Globulin.—This was roughly prepared from pig serum by 
precipitation with sodium sulfate. The globulin precipitate was washed 
and reprecipitated. The moist precipitate was dissolved and analyzed. 

6. Edestin.—Edestin was prepared from hemp seed and crystallized 
three times. It was dried with alcohol and ether, and dissolved in 10 per 
cent sodium chloride. 

7. Bence-Jones Protein (No. R 5).—This was twice precipitated with 
sodium sulfate and acetic acid and dried with alcohol and ether. This 
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preparation (No. R 5) was isolated from urine which had been preserved 
with toluene and allowed to stand for 2 or 3 months at room temperature. 


In Table I will be found data obtained by analyzing the various 
solutions of protein material with the methods of Sérensen and of 
Van Slyke. With the latter method the reactions were permitted 
to continue for various lengths of time. It is at once apparent 
that there is considerable disagreement between the two groups of 
data. There is a continuous increase in the values obtained by Van 
Slyke’s method as the period of reaction is lengthened and no 
single period of reaction yields results with all of the preparations 
similar to those obtained by Sérensen’s method. 




















TABLE I. 
Amino nitrogen. 
| steee- | Van Slyke method. 
sen 
method. 2to3 | 4to6 |10 to 15| 30 
min. min. min. min. 
mg. | mg. | mg. | mg. | mo. 
perce. | perce.| perce.| perce.| perce. 
NE on ce octecrchaacasdéhoannkanaaedl 0.730) 0.648) 0.712) 0.762) 0.790 
sas i ssite es Koma ds sbiais Gai wid Staak ea cae 0.180} 0.167} 0.188 
a ag ala bn Se Gag adie 0.170) 0.158} 0.182) 0.191) 0.200 
Egg albumin (crystalline)............... 0.127; 0.063) 0.091) 0.104 
“iy eRe an curtis cateionts cma’ 0.155) 0.077; 0.107; 0.145 
NN ale wa bara ginenicwicind 0.189) 0.137) 0.170) 0.205 
a ad 0.052) 0.042) 0.045) 0.059 
Bence-Jones Protein 5.................. 0.138) 0.069) 0.097 














* The first solution diluted with 3 volumes of water. 


Periods of reaction of 8 to 10 minutes and 20 to 30 minutes 
have been suggested for analyzing protein material by Van 
Slyke’s method and, as mentioned above, Abderhalden and 
Kramm used the method of Sérensen to standardize the period 
of reaction. In the present experiments with the native proteins, 
edestin and serum globulin, the 4 to 6 minute period of Van 
Slyke’s method yielded lower results than Sérensen’s method. 
With the egg albumin preparations, however, even the 10 to 15 
minute periods of Van Slyke’s method yielded results lower than 
the Sérensen procedure. The Bence-Jones protein reacted at a 
similar rate. On the other hand, the proteose and the dilute 
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peptone solutions gave higher results in 4 to 6 minutes. These 
data do not support the idea that any single period of reaction 
in Van Slyke’s method yields results similar to Sérensen’s for 
all types of protein material. 

As Van Slyke has observed, the native proteins were precipi- 
tated as soon as their solutions were mixed with the acid nitrite 
solution. This precipitation probably decreased the rate of 
reaction. In order to determine whether or not the continuous 
rise in values as the time of reaction increased was due merely 
to the delayed reaction of material occluded in the precipitate, 
the solutions of peptone and proteose were carefully studied. 
The peptone did not precipitate in the reacting chamber and the 
proteose formed first a turbidity and then, as the time of reaction 
continued, a slight precipitate. It will be seen that in spite of 
the lack of a precipitate to retard the action, the values for amino 
nitrogen increased continuously as the time of reaction was 
lengthened. 

It should be noted, however, in studying the rising values that 
the «amino group of lysine reacts more slowly than the a- 
amino groups of the amino-acids. Some of the free amino nitrogen 
in the proteose and peptone solutions is undoubtedly «amino 
nitrogen of lysine. Van Slyke first demonstrated quantitatively 
that «amino groups of lysine alone are uncombined in native 
proteins, while in proteoses and peptones, other amino groups 
are free. As the data reported in this paper show that the pep- 
tone preparation contained about 27 per cent of the total nitrogen 
in the form of free amino nitrogen, the proteose about 8 per cent, 
and the native proteins 2 to 5 per cent, one may assume that 
about half of the free amino nitrogen of the proteose and about 
one-sixth of the free amino nitrogen of the peptone is eamino 
nitrogen of lysine. 

Considerable data concerning the rate of reaction of the e 
amino group of lysine are now available. Van Slyke reported 
that at 24°, 95 per cent of the nitrogen reacts in 5 minutes and 
100 per cent reacts in 15 minutes; at 20° it reacts completely in 
30 minutes. Sure and Hart (15) showed that the reaction is 
greatly influenced by temperature and that it is complete in 
5 minutes at 32°. Dunn and Schmidt (16) have recently re- 
ported that the epsilon group of lysine reacts completely in 8 
minutes at temperatures between 26 and 30°. 
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Solutions of peptone were studied by Van Slyke’s method at 
temperatures above 30° and in periods of 2, 4, and 20 minutes. 
A single determination was made using a reaction time of 30 
minutes. At the beginning of Table II may be found the individ- 
ual analyses of these solutions. The reaction should have been 
nearly complete in 2 minutes at 31° as most of the reacting nitro- 
gen was a-amino nitrogen. It will be observed that the values 
rise steadily. A small quantity of ammonia was present in this 
preparation, but it is doubtful if the continuous increase can be 
ascribed to it. Values for the 10 and 30 minute periods are 
higher than those of Sérensen’s method with which ammonia is 
determined completely. A much more probable explanation is 
that a slight hydrolysis occurs in the Van Slyke procedure yielding 
results which are too high.2 This peptone solution was diluted 
with 3 volumes of water and the diluted solution reacted more 
rapidly than the stronger solution, yielding results in 4 minutes 
practically as great proportionately as yielded by the stronger 
solution in 10 minutes. Sérensen’s method yielded the expected 
values with the diluted solution, a value slightly less than that 
given by Van Slyke’s method in 4 minutes. 

. Proteose solutions yielded results similar to the peptone solu- 
tions. The values increased as the time of reaction was length- 
ened. Solution 1 in 6 minutes gave higher results by Van Slyke’s 
method than by Sérensen’s. Solution 2, which was more dilute 
and was analyzed at a higher temperature yielded values which 
increased even more rapidly. If the 30 minute period is assumed 
to yield the correct result, then in 2 minutes only 60 per cent of 
the amino nitrogen had reacted instead of 90 to 95 per cent which 
would be expected from reactions of amino-acids and polypep- 
tides. Such a calculation is obviously incorrect and leads to 
the conclusion that the long periods of reaction yield results 
which are too high. A slow continuous hydrolysis appears to be 
the cause of the high values. 


2 Another explanation, of course, is that there are unknown groups in 
these preparations which react slowly with nitrous acid at a rate even 
slower than that of the e-amino group of lysine. These slowly reacting 
groups are presumably not determined by Sérensen’s method because the 
results obtained with this method are lower than the maximum values 
observed with Van Slyke’s method. 
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ABLE II. 
d at _— Soepnes 
utes. Time. Temperature. | Reading. a 4 | o— x hisheot = , 
| 
f 30 a 
vid Peptone. 
aiaedl 2 ec. of 2 per cent solution used with 0.10 ec. octyl alcohol. 
been Barometer 755 mm. Hg. 
itro- % min. '. ce. ce. mg. per cent 
alues 2 30 2.54 2.42 0.648 | 82 
this 4 31 2.80 2.67 0.712 | 90 
n be 10 31 3.00 2.86 0.762 | 96 
i 30 30 3.13* 2.95 | 0.790 | — 100 
1a 1s 2 cc. of 0.5 per cent solution used with 0.10 cc. octyl alcohol. 
mn 1s Barometer 754 mm. Hg. 
ding —— 
uted 2 31.5 0.75 0. 63 0.167 | 89 
4 31.9 0.84 0.71 0.188 | 100 
nore | 
utes Proteose. 
nger 1.5 per cent Proteose 1, 2 ec. used with 0.10 ce. octyl alcohol. 
ted Barometer 760 to 762 mm. Hg. 
| 
that 3 25.5 0.69 0.57 0.158 | 79 
6 26.5 0.79 0.66 0.182 | 91 
olu- 15 26.0 0.83 0.69 0.191 | 95 
gth- 30 27.5 0.91* 0.73 0.200 | 100 
ke’s Proteose 2, 2 ec. used with 0.10 ec. octyl aleohol (different preparation). 
ilute Barometer 776 mm. Hg. 
hich r 3 
need 2 32.0 0.46 0.33 0.090 | 60 
5 31.0 0.57 0.43 0.118 79 
it of 15 32.0 0.65 0.49 0.134 | 89 
hich 30 32.0 0.75 0.55 0.150 | 100 
e sz 
4 Serum globulin. 
7 It 2 ec. used with 0.15 cc. octyl aleohol. Barometer 762 mm. Hg. 
sults an 
o be 2 32 0.66 0.51 0.137 | . 67 
A 33 0.80 0.64 0.170 83 
10 33 0.94 0.77 | 0.205 100 
ps in Crystalline egg albumin. 
oven 2 ec. used with 0.15 ce. octyl aleohol. Barometer 760 mm. Hg. 
eting 
2 the 2 27.6 0.38 0.23 0.063 61 
alues 4 27.0 0.49 0.33 0.091 87 
10 27.8 0.55 0.38 0.104 100 
* Single determination. 
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TABLE I11—Concluded 





Time. | Temperature Reading. ee | tong ene 





Purified egg albumin. 
2 ec. used with 0.15 ee. octyl aleohol. Barometer 758 mm. Hg. 














min. | a | ce. ce. mg. per ceni 
2 | (6.5 0.43 0.28 0.077 53 
5 | 26.8 0.55 | 0.39 0.107 74 
13 | 27.0 | 0.70 | 0.53 | 0.145 100 
Edestin. 
2 cc. used with 0.10 cc. octyl alcohol. Barometer 764 mm. Hg. 
3 24 | o2o7 | 015 0.042 71 
6 24 0.29 | 0.16 0.045 76 
15 24 0.35 0.21 0.059 100 





Bence-Jones Protein 5. 
2 ec. used with 0.10 cc. octyl alcohol. Barometer 762 mm. Hg. 





71 


100 


0.069 


3 | 25 | 0.37 
| 0 0.097 


| 
6 25 | 0.48 | 0.35 











The method of Van Slyke seems, therefore, to be subject to 
error in two directions when used in analyzing protein material: 
(1) by yielding results which are too high, due probably to hydrol- 
ysis; and (2) by yielding results which are too low with certain 
proteins which are too insoluble in the nitrous acid. Less objec- 
tion can be raised to the use of Sérensen’s method with the pro- 
teins studied. No precipitate is formed to render the solution 
difficult to handle, and the titration can be carried out without 
difficulty even with colored solutions. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


The methods of Sérensen and of Van Slyke for the determina- 
tions of free amino nitrogen have been compared, using solutions 
of native and derived proteins. 

The method of Van Slyke yielded results which varied depend- 
ing on the length of time of reaction and the material examined. 
Hydrolysis may account for high results and precipitation of the 
protein material by the reagent may account for some low results. 

The method of Sérensen seems to be less susceptible to error 
in the analysis of proteins. 
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A SPONTANEOUS CRYSTALLIZATION OF A 
BENCE-JONES PROTEIN. 
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Many observations have been made on the protein material 
designated as Bence-Jones protein which is found occasionally in 
urine from patients suffering from certain disorders. Attempts 
to crystallize some of these preparations have rarely been suc- 
cessful and then usually only by accident. Below is reported an 
observation of spontaneous crystallization which is unique in two 
respects. It is apparently the first time that a Bence-Jones 
protein has been observed to crystallize spontaneously from the 
urine as passed and, with one exception, is the only observation of 
any protein material crystallizing spontaneously from urine. 


Henry Bence-Jones reported in 1847 (1) the peculiar reactions of the 
protein material which now is designated by his name. He stated that 
2 years previously there was found in urine from a patient with osteomalacia 
a protein which gave no precipitate with nitric acid in the cold except on 
long standing, but when the solution was heated and allowed to cool it 
became solid. The precipitate redissolved on heating and formed again on 
cooling. 

Heller (2) described somewhat similar observations in a text-book bear- 
ing the date of 1846. He had found several cases where the urine contained 
protein material which he recognized to be different from albumin and 
casein. It coagulated at about 50°, but the addition of small amounts of 
nitric acid completely hindered the coagulation by heat. The most unique 
property of Bence-Jones protein, solubility at the boiling point and repre- 
cipitation on cooling, was not mentioned. 

Similar observations were not made for many years. Kiihne (3) in 
reporting a case which was observed in 1869 states that Bence-Jones had 
written in a personal communication that he had not seen another case 
of Bence-Jones proteinuria between 1845 and 1869. Within recent years, 
however, a number of cases have been reported. 
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Spontaneous precipitation of an amorphous precipitate of Bence-Jones 
protein seems to be not uncommon. Bradshaw (4) states that a patient 
under his observation passed, two or three times a week, milky urine 
which deposited a copious amorphous sediment giving protein reactions. 
Rosenbloom (5) reported a case where an amorphous precipitate of 
Bence-Jones protein occupied one-third of the volume of each specimen 
of urine. Several authors report milky urine while others record that 
the protein did not precipitate on standing. Several of the urines which 
I have examined deposited an amorphous precipitate of protein after 
standing several weeks. 

Magnus-Levy (6) attempted to crystallize a Bence-Jones protein and 
accidentally obtained crystals from one preparation after standing for 
months. He was unable to repeat the experiment. Grutterink and 
de Graaff (7) studied a case of Bence-Jones proteinuria and succeeded in 
causing the protein to crystallize. They precipitated the protein with 
2 volumes of saturated ammonium sulfate and dialyzed a solution of the 
precipitate for 4 days. To the resulting solution was added one-ninth its 
volume of saturated ammonium sulfate, an equal volume of water, and a 
few drops of sulfuric acid. Crystals formed within 24 hours. They were 
said to be too insoluble to recrystallize. 

Schumm and Kimmerle (8) report that they accidentally obtained 
crystals of a Bence-Jones protein on one occasion under very peculiar 
conditions. Some sodium chloride and acetic acid were added to urine 
containing a Bence-Jones protein, the mixture was boiled and filtered hot. 
The protein in the filtrate was precipitated with alcohol, washed once, and 
the damp precipitate dissolved with the aid of heat in water containing a 
little acetic acid. After filtering, the turbid solution was placed in an 
ice box. The next morning, a small quantity of crystals was found which 
contained but little ash and responded to all of the simple tests for Bence- 
Jones protein. 

Since the preliminary report (9) was made of the preparation described 
below, Krauss (10) has succeeded in crystallizing a Bence-Jones protein. 
Many liters of urine were half saturated with ammonium sulfate. The 
precipitate was dissolved in water, the solution dialyzed until free from 
ammonia and then allowed to evaporate at room temperat™ :e. After 
several weeks crystals appeared. 

Loehlein (11) reported finding numerous crystals, having the forms of 
needles, prisms, and plates, in the tubules of a kidney at autopsy from a 
case of myeloma which had excreted Bence-Jones protein. The crystals 
were not soluble in liquid solvents; they swelled in dilute alkali, were 
anisotropic, and stained with dyes which indicated that they were protein. 
This is the first report of what may have been spontaneously crystallized 
Bence-Jones protein. 

Glaus (12) observed myeloma cells in which there were crystal-like needles 
and Hedinger (13) states that he had observed a similar phenomenon. 

A protein which crystallized spontaneously from the urine was reported 
by Bramwell and Paton (14). It crystallized from the urine often within 2 
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or 3 days and some times not for several weeks. They concluded that it was 
a globulin. Huppert (15) thought from the description that it might be a 
Bence-Jones protein, but after studying some of the material (16) agreed 
that it was a true globulin and quite dissimilar from the Bence-Jones 
protein. 


We may state then that up until the present time a spontane- 
ously crystallized Bence-Jones protein has not been observed with 
certainty. Several cases are recorded where crystallization was 
accomplished by artificial means. The spontaneously crystallized 
Bence-Jones protein described below seems, therefore, to be 
unique. 

A patient at the Mayo Clinic! thought to be excreting Bence- 
Jones protein was transferred to Dr. Rowntree’s service for special 
study. My attention was called by Dr. Rowntree to the peculiar 
milkiness which developed in the urine from this patient soon 
after it was passed. Under the high power of the microscope 
there was a slight suggestion that the precipitate might be crystal- 
line. The precipitate showed on the next day a more definite 
crystalline structure, in appearance similar to freshly crystallized 
egg albumin. The turbid fluid also showed a marked sheen upon 
being shaken. 

Some of the crystalline material was separated by centrifugation, 
washed once with cold water, and dissolved in water by adding a 
trace of sodium hydroxide. The solution was acidified slightly 
with acetic acid, a small quantity of sodium chloride added, and 
the whole heated slowly. The protein began to coagulate at 57°. 
Coagulation seemed to be complete at about 70°. The precipi- 
tate dissolved almost completely between 80-85°, leaving a slightly 
opalescent solution which did not clear up on boiling. The pre- 
cipitate reappeared as the solution cooled to 80°. Heating and 
cooling again caused the same phenomena. 

The acid urine gave the same reactions. In the more concen- 
trated solutions of the crystalline material, as well as the urine 
itself, the precipitate dissolved on heating, leaving a small residue 
which was gummy and stuck to the sides of the test-tube. 
Magnus-Levy (6) reported the same phenomenon. From these 


1 The case was referred by Dr. Eusterman to the service of Dr. Rowntree 
and was reported by Dr. Walters (17). My investigations were begun in 
Rochester and completed in Baltimore. 
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preliminary observations it seemed justifiable to conclude that the 
patient was excreting a Bence-Jones protein which crystallized 
spontaneously on standing a few hours. 


In order to obtain a quantity of material, the urine was collected, pre- 
served with toluene, and allowed to stand at room temperature. The 
volume of urine in 12 hours varied from 300 to 1,000 ce. It was usually acid 
and was always clear when voided and contained no casts. About 15 gm. 
of protein were excreted per day. Some time later metabolic experiments 
were carried out by Walters (17) who found the excretion varying from 
10 to 28 gm. daily. Spontaneous crystallization occurred after varying 
intervals, depending apparently on the concentration and acidity of the 
urine. In one instance crystallization occurred within 8 hours after the 
12 hour specimen had been completed. 

On standing the erystals increased in size until they could be easilv seen 
by the low power of the microscope. The largest crystals appeared as long 
rectangular plates which were very thin. They were so thin that, while 
they seemed to be doubly refractive, the observation was somewhat 
doubtful. 

After the urine had stood several days and crystallization seemed to be 
complete, a considerable quantity of protein still remained in solution. 
The dissolved protein coagulated at the same temperature as a solution of 
crystals. Attempts were made to bring about a more complete crystalliza- 
tion from the urine artificially. By experimenting on portions of a concen- 
trated urine it was found that no crystals formed in neutral or alkaline 
solutions. Crystallization occurred readily when the urine was made acid 
to litmus with a small quantity of acetic acid, while no crystals formed 
when the urine was made as acid as pH 4. No crystals were obtained when 
ammonium sulfate, ammonium chloride, or sodium chloride were added in 
amounts to form varying quantities of precipitate, even when the tubes 
were seeded with crystals previously obtained. These reagents seemed to 
prevent crystallization completely. Long standing in the ice box and at 
room temperature failed. But the crystalline material could easily be 
recrystallized by dissolving in water made slightly alkaline with sodium 
hydroxide, acidifying with acetic or sulfuric acid, and allowing to stand 
over night. Crystals formed more rapidly when the solutions were seeded. 


In order to obtain a dry preparation of this protein, Taylor 
and Miller’s method (18), slightly modified, was used. 


To 100 cc. of filtered urine were added 15 ec. of supersaturated sodium 
sulfate solution (200 gm. of crystalline sodium sulfate dissolved in 100 cc. of 
warm water) and 20 cc. of glacial acetic acid. After standing 15 to 20 
minutes, the solution was centrifuged and the clear supernatant fluid 
decanted. The precipitate was washed by centrifugation once with 
acidulated water, once with 50 per cent alcohol, twice with 95 per cent 
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alcohol, once with absolute alcohol, once with absolute alcohol and ether, 
and finally with ether. It was then suspended in ether, transferred to a 
Buchner funnel, and pumped dry. A fine, colorless powder was obtained. 
A fresh 24 hour specimen of urine, 1,370 cc. in volume, yielded 15 gm. of 
air-dry protein. 


Attempts were made to crystallize some of this dry preparation. 
The procedure which was successful in recrystallizing the moist 
crystals was entirely unsuccessful when applied to the dried 
preparation. 

A quantity of crystals from urine was centrifuged, then washed 
with alcohol and ether as described above. This dry preparation 
yielded small quantities of crystals when recrystallization was 
attempted. The yields were so small, however, that it was con- 
cluded that the drying with alcohol and ether damaged the 
preparation. 

After some experimentation the following procedure was 
adopted: 


The supernatant liquid was decanted from the crystals which formed in 
the urine on standing. The remaining fluid was centrifuged, the liquid 
decanted, and the colorless crystals were suspended in four times their 
volume of acidulated water and centrifuged again. After decanting the 
supernatant liquid, the crystals were dissolved in a small amount of water 
with the aid of a few drops of sodium hydroxide, and the solution was 
filtered. The filtration was slow. The slightly opalescent filtrate was 
acidified with acetic acid and a drop of crystal suspension was added. The 
fluid became turbid in about 2 minutes and within 5 minutes it was milky 
white. Under the microscope small wart-like masses of needle plates could 
be seen. After standing over night, the suspension was centrifuged. The 
supernatant liquid contained considerable protein, but no further crystal- 
lization occurred on standing in the ice box. The crystals were again 
dissolved and recrystallized from a nearly colorless solution. On stand- 
ing over night, large burrs were observed which broke up easily. See Fig. 1. 
After centrifuging, the cream of crystals was transferred to a porous plate, 
spread into a thin layer, and allowed to dry partially. When nearly dry, 
the now transparent film (crystals had disappeared) was scraped off. It 
was allowed to dry and then ground to a powder. 9 gm. of material were 
prepared in this way. This preparation could be crystallized easily by 
dissolving in water with a trace of alkali, then acidifying, and allowing to 
stand over night. 


The recrystallized preparation gave all the typical reactions 
of Bence-Jones protein. A comparison was made between the 
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coagulation temperatures of the original urine, the sodium sulfate 
preparation, and the recrystallized preparation. They all reacted 
similarly. Coagulation began between 47 and 52°, depending on 
the concentration of protein and concentration of salts and acid. 
The coagulum dissolved at about 80°, leaving a slight residue 
which did not dissolve even when a dilute solution was boiled. 
If the solution were cooled quickly, a considerable precipitate 
formed. 

some studies were made to analyze the conditions influencing 
the crystallization of the precipitated Bence-Jones protein. The 
preparations isolated by the use of sodium sulfate and glacial 





Fig. 1. Bence-Jones protein. Reerystallized three times. 


acetic acid, as described above, could not be crystallized. When 
smaller quantities of acetic acid were used in the precipitation, 
some crystallization occurred. 25 cc. of urine were precipitated 
with 12.5 ec. of sodium sulfate after adding 3 ce. of glacial acetic 
acid. The pH was roughly 5. The precipitate was removed by 
centrifugation and dissolved in a small quantity of water with the 
aid of a little sodium hydroxide. The solution was slightly acidi- 
fied, seeded, and allowed to stand at room temperature. A small 
quantity of crystals was obtained after several days. 
Experiments were made acidifying the urine with sulfuric acid 
instead of acetic and precipitating with sodium sulfate. Good 
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yields of crystals were obtained quickly when from 5 to 10 drops 
of 10 per cent sulfuric acid were added to 25 ce. of urine, the most 
acid solution being neutral to methyl orange. When 15 drops 
were added (pH + 3) the yield was much poorer and the 
crystallization slower. Too much acid seemed to damage the 
protein and decrease the ease of crystallization. Ammonium 
chloride and sulfate could be used just as well as sodium sulfate. 
When ammonium sulfate or sodium sulfate with sulfuric acid was 
used, the precipitates were highly colored. When ammonium 
chloride or sodium sulfate with acetic acid was used, the pre- 
cipitates were nearly colorless. 

Dialysis of the solutions of the precipitates seemed to aid 
crystallization. But dialysis of the mother liquor from which 
crystals had been obtained caused no further crystallization even 
when the solution contained a large quantity of protein which 
gave the typical reactions for Bence-Jones protein. 

After these experiments were carried out, many attempts were 
made to crystallize the Bence-Jones proteins from various sources. 
The method of Grutterink and de Graaff was also used. The 
experiments were uniformly unsuccessful. 

The blood of the patient who excreted the erystallizable material 
was examined for Bence-Jones protein. 


15 cc. of serum were diluted with 75 ec. of water and 1 gm. of sodium 
chloride was added. 40 cc. of this solution were taken, heated to the 
boiling point after adding a few drops of acetic acid, and filtered through 
a heated funnel into a hot flask, the filtrate being kept near the boiling 
point. The filtrate was slightly acid and water-clear. It was allowed 
to cool and at about 75° a marked turbidity developed which increased 
in density on further cooling, but did not form a flocculent precipitate. 
The solution was again heated and the precipitate dissolved almost 
entirely, leaving the solution only faintly opalescent. A precipitate 
started to form at about 85°. The solution was placed in a water bath at 
60° and kept between 55 and 65° for 4 hours. It was then centrifuged and 
the supernatant liquid which was slightly opalescent was decanted. The 
precipitate was washed once with 50 per cent alcohol and dried at 100°. 
3.8 mg. of dry protein were obtained which was equivalent to 0.057 gm. per 
100 cc. of blood. A second determination yielded 0.039 gm. per 100 ce. 
These values are certainly minimum values because the total quantity of 
Bence-Jones protein does not precipitate after boiling. 


Normal serum was treated in the same way and no trace of 
opalescence appeared on cooling the hot filtrate. 
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Many isolated studies of the properties of Bence-Jones protein 
have been carried out, but preparations from different sources 
have not often been compared, under identical conditions. Dif- 
ferent investigators have reported coagulation temperatures vary- 
ing from 40 to 60°. The solutions some times became clear on 
boiling and some times not. Hopkins and Savory (19) pointed 
out the enormous effect of the presence of neutral salts on the 
precipitation and solution with heat. The temperature at which 
the protein coagulates varies also with the concentration of protein 
and the acidity. 

In order to minimize the effects of these variables, the urines 
from several cases were diluted with normal urine until only a 
slight cloud formed on heating. Portions of 5 cc. were acidified 
with 5 drops of 10 per cent acetic acid and heated slowly in the 
same water bath. The temperatures at which precipitation and 
solution occurred were noted. 





R(X5) |CND (X10) JED (XA) | RL (X50) 





°C. °C. °C. °C 

Precipitate forming............... 51 51 76 | 59 
= CN cc ccrettenad 56 56 82 60 
ad GN oiwittncccnss 89 89 | 96 99 
* re bisccin chock 98 98 | 98 | 99 





The figures in parenthesis show the volumes of normal urine used in 
diluting the pathological urines. 


It is at once apparent that considerable variations in the tem- 
perature of coagulation and solution may occur among different 
Bence-Jones proteins. It is interesting to note that while the pro- 
teins from R and from CND reacted identically with heat, the 
two proteins have been shown to be different in other respects. 
The protein from R crystallized spontaneously and the other 
could not be crystallized. Immunological studies by Bayne-Jones 
and the author (20) have also brought out differences between them. 

On account of the peculiar physical properties of Bence-Jones 
protein, many investigators in the past have considered the material 
to be analbumose. Hopkins and Savory (19) first showed that the 
material is more nearly similar to the native proteins than to the 
albumoses because they were able to isolate practically all of the 
amino-acids usually found in native proteins. 
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In an attempt to gain added information regarding the nature 
of the molecule, the free amino nitrogen of the purified preparations 
of Bence-Jones protein was compared with the total nitrogen. 
Van Slyke (21) and Van Slyke and Birchard (22) have found that 
the free amino nitrogen of native proteins varies between 0 and6 
per cent of the total nitrogen, while derived proteins such as 
albumoses yield from 8 to 10 per cent. An unexpected difficulty 
which is described in the previous paper* was encountered in the 
use of Van Slyke’s method for the determination of free amino 
nitrogen in Bence-Jones protein. Sérensen’s method of formol 
titration (23) was therefore employed in obtaining the data re- 
ported in this paper. Various protein preparations were examined 
in order to make possible a comparison of results obtained under 

















TABLE I. 
Material. ola! Total N. Free NEN 
} 

mg. per ce.|mg. per ce.| per cent 

ee ae 0.730 | 2.73 | 26.8 

A OS EE | 0.180) 0.68 | 26.4 
ND GUE WIN an os cas ccenced ines ncesen | 0.170} 2.12 8.02 
Bence-Jones protein, No. R 4, erystalline....| 0.139 | 2.86 4.86 
" PP Ee cacurexkecseaee 0.138 | 2.50 | 5.52 
RD Suiits sioxusdsaiucinianekiel 0.127} 2.49 | 5.10 
I ao on osc emda Kim oni 0.189 | 4.50 4.20 
I a ecachd etal noua atch arash kittie male aed 0.052 | 2.70 1.93 





similar conditions. Besides the solutions described in the pre- 
vious paper, the Bence-Jones protein (No. R 4) was examined. 
It had been crystallized three times and dried on a porous plate. 
It was quickly dissolved in water to which had been added 2 or 
3 drops of sodium hydroxide and the solution was neutralized 
as soon as possible. 

The solutions were made up, with the exception of the stronger 
peptone and the edestin, so that similar concentrations of free 
amino nitrogen would be present in solution. The results obtained 
with the formol titration are recorded in Table I together with the 
total nitrogen and the calculated ratio of free amino nitrogen to 
total nitrogen. 


* Wilson, D. W., J. Biol. Chem., 1923, lvi, 191. 
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The crystallized Bence-Jones protein contained 4.86 per cent 
of the total nitrogen in the form of free amino nitrogen which is 
slightly less than that in crystallized egg albumin. The proteose 
preparation contained about 8 per cent free amino nitrogen while 
the peptone yielded much higher values. The evidence would 
indicate that the Bence-Jones protein is more nearly similar to 
the proteins than to the proteoses or albumoses. 

Further consideration must be given this evidence before draw- 
ing a definite conclusion. The ratio of the free amino nitrogen 
to total nitrogen was found to be much lower in edestin than in 
any of the other proteins examined. Similar variations have been 
reported by several investigators (22, 24, 25). Van Slyke and 
Birchard (22) were the first to point out that the amount of free 
amino nitrogen in proteins is very close to half the nitrogen of 
the lysine present and concluded that the «amino group of lysine 
is practically the only free amino group in the protein molecule, 
while other amino groups are free in proteoses. 

The lysine content of a Bence-Jones protein had not, until 
recently, been determined by Van Slyke’s method. Hopkins and 
Savory (19) isolated 3.67 per cent of lysine from a Bence-Jones 
protein, obtaining 4.32 per cent of the total nitrogen in the form 
‘of lysine nitrogen. Grutterink and de Graaff (26), determining 
the partition of nitrogen by the procedure of Kossel and Kutscher 
found 8.05 per cent of the total nitrogen in the lysine fraction. 

Liischer (27) in Hopkins’ laboratory, using Van Slyke’s method 
for studying the nitrogen distribution, has recently found 8.04 
per cent of the total nitrogen in the lysine fraction. 

There seems to be enough similarity in the chemical composition 
between the various specimens of Bence-Jones protein which have 
been analyzed in this way to permit a rough comparison of them 
with the crystalline Bence-Jones protein reported in this paper. 
It was found to contain 4.86 per cent of nitrogen in the form of free 
amino nitrogen which is not far from one-half of the lysine nitrogen 
(4.02 per cent) as determined by the analyses reported above. 
It is not evident why the precipitated preparation (No. R 5) 
should contain a higher percentage of free amino to total nitrogen 
unless there was slight hydrolysis on standing for several months 
in preserved urine before it was isolated. 
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The free amino nitrogen is somewhat higher than one-half the 
lysine nitrogen, but the comparison is obviously rough. As the 
ratio of free amino nitrogen to half the lysine nitrogen is not as 
great as that found by Van Slyke for albumoses and as the per- 
centage of free amino nitrogen to total nitrogen is similar to a 
number of other characteristic proteins it seems justifiable to 
conclude that the Bence-Jones protein is a true protein and not an 
albumose. 

Liischer states in his recent article: ‘On the whole, Bence- 
Jones’ protein seems to be a substance, not only characterised by 
its physical behaviour, but also by its distribution of amino-acids, 
which differs from all the proteins analysed up to the present 
time.”’ An examination of his data, however, shows that there is 
a great similarity between his analyses of Bence-Jones protein 
and those of the serum globulin studied by Hartley (24). The 
agreement in the analyses is as good as is met with in comparisons 
of proteins placed in the same class such as the vegetable globulins 
studied by Johns and his coworkers (28, 29). 

The statement is also made* that: “There is some evidence that 
the same protein appears in the urine in all cases of Bence-Jones’ 
protein uria.”” . The only evidence presented is that, in two cases, 
the isolation of amino-acids; and in two cases, a study of the dis- 
tribution of some forms of nitrogen yielded results which were 
similar and probably within the errors of the methods used. It 
is well recognized that these methods can be used only in making 
relatively rough comparisons of the chemical constitution of 
similar proteins. 

By studying the immunological reactions of Bence-Jones pro- 
teins from various sources, Bayne-Jones and the author have 
obtained data which argue against the conclusion of Liischer. 
These methods are far more sensitive than any ordinary chemical 
methods and seem to depend on the chemical constitution of the 
protein molecule. The experiments demonstrated that different 
Bence-Jones proteins do exist and may be obtained from different 
patients. 


SUMMARY. 
A Bence-Jones protein was found which crystallized spontane- 


ously from the urine in which it was excreted. Dried preparations 
were made which could be recrystallized. 


*Liischer (27), p. 563. 
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Attempts were made to crystallize other Bence-Jones proteins, 
but without success. 

The crystalline Bence-Jones protein contains a ratio of amino 
nitrogen to total nitrogen of 4.86 percent. This is added evidence 
that the compound should be classed as a protein and not as an 
albumose. 
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STUDIES IN PYRIMIDINE METABOLISM. 


By D. WRIGHT WILSON. 


(From the Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry, Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, Baltimore.) 


(Received for publication, March 2, 1923.) 


As purines and pyrimidines are so closely associated in nature 
it is strange that so little information is available concerning 
the metabolism of the pyrimidines while a large mass of data 
has been collected concerning the purines. Steudel (1) carried 
out some inconclusive experiments on the conversion of pyrimi- 
dines into purines. Sweet and Levene (2) observed no change 
in the output of uric acid of a dog with an Eck fistula after feeding 
thymine. More than half of the thymine was recovered in the 
urine. Mendel and Myers (3) studied the fate of the three 
naturally occurring pyrimidines: thymine, cytosine, and uracil. 
All three compounds were found to be non-toxic. They ap- 
peared to have no influence on the metabolism of urea, purines, 
or creatinine. The data suggest that they pass through the 
body and are excreted in the urine unchanged. The authors 
recovered from the urine of the animals 30 to 50 per cent of the 
thymine, small quantities of cytosine, and as high as 77 per cent 
of the uracil that was fed. When one considers the methods of 
isolation employed it would appear that uracil and perhaps 
thymine are excreted quantitatively in the urine. 

Sweet and Levene were able to recover more than one-half of 
the thymine which they fed to a dog, but were unable to recover 
any thymine when it was fed combined in the form of nucleic 
acid. Mendel and Myers fed 10 gm. of yeast nucleic acid to a 
rabbit and failed to recover enough uracil or cytosine to give 
even a sensitive color reaction. A similar experiment was tried 
with men on a diet high ir. nucleic acid with similarly negative 
results. 
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The presence of pyrimidines in the urine of animals after 
feeding the free compounds and their absence from urine after 
feeding pyrimidines combined in the form of nucleic acid sug- 
gested a study of the effects of feeding other combinations of 
the pyrimidines, the hydrolytic products of yeast nucleic acid, 
Uracil nucleoside and a mixture of cytosine and uracil nucleo- 
tides were prepared and fed to rabbits. A single experiment 
was carried out on man. 

The nucleoside was prepared by the method of Levene and 
Jacobs (4) and the nucleotide preparation was obtained by the 
procedure of Jones and Read (5). The uracil nucleoside was 
colorless and pure. The nucleotide preparation was a mixture of 
cytosine and uracil nucleotides of uncertain purity. It was used 
because it could easily be prepared in quantity, while the pure 
nucleotides were much more difficult to obtain. It could be 
used to advantage because it was free from purine groups and 
twice as rich in pyrimidine groups as yeast nucleic acid. 

The rabbits were kept in metabolism cages, and fed a diet of 
corn, oats, and carrots in constant daily quantities throughout 
an experiment. The urine was collected under toluene, in 24 
hour periods, the samples being separated as sharply as possible 
by expressing the urine from the bladders of the animals at a 
uniform time each morning. 

The urines were made up to 300 ce. when the volumes were 
less than that and portions taken for analysis. The following 
methods were used: total N, Kjeldahl; urea N, Marshall; am- 
monia, Folin aeration; creatine and creatinine, Folin; purine 
N, Kriiger and Schmidt; and allantoin, Wiekowski. Besides 
these analyses, some other nitrogen partitions were run to deter- 
mine whether pyrimidines or pyrimidine derivatives were being 
excreted. 

When uracil was to be isolated, and the nitrogen precipitated 
by lead and mercury was to be determined, from 230 to 270 ce. 
of a day’s urine were taken. Lead acetate was first added to the 
acidified urine and the precipitate filtered off. The filtrate was 
made faintly alkaline with barium hydroxide and a slight excess 
of basic lead acetate was added. After filtering, the lead was 
removed from the filtrate with sulfuric acid and mercuric sulfate 
added in excess. The mercury precipitate was decomposed with 
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sulfuretted hydrogen and the resulting solution decolorized with 
charcoal and evaporated to 1 ec. or less. When uracil was 
present it crystallized from the solution in characteristic rosettes 
of needle prisms. It was recrystallized, dried, and weighed. 
Some specimens of crystals were analyzed for nitrogen. All 
were tested by the color reaction of Wheeler and Johnson (6) 
which was carried out as follows: A few milligrams of the solid 
were placed in a small porcelain dish, a few drops of bromine 
water were added, and the solution was heated to boiling over a 
small flame. After cooling, another drop of bromine water and 
several drops of barium hydroxide solution were added. A deep 
purple color was produced when uracil was present. 

The above method of isolation was always carried out with 
roughly quantitative precautions so that a total daily elimination 
could be calculated. The volumes of liquid before and after 
filtration on a Buchner funnel were noted in each case. Washings 
of the precipitates were never added to the filtrates. As the 
precipitates were never very large the calculations based on the 
portion of original volume taken in each case yield satisfactory 
figures for comparison. When the nitrogen in a precipitate was 
to be determined, the precipitate was washed once on the funnel 
to remove most of the adhering liquid and then decomposed with 
sulfuretted hydrogen (for the mercury precipitate) or sulfuric 
acid (for the lead precipitate). The resulting precipitate was 
carefully washed and an aliquot part of the filtrate taken for 
analysis. 

In Table I are recorded the data of one experiment on a rabbit. 
After a fore period of 3 days 1.5 gm. of uracil nucleoside were 
administered subcutaneously. Calculating from the’ average 
daily excretion of the fore period there was found a large increase 
in urea excretion. The undetermined nitrogen was also increased, 
but the total extra undetermined nitrogen which should include 
pyrimidine nitrogen was little more than half of the nitrogen 
fed as nucleoside. 

Portions of the normal and experimental urines were used for 
the isolation of uracil. From a portion of the urine obtained on 
the first day after giving the nucleoside, 67 mg. of uracil were 
actually isolated (equivalent to 140 mg. of uracil excreted in the 
total 24 hour specimen), while not even a color reaction was 
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obtained with the residue from the normal urine. The nitrogen 
in the mercury precipitate of the normal urine was equivalent 
to 8.5 mg. for the day. On the Ist day after giving the nucleo- 
side 63.6 mg. of N were precipitable by mercury. This accounts 
for a large part of the extra undetermined nitrogen. 

In Tables II, III, and IV, the data from similar experiments 
are recorded. It should be noted that in every experiment 
but one a large increase in the elimination of urea was observed. 
The only evident explanation is that the uracil nucleoside exerts 
a slight toxic action causing an increase in protein metabolism. 


TABLE I. 
Uracil Nucleoside. 


Rabbit 1. Weight 1,800 gm. 1.5 gm. = 0.170 gm. 
cutaneously on the 4th day. 
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-2 165 | 310 | 202) 65 | 108 | 
3 | 150] 327] 211) 64 | 116 | 8.5) 0 
| | 
4 | 235/ 507) 314| 62 | 193 | 173 | 100 | 75 | 63.6| 140 
5 170 | 526| 393| 75 | 133 | 192 | 178 | 15 | 
6 150 | 496 | 367| 74 | 129 | 162 | 152 | 11 | | 
7 195 | 388| 275] 71 | 113 | 54 | 60 
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A tendency toward diarrhea and a diminished desire for food 
also suggest metabolic disturbances. 

Table II records a single experiment showing no change in 
the creatinine excretion. In Table III the variations in the 
output of creatinine and purines are shown to be unimportant. 
Traces of creatine were found each day that it was determined. 
A single allantoin determination on the Ist day after nucleoside 
ingestion yielded a normal value of 11 mg. of N per day. 

In Experiment II, uracil was isolated in both experimental 
periods and the second preparation was analyzed by the micro 
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Kjeldahl method. 25.3 per cent of N was obtained; theoret 
25.03 per cent of N. 

The nitrogen in the mercury precipitates from which uracil 
was isolated accounts for a considerable part of the undeter- 
mined nitrogen varying from 54 to over 100 per cent in the 


TABLE II. 
Uracil Nucleoside. 


Rabbit 2. Weight 2,580 gm. 2 gm. = 0.227 gm. of N given per os on 
the 4th day; 1.5 gm. = 0.170 gm. of N given subcutaneously on the 18th day. 
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* Some urine lost. 

t Part of food not eaten. 

Uracil analyzed. Obtained 25.3 per cent of N; theory 25.03 per cent 
of N. 


various experiments. But the quantities of nitrogen in the 
mercury precipitates and the quantities of uracil isolated, make 
it appear that only a small portion of the uracil fed as the nucleo- 
side was excreted as uracil. Assuming that all the nitrogen in 
the mercury fraction was uracil nitrogen, the best recovery ac- 
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counts for only 34 per cent of the nitrogen administered. The 
precipitation of uracil is so nearly quantitative by this method 
that these results prove that much of the uracil was not elimi- 
nated in the urine. 

In order to determine whether much of the uracil nucleoside 
was excreted unchanged, the basic lead acetate precipitate which 
TABLE IIL. 

Uracil Nucleoside. 
Rabbit 3. Weight 2,800 gm. 2 gm. = 0.227 gm. of N injected sub- 
cutaneously on the 4th day; 1.5 gm. = 0.170 gm. of N injected intraperi- 
toneally on the 10th day. 
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1 | 155| 770, 602 78 | 168 | 9.6) 0 
2 | 245| 758) 577) 76 | 181 | | | 
3 | 220] 552] 418) 76 134 | | 
| | | | | 
4 | 205 |1,195' 888 74 | 307 | 502 | 356 | 146 52.0} + 
5 | 160 |1,110, 896, 82 | 214 | 417 | 364| 53 
6 | 140) 877) 704 80 | 173 | 184 | 172} 12 
7 | 150/ 792| 627) 79 1165| 99| 95| 4 


8 | 200/ 870, 687, 79 43 | 18.3 118 | 177 | 155 
9 ad 573} 447) 78 30 10.4) 85 | 
| | 


10 | 160*/1,3701,085 79! 56) 


24.2) 200 | 625 | 498 | 77 
11 | 190 | 723} 563) 78} 42 | 11.6) 105 | 
12 | 215 | 604 468 136 | 13 | 





* Part of food not eaten. 
On the 4th day 11.5 mg. of allantoin N were excreted. 


should contain the nucleoside was examined in three experiments 
(Tables II and III). After decomposing the precipitate as 
described, the final filtrate was evaporated to a small volume 
and made up to 10 cc. Portions of this solution were used for 
various tests. The nitrogen precipitated by basic lead acetate 
was appreciably higher on the experimental days in one out of 
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three experiments. Solutions prepared from all of the urines, 
both normal and experimental, yielded identical results. They 
all reduced Benedict’s sugar reagent strongly, though the original 


TABLE IV. 
Uracil Nucleoside. 

Rabbit 4. Weight 1,950 gm. 1.5 gm. = 0.170 gm. of N injected intra- 
peritoneally on the 4th day; 1.5 gm. = 0.170 gm. of N injected subcutane- 
ously on the 12th day; 3 gm. of yeast nucleic acid injected subcutaneously 
on the 16th day. ; 
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1 | 205 | 736] 622/ 85 | 114 
2 | 180 564 | 438 | 78 126 
3 | 175 564 | 452) 80 112 
4 | 180 730 | 579 | 79 151 | 166 | 134 34 (23.9 29 
5 | 235 549 | 425 77 124 7 
6 | 235 620 | 506 | 82 114 56 61 
7 | 230 658 | 541 | 82 117 | 94 96 
8 | 200 740 | 623 84 117 | 176 | 295 
9 | 150 578 | 464) 80 114| 14 19 
10 | 155 502 | 404, 80 98 
ll | 175 609 | 497 | 82 112 5.77 0 
12 | 140 693 | 520) 75 173 | 130 67 65 42.2 79 
13 | 200 631 | 487 | 77 144 68 34 36 | 7.91 + 
14 | 195 584 | 477 | 82 107 | 21 24 
15 | 165 449 | 352 | 78 97 0 
16 | 160* | 605 | 426)! 70 179 | 42 71 0 
17 | 190 978 | 812 | 83 166 | 415 | 359 58 0 
18 | 180 432 | 344) 80 88 
19 | 250 726 566 | 78 160 | 163 113 52 

















* Part of food not eaten. 
13.2 mg. of N precipitated by neutral lead acetate on the 15th day and 
17.1 mg. on the 17th day. 


urines gave negative tests. Pentose tests were negative. Por- 
tions of the solutions were evaporated to dryness and tested for 
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uracil, always with negative results. These experiments prove 
conclusively that the nucleoside had not been excreted unchanged. 

A single experiment was carried out on man to study a possible 
formation of uric acid from uracil nucleoside. A diet low in 
purines was taken for several days and then 1.5 gm. of uracil 
nucleoside were ingested in three equal portions at intervals of 2 
hours on 1 day. For the data see Table V. No increase in excre- 
tion of uric acid was observed. The elimination of creatinine 
which was also followed showed no significant variations. 


TABLE V. 
Uracil Nucleoside. 
Man. Weight 64 kilos. On the 4th day, 1.5 gm. taken in three equal 
portions at 7.30, 9.30, and 11.30 a.m. 

















| | | Py | Py | Py | 
| gj z 2 g | 
Day. s | = : * ‘2 s.|s % | Remarks 
2] 2 |22| 3 | 38] 3 | 33 | 
Sf] 5 |s"/ 5 |/o°/& | 2 | 
ce. gm. gm. | gm. gm. gm. | gm 
1 | 870 | 0.574) 1.56 | 11.85) 
2 720 | | 0.537) | 1.54 | | 11.70 
3 Day.* 470 | 0.256 | 0.725) | 6.14 | 
3 Night.* | 355 | 0.210 0.466) 0.815) 1.54 | 5.80 | 11.94) 
| | | | 
4 Day. | 320 | 0.203) | 0.764) 5.03 | | No uracil. 
4Night. | 475 | 0.211 0.414) 0.870) 1.63 | 6.00 | 11.03} “ « 
5 Day. | 350 | 0.214 | 0.800) | 5.12 | } « « 





* Day period, 7.30 a.m. to 6 p.m.; night period, 6 p.m. to 7.30 a.m. 


It may be concluded from these experiments that uracil nucleo- 
side is destroyed in the body and not eliminated as such. The 
excretion of small quantities of uracil indicates that, at least in 
part, the uracil nucleoside is split to form pentose and uracil, 
and the resulting uracil is eliminated. The experiments of 
Mendel and Myers indicate that practically none of the uracil 
is destroyed in the body. Our relatively small recovery of uracil 
indicates that the destruction of uracil nucleoside in the body 
goes along two paths. In one case the pyrimidine is set free and 
is eliminated. In the other case the pyrimidine ring is changed 
before the sugar is split off so that it may be completely metabo- 
lized in the body. Presumably, the nitrogen is excreted as 
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urea but the urea output is increased so much, due apparently 
to increased protein metabolism, that an increase due to uracil 
nitrogen cannot be detected. 

Five experiments with the nucleotide preparation were carried 
out on three different animals. The data are recorded in Tables 


TABLE VI. 
Nucleotide. 
Rabbit 5. Weight 2,500 gm. 3 gm. = 0.266 gm. of N fed per os on the 
4th day; 2 gm. = 0.177 gm. of N injected intraperitoneally on the 11th day; 
food increased on the 8th day. 












































| | | | zx | 2 e z Nl 
| | Bee seeioe 
ce mg. | mg. per cent my. my mz. my my) 
1 | 250) 572) 433) 76 33 | 106 |) 
2 304 | 762) 563) 74 45 | 154 | 7.5 
3 244 617| 458 | 74 34 | 125 
4 232 | 674| 533 | 79 24 49 35 | 106 |) 
5 275 | 916| 726| 79 | 266 | 242 41 | 149 I 13.5 
6 256 | 749| 575 | 77 99 91 36 | 144 | 
7 250 | 722] 553 | 77 72 69 34 | 135 | 
8 290 | 884 | 687| 78 41 | 156 
9 233 | 812| 627| 7 33 | 152 0.1 
10 295 | 7, 555 | 76 34 | 145 
| 
ll 320 | 866 689) 80 93 | 148 34 | 143 \ 16.2 
12 250 | 644 | 460 | 71 3 | 4 
13 | 285 | 579 | 434 | 75 27 | 118 





Traces of creatine were found on the 9th to the 12th days. 


VI, VII, and VIII. As stated above, the preparation used was 
a mixture of uracil and cytosine nucleotide prepared from yeast 
nucleic acid. Analysis does not indicate the purity of this mix- 
ture and the quantity of uracil nucleotide cannot be accurately 
determined. Probably there was more uracil nucleotide present 
than cytosine nucleotide. Portions of 3 and 2 gm. were ad- 
ministered in different ways to rabbits and studied as in the 
experiments just described. The quantities of uracil given 
were not more than 50 to 60 per cent of those in the previous 
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experiment. The quantities administered were minimal on 


account of the tendency toward diarrhea produced by the com- 
pounds and the consequent interference with the absorption of 
food. 

The urea nitrogen was increased on the days following the 
administration of the nucleotide preparations in all of the experi- 
ments. In most cases the increase was enough or more than 
enough to account for all of the nitrogen administered, in spite of 
the tendency toward diarrhea and possible decreased absorption 
of food. The creatinine and creatine excretions were unchanged 
in the one animal studied. The purine nitrogen showed insignifi- 
cant increases during the experimental periods. 

TABLE VII. 
Nucleotide. 

Rabbit 6. Weight 1,960 gm. 

the 5th day. 


2 gm. = 0.177 gm. of N fed per os on 
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1 | 225 | 495 | 382 | 77 | 113 | 
2 | 195 396 | 283 | 71 113 
3 | 175 | 517 | 406 | 78 | 111 | | 
4 | 170 | 444 | 324 73 | 120 | | | 7.6 | 
| 
5 | 170 | 633 | 511 | 80 | 122 | 170 | 162 | 25.2 | 19 
6 | 175 | 493 | 393 | 80 | 100 30, 44 | 
7 | 165 | 512 | 387 | 76 | 12 | 49 | 38 | 





The undetermined nitrogen was not increased after giving the 
nucleotide in three experiments, and the increase was only slight 
in the two others. This is in sharp contrast with the experiment 
using the nucleoside where the undetermined nitrogen was in- 
creased considerably. Nevertheless, some of the urines were 
examined for uracil, and it was recovered in all the experimental 
urines studied. The small quantities recovered did not permit 
suitable purification, but all specimens showed characteristic 
crystals and brilliant color reactions. In Experiment VIII 
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the uracil preparations were mixed, recrystallized once, and 
analyzed by micro Kjeldahl. 22 per cent of N was found instead 
of 25 per cent. 

In the second part of Experiment VIII the neutral lead acetate 
and basic lead acetate fractions were analyzed for nitrogen to 
see if quantities of nucleotide and nucleoside were excreted. 


TABLE VIII. 
Nucleotide. 
Rabbit 7. Weight 2,150 gm. 3 gm. = 0.266 gm. of N injected intra- 
peritoneally on the 5th day; 2 gm. = 0.177 gm. of N injected subcutane- 
ously on the 12th day. 
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1 
2 
3 | 140 513 | 412; 80 | 101 
4 | 145 465 | 357 | 77 | 108 


5 | 100* | 650 | 477 | 73 | 173 | 161 93 57 | 38.0 46 
6 | 155 443 | 331) 75 | 112 
7 | 130 462 | 348 | 75 | 114 


8 | 125 485 | 365 | 75 | 120 
9 | 145 511 | 412/ 81 99 
0 | 140 584 | 472/ 81 112 
1 
































1 
11 | 150 | 555| 462] 83 | 93 2.3 0 
12/110 | 777| 606| 78 | 171 | 207 | 139 | 69 | 12.7| 13 
13 | 185 | 594| 478| so |116 | 24 | 11 | 14 
144 | 180 | 770| 653/ 85 |117 | 200 | 186 | 15 
15 | 150 | 625| 515| 82 | 110 | 55 | 48 8 

2% | 27 2 


16 | 125 598 | 494 83 | 104 





* Part of food not eaten. 

On the 11th day there were 9.9 mg. of N precipitated by neutral lead 
acetate and 17.8 mg. precipitated by basic lead acetate. On the 12th day 
the values were 7.8 and 20.3 mg., respectively. 

The uracil analysis yielded 21.8 per cent of N instead of 25 per cent of N. 


While in each case the experimental day yielded a few milli- 
grams more nitrogen in each fraction, it is evident that no ap- 
preciable quantities of nucleotide or nucleoside were excreted. 
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Owing to the smaller quantities of combined uracil fed in the 
nucleotide experiments the quantities of nitrogen excreted in the 
mercury fraction and the amounts of uracil recovered cannot 
be accurately compared with the similar quantities in the nucleo- 
side experiments. But calculating roughly, it would seem that 
when either the nucleoside or nucleotide of uracil was administered, 
similar proportions of the compounds were decomposed com- 
pletely in the body and similar proportions of the uracil were 
liberated and excreted uncombined. 

A single experiment in which yeast nucleic acid was given is 
shown in Table IV. 3 gm. were injected subcutaneously, re- 
sulting in a large excretion of urea nitrogen on the 2nd day. 
There was a moderate increase in undetermined nitrogen, but 
no uracil could be detected in the mercury fraction on the 2 days 
following the injection. The basic lead acetate precipitates 
contained similar quantities of nitrogen indicating that no nu- 
cleotide or nucleoside was excreted. This experiment demon- 
strates that after the subcutaneous injection of yeast nucleic 
acid it is not excreted in the urine as such nor in the form of 
nucleotides or nucleosides. The absence of even traces of uracil 
confirms the observations of Mendel and Myers who fed yeast 

“nucleic acid, and agrees with the results of Sweet and Levene who 
fed animal nucleic acid. 

To summarize, it appears that when the pyrimidine, uracil, 
is taken into the body it is quantitatively excreted unchanged. 
But when uracil combined in the form of a nucleoside or nucleotide 
is administered only a small portion of the uracil is excreted. 
The uracil of yeast nucleic acid, however, seems to suffer com- 
plete destruction within the organism. Free thymine and the 
thymine combined in animal nucleic acid were found by Sweet 
and Levene to show the same relationships. 

These data offer an insight into the intermediary metabolism of 
the pyrimidine fraction (at least the uracil fraction) of the nucleic 
acids. After the ingestion of nucleic acid the pyrimidines are 
destroyed in the body and their nitrogen excreted in the form of 
urea. The first step in metabolism is not a splitting off of the 
pyrimidine group from the nucleic acid but some change in the 
pyrimidine such as the splitting of the ring, even before the 
nucleic acid is broken up into its simple nucleotides and nucleo- 
sides. 
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Observations made with purine compounds offer a striking 
parallelism. Jones (7) and Amberg and Jones (8) have shown 
that deamination of purines may occur while they are still in 
combination. These observations together with the discovery 
by Benedict and his collaborators (9) of combined uric acid in 
blood, point to the probability that much of the metabolism of 
the purines may occur while they are still in combination. 

Thus it appears that the intermediary metabolism of nucleic 
acids involves radical changes in both the purine and the pyrimi- 
dine groups before the relatively complex combinations are 
broken up. 
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V. THE METABOLISM OF CREATINE. 
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In 1906 Folin (1) published a memorable contribution to the 
subject of creatine metabolism in which, as a result of experiments 
upon human subjects, he concluded that the animal organism 
cannot convert creatine into creatinine. The conclusion was also 
reached that while creatinine is a waste product, creatine is a food 
and that there is no biological relationship between these com- 
pounds. Klercker (2) reached quite similar conclusions inde- 
pendently of Folin’s observations. 

In view of the very recent admirable summary of the literature on 
creatine and creatinine given by Hunter (3), it is quite unnecessary 
for us to present an account of the mass of data which has accu- 
mulated since Folin’s first contribution. A number of in- 
vestigators have reported that traces of extra creatinine may 
appear in the urine following creatine administration and that 
with very large doses of creatine (Rose and Dimmitt, 4) appreciable 
quantities of extra creatinine may be eliminated. Such findings, 
together with the very excellent and suggestive work of Myers and 
Fine upon the relationship between muscle creatine and urinary 
creatinine elimination, have led many to question seriously Folin’s 
original conclusions. Yet all the evidence presented on the origin 
of urinary creatinine from creatine during the 16 years which have 
elapsed since Folin’s paper, has not been very convincing. Folin 
himself has never abandoned his original position, and there are 
many who would agree with him that practically no positive 
evidence has been offered that creatine is the normal biological 
source of creatinine. Even those most strongly favoring the view 
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that creatinine arises from creatine would have to admit that the 
evidence for this view must be selected piecemeal here and there, 
wherever it can be found. Direct, clear-cut evidence has been 
wholly lacking. The failure to find conversion of appreciable 
amounts of creatine into creatinine, together with the fact that 
“creatinuria” is a definite entity which is usually unrelated to 
changes in the creatinine elimination, are facts which have made 
Folin’s position almost unassailable for those who forget the 
chemical relationship of the compounds involved. 

The work reported in the present paper was a result of the con- 
clusions reached by Behre and Benedict (5) that creatinine does 
not exist in appreciable amounts, if at all, in blood, while creatine 
(or some combination of it) can be demonstrated in this fluid, and 
accumulates in large amounts after ablation of the kidney func- 
tion. Prior to these findings we had held the position taken by 
Folin, but the work on creatine and creatinine in blood forced us 
to a different view-point. We concluded that creatine, or some 
simple derivative of it, must be the precursor of creatinine, and 
therefore sought for loopholes in previous investigations which 
might open a way to attack the problem, so that some direct 
answer might be obtained to the fundamental questions involved. 
‘A careful consideration of all the facts available led us to conclude 
that there was one basic defect in the strongest argument advanced 
by Folin and his followers against the origin of urinary creatinine 
from creatine. Creatine was administered and did not increase 
the urinary creatinine. But the creatine administered was never 
accounted for in any way whatever. Here lay the weakness in 
Folin’s argument. It is true that, reasoning from the known facts 
of metabolism, it seemed safe to assume that a nitrogenous com- 
pound would surely give rise to its end-products in the body during 
the period covered by Folin’s experiments. Yet Folin himself 
demonstrated that creatine was practically or wholly unique 
among nitrogen compounds in that it failed to reappear in any 
form—even undetermined nitrogen—during the period of his 
observation. Obviously, if metabolized at all, the creatine must 
ultimately give rise to something. Then so long as it remains wholly 
unaccounted for, there is no justification for the conclusion that it may 
not give rise to creatinine. 
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As a result of these considerations we were led to undertake the 
experiments reported in the present paper. 

The general plan of the work was to bring dogs into approximate 
nitrogenous equilibrium upon a constant diet, and then to ad- 
minister a small amount of creatine daily until an appreciable 
quantity of the administered creatine was accounted for in some 
form in the urine. The results obtained are, we believe, of definite 
interest in connection with the basic questions of creatine and 
creatinine metabolism. 

The work was carried out during the spring and summer of 
1922. The experimental animals were healthy female dogs. 
Each was kept in a metabolism cage and fed upon a constant diet 
throughout the experiment. The animals were catheterized and 
weighed once daily before feeding. Periods were marked for the 
feces by administration of bone-black. Total nitrogen was deter- 
mined by the macro Kjeldahl method, using potassium and copper 
sulfates as catalyzers. Creatinine was determined by the original 
Folin method, using bichromate as standard. With very few 
exceptions the urines were diluted to the same volume each day 
and the reaction and colorimetric reading were thus carried out 
under rigidly fixed conditions. Creatine in the urine was con- 
verted to creatinine and determined as such by the procedure 
commonly employed in this laboratory (6). The creatine em- 
ployed was prepared in the laboratory from creatinine obtained 
from urine (7) and was recrystallized until free from any detectable 
trace of creatinine. 

The method for administration of the creatine was carefully con- 
sidered. We finally adopted oral administration by mixing the 
creatine with the food as the method to be tried first. It seemed 
probable that the experimental period would be long, and the oral 
administration was far preferable from the practical standpoint to 
any injection procedure. It is time-saving, and avoids infection 
and chance of conversion of creatine to creatinine during sterili- 
zation of the solutions. We soon found that we could check up the 
question of conversion of creatine to creatinine in the gastro- 
intestinal tract, as well as that of absorption of the creatine as 
such. As we shall show later in this paper, the oral method of 
administration is ideal from every standpoint for the experiments 
which we carried out upon dogs. 
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In each experiment the animal was placed upon the weighed 
diet, and became accustomed to the cage and routine of the 
experiments many days before the first periods which we have 
reported in the present paper. 

The results of the experiments are recorded in Tables I to III. 
Table I presents a detailed report of our first experiment. In- 
cluding the preliminary period of 9 days, this experiment lasted 
128 days. ‘There were ten periods of 7 days each, during which the 
dog received 0.620 gm. of creatine daily (containing 1 molecule of 
water of crystallization). This was equivalent to 0.470 gm. 
expressed as creatinine. The ten periods of creatine adminis- 
tration were followed by seven after periods of 7 days each. 

We believe that a detailed study of Table I will be found of 
interest. We may summarize the main facts brought out as 
follows: 

The dog had been on the diet for 24 days before the preliminary 
period reported. The nitrogen balance was + 1.3 gm. for a period 
of 7 days preceding the first period recorded in the table. The 
preliminary period reported shows a plus nitrogen balance of 0.7 
gm. for 7 days. The creatinine output is quite constant for this 
(and the preceding unreported periods) and averages 405 mg. per 
‘ day. During the 1st week of the creatine administration there is no 
apparent effect on the creatinine elimination, except that on the 
last day of the period an increase of about 20 mg. above the 
average level is to be noted. Such a slight increase is typical of 
results previously reported after creatine administration. The 
nitrogen balance of the first creatine period is +2.7 gm. This 
represents a retention of nitrogen equal to more than twice that 
contained in the creatine. None of the creatine given appears as 
such in the urine. Since the urinary nitrogen is definitely below 
that of the preliminary period we may infer that the creatine is 
practically wholly retained in some form during this period. The 
second period of creatine administration develops several points 
of real interest. The creatinine in the urine is definitely above 
that of the preceding period, but shows its maximal height during 
the lst day. The creatinine for this second period averages about 
40 mg. higher per day than is found during the control periods. 
This increase appears to us as still too small to warrant concluding 
that there is conversion of creatine into creatinine, but it begins 
to be very suggestive. 
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TABLE I. 
Nitrogen, Creatinine, and Creatine Elimination after Creatine 
Administration. 


Dog 1. Female. 
The dog received daily the following diet: 
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TABLE I—Continued. 
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TABLE I—Continued. 
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TABLE I—Continued. 
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TABLE I—Concluded. 
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On the 3rd day of this period, or the 10th day of creatine ad- 
ministration, a scarcely detectable quantity of creatine (32 mg.)! 
appears in the urine. The creatine in the urine rapidly increases, 
and within 5 days has reached 147 mg. for 1 day. Here is direct 
evidence that creatine given even in small amounts, and apparently 
completely utilized, is retained, at least partially, as such in the 
organism for a considerable period. Furthermore, many days are 
required to fill the creatine reservoir, indicating a very slow rate 
of metabolism for creatine. The nitrogen balance for the second 
period of creatine feeding is +3.7 gm., representing a storage of 
nitrogen of more than three times the quantity contained in the 
creatine retained. This result begins to suggest that creatine 
may cause nitrogen storage in the body far beyond that contained 
in the creatine itself. Further data show that there can be little 
question of the correctness of this view. 

The third period of creatine administration (Table I) throws 
further light upon the questions raised. The creatinine output 
rises. True, it rises grudgingly and unwillingly, with frequent 
minor drops. This picture is typical of all our experiments in this 
connection. But the period as a whole shows a definite increase 
in creatinine excretion. The figure is now about 50 mg. per day 
(12 per cent) above the control period, and we should almost feel 
justified in concluding definitely that creatine gives rise to 
creatinine in the organism, but with the proviso that this is 
apparently not a simple direct conversion. Definite settlement of 
this question will come later. The creatine output in the urine 
continues to rise, reaching about 200 mg. per day toward the end 
of the third period of creatine administration. Evidently the 
creatine reservoir can retain less and less of the ingested creatine, 
but more than 50 per cent of that given is still retained. The 
nitrogen balance for this period is +.5.7 gm., and the weight of 
the dog is definitely increasing. We are inclined to believe that 
the nitrogen retention and increase in weight are due to the 
creatine administered, since during the 33 days before creatine 
administration this animal did not change in weight a total of more 
than 100 gm., and the fluctuations were both sides of 14.4 kilos. 


' Throughout this paper the creatine found in the urine is expressed as 
its equivalent in creatinine. 
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During the first 21 days of the creatine feeding the weight of the 
animal has increased 600 gm. The finding is at least very 
suggestive. 

During the fourth period of creatine administration the 
creatinine in the urine shows the same continued increase as for 
the two preceding periods. The average for the period shows a 
daily elimination of 70 mg. of creatinine (17 per cent) above the 
daily average for the control periods. The urinary creatine con- 
tinues to rise, and shows a daily average of 239 mg. This figure 
is nearly maximal for the entire ten periods of creatine adminis- 
tration, and is maintained approximately constant as long as the 
creatine feeding is continued. The creatine eliminated during 
these periods amounts to 50 per cent of that given. 

In spite of the increased: creatinine and creatine in the urine, the 
total urinary nitrogen continues low and the nitrogen balance for 
the period is +5.5 gm. The weight of the dog shows a slight 
increase (100 gm.) over the preceding period. 

The picture for the fifth and sixth periods of creatine feeding is 
similar to that of the preceding period. Creatinine in the urine 
continues to increase slowly, so that the sixth period shows 100 
mg..of creatinine per day in the urine in excess of that for the 
control periods. The daily output of creatine is somewhat 
irregular, but the average for the fifth and sixth periods is close to 
the average for the fourth period. Retention of nitrogen is over 
1 gm. per day for the two periods, and the weight of the animal 
increases by about 400 gm. 

The seventh period of creatine feeding shows a slight further 
rise in creatinine output, while the creatine output is slightly lower 
than for the preceding period. Nitrogen retention for the 7 days 
is 6.7 gm. The average weight of the animal for this period 
is 1,100 gm. greater than at the beginning of the creatine 
administration. 

The eighth and ninth periods of creatine feeding show continued 
increase in the creatinine elimination, reaching a daily average of 
121 mg. (29 per cent) in excess of the control period. The creatine 
output is practically constant. Nitrogen retention for the two 
periods is 9.3 gm. and the weight of the dog reaches 1,300 gm. 
above that of the control period. 
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The tenth and last period of creatine administration shows wider 
fluctuations in the creatinine elimination than do the preceding 
periods. The maximal figure for creatinine elimination is reached 
during this period, the average daily output being 541 mg., which 
is 136 mg. or 33 per cent above the daily output (405 mg.) during 
the control period. The highest figure for a single day (570 mg.) 
occurs once during this and the following period. The relatively 
wide variations which seem to occur at the height of the curve of 
creatinine elimination (Period 10 and the first after period) are 
not apparent during the subsequent periods. The creatine output 
for the tenth period is similar to that for the ninth. 

At the end of the tenth period of creatine administration the 
feeding of creatine was discontinued. We watched the figures for 
the following period with exceptional interest. If the increased 
creatinine, which we had found in the urine, represented creatinine 
formed in the intestinal tract through bacterial or other action, 
then the excess creatinine in the urine should vanish as promptly, 
or even more promptly, than the creatine, after the latter was 
discontinued. If, on the contrary, the extra creatinine in the urine 
represented the result of a slow, definite metabolism of the pre- 
viously administered creatine, the withdrawal of the creatine 
should have an effect which should show itself only slowly over a 
considerable period of time. 

The results for the first and subsequent after periods are 
beautiful and clear-cut. The first day after withdrawal of the 
creatine from the food the creatine of the urine fell to a scarcely 
detectable quantity (36 mg.) and at no subsequent time during the 
seven after periods could we detect any creatine in the urine. The 
creatinine of the urine, on the contrary, appears at first to have no 
real relationship to the administered creatine. 'Theindependence 
of creatine and creatinine is again apparent. But this indepen- 
dence is only apparent; it is not real. Beginning with the first 
after period, and continuing through the six following periods, 
there is a drop in the creatinine excretion which becomes per- 
fectly plain and definite when we consider the figures for any 7 
day period. The drop is just as unwilling, slow, and slightly 
irregular (from day to day) as was the rise. But it is just as definite 
and clear-cut for a number of days considered together. For the 
fifth after period the creatinine coefficient (28) is the same as for 
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the preliminary period. The dog continues to store nitrogen, but 
this falls to 2.2 and 2.7 gm. for the last two periods of observation. 
After discontinuing the creatine the weight of the animal remains 
practically constant at an average of 15.75 kilos for the seven 
after periods as against 15.7 kilos for the first after period. 

Tables II and III record two further experiments similar to that 
recorded in Table I. In order to save space the figures are given 
for 7 day periods, and for the daily average of each period, instead 
of in full detail as for the experiment recorded in Table I. 

The experiment with Dog 2 is summarized in Table IT. The 
entire experimental period covered twelve periods of 7 days each. 
These included two preliminary control periods, five periods of 
creatine administration, and five after periods. 0.5 gm. of crea- 
tine was given daily with the food during the creatine periods, 
equivalent to 379 mg. per day expressed as creatinine. This 
represented 43 mg. per kilo of body weight, which is the same per 
kilo dose as that given to Dog 1. There is a slight but detectable 
rise in creatinine elimination for the first creatine period, while 
the maximal figure for creatinine in the urine was reached for the 
third creatine period. For this period the creatinine output per 
day was 387 mg. This was 92 mg., or 31 per cent, above the 
preliminary period level of 295 mg. of creatinine per day. This 
high creatinine elimination was approximately maintained through 
the last two periods of the creatine administration. After with- 
drawal of the creatine from the food the creatinine shows the same 
type of very slow fall observed in the experiment with Dog 1 
(Table I). 

In the experiment with Dog 2 creatine (40 mg.) appeared in the 
urine first on the 22nd day of creatine administration, or 11 days 
later than in the case of Dog 1, though both received the same 
quantity of creatine per kilo of body weight. The quantity of 
creatine in the urine increased rapidly just as in the preceding 
experiment, and during the fifth (and last) period of creatine 
administration represented about 50 per cent of that given, just 
as in the preceding experiment. Creatine (25 mg.) appeared for 
the last time in the urine on the Ist day of the first after period. 
Nitrogen retention and increase in weight of the animal occurs, 
but these are not so great as in the case of Dog 1. Nevertheless, 
there is a considerable excess of nitrogen (above that contained in 
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the creatine) retained in this animal, and there is a slight increase 
in weight. The period of creatine administration was only one- 
half as long as in the preceding experiment. 

TABLE II. 


Nitrogen, Creatinine, and Creatine Elimination after Creatine 
Administration. 


Dog 2. Female. 
The dog received daily the following diet: 


gm. 
OT TT OR Te ee 150 
Gas 54: CARR Anan CRN RR OMe RERaeRmEdoE 100 
a awakes didn de idk oa ane dian nhgwadeeaoan 15 
ETO NE eT OED Lee ae CR nO ES TOU HP RRA 40 


(5.45 gm. nitrogen) 
The figures are for 7 day periods unless otherwise indicated. 






































3 | 3 = 

a | Z : a .) 

5 ° g <5 5 Ss Remarks, 

ss/ 3] 2 | ga| 8s| 3 

< = 6) 6) < Z 

kg. gm | mg. mg. mg gm. 

11.6 31.774) 2, 060 0 | 295 |+0.240) First preliminary period. 

11.6 |31.916) 2,075 0 | 295 |+0.491) Second preliminary period. 

11.6 |31.650) 2, 197 0| 314 |+1.246) Dog received 0.5 gm. creatine 
(C,H,N;02-H,0) daily with the 
food. 

11.7 |31.938} 2, 507 0 | 358 |+1.293) Creatine given as in preceding 

| period. 

11.8 31.77) 2, 725 0} 387 |+1.236 > ” - 

11.8 32.222) 2,623) 837 374 |+0.909 - eg - 

11.9 |31.833] 2,610/1,025 | 374 |+0.840 “ «“ a“ 

12.1 |31.398| 2,545} 25*| 363 |+0.628| No creatine given. 

12.2 |30.752| 2,487} 0] 355 |+1.336) “ “ “ 

12.2 |30.981| 2,403, 0 | 343 |-+1.149) “ . « 

12.3 (31.743) 2, 234 0 319 |+0.237| “ ” a 

12.3 (32.056, 2, 209) 0; 315 | —0.029 ” ° e 





* Eliminated Ist day of period. 


In Table III is recorded a summary of our third experiment, 
carried out upon Dog 3. The experiment covers a period of 92 
days. 450 mg. of creatine, equivalent to 341 mg. expressed as 
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creatinine, were given daily during the period of creatine feeding, 
which lasted 66 days. There was an after period of 20 days. The 


TABLE III. 
Nitrogen, Creatinine, and Creatine Elimination after Creatine 
Administration. 


Dog 3. Female. 
The dog received daily the following diet: 


gm, 
OTIC ITO RT a Oa OS ve 90 
I ths sn Days cara cenies veesmnenecens wie w team 100 
15 


I rT arias ce a rs race Swine Siuulnd 
(4.45 gm. nitrogen) 


The figures are for 7 day periods unless otherwise indicated. 











- = - 

;.| 3 é 

id £ g ea “> 4 Remarks. 

| = | 2] se] | & 

s3 | 3 2 | #3] ss | s 

< S o o < Z 

kg gm mg. mg mg gm. 

9.1 |22.188) 1, 662 0 | 277 |+0.300) 6 day preliminary period. 

9.1 |24.052| 2,039} 27*| 291 |+2.092| Dog received 0.450 gm. creatine 
(C4HgN;02.H2O) daily with 
the food. 

9.1 |25.640) 2,224/1,092 | 317 |+1.650) Creatine given as in preeeding 

| period. 

9.2 /24.881| 2,277)1,288 | 325 |+2.361) " ° " 

9.2 |24.602) 2,298/1,189 | 328 |+2.723) " * ” 

9.1 |23.739| 2,341,371 | 335 |+3.667) “ « . 

9.2 |23.630) 2, 301/1,324 | 328 |+3.689 ’ “ - 

9.2 |23.731| 2, 347 1, 270 335 |+3.520 - " " 

9.2 |24.121| 2, 367|1,204 | 338 |+3.145 = ™ ” 

9.3 {23.283 2. 36411, 150 337 |+3.574 a > - 

9.2 | 9.980} 1,001) 510 | 333 |+1.584) 3 day period. Creatine given 
as in preceding period. 

9.2 |19.517| 1,984) 20t| 330 |+2.745|6 day period. No creatine 

; given. 
9.1 |24. 266) 2, 181 0 | 311 |+2.058) No creatine given. 
9.0 |25.474| 2,058 0| 294 |+0.281) “ - " 


























* Eliminated last day of period. 
{ Eliminated Ist day of period. 
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results of the experiment are quite similar to those of the pre- 
ceding experiments. The creatinine output shows a slight rise 
during the first creatine period. The rise continues, with slight 
fluctuations, and the creatinine output reaches a maximal figure of 
338 mg. per day for the eighth period of creatine administration. 
This figure is 61 mg., or 22 per cent, above the control period. 
Creatine first appeared in the urine on the 7th day of creatine feed- 
ing, and increased rapidly as in the preceding experiments. When 
the creatine output was at its height, about 54 per cent of the 
creatine given was excreted in the urine as such. When the 
creatine feeding is stopped, creatine disappears from the urine 
promptly, and the urinary creatinine shows the slow but steady 
fall noted in the previous experiments. The figures for the 
nitrogen balance show that there is unquestionably an excess 
storage of nitrogen in the organism associated with the creatine 
administration. The weight of this animal increased very little 
during the period of creatine feeding, but showed a definite 
decline after the creatine was stopped. 


DISCUSSION. 


The experiments recorded in the present paper seem to us to 
establish definitely the origin of urinary creatinine from creatine. 
But they also bring out some additional points of interest. Folin’s 
view of the biological independence of creatine and creatinine is 
shown to be incorrect. However, our work demonstrates that the 
metabolism of creatine in the animal body is unique in many 
respects. Direct conversion of creatine into creatinine is appar- 
ently not a normal process in the animal organism. One or more 
intermediate reactions are probably involved. The quantity of 
creatine which can be metabolized in the organism is closely 
limited, and the quantity of creatinine which can be formed is also 
restricted. The metabolism of creatine in the organism is, unlike 
that of other known nitrogenous compounds, very slow, requiring 
days or more probably weeks for its completion. We know of no 
parallel to this finding in the whole field of metabolism with the 
possible exception of thyroxin, which seems to act over a long 
period of time in the organism. 
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Our experiments seem to demonstrate almost conclusively that 
creatinine is but one of the end-products of creatine metabolism? 
We may secure data from our experiments concerning the quantity 
of creatinine produced in the organism of the dog from a given 
amount of creatine by comparing the total creatine retained 
(z.e., not eliminated as such) in our animals, with the quantity of 
creatinine eliminated in the urine in excess of that expected, for 
all the periods of observation. In making these calculations we 
have based the expected creatinine on that eliminated during the 
control periods in Dog 3, in which there was no appreciable change 
in weight. In the case of Dogs 1 and 2, in which there was an 
increase in weight during the experiments, we have calculated 
the expected creatinine on the basis of the creatinine coefficient 
for these animals during the control periods. This has seemed to 
us preferable to using the absolute creatinine output for the control 
periods in these animals, though the difference in the results 
would not be great, whichever basis of calculation is used. 

We have summarized the results of these calculations in 
Table IV. 

It will be seen from Table IV that approximately 30 per cent 
of the creatine actually retained by each dog was eliminated as 
creatinine. Since in each experiment the period of observation 
extended until the creatinine output had approximately reached 


2 This conclusion is similar to the one we reached some years ago as a 
result of our work on creatine excretion in phlorhizinized dogs (Benedict, 
S. R., and Osterberg, O., J. Biol. Chem., 1914, xviii, 195). Hunter (3) has 
criticized our conclusions from that work upon the basis that our results 
“‘demonstrate at the utmost nothing more than the production, indepen- 
dently of tissue catabolism, of notable amounts of creatin in phlorhizinized 
animals. To infer a similar extensive production in normal animals is 
hardly justifiable.’””’ Hunter then goes on to say: ‘“The production in phlor- 
hizin poisoning of excessive amounts of sugar from protein does not prove 
that the metabolism of amino acids in the normal organism necessarily 
involves the intermediate production of glucose.’’ We disagree with 
Hunter in regard to both of his statements above quoted. Reference to the 
work of Lusk, Dakin, and many other investtgators who have studied glu- 
cose formation from amino-acids will show that these investigators have 
consistently drawn conclusions for the normal animal concerning the 
usual course of metabolism on the basis of results obtained in phlorhizin 
diabetes. (cf. Lusk, G., The elements of the science of nutrition, Phila- 
delphia and London, 3rd edition, 1917.) 
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the base line, we may tentatively conclude that almost exactly 
one-third of the creatine metabolized was converted into 
creatinine. It may be urged that since we have left about 66 per 
cent of the retained creatine unaccounted for, this creatine 
may also ultimately reappear as creatinine in the urine. There 
is perhaps some justification for this view, but we feel that taking 
all the facts into account, the assumption is most reasonable that 
in our experiments we secured practically all of the creatinine 
which would appear from the ingested creatine. Thus in the case 
of Dog 2, where the after period extended over as long a time as 
the period of creatine ingestion, we find the creatinine coefficient 


TABLE IV. 
Showing the Extra Urinary Creatinine Eliminated in Comparison with 
Creatine Retained* for the Creatine Periods and After Periods of the 
Experiments Reported in Tables I, II, and IIT. 


Figures for creatine are expressed as creatinine. 








| | | Percentage 
| tai 
Dog | Total | creatine | Total | Total | Total | Extra | (renting. 
Neo | creatine | excreted creatine creatinine | creatinine creatinine | eliminated 
— given. cneudk. retained. | eliminated.| expected. | eliminated. ~— 
creatinine. 
| 
gm. gm, gm. gm. gm. gm, per cent 


1 | 32.9 13.0 19.9 56.96 51.16 5.80 29.1 
2 | 18.2 1.9 11.3 24.54 20.65 3.89 34.2 
| 





3 22.5 10.44 12.06 27.78 23.82 3.96 32.7 

















* Creatine not eliminated as such is regarded as retained for the purpose 
of this table. 


fully down to that of the control period, and the drop in creatinine 
excretion for the last period quite negligible—averaging only 
4mg. per day. In this experiment the highest percentage (34.2) 
of creatine was accounted for as creatinine. We thus feel that in 
view of these facts, and the relatively close agreement for the 
percentage of creatine recovered as creatinine, for experiments 
which differed so widely in total duration, we may properly assume 
that practically all the creatinine which will arise from creatine 
was obtained in our experiments. It would thus appear that in 
the metabolism of creatine under the conditions of our experi- 
ments, from every 3 molecules of creatine metabolized, only 1 
gives rise to creatinine. If indeed the remaining creatine yields 
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creatinine, then the course of this latter fraction would stil] 
appear to be different from that of the portion which yielded 
creatinine in our experiments. We feel warranted in tentatively 
concluding that the metabolism of creatine takes place through 
two or more different paths, only one of which yields creatinine, 

If the above view-point, which we feel is demonstrated at least 
from a general standpoint, is adopted, viz. that only a portion of 
creatine metabolized yields creatinine, and this indirectly, we 
believe that some of the most fundamental difficulties in inter- 
preting creatine and creatinine metabolism will disappear. The 
fact that creatinuria comes and goes quite independently of changes 
in the creatinine elimination can be understood on the basis that 
the fraction of creatine excreted during the creatinuria would 
never have yielded creatinine in the organism in any event. 
According to this view-point, there should be two distinct types 
of creatinuria. One would be similar to that of our experimental 
animals after continued ingestion of small amounts of creatine. 
Such creatinuria would result from an excess of creatine in the 
organism—either taken from without or synthesized by the 
tissues. The creatinurias of poor nutritive conditions would not 
be of this type for our experiments show that excess of free creatine 
in the normal organism results in a definitely increased creatinine 
output, and the creatinine output is usually neither above nor 
below normal in creatinuria. Thus increased creatinine output 
does not precede or accompany the creatinuria of inanition, ete. 
We believe that the defect in these conditions is associated with a 
failure in the utilization of a portion or all of that fraction (prob- 
ably two-thirds) of creatine which normally never yields creatinine. 
Our experiments seem to indicate that the utilization of at least a 
part of the creatine is associated with anabolic processes which 
are at a minimum in the conditions ordinarily leading to 
creatinuria in the adult man or dog. 

The creatinuria of infancy and childhood, on the contrary, is 
probably due (as has been suggested by others) to the presence of 
a real flood of synthetic creatine in the organism. Here the 
creatinine output increases with growth. Furthermore, the 
figures for nitrogen balances which we obtained seem to indicate 
that an excess of creatine would be desirabie or necessary for the 
anabolic processes which are in the ascendant in the growing 


organism. 
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Creatinuria has been reported by some investigators as a result 
of forced protein feeding. We are inclined to question whether 
this form of creatinuria has any real significance in connection with 
creatine metabolism. We should tend to regard-it as representing 
a forcing out of small quantities of creatine from the tissues by 
the tremendous influx of other nitrogenous compounds. The 
increased uric acid output following very excessive protein intake 
probably has a similar origin. 

Are we to regard the creatine fraction which yields creatinine as 
of no significance in the organism? Does this represent merely a 
means of ridding the system of waste creatine? Is there no inter- 
mediary reaction of importance to the organism involved here? 
Our data would seem to indicate that the process in which 
creatinine is formed from creatine may indeed be of definite 
significance in the organism. ‘The facts in favor of this view are: 
(1) The finding that the formation of creatinine from creatine is a 
definitely limited process—even with the most prolonged ad- 
ministration of creatine (70 days) we can increase the average 
daily output of creatinine only about 30 per cent. If creatine were 
directly converted to creatinine as an “exogenous’”’ process, this 
conversion should not be so limited. (2) The slow increase which 
occurs in the creatinine output would seem to indicate that cre- 
atinine is produced only as creatine is metabolized through some 
slow and probably complex course in the body. (3) The almost 
absolute constancy of the creatinine output first demonstrated 
by Folin, and which holds under widely varying physiological and 
pathological conditions, would indicate the correctness of Folin’s 
original view that creatinine indicates a specific form of metab- 
olism of fundamental importance to living tissue. Creatine 
metabolism and creatinine formation surely stand apart from other 
known processes of metabolism. Creatinine formation must 
remain as the most strictly endogenous form of metabolism so far 
known. Yet under suitable conditions it is possible to raise this 
form of metabolism by about 30 per cent. This represents, we 
believe, approximately the maximal increase which can be pro- 
duced in the normal adult organism. Folin’s absolute line 

between endogenous and exogenous metabolism is here removed. 

The question must remain open as to whether creatinine forma- 
tion is a process essentially confined to muscular tissue (Shaffer), 
or whether it represents, as Folin believes “‘an index of the total 
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normal tissue metabolism.” The general occurrence of creatine 
in the tissues of the body, together with its relatively high con- 
centration in non-muscular tissue such as brain, leads us to 
favor Folin’s view. In connection with Shaffer’s demonstration 
of relationship between the creatinine coefficient and muscular 
development, it should be remembered that since muscular tissue 
represents so large a proportion of living tissue in the body, such a 
relationship would probably obtain whether creatinine production 
were confined to the muscles or not. Quite a similar relationship 
may exist between muscle mass and the various nitrogenous 
metabolites. 

The parallelism between total body creatine and urinary cre- 
atinine demonstrated so convincingly by Myers and Fine, finds 
confirmation and explanation in the results which we have 
reported. 

If the course of metabolic change of creatine formed in the body 
is as slow as we have shown it to be for creatine taken in from 
without (and there is no reason to assume the contrary), then the 
quantitative relationship of urinary creatinine to total nitrogen 
during a high calory, low protein diet demonstrated by Folin in 
1905, may lose some of its significance as representing the real 
proportion of endogenous nitrogen which goes to creatinine. The 
creatinine in the urine may, according to our results, represent a 
portion of the creatine stored in the tissue weeks beforehand. 

We have no data to offer at present concerning the mechanism 
of the storage of creatine in the animal body. The view of Folin 
and Denis (well discussed by Hunter (3)) that creatine in the 
muscle is in a complex combination, appears to us to be attractive, 
but to have no experimental evidence in its favor. Folin and 
Denis inferred a complex combination of creatine in the muscle 
because creatine would pass from the blood to the muscle, although 
this latter tissue showed a much higher concentration of creatine 
than did the blood. As Hunter very properly points out, such 
evidence could be just as well advanced in favor of a combination of 
the non-protein amino-acid content of muscle. It would apply 
also to potassium salts, ete. But on the other hand, the ease of 
extraction of creatine from muscle is not a cogent argument 
against its existence in a complex in the tissues. It would simply 
show that the combination was soluble. The boiling and hy- 
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drolysis always employed in the separation or determination of 
creatine in muscle might suffice to break up a creatine complex 
did such exist. Our results might lead one to infer the existence 
in the organism of some complex derived from creatine, though 
we have no indication that the creatine molecule would be 
essentially intact in such a complex. The peculiar function of the 
creatine in the body must remain an unsolved question for the 
present. 

Our results seem to indicate the probable futility of such experi- 
ments as have been heretofore conducted to determine the specific 
precursors of creatine in the animal body. If the production of 
creatine in the organism is facultative, and does not exceed the 
creatine required by the normal tissues, such researches may be 
well nigh hopeless. If, on the contrary, creatine production can 
be increased by increase in the creatine precursor, then long 
continual experiments along this line may be successful. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that we fully recognize that our 
quantitative interpretations may be subject to revision. Different 
species may show quite different quantitative relationships, and 
any given species may vary in its quantitative handling of creatine 
with different conditions of diet or of general nutrition. Our own 
experiments show a wide variation in the time required to induce 
creatinuria in different animals by limited creatine administration. 
But we feel that there can be no reasonable question of the cor- 
rectness of our fundamental interpretations and the quantitative 
relationships appear to be clear-cut under the conditions of our 
experiments. 

The work we have reported obviously leads to questions which 
should be settled promptly. We already have experiments well 
under way, by means of which we are studying various phases of 
the problems involved. We shall soon be able to report upon the 
quantity of creatine stored intact in the muscular tissue as a result 
of prolonged creatine ingestion. We shall also shortly be able to 
answer the question as to the maximal creatine retention obtain- 
able with successively increased doses of creatine. Elimination 
of some creatine at a given level of creatine intake does not justify 
the conclusion that raising the level of the creatine intake will 
not result in increased creatine retention. 
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We are also investigating the question raised by the marked 
nitrogen retention and the tendency to increase in weight, which 
we have found in each of our experiments. Creatine appears to 
have a definite influence as a unique type of food. In this con- 
nection we are already investigating the effect of creatine upon the 
nutrition and growth of rats and pigeons, and are including in this 
study the question of whether an increase in the lipoid nitrogen 
follows prolonged creatine ingestion. 
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AQUEOUS EXTRACTS OF PANCREAS. 


I. INFLUENCE ON THE CARBOHYDRATE METABOLISM OF 
DEPANCREATIZED ANIMALS. 


By JOHN R. MURLIN, HARRY D. CLOUGH, C. B. F. GIBBS, anp 
ARTHUR M. STOKES. 


(From the Physiological Laboratory of the University of Rochester, Rochester.) 
(Received for publication, March 20, 1923.) 
INTRODUCTION. 


The following study is a continuation of the investigation begun 
by Murlin and Kramer (1) in 1912 at the Cornell University 
Medical College and prosecuted by them at that place until 
late in August, 1916. The early results of that investigation 
showed a complete disappearance of sugar from the urine of 
depancreatized dogs when a combined extract of pancreas and 
duodenal mucosa was injected intravenously. Because of a 
remarkable coincidence the effect was erroneously attributed at 
the time to the influence of alkali administered with the extracts. 
Later results (2) proved, however, that alkali alone (sodium 
carbonate or bicarbonate) never caused complete disappearance 
of sugar from the urine and did not bring about either deposition 
of glycogen (3) or combustion of sugar in the depancreatized dog. 
This conclusion left the earlier result open to the interpretation 
that there had been an actual utilization of carbohydrate under 
the influence of the pancreatic extract, and it was to test this 
hypothesis that in 1916 extracts of pancreas alone, made in acid 
media, but administered with alkali and sugar by stomach tube, 
were used. In order to avoid any possible liberation of CO, 
from the alkali, which would vitiate the respiratory quotient as 
an index of combustion, sodium hydroxide in 0.05 n concentration 
was chosen. Encouraged by the results of Kleiner and Meltzer 
(4) with raw pancreatic material and because the extracts were 
not in these trials given parenterally, they were not boiled, as 
they had been in the earlier experiments. Following this proce- 
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dure (3) there was with two dogs in four trials a rise of the res- 
piratory quotient of 10 to 18 points above the predetermined 
diabetic level, indicating a restoration in part of the power to 
oxidize glucose. 

The work was unavoidably interrupted at this point, but 
was resumed by the senior author in October, 1921, with the convic- 
tion that assiduous search would disclose a method of extraction and 
purification of the antidiabetic substance (insuline, Schafer (5)) 
produced by the pancreas in a form capable of administration to 
diabetic human subjects. The starting point was the method of 
extraction employed by Murlin and Kramer in 1913; namely, 
maceration of the freshly removed pancreas in 0.2 Nn HC! and 
neutralization of the extract before administration. It was known 
from previous experience that such extracts not purified further 
are somewhat toxic. But it was believed that the toxic substance 
could be removed once the presence of the antidiabetic substance 
was extracted in sufficient amount to have significant therapeutic 
value. The method of purification in mind and subsequently 
employed was that used by Zuelzer (6) and his colleagues in 1908 
and adopted by Collip (7) in purifying Banting’s extract for 
administration to human beings; namely, precipitation of extrane- 
ous proteins by means of alcohol. Zuelzer unquestionably had 
a potent extract, but he did not succeed in removing all the toxic 
substances, and in the letters patent (8) granted by the U. §. 
Patent Office in 1912 admission is made that the extract was .“too 
septic to be used for persons.”” Nevertheless, both Zuelzer (6) 
and Forschbach (9) had demonstrated the presence of an anti- 
diabetic substance both experimentally on dogs and clinically. 
The efforts of Blumenthal (10) and of Croftan (11), who as far 
as we are aware was the first to act specifically upon the hypothesis 
that the hormone was destroyed by trypsin,' were also distinctly 
encouraging as was, of course, the more recent success of Kleiner 
(13) in reducing the blood sugar of depancreatized dogs by means 
of suspensions in sterile water of macerated fresh pancreas of the 
dog. 


1The use of heat for the purpose of destroying the external enzymes 
had been used earlier by Leschke (12), but he was acting on just the opposite 
theory from Croftan; namely, that such effects as one gets from extract of 
pancreas on carbohydrate metabolism are due to the external enzymes 
themselves. 
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The negative results obtained by Hugouneng and Doyon (14) 
and by Hédon (15), of course, proved only that the particular 
methods employed by them had not successfully brought out or 
successfully preserved the hormone which everybody since 
Minkowski’s time has known must be present. The detoxication 
theory was wholly incredible in the light of Hédon’s (16) and 
Drennan’s (17) work on transfusion of blood from the vein of a 
normal animal into a diabetic animal. 

The idea of excluding the external enzymes by ligation of the 
pancreatic ducts and consequent degeneration of the acinous tissue 
was acted upon first by Scott (18) working at that time under 
Carlson, but succeeded by better surgical skill in the hands of 
Banting and Best (19). It should be emphasized that this 
technique was not necessary to demonstrate the presence of the 
hormone as Banting and his colleagues themselves have shown. 
The use of 0.2 N HCl in extraction of the pancreas by Kramer and 
Murlin, instead of just a sufficient amount of 0.1 N HCl to render 
the mixture acid as used by Knowlton and Starling (20), was 
begun with the idea of destroying trypsin,? because they had 
witnessed the terrific effects of surviving trypsin when extracts 
in neutral solutions were injected subcutaneously. 

The immediate stimulus for resumption of this work was the 
report of Paulesco’s (21) favorable results. They were distinctly 
encouraging. He found that the intravenous injection of a sterile 
extract into depancreatized dogs brought about a diminution or 
even a temporary suspension of the hyperglycemia and of the 
glycosuria; also a diminution of the excessive production and 
excretion of urea and acetone bodies. The effect appeared imme- 
diately, reached its maximum in about 2 hours, and continued for 
12 hours. The method of extraction (22) employed by Paulesco 
has not been available to us. 


Experiments Previous to Appearance of Banting and Best's 


Method. 


In the process of reorientation after several years intermission, 
and before the perfusion method was fully proved out, simple 


* The original idea of facilitating solution of the hormone from the pan- 
creas by means of acid seems to have been adopted by Knowlton and 
Starling because secretin, the prototype of hormones, had proved soluble 
in this way, rather than with the idea of destroying trypsin. 
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extracts of cat’s pancreas were made and prepared for adminis- 
tration in several different ways. Among these, two made in 
acid media proved more successful when applied to the depan- 
creatized cat than the others and may be presented. Because 
of the necessity ultimately to prove the combustion of sugar, 
whatever be the effect on hyperglycemia or glycosuria, we deter- 
mined to direct our efforts to this objective at once by studying 























TABLE I. 
Influence of Extract of Cat’s Pancreas on Respiratory Metabolism of Cat. 
Cat 1. 
Date and time. | Treatment. | Angiyee | nn er | RQ. 
| we | CO: | O | Co | O | 
1921 | \per out! \per cent |per cent | per cent 
Dec. 29 | 168 | 0.03 | 20.92! 
| 169 0.03 | 20. os | 
| 
“ 30 | | | 
4.00 p.m. | | 173 | 0.26 | 20.62 | 0.697 
4.15 “ | 174 | | 0.25 | 20.63 0.67 
| Alcohol check. 175 | | | 0.219) 20.665, 0.666 
| | 
‘Dec.31 | | | 
2.30 p.m. 184 | 0.25 | 20.625) 0.697 
3.00 “ 184 | | 0.231) 20.68 | 0.717 
6.30 “ Given one-fourth of total extract 
| of eat’s pancreas. i.v.* 
7.05 “ | 188 0.209) 20.618) 0.825 
8.00 “ 191 | 0.5 200) 20.72 | 0.773 
8.30 “ 192 | 0.190) 20.735 0.763 
1992 
Jan. 2 Cat died, no pancreatic tissue. | | | 





* In this and the following tables i.v. represents intravenous administra- 
tion; s.c., subcutaneous; i.m., intramuscular; and i.p., intraperitoneal. 


effects upon the respiratory quotient first and not to pay any 
regard to preparations which would not influence the quotient. 


The first of these experiments performed on Cat 1 is shown in Table I. 
The cat had been depancreatized several days before, and both on Dee. 30 
and 31 gave good diabetic respiratory quotients. An alcohol check upon the 
efficiency of the apparatus (Paper I on perfusates (23)) obtained on 
Dec. 30 likewise is included in the table and shows an unusually perfect 
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of Cat. 
Cat 2. Pancreatectomy. Feb. 20, 1922. 
Air entering Air from | 
Date and time. Analysis No. chamber. chamber. R.Q. 
Co;] | CO; | oO | 
1922 fad per cent | per cent oe 
Feb. 20 Alcohol check. 582 | 0.03) 20.92 | 
592 1.20 aa 0.669 
597 1.03 | 19.54) 0.664 
“ 22 Depancreatized 603 0.314! — 0.660 
cat. 604 0.291) 20.55) 0.669 
606 0.263 20.61) 0.706 
607 — 20.59} 0.722 
Average..... 0.689 
| 
“ 23 | 
1.00 p.m. 611 0.273) 20.60) 0.711 
612 0.252 20.63| 0.674 
‘ 
Average..... 0.695 
$3.35 “ Cat received 15 gm. dextrose by stomach tube. 
4.30 “ 614 | 0.273| 20.58) 0.673 
615 0.271) 20.58) 0.670 
Feb. 24 | | 
4.00 p.m. | Cat received 10 cc. extract of cat’s pancreas subcu- 
taneously after 15 gm. dextrose in stomach. 
5.00 “ 617 0.293) 20.57) 0.721 
Se a 618 0.273) 20.60! 0.712 
5.45“ 619 0.260| 20.63] 0.74 
6.10 “ 620 0.270) 20.65) 0.896 
lg Cat received 20 cc. extract filtered through Lloyd’s 
reagent. 
a * 622 0.292} 20.60) 0.794 
623 0.252) 20.61) 0.674 
624 0.262) 20.60) 0.683 
Feb. 25 
4.00 p.m. | Cat received 30 gm. dextrose by stomach tube. 
§.15 “ 632 0.331) 20.52) 0.711 
i * 635 0.303) 20.56) 0.714 
—— * 636 0.322) 20.53) 0.711 
8.00 “ Cat received 30 cc. pancreatic extract subcutaneously. 
9.58 “ 637 0.344) 20.63] 1.12(') 
638 | 0.03) 20.93 
10.25 “ 640 0.463) 20.36) 0.73 
641 0.612) 20.16) 0.73 
11.00 “ Cat died. 
257 
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agreement with the theoretical quotient. On the 2nd day another cat was 
depancreatized and the entire pancreas was immediately rubbed up with 
broken glass in 0.2 Nn HCl. After thorough maceration and extraction which 
continued for at least an hour the extract was neutralized with 0.1 n NaOH 
and was quickly boiled and filtered. The total yield of the clear extract was 
not recorded, nor the exact amount given the animal, but notation wag 
made that the dose represented one-fourth the entire product. Adminis- 
tration in this case was by means of a cannula inserted under local anes- 
thesia into the femoral vein, and was completed at 6.30 p.m. The cat was 
immediately placed in the respiration chamber. At 7.05 p.m. the first 
analysis of chamber air was made and the resulting R. Q. was found to be 
0.825; the next, at 7.30 p.m., was 0.77; and the third, at 8.30 p.m., 2 hours 
after administration, was 0.76. 

The second experiment (on Cat 2) isshownin Table II. Pancreatectomy 
was performed on Feb. 20 and on Feb. 22 the R. Q. showed a condition of 
nearly total diabetes. To prove this beyond a doubt by the R. Q. a good 
dose of dextrose was given at 3.35 p.m. on Feb. 23 and the two quotients 
obtained at 4.30 and 4.55 p.m. were even lower than those obtained before 
the dextrose was fed. The animal was therefore ready for trial of the ex- 
tract. The entire gland from another cat was rubbed up with normal 
saline solution, later acidified to about 0.1 N with HCI and after a couple of 
hours’ extraction was neutralized and, without boiling, a portion of the 
extract was filtered off. Because there was considerable turbidity left the 
remainder was clarified with Lloyd’s reagent before filtering. This seemed 
to remove a considerable part of the potency also. The entire yield of 
clear extract was only 30 cc. One-third of this, 10 cc., not clarified with 
Lloyd’s reagent, was given subcutaneously at 4 p.m. on Feb. 24, after 
15 gm. of dextrose had been placed in the cat’s stomach. In four successive 
analyses after the cat had been placed in the chamber at 4.20 p.m. the quo- 
tient was above the true diabetic level obtained the day before and rose 
finally to 0.896, 2 hours after the extract was given. At 6.20 p.m. the cat 
received the remaining 20 cc. of the extract (filtered through Lloyd’s 
reagent). There was only one high quotient after this—0.794 obtained 
at 7.25 p.m.—the next two showing a return to complete diabetes. The 
single high quotient was doubtless a hold-over effect of the first injection, 
and the second injection was ineffectual. Later it will be seen that filtra- 
tion through charcoal likewise removes the hormone. The very sudden 
drop to the diabetic level has been witnessed a number of times and will be 
commented on later. 

On Feb. 25 a second extract was prepared in the same manner as the first, 
but without using Lloyd’s reagent, and yielded 40 cc. In a preliminary 
respiration period subsequent to the ingestion of 30 gm. of dextrose at 4.50 
p.m. several successive analyses were in satisfactory agreement as show- 
ing the cat’s inability to oxidize sugar to any appreciable degree. At 8 p.m. 
30cc., or three-fourths of the entire yield from the single pancreas extracted, 
were given subcutaneously and the cat was immediately placed in the 
chamber. The first sample of air terminating at 9.58 p.m. showed the 
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surprisingly high quotient of 1.12. To confirm the accuracy of the analysis 
an outside air was run immediately and gave perfectly theoretical figures 
(see Table II). But the effect was short-lived—in fact almost explosive in 
its intensity. Moreover, the dose was fatally toxic and the next quotients 
obtained at 10.25 and 10.45 p.m. were those of partial asphyxia. The cat 
died at 11.00 p.m. 


This second experiment on Cat 2 would not be presented for its 
evidence of combustion, if it did not also illustrate the toxic 
effects of these simple extracts when given in large doses. Cat 1 
also died (next day) as the result of a similar extract, and it was 
in the hope of producing a less toxic solution of the antidiabetic 
substance that we turned to the perfusion method soon after the 
first experiment recorded above and, with the exception of a very 
few experiments of which the last described was one, we continued 
to prefer it as a method of preparation up to June 1, 1922. 

It can scarcely be denied that these two experiments taken in 
conjunction with those performed by Murlin and Kramer in 1916, 
prove the effect of pancreatic extracts made in dilute hydrochloric 
acid and neutralized (to litmus) before administration, to raise 
the respiratory quotient. There was nothing in any of these 
experiments to indicate that this rise could have been attributable 
to any other cause than the genuine combustion of sugar. There 
was no dyspnea or hyperpnea and in none of the experiments just 
alluded to was any sodium carbonate or bicarbonate employed for 
neutralizing the acid. Hence there could not have been any 
“Auspumpung” or washing out of CO, through overventilation of 
the lungs nor any liberation of CO, from bicarbonate upon contact 
with organic acid. Referring, for example, to the very high quo- 
tient obtained in the second experiment above, if the extra 
amount of CO. were conceivably due to overventilation (and the 
animal was under direct observation all the time) it should have 
been followed in the next period by a compensatory storage of COs, 
such as is invariably observed in infants after a hard fit of crying, 
with consequent depression of the R. Q. below the diabetic level. 

Nothing concerning the methods* employed by Banting and 
Best, beyond the fact conveyed in personal conversation by Mac- 


*It is fair to point out that the first experiment reported here was 
actually performed 3 weeks previous to the first experiments on the respir- 
atory quotient reported by the Toronto workers (Jan. 21, 1922). 
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leod that the atrophied pancreas had been employed, was known 
to us until their first paper (19), delayed in reaching our labora- 
tory, was received in April, 1922. On the 27th of May, 1922, Dr. 
Banting paid a visit to Rochester and from personal conversation 
it was learned in just what manner acidulated alcohol had been 
used by them in the preparation of extracts of whole pancreas. 


Extracts of Pancreas of Foreign Species. 


Up to this time no attempt had been made by us to prepare 
extracts or perfusates for use with the human diabetic. But 
encouraged by the report of Banting and Best and their colleagues, 
we now began at once to study methods (24) of extraction and 
purification with a view to the practicability of their use for the 
relief of the human disease. Obviously, the packing house 
products would become the major dependence as a source of 
insulin. We, therefore, began parallel studies of extracts and 
perfusates (25) of the pancreas of the pig and the steer. Banting 
and Best seemed to have obtained their best results from alcoholic 
extracts. We naturally wished to compare this method both 
for potency and toxicity with the acid aqueous extracts which had 
aJready yielded promising results. 

Our first efforts to obtain potent but non-toxic extracts from 
fresh slaughter-house material were not successful because the 
exact reaction at which the proteins are precipitated upon neutrali- 
zation seems to be different for the pancreas of different species. 
After a few weeks, however, this point in the technique was 
mastered so that water-clear filtrates containing very little protein 
but containing, if not all, at least a very substantial fraction of the 
- antidiabetic potency could be prepared quite rapidly. They 
were administered to completely depancreatized dogs in a variety 
of ways, four of which are illustrated in Tables III and IV and 
Chart 1. Two dogs (Nos. 1 and 2) were studied simultaneously. 
The extracts were given unconcentrated and without removal of 
the salt resulting from neutralization of the acid used in extrac- 
tion. The member of our laboratory team who had the best 
mastery of the air analysis having been obliged to withdraw on ac- 
count of illness, and while another was being trained especially for 
this work, the respiratory quotient was neglected and attention was 
concentrated upon the criteria of blood sugar and the D:N ratio. 
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The first comparisons were made between subcutaneous and intravenous 
administration, and between acid and alcoholic extracts. Extract 21, 
used with both these dogs, was prepared from dog’s pancreas by maceration 
with ground glass in 0.2 n HCl. The number in parentheses (1) and (2) 
in our system refers to the extraction. Thus No. 21 (2) is a second extrac- 
tion of the same pancreatic tissue as was used in No. 21 (1). Usually a dog’s 
pancreas weighing 25 to 30 gm. was extracted in 250 cc. of the acid. The 
first dose of 25 cc. of Extract 21, prepared as just described, when given 
to Dog 1 intravenously, lowered the blood sugar within 3 hours to half its 
original level and a second dose of 20 cc. given subcutaneously at 12 m. 
brought down the sugar by 4 p.m. nearly to normal (0.144). The D:N ratio 


‘was not established early in the day, but at 11.45 a.m. it was 2.18, and at 


3.55 p.m. it was 2.14. There was up to this time, therefore, no perceptible 
change. In the night urine, however, as determined next morning there was 
but a small quantity of sugar present, giving in comparison with the 
nitrogen the low ratio of 0.27. This was one of the earliest observations we 
had made that hyperglycemia is reduced as a rule well in advance of the 
descent of glycosuria. 

The result showed no perceptible difference between intravenous and 
subcutaneous administration of the extracts. With Dog 2, however, on 
the same day (June 23) there was a much slower effect from use of Extract 
2B (1) subcutaneously than when it was given intravenously. This ex- 
tract was prepared from fresh pig’s pancreas by extraction in acidulated 
alcohol after the manner described by Banting and Best (26), and probably 
because the technique of preparation in this manner was still very new to 
us it was not very potent—in fact, not so potent as the wholly unconcen- 
trated extract (No. 21) of dog’s pancreas, proportionally much smaller in 
weight, used with Dog 1. Intravenous administration of 25 cc. lowered 
the blood sugar in 2} hours from 0.384 to 0.258 and a second dose of 20 ce. 
given subcutaneously brought it down only a little farther in 4 hours more. 
There was a more rapid descent of the D:N ratio. Starting at 2.82 at 
1 p.m., it fell to 0.96 at 3 p.m. and 0.35 at 4.40 p.m. The night urine, how- 
ever, showed a complete return to the condition of total diabetes. Whether 
this difference in the behavior of Dogs 1 and 2 was due to individuality of 
reaction or to difference in the mode of extraction was not then, and is not 
yet, entirely clear. 

On June 24, 200 cc. of Perfusate 17 (Paper II on perfusates (27)) were given 
after neutralization by stomach tube to Dog 1 and on the same day Dog 2 
received in the same manner 388 cc. of the first extract of dog’s pancreas, 
No. 21 (1). Neither of the preparations given in this manner proved very 
effective. That given to Dog 2 reduced the blood sugar not more than 
60 mg. and in this case there was no material reduction of the D:N ratio. 
On June 25 no treatment was given to either dog. On June 26 at 11 a.m. 
both animals were given subcutaneously an injection of acid extract made 
exactly neutral to litmus. Extract 24 given to Dog 1 was made from two 
dogs’ pancreases. No. 25, given to Dog 2, was made from 1,000 gm. of fresh 
pig’s pancreas trimmed free of fat as nearly as possible. The former had 
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extracted for 3 days, the latter only 2 days. In neither case was the effect 
very pronounced, probably because the neutralization had not been carried 
to exactly the right point. No treatment was given on June 27. 

Effect of Boiling —On June 28 Dog 1 received intravenously 150 cc. of 
extract of dog’s pancreas, No. 21 (1), brought rapidly to the boiling point, 
neutralized to a very faint acid reaction to litmus, and filtered. The 
infusion was conducted very slowly, requiring 55 minutes. In 1} hours 
from completion of the injection the blood sugar had fallen from 0.217 
nearly to normal (0.119) and it remained low at least until 4.30 p.m. The 
D:N ratio had already fallen at 2.50 p.m. and the night urine collected next 
morning was entirely free of sugar. This experiment confirms tae original 
observation of Murlin and Kramer in 1913 where the effect was erroneously 
ascribed to the influence of alkali; for with two unimportant exceptions 
the procedure was the same. In the earlier experiment extract of duodenal 
mucosa had been included while in the present case only pancreas was used. 
While at the time it was thought the duodenal mucosa might have con- 
tributed to the result, it is now certain that the pancreatic extract alone was 
sufficient to account for the disappearance of sugar from the urine. In the 
former experiment also sodium carbonate had been used for neutralizing 
the free acid remaining after extraction; while in the experiment now before 
us the alkali employed was sodium hydroxide. There is no reason to believe 
this difference is material; for in neither case was more than enough alkali 


used to neutralize the acid. 


It is clear from these results and from several other similar 
experiments (see for example Dog 3 below) that insulin is not 
destroyed by rapid boiling in acid medium. 


The next extract employed with Dogs 1 and 2 (No. 23 (2)) was prepared 
as nearly as possible after the manner described by Banting and Best with 
acidulated alcohol. Pig’s pancreas freed as much as possible from fat and 
weighing 1,952 gm. was placed in 4,000 ec. of 95 per cent alcohol plus 16 ce. 
of concentrated HCl, sp. gr. 1.19, making approximately 0.18 per cent 
HCl. Extraction continued for 6 days when 450 ec. of the clear alcoholic 
fluid were evaporated to dryness, taken up in 225 ec. of sterile Ringer’s 
solution, and shaken with ether for removal of fat. The extract was 
allowed to stand in the separatory funnel over night when it was separated 
from the ether layer and was placed in sterile 1 ounce bottles for storage in 
the ice box. 

Several injections of this preparation were made intramuscularly into 
both dogs. There was a rapid fall in blood sugar in Dog 1 (not determined 
in Dog 2) and the urine became sugar-free, remaining so in Dog 1 for 2 days. 
Insulin, therefore, undoubtedly was present. But the preparation was 
fearfully toxic and both dogs died as the result. Autopsy revealed areas of 
gas and fluid under the skin at the sites of injection and extensive gelatini- 
zation or liquefaction or both of the muscles The condition suggested 
enzyme action possibly due to incomplete destruction of trypsin. 
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Autopsy—Dog 1. Extreme emaciation. Groins icteric. Operative 
wound in excelient condition, practically healed. Few drops of free pus 
on incision. Abdomen.—Large amount of free fluid (200 cc.?), reddish 
brownin color. Liver adhesions to body wall. Entire liver coffee-colored. 
Site of pancreatectomy normal. Mesentery shows blackish injection 
(postmortem?). Thorar.—Small amount of free fluid like that seen in 
abdomen. Viscera normal. Sites of Injection—(a) Right Hip.—Gas 
erepitation. Considerable yellowish brown fluid. (June 29, 25 ce. of 
No. 23 (2) intramuscularly.) (6) Right Shoulder.—Tissue necrotic. Pocket 
of fluid over humerus. (June 30, 25 ce. of No. 23 (2) intramuscularly.) 
(c) Left Shoulder.—Necrosis with yellow fluid (necrotic fat?). (June 30, 
25 ec. of No. 23 (2) intramuscularly.) (d) Left Lumbar.—Necrosis with 
fluid. (July 4, 25 ee. No. 25 (1) subcutaneously.) 

Autopsy——Dog 2. Marked edema of entire left fore leg, extending to 
foot and over entire left thorax. Crepitation in axilla. Area of gas and 
fluid in right groin. Operative incision appears to be in fair condition, 
gaping slightly. Lower layers of subcutaneous tissue of thorax appeared 
gelatinous when incision was made and some light brown fluid escaped. 
Sanguinous fluid escaped from lower portion of abdominal incision. Wound 
infected down to peritoneum, which was smooth and glistening with no 
evidence of infection. Abdomen.—Periphery of entire mesentery appeared 
black, resembling India ink staining. This discoloration was not seen in 
the main branches of the mesenteric artery. Discoloration most marked in 
region of cecum where numerous old adhesions were found (probably from 
oophorectomy?). Site of operation in good condition. Two ligatures 
were found, one near the former location of the head of the pancreas and 
the other near the tail. The mesentery had established firm union with 
the intestine along the line of dissection of the pancreas. There was no 
evidence of infection. The left kidney was more congested than the right 
—apparently an hypostatic change. Gall bladder and liver normal. 
Stomach normal and empty. Small intestine considerably distended with 
gas but otherwise normal. Urinary bladder empty. Thorar.—Both 
pleural cavities contained dark brown colored fluid with peculiar (not 
putrefactive) odor. In this fluid there were many small black flecks. 
At least 100 cc. of this fluid in each pleural sac. The tip of the lowest lobe 
of the left lung was black for about linch. The portion of diaphragm under 
this area was everywhere glistening and normal in appearance. Heart 
normal. Sites of Injection—(a) Left Avzilla—Extensive necrosis of all 
muscle in this region. Muscle dark red and reduced to a pulp which was 
easily scraped away. The muscle tissue appeared to have undergone 
extensive digestion. No purulent fluid present, but considerable foul 
smelling gas escaped when incision was first made. Necrotic tissue ex- 

tended through the latissimus dorsi and down into the left thoracic wall. 
Reddish brown fluid escaped freely. The condition suggested autolysis 
rather than putrefaction. (June 29, 25 ec. of No. 23 (2) intramuscularly.) 
(6) Thighs —Incision into the muscle of the thighs showed beginning 
necrosis. These muscles were more gelatinous and did not show the deep 
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purplish red that was seen in the muscle of the axillary region. (June 30, 
25 ee. of No. 23 (2) intramuscularly.) Impression—Extensive autolysis of 
muscle tissue at the sites of the intramuscular injections of No. 23 (2). 


Other Toxic Effects —F¥ollowing the experience just related with 
Dogs 1 and 2 a number of other dogs were lost as the result of 
toxic effects produced by extracts administered while still acid in 
reaction. As illustrations of these effects the autopsy findings in 
the cases of Dogs 4 and 5 are given below. 


Dog 4, a small white female, was operated on June 29, 1922. On July 1 
and 2 several intramuscular injections were given of Perfusate 19 made 
from pig’s pancreas, but given without neutralization of all free acid. The 
dog became so edematous that it was chloroformed on July 5 and im- 
mediately examined. 

Autopsy.—Dog 4. Gas over all areas of injection. Marked sloughing 
at both operative incisions. Abdomen.—Free fluid in abdomen (purulent, 
thin) with beginning peritonitis. Plastic adhesions around site of pan- 
createctomy with necrosis of tissue of glandular nature (pancreas?). 
Suture in midst of tissue. Mesentery injected. Operative field other- 
wise in normal condition. Thorar—No free fluid; negative. Sites of 
Injection—(a) Right Shoulder—Tympanitie to percussion. Agar tube 
inoculated and plate poured. Muscles gelatinous; fat appears liquefied. 
Gas between muscle layers extending into axilla. Crepitus all way down 
humerus. (July 4, 25 ce. of No. 25 (1).) (6) Right Hip—Gas in all muscle 
layers. Reddish brown fluid present. Muscle tissue necrotic. Fleshy 
odor to fluid. (July 1, 25 ec. of No. 26.) (c) Left Hip—Profuse chocolate- 
brown fluid. Odor not purulent. (July 1, 25 cc. of No. 29.) 

Dog 5 was depancreatized July 7, 1922. On July 9 two injections were 
given of Extract 35 made from pig’s pancreas in 0.2N acetic acid. The 
extract was given after neutralizing all the free acetic acid except 0.1 per 
cent. The dog was found dead next morning. 

Autopsy—Dog 5. Sanguinous fluid escaping from abdominal wound. 
Crepitation in both groins and over outer part of both thighs. Abdominal 
wound broken down. Abdomen.—Mesentery necrotic (perhaps postmor- 
tem change) and beginning to adhere along lines of pancreatectomy. No 
free fluid; nosign of peritonitis. Some angulation of intestine near pylorus, 
but no change in appearance of wall. Probably no obstruction. Pan- 
createctomy wound in good condition and apparently healing. Thorar.— 
Considerable postmortem change. Lungs crepitant. No pericarditis or 
pleuritis. Groin.—Surface of muscles of right groin reddened and gelat- 
inous—more than left. Right Thigh—Huge descending pocket extending 
towards tail and towards groin. Filled with necrotie and sloughing tissue 
and gas. Evidence of hemorrhage into this pocket. (July 9, 25 ce. of 
No. 35 (1).) Left Thigh—Pocket like that on right side, muscle gelatinous 
and so necrotic that it could be scraped away with the scalpel in the form of 
a thick paste. (July 9, 25 ce. of No. 35 (1).) 
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Control of Reaction All Important.—The extremely serious conse- 
quences of failure to destroy the trypsin completely, illustrated by 
the fatal results with Dogs 1 and 2, or to neutralize practically 
all the free hydrochloric acid, illustrated by the death and autopsy 
reports upon Dogs 4 and 5 cannot be overemphasized. It is 
quite immoral scientifically to give out the impression that no 
danger is to be feared from imperfectly prepared extracts and the 
public as well as the profession should receive warning of the 
misrepresentations of quacks who almost certainly will seek to 
exploit this new remedial agent and foist upon the public improp- 
erly prepared remedies. 

Gas formation (which proved on direct examination to be CO2) 
was the most common result of free HCl. Edema, muscular 
stiffness, and necrosis also were encountered. Control of the 
reaction to about 0.01 per cent HCl, however, obviated these 
pathological effects. 

Intraperitoneal Administration.—The end of our difficulties on 
account of the toxic effects of free HCl came about through attempts 
to administer extracts intraperitoneally. Given subcutaneously, 
intravenously, or even intramuscularly there was no manifestation 
of pain even when theacidity was 0.05 per cent; but when intraperi- 
toneal injection was undertaken the pain was intense. Careful 
adjustment of the reaction to very near the neutral point to litmus 
(pH 3.5 to 6.5) annulled the pain and still gave very positive 
antidiabetic results. Dog 3 (Table V) illustrated these progressive 
steps. The various injections given to this dog are numbered in 
the table. The first two made from dogs’ pancreases were given 
after neutralization to 0.05 per cent HCl. As noted in the column 
of Remarks much crepitus and gasformation at the sites of injection 
resulted. Drawing some of this gas into a test-tube fitted with 
clear baryta solution caused a very heavy white precipitate, 
proving its identity as CO.. When the dog had developed a 
sufficiently advanced stage of diabetes as shown by the blood sugar 
level of 0.289, several injections of boiled extract of pig’s pancreas 
were given, two of them subcutaneously and one intraperitoneally. 
All were potent though not so potent as unboiled extracts. 

Extract 39 made from beef pancreas in 0.2 N HCl and neutralized 
exactly to 0.05 per cent HCl given intraperitoneally on July 14 
caused a rapid decline of the hyperglycemia and complete sup- 
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pression of the glycosuria. Because a large amount of fluid was 
used in this injection it was uncertain whether a part of the drop 
in percentage of blood sugar might not be due to dilution of the 
blood. Hemoglobin determinations were made by means of the 
Dare apparatus and proved conclusively enough that the dilution 
was compensated by elimination of water through the kidney, 
Moreover, the same effects were obtained on July 15 from a smaller 
injection of the same preparation. 

The first of these injections was extremely painful; the second 
somewhat less so on account of the novocaine introduced with 
the first few cubic centimeters of the extract. Extract 38 (Injec- 
tion 8) made from fresh beef pancreas in 0.5 N HCl, but neutralized 
to within less than 0.01 per cent HCl proved almost painless and 
yet very potent. Thereafter all our unconcentrated extracts 
were neutralized to within the range mentioned, and there have 
been no further toxic results such as those described in the autopsy 
reports for Dogs 4 and 5. Induration occasionally has been 
encountered, but no fatal toxemias. The abscesses which devel- 
oped following acid injections were frequently cultured but only 
occasionally, as in Dog 3 on July 18, have they yielded any growth 
on agar. 

This table illustrates one further characteristic of insulin. Prep- 
aration 38 (2) was filtered through charcoal before administration 
on July 18 and proved entirely impotent to affect the blood sugar 
or to diminish the excretion of sugar. This has been confirmed 
repeatedly. Charcoal, therefore, should prove to be a satisfactory 
absorbent for insulin. 


Comparison of Alcoholic and Aqueous Acid Extracts. 


One animal may be selected to illustrate the relative potency of 
extracts made on the one hand by extraction with acidulated 
(0.2 per cent) alcohol after the manner described by Banting and 
Best, and on the other by extraction in aqueous medium made 
acid to 0.2 N by addition of HCl, after the manner first used by 
Murlin and Kramer. Table VI containing one such comparison 
with Dog 6 is given. Pancreatectomy was performed on July 21 
and on the 3rd day the blood sugar and the D:N ration indicated 
a condition of severe diabetes. 
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Extract 50 (2) used on this dog was prepared as follows: On July 19 a 
refrigerated vessel, containing distilled water chilled to below 0°C., was 
taken directly to the slaughter-house. Pancreases of five animals as 
rapidly as they were taken from the carcasses, were trimmed free of ex- 
traneous tissue and immediately dropped into freezing water. The freez- 
ing mixture was carried by automobile at once to the laboratory where the 
organs were passed through a meat grinder. The entire mass, weighing 
1,400 gm., was then placed in 5,600 cc. of 0.2 n HCl and the vessel placed in 
an ice box directly in contact with ice. 2 days later this liquid was poured 
off and 4,000 cc. of fresh 0.2 Nn HCl were added. 3 days later 130 cc. of the 
supernatant fluid were neutralized with 21.64 cc. of 0.1 N NaOH and allowed 
to stand a short time for complete precipitation. Upon filtration the fluid 
portion came through perfectly clear and showed upon test a very slight 
milkiness with alcohol. Filtration was accomplished aseptically, directly 
into sterile bottles. There were approximately 150 cc. representing 
30 gm. of fresh pancreas. 

Preparation 46 (1) used on July 25 was prepared in the following manner: 
On July 13, 1,770 gm. of pig pancreas, trimmed, nearly free of fat, were 
placed in 7,000 ce. of 95 per cent alcohol, containing 0.2 per cent HCl. Ex- 
traction continued at room temperature until July 21 when 900 cc. of the 
supernatant fluid were evaporated over a water bath with precautions to 
keep the temperature well below 30°C. The fat which separated out 
spontaneously was skimmed off, and the aqueous fluid transferred to a clean 
evaporating dish and warming continued before an electric fan until the 
odor of alcohol had disappeared. The volume was now 75 cc. An equal 
quantity of Ringer’s solution was added, the mixture filtered to remove 
still more fat, and the clear liquid washed in a separatory funnel with ether. 
The aqueous liquid was drawn off, the excess ether evaporated over the 
water bath below 30°C., and the final clear product placed in a sterile 
bottle. The 900 ce. of original extract had been concentrated to 150 ce. 
and represented approximately 240 gm. of fresh pancreas. 


The 75 cc. dose of Preparation 50 (2) given on July 24 repre- 
sented, therefore, about 15 gm. of fresh beef pancreas, while the 
25 ec. dose of No. 46 (1) represented about 40 gm. of fresh hog 
pancreas. It might be expected, therefore, that the latter would 
produce a somewhat greater effect, especially as the aqueous prep- 
aration represented the second extraction from the same mass of 
tissue. When this is taken into account it is evident that the 
acid aqueous method gave results quite as good as the alcoholic 
method. In both instances the blood sugar dropped to normal, 
but the drop was more rapid with the alcoholic extract, probably 
because it was given intravenously, while the aqueous extract had 
been given subcutaneously. The urine was rendered sugar-free 
in 8 and 6 hours, respectively. 
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One other example of the complete competence of the aqueous method 
of extraction as judged by the effects on blood sugar and urinary sugar may 
be given. Dog7 was operated on Aug. 8 and developed a total diabetes on 
the 3rd day following. For several days thereafter he was used for testing 
various preparations which proved to be only mildly potent. On Aug, 15 
Preparation 62 (1) was given in two doses of 50 cc. each. The mode of 
preparation was essentially like that of No. 50 (2).4 The first extraction 
of which the doses used on this day were part continued for 48 hours, A 
100 ce. portion was neutralized to very faintly acid reaction, filtered, and 
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Cuart 4, Comparison of acid aqueous and acid alcoholic extractions 
given to Dog 6. 


administered subcutaneously without further manipulation. The effect 
is shown in Table VII. The blood sugar fell from 0.292 to 0.092 in 8 hours 
from the time of the first injection. From a D:N ratio of 1.97 in the early 
morning the glycosuria diminished until at 4.15 p.m. it had entirely 
disappeared. 

The next day two doses of Preparation 63 (2) were given at an interval 
of 2 hours. This preparation was made from 1,000 gm. of fresh beef pan- 
creas after the manner already described for No. 50. The first extraction 
was continued for 24 hours and the second extraction of which these doses 
were part, for 6 days. The effect was even greater than with No. 62 (1) 





‘See page 279. 
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and illustrated a fact which we have repeatedly confirmed; namely, that the 
second extraction made in this way contains more insulin than the first. 
The blood sugar declined from 0.310 to 0.041 in 6 hours from the time of the 
first injection. FromaD:N ratio in the early morning of 0.56 the glycosuria 
had completely disappeared within the same time and remained absent 
over night. On Aug. 17 the dose was reduced to 25 ce. and at 2 p.m. 20 gm. 
of dextrose were given for the purpose of a respiration experiment which 
because of a temporary defect in the apparatus was not performed. The 
sugar had overwhelmed the effect of this one dose of extract and as a con- 
sequence the blood sugar rose. Sugar also appeared in the urine, but up 
to 9.30 a.m. the next morning only 8.52 gm. of the 20 gm. fed had been 
excreted and at 9.50 a.m. a more effective dose of extract began to check the 
excretion so that only a negligible amount of sugar escaped. It is fair to 
state that the 25 ce. of extract given at 10 a.m. on Aug. 17 had disposed of 
(not necessarily caused the combusion of) some 12 gm. of glucose. The 
single dose of 50 cc. given at 9.50 a.m. on Aug. 18 was sufficient to hold the 
urine sugar-free throughout the day. It is worthy of remark that Dog 7 
lived 41 days after pancreatectomy and finally died by accident. 


The only special pertinence of the foregoing experiment as 
against any one of several others of like purport which might be 
reported is that these two preparations, Nos. 62 and 63, were 
later cleared of protein, concentrated, and administered to a human 
case (26) of diabetes with complete control for the time of the 
glycosuria and hyperglycemia. 


Respiration Experiments. 


The remainder of this paper will be devoted to the presentation 
of additional evidence that extracts prepared in acid aqueous 
media can bring about the oxidation of glucose. The only differ- 
ence between the experiments already cited in proof of this propo- 
sition and those to follow is, that in the earlier group the extract 
employed was made from pancreas of the identical species, while 
in the latter, made entirely from pancreas of beef, it was used exclu- 
sively on the diabetic dog. 

It is not necessary here to enter into a discussion of the respira- 
tory quotient of diabetes. That ground has been covered suffi- 
ciently in previous papers (23). The quotient with which one 
prefers to start is that which is typical of total diabetes; namely, 
0.68 or 0.69, as illustrated in Tables I and II. However, it is 
not absolutely necessary to secure this quotient in order to 
demonstrate a considerable rise following the administration of 
insulin. 
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For example, Dog 8 (Table VIII) deprived of the pancreas on Aug. 8, 
was given 4 days in which to develop complete intolerance for carbohydrate, 
A test feeding of 20 gm. of glucose given at 7 a.m., Sept. 1, did not raise 
the R. Q. beyond 0.72. There was, therefore, little or no residual capacity 
to oxidize sugar. At 10.30 a.m., 100 cc. of Preparation 62 (2), already 
described, were given subcutaneously in tour places, and at 11.15 a.m. 
another feeding of 20 gm. of glucose in water. The R. Q. at 4.45 p.m. had 
risen only a couple of points. Other evidence of benefit from the extract, 
however, was found in a blood sugar level of 0.286 at 4.50 p.m., notwith- 
standing the 45 gm. of glucose which had been ingested during the day. 
The next morning at 8 a.m. the quotient was found to be higher (0.76), 
indicating that the insulin had begun to affect the oxidation of sugar after 
the test which was made at 4.45 p.m. the day before and that the high point 
in the curve had probably been passed in the night. 

A second injection of No. 63 (2), known from previous evidence to be 
potent, given at 8.20 a.m. on Sept. 2, and followed at 10.27 a.m. by an 
infusion of 10 gm. of glucose into the vein, brought up the R. Q. at 11.45 a.m. 
to0.80. But the effect was fleeting; for at 1.50 p.m. the quotient had fallen 
again to the diabetic level. Attention was called to the same phenom- 
enon in the case of Cat 25 and had been noted with perfusates (27). One 
might be inclined to infer a quantitative relationship rather than a catalytic 
relationship of insulin to the reaction of oxidation. 

No further treatment was given Dog 8 until Sept. 5. The night urine of 
Sept. 4 contained a D:N ratio of 1.21 (not shown in Table VIII) and the 
R. Q. was found at 9.20 a.m. to be 0.75. Both tests show that the animal 
at this time was not completely diabetic. No explanation can be offered 
for this condition unless it was due to a delayed effect of the extract given 
on Sept. 2. The blood sugar at 10.30 a.m., however, shows plainly enough 
that whatever protection the animal had received was nearly exhausted. 
A single injection of Preparation 64 (1)-C (made by extraction in alcohol 
containing 0.2 n HCl) given at 10.45 a.m. followed at 12.20 p.m. by in- 
travenous infusion of 10 gm. of glucose, raised the quotient to 0.87 at 
2.35 p.m., 4 hours after administration of the extract. At 5 p.m. it had 
fallen again to 0.80. 


The observations on this animal illustrate the importance of 
other contributing factors than the insulin itself in securing 
evidence of combustion. One of these unquestionably is what 
may be called the degree of saturation of the tissues (particularly 
the liver) with glycogen. It is known that with a normal animal 
which has been fasting for some time a single dose of sugar, which, 
in a well fed animal would produce a R. Q. approaching unity, 
_ may fail to show any effect and the interpretation is that the tissues 


5 Pages 257 and 258. 
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first seek to replenish their store of glycogen before permitting the 
carbohydrate to be burned. In the diabetic dog the depletion of 
glycogen is even greater than in fasting. Hence the delayed effect 
upon the R. Q. of the first dose of Extract 62 (2) given to Dog 8 
may be ascribed to the fact that the sugar fed was being converted 
by the insulin first to glycogen, and it was only after this demand 
on the part of the tissues had been reasonably satisfied after the 
second dose of extract and the third dose of sugar, that oxidation 
could take place rapidly enough to raise the quotient plainly. 

The quantitative relationship between extract and sugar is 
doubtless another factor, upon which more can be said in a later 
paper. In the earlier experiments on cats® and in those about to 
be reported on dogs there is evidence that the more pancreatic 
tissue there is represented in the dose the greater is the effect on the 
respiratory metabolism. The bearing upon this relationship of the 
abrupt return to the diabetic quotient referred to above and to be 
noted again below, cannot be definitely decided at this time. The 
rather obvious inference has already been hinted at; but the matter 
is complicated by the discovery recently in the extract of a fraction 
which has the power to act in just the opposite way to insulin; 
namely, to raise the blood sugar both of normal and diabetic 
animals enormously. The experiments which support this con- 
clusion and the means of separating this fraction will be reported in 
another communication. It will suffice here to say that this frac- 
tion was probably present in all the extracts described in this paper 
and may therefore have been a contributing factor in the results 
obtained with them. If this fraction should raise the blood sugar 
by checking the combustion of glucose it would have the effect of 
depressing the quotient. Whether it acts more slowly than insulin 
proper or must wait for its opportunity until the sugar-burning 
principle has produced a certain effect would be at this time a 
matter of pure conjecture. 


Confirmation of Earlier Experimental Results by Stomach 
Administration. 


Having established beyond a doubt the correctness of the 
method of extraction previously employed (28) we were interested 
further to repeat, if might be, the results obtained by administration 


® Page 256. 
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of the extract by stomach together with a sufficient amount of 
alkali to neutralize the gastric juice. Quite aside from any ques- 
tion of specific destructiveness of the gastric juice, it was not to 
be expected that unconcentrated extracts put into the stomach 
would be as potent as when given subcutaneously; for nearly all 
drugs, and particularly organotherapeutic agents are diminished 
in their action by the various hazards of the alimentary tract. 
Murlin and Kramer had given the entire extract from one dog’s 
pancreas, and sometimes of two. It was important to determine 
what would be the minimal dose for a therapeutic effect from 
extract made from slaughter-house material. The ineffectiveness 
of ordinary doses given by stomach without alkali (see Tables IT] 
and IV) is probably to be ascribed to destruction of the active 
principle by pepsin rather than by the acid of gastric juice, for 
it is now well known that insulin will withstand acidities up to 
0.05 n HCl and higher for a considerable time. Hence the use 
of alkali was not for the purpose of neutralizing the acid per se; 
but for the purpose of inactivating pepsin. 

We are confident the experiments about to be described could 
be extended indefinitely. In only one instance was there a com- 
plete failure to raise the quotient and this was doubtless explained 
by the fact that the extract, originally potent, had been left too 
acid and had deteriorated with age, for it was subsequently found 
to be worthless. 

The respiratory metabolism in this group of experiments was 
determined by a closed circuit apparatus comprised of the respira- 
tion chamber described in the perfusion papers (26), and a Bene- 
dict universal table with a spirometer on a separate stand. This 
apparatus was chosen merely for greater speed. It was thoroughly 
tested by means of alcohol checks and found to be satisfactory 
within 2 or 3 per cent, even without residual analyses. Oxygen 
was fed in by hand from a cylinder and measured on its way to the 
chamber by means of a Bohr meter. The chief objection to this 
form of apparatus with so small a total capacity as 70 liters, which 
this has, lies in the disturbing effect of a sudden liberation of mois- 
ture as by urination or defecation. Without residual analyses’ 
it is impossible to compensate for this, and many periods of 


7 In the earlier work residual analyses were always made. 
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observation had to be discarded for this reason. In none of the 
experiments reported below was there any difficulty from this 
cause. Mere restlessness on the part of the animal, if this amounts 
to nothing more than turning around a few times and provided 
he is quiet for a least 2 or 3 minutes just before closing the period, 
does not disturb the respiratory quotient. Panting, of course, 
would be ruinous and in the experiments reported care was always 
exercised to keep the temperature of the chamber well below 
30°C., the point at which dogs ordinarily begin to pant. Several 
experiments were lost because the animal was so large that it 
TABLE IX. 
Dog 9. Pancreatectomy at 4 p.m. Nov. 21, 1922. 











Date. | Period. | Time. CO: O: | RQ. 
1922 7 liters liters 
Nov. 25 | I | 11.50—12.21 p.m 2.764 3.555 0.777 
| Be ia 


2.40 p.m. Dog given 300 cc. No. 87 (2) ex- 
tract unconcentrated + 20 





| 
.21—12.54 ry 2.932 | 4.054 0.723 
| 


gm. glucose + 0.05 n NaOH. 














| 5.23— 5.52 p.m.| 2.688 3.516 0.764 
IV | 5.52—6.25 “ 3.192 3.952 0.807 
V | 6.2%—7.07 “| 3.777 4.734 0.798 

| 4 p.m. | Dog died having shown utiliza- 


| tion of 31 gm. glucose. 





was impossible to hold the temperature at this level. Corrections 
on the volume of oxygen for temperature and pressure changes 
were made (29). 


In the first trial (Dog 9, Table IX) the experiment was not so clearly 
demonstrative as could be wished because the dog did not show, or at least 
the apparatus did not yield a perfect diabetic quotient to start with. The 
second period the quotient was 0.72 and knowing from other evidence that 
the animal was profoundly diabetic we report the experiment in the belief 
that the first quotient was due to some error unaccounted for. 

Preparation 87 (2) had been previously tested for potency and found 
satisfactory. The unconcentrated extract had been standing in the ice box 
for several days. It was simply neutralized to approximately 0.01 n HCl 
and filtered. The 300 cc. dose prepared in this way corresponds to about 
70 gm. of the fresh pancreas of beef from which it was made. The highest 
rise in the quotient came in the 4th hour from time of administration, 
corresponding well with the lowest blood sugar obtained from a single 
injection given by vein. 
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The second trial (Dog 10, Table X) was much more satisfactory in every 
way. It was only the 3rd day following pancreatectomy and yet the R. Q. 
was at the level indicative of total intolerance. This time the extract was 

TABLE X. 
Dog 10. Pancreatectomy. Nov. 28, 1922. 





























Date. | Period. | Time. | CO, | 0: R.Q. 
1922 | titers «=| ~—sLiters 
Dec.1 | I | 12.40— 1.35pm. 2.943 | 4.271 | 0.689 
| mm | 1.85247 “| 4.073 | 6.033 | 0.675 
| III | 2.47—3.48 “ 3.330 4.697 | 0.708 
Dec. 2 3.40 p.m. Dog given 50 cc. No. 87 (2) con- 
| centrated in 300 cc. 0.05 n 
NaOH + 20 gm. glucose. 
I | 4.53— 5.23 p. m,| 1.497 | 1.977 | 0.757 
II | 5.23— 6.23 2.932 3.682 | 0.796 
II | 6.23—-7.41 “| 3.966 | 4.297 | 0.923 
IV | 7.41—8.42 “| 3.287 | 3.183 | 1.08 
Vv | 8.42— Dog very restless. 
Dec. 3 11.00 a.m. D:N shows utilization of 17.3 gm. 
| glucose. 
TABLE XI. 
Dog 10. Pancreatectomy. Nov. 28, 1922. 
Date. Period. Time. CO: O: R.Q. 
1922 liters liters 
Dec. 13 I 5.23— 5.54 p.m.| 0.992 1.466 0.677 
II 5.54— 6.29 “ 0.993 1.286 } 0.682 
III 6.29— 6.59 “ 0.845 1.427 | : 
7.20 p.m. Dog given 50cc. No. 93 (2) extract 
concentrated in 300 cc. 0.55 N 
NaOH + 20 gm. glucose. 
IV 9.35—10.07 p.m.) 1.242 1.532 0.810 
Vv 10.07—10.47 “ 1.446 1.842 0.785 
VI 10.47—11.19 “ 1.094 1.555 | 0.688 
Dec. 14 11.00 a.m. Dog died. 
Vomited probably half of solu- 
| tion before being placed in 
chamber, none thereafter. 








purified and concentrated twenty times so that the 50 cc. dose represented 
approximately 250 gm. of fresh pancreas. There was an unmistakable 
increase in the quotient in the 2nd hour following administration, and it 
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continued to rise as long as the respiratory exchange was followed, reach- 
ing the level 1.03 between the 4th and 5th hour. It is quite probable 
the dog was near the point at which convulsions from an overdose of insulin 
begin; for he was so restless following this last period that the next period 
was ruined. The urine collected up to 11 a.m. the next day showed a 
utilization of 17.3 gm. out of the 20 gm. given at 3.40 p.m., assuming that all 
of the 20 gm. would have been eliminated in this time if no antidiabetic 
substance had been given. 

The third trial (Dog 10, Table XI) was not so successful as the second 
because the dog could no longer retain the fluid mixture in the stomach. 
Nevertheless, the animal, starting off with a diabetic quotient, showed as 
before a good rise during the fourth period, but this time it was not sus- 
tained. Declining from 0.81 to 0.785 in the fifth period, in the sixth period 
(4hours) it had fallen all the way back to the diabetic level. Extract 93 (2) 
used in this experiment had proved unusually potent in tests on blood 
sugar; hence there is every reason to believe that if the dog could have 
retained the full 50 cc. dose (equal to 250 gm. of pancreas) the reaction 
would have been just as positive as in the previous experiment with the 
same dog. 


The necessity for control observations with the sugar and alkali 
alone is obvious. This had been done many times by Murlin 
and Kramer in their work on the influence of alkali; but has been 
repeated in the recent work also several times. Table XII con- 
tains one such control entirely typical of those which have been 
obtained throughout. 


This table contains besides the results of several attempts to reduce the 
effective dose of extract to a point below the equivalent of 250 gm. of fresh 
pancreas. The 15 cc. dose of concentrated Extract W6B given on Jan. 7 
represented approximately half that amount and gave a barely perceptible 
rise of quotient in the 3rd hour after administration. This continued 
for 3 hours and then fell off abruptly to the diabetic level. The next day 
the quotient was found to be about 6 points above the diabetic level and 
this was repeated again on the morning of Jan. 9 after administration of a 
large dose of very feeble extract on Jan. 8 (only the preliminary periods of 
this experiment are reported for the reason that the animal urinated in the 
second observation period*). While these two doses were both so feeble 
as to produce only a very moderate increase in quotient the level at which 
this was found next day in each case goes to show that the benefit to the 
animal was much greater than indicated by the early quotients. More- 
over, the utilization of sugar calculated from the D:N ratio in the 24 hour 
urine (see Remarks column) confirms this. The diet consisted exclusively 
of meat (ground steak). On Jan. 8 it was found that 13 gm. out of the 
20 gm. given on Jan. 7 had been utilized. On Jan. 9 nearly the entire 
quantity (20 gm.) given on Jan. 8 had been utilized.® 





5 See page 292. 
* These facts make all the more puzzling the sudden drop in the R. Q. 
to 0.67 and 0.68 after the 5th hour on Jan. 7. 
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The dose given on Jan. 9 was again equivalent to about 125 gm. of beef 


pancreas. 


The rise in quotient above the preliminary level up to the 3rd 


hour was once more very slight after which it took the usual tumble to 


TABLE XII. 
Influence of Extracts Given by Stomach Tube. 







































































Dogll. Pancreatectomy. Dec. 23, 1922 
Date. | Period. Time. CO: | O: |R.Q. Remarks. 
1923 liters | liters 
Jan. 6 I | 1.00— 2.06 p.m./4. 1646. —_ 66} Dog not perfectly 
quiet. 
II} 2.06— 3.02 “ |3.787)5. 090.0. 73, Quiet. 
3.15 p.m. Given 300 cc. 0.05 n NaOH with 
20 gm. glucose. 
III | 4.18— 5.05 p.m.|2 8563. 8850. 73| Quiet. 
IV | 5.05— 5.52 “ /2 .790/4. 0270. 69) ” 
Jan. 7 10.45 a.m. Given 15 ce. concentrated Extract W6B 
with 20 gm. glucose in 300 ce. 0.05 x 
NaOH. 
I | 12.05—12. 50 p.m. 2.606 3.6500. 71| 
II | 12.50— 1.53 3. 5864. 939 0. 73) 
III | 1.53— 2.55 “ |. 446)4. 512\0. 76) 
IV} 2.55—3.55 “ {8. 436 4. 6360.74 
V| 3.55— 4.56 “ |3.258/4. 8530.67 
VI} 4.56—-6.13 “ 3.936/5.767/0. 68 
Jan. 8 I | 11.58—12.33 p.m.|2.077/2. 7630. 75| 13 gm. sugar utilized. 
II | 12.33— 1.00 “ |1.670/2 22110. 75 
Jan. 9 I | 12.36— 1.27 p.m./3.600/4. asl. 75, 19.9 gm. sugar util- 
| 1.2—-2.28 * @. 73715. 0150. 75| ized. 
2.35 p.m Given 14 cc. concentrated Extract 
99 (2) with 20 gm. glucose in 320 ce. 
0.05 n NaOH. 
III |} 3.10— 4.15 p.m.|4. 368)5. 7110. 76| Somewhat restless. 
IV} 4.15—5.15 “ |4.7246. 048 0. 78 
V} 5.15— 5.59 “ |3.111/4.569/0.68 
Jan. 10 2.45 p.m. 50 rabbit units concentrated extract 
with 20 gm. glucose in 330 cc. 0.05 N 
NaOH. 
I| 3.40— 4.41 p.m.|3.842|5.029|0.76| 13 gm. sugar util- 
II | 4.41— 5.40 “ |3.696/4.837|0.77| ized. 
III | 5.40—6.42 “ |3.833,4.782/0.80 
IV | 6.42—7.46 “ |3.544'4.4020.81 
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TABLE XII—Concluded. 



































Date. | Period. Time. co: | O: RQ Remarks. 
1923 liters | liters | | 
Jan. 12) | 11.05 a.m. Given 15 cc. concentrated Extract 
99 (3) with 20 gm. glucose in 300 ce. 
distilled water. 
I | 12.43— 1.46 p.m.|4. 195 5.478 0.77| 
II | 1.46— 2.42 “ |3.7474.807,0.78 
| III | 2.42—3.47 “ 3.996 5.0710.79) 
| IV| 3.47— 4.55 “ |3.8745.4380.71 
Jan. 13| | 26 gm. sugar utilized. 





0.68. But, again, the utilization of sugar as calculated next day was 13 gm. 
out of the 20 gm. given with the extract. 

On Jan. 10 a much larger dose of extract was given. Having tested this 
lot on normal rabbits after the manner introduced by Macleod and his 
coworkers (30) it was possible to gauge the dose in terms of rabbit units. 
By the same method of preparation we have recently secured well over 100 
rabbit units per 1,000 gm. of beef pancreas, from which it appears that the 
dose probably represents in the neighborhood of 500 gm. The quotient was 
not determined previous to administration of the extract in this instance, 
but was found in the 2nd hour following to be 0.76 from which level it rose 
gradually to 0.81 in the 5th hour. Unfortunately, the urine the next day 
was contaminated and the utilization of sugar could not be determined. 

After so large an effect on the R. Q. it was deemed necessary to let the 
animal rest 1 day to give time for this to wear off completely before pro- 
ceeding with the dosage trials. On Jan. 12,15 cc. of a very potent prepa- 
ration, equivalent to approximately 15 rabbit units, were given with the 
usual accompaniment of sugar, but dissolved in distilled water instead of 
in 0.05 n alkali. The first three quotients (3rd to 5th hours) showed the 
usual rise after a moderately effective dose and in the fourth period (6th 
hour) came the sudden fall, this time to only 0.71. The urine analysis the 
next day, however, showed the largest utilization of sugar we have yet 
recorded after stomach administration; namely, 6 gm. more than the 
amount fed with the extract on Jan. 12. This must have come from the 
350 gm. of ground beef steak consumed by the dog during the 24 hours. 
The experiment indicates clearly that in the depancreatized dog at least 
(which, of course, has no trypsin to interfere) a moderate dose of con- 
centrated extract can survive the gauntlet of gastric digestion even 
without the aid of alkali. Naturally, this observation is being followed 
up at once; but this paper has already been postponed too long and cannot 
be held for the results. Mention should be made of the fact that Dog 11 
lived nearly 40 days as the result almost entirely of the stomach administra- 
tion and then was allowed to die only because the available extract was 
needed for human cases. 
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SUMMARY. 


1. Following the method of extraction employed by Murlin and 
Kramer in 1913-16, extracts of cat’s pancreas were administered 
to the depancreatized cat intravenously and subcutaneously and 
the effects in the respiratory quotient were studied. 

2. After the appearance of Banting and Best’s first paper 
extracts of pig and ox pancreas were prepared by the same method; 
namely, extraction in 0.2 N HCl and neutralization, without heat- 
ing, by means of NaOH. Clear filtrates obtained in this way were 
tried on depancreatized dogs by several forms of administration 
and the effects on blood sugar and the D:N ratio studied. 

3. Comparisons are made as to the effects from these several 
methods of administration. 

4. Comparison is also made between these aqueous extracts 
and alcoholic extracts made after the method used by Banting and 
Best. 

5. The effects of boiling and the toxic effects resulting from 
incomplete destruction of trypsin and from incomplete neutraliza- 
tion of the HCl are discussed. Wholly non-toxic extracts were 
obtained about July 20, 1922. 

6. The effects of these extracts of pig and ox pancreas on the 
respiratory quotient when given subcutaneously are presented. 

7. Copying exactly the method of administration by stomach 
employed by Murlin and Kramer in 1916, their results were 
duplicated and the effective minimal dose of (extract of) ox pan- 
creas for this method of administration was worked out. Effects 
on the respiratory quotient as well as upon the utilization of sugar 
were studied. 

CONCLUSIONS. 


1. Acid aqueous extracts of cat’s pancreas raised the respiratory 
quotient in two different experiments from the diabetic level to 
0.82 and 0.87, respectively. 

2. Extracts of pig and ox pancreas were found to be about 
equally effective for reducing the blood sugar and the D:N ratio 
of depancreatized dogs when given intravenously, subcutaneously, 
and intraperitoneally. 

3. Extracts made in acidulated water were just as effective as 
those made in acidulated alcohol, allowance being made for con- 
centration. 
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4. Extremely toxic effects are obtained if the trypsin 
completely destroyed or if the acid is not completely neutr 
before administration. Illustrations are given from the aut 
reports for several dogs. “eran 

5. Boiling in acid medium for at least 5 minutes does not destroy 
the principle (insuline, Schafer). 

6. Filtering through charcoal and Lloyd’s reagent removes a 
large amount, if not all, the insulin. 

7. There are two substances in thése aqueous extracts, one of 
which lowers the blood sugar and the D:N ratio and raises the 
R. Q. (insulin), the other raises the blood sugar of both normal and 
depancreatized animals and possibly causes an abrupt fall in the 
respiratory quotient to the diabetic level, after 3 to 5 hours. A 
more complete report on the latter fraction will be made soon. 

8. The abrupt fall in the R. Q. referred to has been observed 
with considerable regularity. It can scarcely be due to exhaustion 
of the insulin, for the quotient rises again later. 

9. The method of stomach administration referred to above has 
given positive results almost uniformly. The minimal dose of 
extract necessary to give a perceptible rise of quotient by this 
method is equivalent to about 125 gm. of fresh ox pancreas. With 
double this dose the effect in one experiment was a rapid rise in 
the R. Q. to over 1.0. Even with the minimal dose necessary to 
produce a rise of quotient there follows in the course of 24 hours 
a large utilization of glucose. In one instance where no alkali 
was used, but only extract and sugar were given by mouth, the 
utilization of sugar was considerably above the amount ingested 
as sugar. This portion must have been salvaged from the meat 
ingested, or from protein of endogenous origin. 
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PLACENTAL TRANSMISSION. 


I, THE CALCIUM AND MAGNESIUM CONTENT OF FETAL 
AND MATERNAL BLOOD SERUM. 


By L. JEAN BOGERT anp E. D. PLASS. 
(From the Department of Obstetrics, Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit.) 


(Received for publication, February 27, 1923.) 


The experiments reported in this paper were carried out as part 
of a general project for studying placental interchange, especially 
as related to the transmission of the inorganic constituents of the 
blood. The total phosphorus content of fetal and maternal serum, 
as well as the relative amounts of organic and inorganic phosphorus 
found in each have also been determined and these results are 
reported in a separate paper. The general plan of experimentation 
followed was the same as that used by Slemons and his collabora- 
tors in studying the transmission of the nitrogenous constituents 
of the blood through the placenta; namely, analysis of blood taken 
simultaneously from the cord and from the arm vein of the mother 
at the birth of the child. Since the free admixture of venous and 
arterial blood in the placental sinuses results in conduction to the 
fetus through the umbilical vein of blood which is not purely 
arterial in character, and especially since all the constituents thus 
far studied by this plan, with one exception, have been found to 
be present in the same amounts in both the fetal and maternal 
circulations, there seems no basis for the objection that such blood 
samples are not comparable because the blood from the umbilical 
vein is chiefly arterial while that taken from the mother is venous. 
However, we do take exception to the use of whole blood alone, 
in such experiments. It is now quite generally conceded that 
figures for whole blood, unaccompanied by hematocrit readings, 
may be misleading, especially as the concentration of corpuscles 


‘is decidedly greater in fetal than in maternal blood, and that the 


analysis of serum or plasma gives a much better index of the 
amounts of the various constituents of the circulating medium 
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actually available to the tissues. The addition of neutral sodium 
citrate in quantities sufficient to prevent clotting was found to 
diminish the amount of calcium in the plasma, this diminution 
being proportional to the amount of citrate added. Serum was 
accordingly employed in all our analyses, care being taken to 
remove the serum from the clot as soon as possible and to avoid 
hemolysis. Kramer and Tisdall have shown that the calcium 
values obtained from ashed plasma and by direct precipitation 
from serum are practically identical. 

The only direct comparison of the calcium content of fetal and 
maternal blood, which we have been able to find in the literature, 
is contained in a recent paper by Hess and Matzner (1) and their 
figures are not really comparable since the maternal blood samples 
were taken within 48 hours after labor, while the fetal samples were 
taken from the cord at the time of delivery. Their calcium deter- 
minations were made upon serum, but they employed the Lyman 
nephelometric method, the accuracy of which has been seriously 
questioned. They conclude that their figures show no significant 
variations from the normal calcium content of serum, the post- 
partum maternal samples averaging 9.75 mg. per cent, while the 
average for the determinations on cord bloods was 10.75 mg. 
per cent. We have been unable to find any published reports on 
the magnesium content of maternal and fetal blood, except the 
results of Howland and Marriott (2), who found 2.7 to 3.5 mg. 
of Mg per 100 cc. of serum in a few analyses on placental blood. 

Although experimental evidence has been lacking for a direct 
comparison of the fetal and maternal circulations, the reports of 
several investigators might lead one to suspect the condition dis- 
closed by our experiments; namely, that the calcium content of the 
serum is generally below normal at the time of delivery, while 
that of the infant tends to be above the normal range for adults, 
Kehrer (3) demonstrated a fall in the calcium content of whole 
blood during the latter half of pregnancy. Meigs, Blatherwick, 
and Cary (4) did not find any significant lowering of the calcium 
of whole blood or plasma in cows during the same period. De 
Wesselow (5), using the direct precipitation method of Kramer and 
Tisdall, has recently shown that the serum calcium is frequently 
low in the later months of pregnancy, although his average values 
are within normal limits, with the possible exception of those for 
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the 6th and 7th months. In seventeen cases of normal women 
from 2 to 10 months pregnant, in which plasma (or serum) would 
appear to have been used for the determination of the inorganic 
constituents, Krebs and Briggs (6) also noted in a few cases cal- 
cium values below normal in the last weeks of pregnancy. In 
our own studies on the composition of the blood during pregnancy, 
which will appear in a later paper and which include some _75_ 
observations on women in the course of normal pregnancy, we 
have found a fairly consistent and appreciable lowering of the 
serum calcium in the later months of gestation. Some evidence 
has also been recorded to show that the calcium content of the 
serum or plasma in the new-born is above the normal range for 
adults. Jones (7) reported an average of 12.3 mg. of Ca per 100 
ce. of plasma in infants between the ages of 4 hours and 12 days. 
While the absolute values found in these determinations are open 
to question, because they were done on citrated plasma and by the 
Lyman method, the results seem to be uniform in indicating a 
relatively high content of calcium in the plasma of the new-born. 
Howland and Marriott (2) analyzed a small number of placental 
bloods and reported figures averaging 10.9 mg. of Ca per 100 cc. 
of serum. While Hess and Matzner (1) report no individual 
determinations, it is to be noted that their average figure for cord 
blood, 10.75 mg. of Ca per 100 ce. of serum, is above the average 
figure for serum calcium in normal adults (10 mg. per 100 ec.). 
Meigs, Blatherwick, and Cary (4) also found the plasma calcium 
high in new-born calves. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


Calcium determinations were made upon the maternal and fetal 
serum by the direct precipitation method of Kramer and Tisdall 
(8). Analyses were done in triplicate and excellent checks were 
obtained. For the determination of the serum magnesium a com- 
bination of the method of Kramer and Tisdall (8) and that of 
Briggs (9) was employed. The magnesium in an aliquot part of 
the supernatant fluid from the calcium precipitation was pre- 
cipitated as ammonium magnesium phosphate according to the 
directions of Kramer and Tisdall. This precipitate was dissolved 
in normal sulfuric acid, after thorough washing with ammoniacal 
alcohol, and the magnesium estimated, as suggested by Briggs, by 
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means of the degree of color developed by the reaction of the phos- 
phate, held in combination with the magnesium, with hydro- 
quinone and molybdate solutions. The manipulation was adapted 
so that the whole determination was carried out without transfer 
of the material from the graduated 15 cc. centrifuge tube in which 
the precipitation was made. Details of the procedure are given 
below. 


The calcium in a 2 ce. sample of serum was precipitated in a 15 ee, 
graduated centrifuge tube according to the method of Kramer and Tisdall. 
After this solution had been made up to 6 cc., mixed, and centrifuged, 5 ee. 
of the clear supernatant liquid were pipetted into a second graduated 
15 cc. centrifuge tube for the magnesium determination. To this were 
added 1 cc. of acid ammonium phosphate solution (2 per cent) and 2 ce. of 
concentrated ammonium hydroxide. After rubbing with a glass rod on 
the inside of the tube, the material was allowed to stand over night. It 
was then centrifuged, the supernatant liquid poured off, and the precipitate 
washed three times with ammoniacal alcohol (200 ec. of concentrated 
NH.OH to 800 ec. of 95 per cent C,.H;OH), using 12 to 15 cc. of wash solu- 
tion each time, taking care to secure a good suspension of the precipitate 
in the wash solution, centrifuging 10 minutes at 2,000 R.p.M., and draining 
the tube well after each washing. The precipitate was then dissolved in 
5 ec. of normal sulfuric acid, 1 cc. of molybdate solution (5 per cent am- 
mvnium molybdate in N H;SO,) and 1 ce. of 2 per cent hydroquinone solu- 
tion were added, and distilled water was added to the 10 cc. mark. The 
green color developed was read in a Duboscq colorimeter after 5 minutes 
against a standard simultaneously prepared, of the same dilution, and con- 
taining the same amounts of normal sulfuric acid, molybdate, and hydro- 
quinone solutions. Usually 3 cc. of Briggs’ standard solution of ammo- 
nium magnesium phosphate, equivalent to 0.042 mg. of magnesium, furnished 
about the right amount of color for comparison with the quantities of 
serum used. A correction was also made fer the blank determination. 


DISCUSSION. 


The results of the calcium and magnesium determinations made 
upon maternal and fetal blood serum are to be found in the 
accompanying table (Table I). Other data which may be of 
interest are also included. Figures for the calcium and magnesium 
found in normal, non-pregnant women are given in Table II. 

The most striking feature of these data is the considerable dif- 
ference between the maternal and fetal serum calcium. The 
. calcium content of the fetal serum is substantially higher than that 
of the maternal serum in every case investigated. The difference 
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ranges from 1 to 2.7 mg. per 100 cc. of serum, with an average 
difference of-1.8 mg. per cent. We have also observed this dif- 
ference in serum calcium in favor of the fetus in every one of @ 
previous series of fifteen cases, which suggested the present 
investigation. We do not consider that this difference in serum 
calcium is to be explained on the basis of a difference in dilution in 
the fetal and maternal circulations. The evidence cited below, 
as well as certain unpublished observations of our own, point to 
the conclusion that the dilution is almost the same on both sides 
of the placental barrier, the fetal plasma tending to be even more 
dilute than that of the mother. The figures of Stander and Tyler 
(10) show the total ash to be higher and the moisture content 
to be lower in the plasma of the mother than in that of the fetus at 
delivery. These authors regard the differences found as insig- 
nificant and conclude that the plasma ash is identical in the two 
bloods, although their figures show differences as high as 33} per 
cent in favor of the mother and identical values in only one 
instance. Biittner (11), and also Zangemeister and Meissl (12) 
have demonstrated that the molecular concentration of fetal and 
maternal serum, as measured by the depression of the freezing 
point, isthe same. In view of these facts we believe that the very 
considerable and consistent difference between the serum calcium 
of the mother and the fetus, which we have found, deserves em- 
phasis. It seems difficult to conceive of any mechanism by which 
the large amounts of calcium observed in the fetal serum at birth, 
amounts in excess of what is usually considered the saturation 
point, could be maintained in intrauterine life in conformity to 
the laws of osmosis and diffusion, unless more of the calcium is 
present in the fetal blood in the non-ionizable form or some com- 
pensatory action takes place by means of which other ionizable 
substances are present in sufficiently larger quantities on the 
maternal side of the placental barrier to equalize osmotic pressure 
conditions. The latter hypothesis necessitates the supposition - 
that the placenta possesses powers of selective absorption, which 
there is at present insufficient evidence to support. It is to be 
hoped that further experiments may afford some explanation of 
this condition. 

It is interesting to note, moreover, that the few substances 
which have been shown to be present in higher concentration in the 
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fetal serum or plasma are those which are in greatest demand for 
the building of new tissue in the growth of the fetus. Morse 
(13) found the amino-acid content of fetal plasma higher than that 
of maternal, while the higher concentrations of calcium and phos- 
phates in fetal serum, demonstrated in this and the following 
paper, would afford optimum conditions for the development of 
hony tissue. Givens and Macy (14) have estimated, on the basis 
of analysis of fetuses from 3 to 8 lunar months of age, that the 
fetal demand for CaO may average 100 mg. per day for the whole 
period of pregnancy, and that the demand for calcium is always 


TABLE II. 


Calcium and Magnesium Content of Serum of Normal Women Expressed as 
Mg. of Ca and Mg per 100 Ce. 

















Subject No. Calcium. Magnesium. 
mg. mg. 
1 9.9 2.2 
2 10.4 1.9 
3 9.9 2.2 
4 10.5 2.7 
5 10.5 2.3 
6 10.1 2.1 
7 10.0 2.3 
8 9.8 2.4 
9 10.0 
10 10.5 
11 10.6 
12 9.7 
I io viasdsisnscs 10.2 2.3 











greatly in excess of that for magnesium. Our data show that 
magnesium is usually present in the same concentration in fetal 
and maternal serum, although in a few instances the fetal values 
are higher. 

The large amounts of calcium found in fetal serum are even 
more striking in view of the tendency toward a dilution of the 
circulating fluid in the mother during the later months of preg- 
nancy, evidence of which was cited earlier in this paper. This 
tendency to hydremia is carried over into the fetal circulation as 
far as most constituents of the blood are concerned, most sub- 
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stances being present in the fetal serum in amounts equal to or 
even less than those found in the maternal serum. Thus total 
plasma and serum proteins have been shown by Zangemeister and 
Meiss! (12), Bauereisen (15), and Landsberg (16) to be lower in 
pregnant and parturient women than in the non-pregnant, and to 
be still lower in the fetus at birth. Our own experiments have 
confirmed these findings. The existence, under these circum- 
stances, in the fetal serum of amounts of calcium, not only sub- 
stantially above those present in maternal serum, but even in 
excess of the normal physiological range, seems a remarkable 
adaptation for the provision of conditions favorable for fetal 
development. 

The data presented in Table I need little. further comment. 
We have observed no constant relationship between the calcium 
or magnesium content of the serum and the age or parity of the 
mother. The average figure for serum calcium in the female 
infants is slightly higher than that in the male infants. The other 
conditions noted seem to be without influence upon the calcium 
or magnesium content of the serum except that the higher values 
for serum calcium, which were found in a few instances, may bear 
some relationship to the occurrence of postpartum hemorrhage in 
some of these cases, although higher values for serum calcium 
were found in cases without the occurrence of marked hemorrhage. 
The low values obtained for serum calcium in the mother in the 
great majority of cases, are what might have been expected from 
the low values previously noted in women during the later months 
of pregnancy. On the other hand, they furnish evidence that 
there is no appreciable increase in the concentration of calcium 
in the plasma during labor, such as claimed by Lamers (17) and 
suggested by him as an explanation for the increased contractions 
of the uterus at that time. The figures found for serum calcium 
in normal, non-pregnant women correspond closely, both as to 
range and average value, to those found by other investigators. 

There are few figures in the literature with regard to the normal 
range of the magnesium content of the serum. Marriott and 
Howland (18) give 2.2 to 3.5 mg. of Mg per 100 cc. of serum. 
Kramer and Tisdall (8) observed values between 2.1 and 2.3 mg. 
per 100 ce. in six normal adults, while Briggs (9) found 2.2 to 2.5 
mg. per 100 cc. in five similar cases. Our figures on eight 
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normal women range from 1.9 to 2.7 mg., with an average of 2.3 
mg. of Mg per 100 cc. of serum. The magnesium content of the 
maternal serum at the end of labor ranged from 1.4 to 3.2 mg., 
while that of the child at birth showed a range of 1.4 to 3.4 mg, 
The magnesium values were practically the same in the fetal 
and maternal serum in fifteen out of twenty-three cases. In 
eight cases the fetal serum magnesium was somewhat higher. 
Average values for magnesium were almost identical in the 
maternal and fetal serum. No constant relationship between 
variations in the serum magnesium and alterations in the caleium 
content of the serum seems to exist. As about 65 per cent of the 
maternal values are below 2.0 mg. per 100 cc., there seems to be a 
tendency for the serum magnesium to be lowered, but the results 
are not uniform enough in this respect to admit of general 
conclusions. 
CONCLUSIONS. 


1. The calcium content of the blood serum is consistently 
higher in the fetus at the time of birth than in the mother. The 
average values found were 9.1 mg. of Ca per 100 ce. in the maternal 
and 10.9 mg. of Ca per 100 ce. in the fetal serum. 

2. The serum calcium of the mother at the end of labor is usually 
below the physiological range for normal, non-pregnant women, 
while the average maternal serum calcium is distinctly lower than 
the average value for normal women. 

3. The serum calcium of the child at birth usually exceeds the 
upper limits of the normal physiological range for adults. 

4. The magnesium content of fetal and materna] serum is 
generally the same, although in a few instances higher values were 
observed in the fetus. 

5. There seems to be a tendency in certain cases for both the 
maternal and fetal serum magnesium to be below normal, although 
the average values found at the end of labor (maternal, 2.0 mg. 
and fetal, 2.1 mg. of Mg per 100 cc. of serum) are within the 
normal range. 
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PLACENTAL TRANSMISSION. 


II. THE VARIOUS PHOSPHORIC ACID COMPOUNDS IN 
MATERNAL AND FETAL SERUM.* 


By E. D. PLASS anp EDNA H. TOMPKINS. 


(From the Obstetrical Department of the Johns Hopkins University and 
Hospital, Baltimore.) 


(Received for publication, February 27, 1923.) 


In continuance of the study of fetal metabolism, on the basis of 
the analysis of simultaneously collected samples of maternal and 
fetal blood, the various phosphoric acid compounds of the serum 
have been determined according to the methods of Bloor (1). 
The general technique employed was that outlined in a previous 
communication (2), and the analytical procedures were carried 
out in duplicate without essential modification. All specimens 
were analyzed immediately after collection in order to avoid any 
possible errors due to delay in beginning the determinations. 

We have been unable to find any equally complete data on 
maternal and fetal blood, although there are certain statements 
by other investigators which indicate in general the variations 
which might have been expected. Thus, McKellips, De Young, 
and Bloor (3) have shown that, in the plasma of normal young 
infants (from 2 days to 4 weeks of age): “The organic phosphorus 
is regularly much higher in the infant than in the adult, resulting 
also in a higher acid-soluble fraction. Lipoid phosphorus is 
much lower throughout in the infant than in the adult, . oad 

Tisdall (4) and Howland and Kramer (5) record the inorganic 
phosphorus in normal infant sera, and the former says: ‘The 
serum of normal infants has a much higher inorganic phosphorus 
content than is present in normal adults.” He found 4.6 to 6.4 
(average 5.4) mg. of phosphorus per 100 cc. of serum. 


* Presented at a meeting of the Henry Ford Hospital Medical Society, 
Detroit, on February 21, 1923. 
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Hess and Matzner (6) have reported the inorganic phosphorus 
of the whole blood from the cords of twenty-one normal infants, 
and have compared the values thus obtained with those of the 
mothers’ blood obtained ‘‘a day or two following labor.” The 
average fetal content was 3.71 mg., while the maternal was only 
2.89 mg. of phosphorus per 100 ce. They conclude that “inor- 
ganic phosphate is considerably higher in the blood of the feetus 
than in that of its mother,” and, that ‘‘although the content of 
inorganic phosphate is higher in the foetal than in the maternal 
blood, it is markedly lower than that of the young infant.” The 
use of whole blood instead of plasma or serum, and the fact 
that the maternal specimens were not obtained at the same time 
as the fetal, detract somewhat from the value of the results. 

Meigs, Blatherwick, and Cary (7) investigated the variations 
of the phosphoric acid compounds in pregnant and lactating cows 
and in new-born calves and came to several definite conclusions. 
(a) “. . .  . toward the end of pregnancy the phosphorus 
content of the blood and plasma is likely to be reduced.” This 
holds for the total phosphorus, but is more constant in the inor- 
ganic fraction. (b) ‘The lipoid phosphorus in the plasma of 
new born calves is very low, and increases gradually up to the 
age of about a year. The inorganic phosphorus of the plasma 
is fairly high in the new born calves, but tends to increase for 
some time and reaches a maximum at about the age of 6 months.” 
(c) During lactation the lipoid phosphorus increases, whereas 
the inorganic phosphorus follows no regular course. 

Slemons and Stander (8) determined the lecithin in the whole 
blood and plasma of simultaneously collected specimens of ma- 
ternal and fetal blood by the Bloor method and found that this 
phosphorized fat (lipoid phosphorus) is increased in amount above 
normal at the end of pregnancy, and that the maternal whole 
blood or plasma always contains more than does the fetal. When 
considered in connection with the fact that the mother’s blood 
and plasma both contain considerably more total fat than does 
the infant’s, this finding leads these authors to conclude that 
“fetal fat. . . . . must be synthesised; probably from 
glucose, which is freely supplied by the mother in accord with 
the demands of her offspring.”’ Lecithin In the maternal plasma 
varied from 210 to 280 mg. per 100 ce. (average 241 mg.) and in 
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the fetal plasma from 190 to 240 mg. per 100 ec. (average 221 mg.). 
The difference was always in favor of the mother except in one 
instance where the values were equal; the greatest difference was 
80 mg. per 100 cc. 

Krebs and Briggs (9) have recently recorded the inorganic 
phosphorus in the blood of seventeen normal pregnant women 
from the Sth to the 40th week of gestation. The reported values 
vary from 1.08 to 2.69 mg. of inorganic phosphorus per 100 cc., 
and are said not to be different from normal non-pregnant values 
obtained by the method employed. Although it is not definitely 
stated anywhere in their article, it is assumed that whole blood 
was used and that the results are in milligrams of phosphorus 
per 100 ce. 

Table I presents our experimental results in detail. It is 
apparent that the maternal blood serum is higher in total and 
lipoid phosphorus; whereas the fetal serum is higher in inorganic 
and organic phosphorus and, consequently, in their sum, the total 
acid-soluble phosphorus. These facts appear not only in the 
average figures but, likewise, in each individual case, except that, 
in two specimens, the organic phosphorus fraction is slightly 
higher in the maternal sample. 

Table II shows the inorganic phosphoric acid expressed as 
elemental phosphorus, and is introduced merely to facilitate 
comparison with the findings of other authors who utilize this 


_method of expression. 


Table III gives the lipoid phosphoric acid in terms of lecithin, 
in which form it is sometimes expressed. 

Table IV is introduced to facilitate comparison of our maternal 
and fetal values with the established normals for women and for 
infants, obtained with the same analytical procedure. Bloor’s 
figures (10) and those of McKellips, De Young, and Bloor (3) 
are for plasma instead of serum, but it is assumed on the basis of 
the statement of Howland and Kramer (5) that there is no essen- 
tial difference between the two fluids. 

At the end of labor, the total phosphoric acid of the serum is 
increased above normal, largely by reason of an increase in the 
lipoid phosphorus fraction, for, at this time, the inorganic phos- 
phorie acid is appreciably lowered, while the organic phosphorus 
varies within normal limits. The new-born child, on the other 
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TABLE Il. 





Inorganic H3PO, expressed as P. 


(a ) 
3.2 




















Case No. Maternal. Fetal. 
— mg. per 109 cc. mg. per 109 ce. 

1 3.6 5.6 

2 2. 3.4 

3 2. 3.8 

4 3.0 4.4 

5 3.7 5.5 

6 2.5 4.2 

7 3.7 4.3 

8 3.0 3.9 

9 2.9 5.2 

10 2.8 6.2 

11 3.1 3.3 

er 3.1 4.5 


| 
| 








TABLE IIL. 





Lipoid HsPO, expressed as lecithin. 
(HsPO, X 8.0) 




















Case No. Maternal. Fetal. 
mg. per 100 cc. mg. per 100 cc. 
1 225 84 
2 417 81 
3 367 168 
4 571* 216* 
5 322 85 
6 463* 190* 
7 311 82 
8 299 92 
9 291 109 
10 258 128 
11 279 176* 
MIE 6 aewacews 308 104 





* Not included in averages. 
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hand, as compared with the 2 to 14 day old infants studied by 
McKellips, De Young, and Bloor (3), hasa higher total phosphoric 
acid and an increased acid-soluble fraction, whereas the lipoid 
phosphorus is slightly lower. The sex and birth weight of the 
infant apparently have no influence upon the blood phosphorus, 
although the size of our series is too small to permit of general 
conclusions in this regard. 
DISCUSSION. 
Lipoid Phosphoric Acid (Lecithin).—Our results confirm those 


of Slemons and Stander (8) that, at the time of delivery, the fetal 
blood has less lecithin than has the maternal. They, however, 


























TABLE IV. 
| | Normal infants 
79 
| Normal women. Maternal. Fetal. 3 to i days). 
(Plasma) accord- | (Serum) accord- | (Serum) accord- | orto MeKen 
Phosphorus ing to Bloor. ing to author. ing to author. De Young, and ’ 
expressed as | } Bloor. 
mg. of HsPO, per | | 7 
100 ce se | e | s } | an | 
2 ¢ 2 9 : 3 | 2 g 
Ee eo = to | s a =] oe 
e |€& 2 = e im s 
x |§& % cs Jet Sl 5 
ga f<« cs) <| a </| « < 
NN 65 ctccewes 31.0-41.0 36. 2/39. 3-76.2,58.3/26.7-47.8 34. 1)18.5-43.0,29.7 
OS errs 119.0-29.0 24.9/28.1-52.1 08.5)10. 1-21.012.9'10. 1-21.414.8 


Acid-soluble. . . | 9.4-14.3 12.4 9.0-12.811.5)13.6-22.7 18.3} 8.8-25.0/16.5 
Inorganic. .....| 8.0-13.811.2) 7.9-11.9} 9.8/10.7-19.1)14.4| 3.7-13.9| 9.6 
Organic........ | 0.0- 4.0 1.3] 0.0 4.0) 2.3} 0.1- 9.9 3.9) 1.3-11.4) 7.0 





Table arranged to show comparison of our figures with those of Bloor 
(10) for normal non-pregnant women and with those of McKellips, DeYoung, 
and Bloor for young infants. 


detected relatively slight differences, and we can offer nothing to 
explain why they never found more than a 25 per cent variation, 
while the maternal values which we report are from two to four 
times as great as the fetal. Our figures are the more striking and, 
if subsequently confirmed, will greatly reinforce the contention 
of Slemons and Stander that fetal fat must be synthesized from 
the glucose which passes the placental barrier by diffusion. 

The increased lipoid phosphorus in the mother’s serum at the 
time of delivery, likewise confirms the findings of Slemons and 
Stander (8) although here again the differences which we detected 
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were greater than theirs. Meigs, Blatherwick, and Cary (7) 
in their work on pregnant cows demonstrated a lowered lipoid 
phosphorus toward the end of pregnancy, with a sudden rise 
immediately after delivery and at the onset of lactation. It would 
seem that these contradictory findings may be explainable only 
on a basis of a difference of species. Although Slemons and 
Stander (8) relate the increased lipoid phosphorus in the blood 
serum at the time of labor, to a preliminary change in the organism 
looking toward a successful lactation, it is only by a study of this 
substance during pregnancy and in early lactation that these 
changes can be followed completely. 

Inorganic Phosphoric Acid——The observations of Hess and 
Matzner (6) that the fetal blood contains more inorganic phos- 
phorus than does the maternal blood, are confirmed. We are, 
however, unable to substantiate their findings that the fetal blood 
contains less inorganic phosphoric acid than the blood of young 
infants shortly after birth. In fact, our values—10.7 to 19.1 mg. 
of H;PO, per 100 ec.—are so much higher than those reported 
for young infants by McKellips, De Young, and Bloor (3) that we 
are inclined to believe that there is a rapid fall in the inorganic 
phosphorus content of infant’s serum shortly after birth. 

Tisdall and Harris (11) have emphasized the fact that the 
apparent optimum for inorganic phosphorus is about 5.4 mg. of 
phosphorus per 100 cc. and the recognized optimum for calcium 
is about 10 mg. per 100 cc. One of us (2) has recently demonstrated 
that fetal serum contains well over 10 mg. of calcium per 100 cc., 
even though the maternal values are considerably below normal, 
and it is here shown that the inorganic phosphate values at least 
approach the optimum figure. The fact that our subjects were 
drawn from the poorer classes, in whom the progress of intrauter- 
ine ossification is apparently somewhat less rapid than in the 
better nourished groups of our population, may account for the 
below optimum quantities. It is, nevertheless, quite evident 
from the uniformly higher values in the new-born children, that 
there must be in operation some natural mechanism for provid- 
ing the fetus with quantities of the chief bone-producing substances 
—calcium and phosphates—most conducive to rapid skeletal 
growth. 

This increase of inorganic phosphorus on the fetal side of the 
placental barrier is not dependent upon a concentration of the 
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fetal serum, but must be explained in some other way. The argu- 
ments supporting this contention have been given previously (2) 
in the discussion as to the explanation of the higher calcium values 
in fetal blood. 

The low maternal inorganic phosphate values are quite com- 
parable to the subnormal calcium content of the serum obtaining 
at the time of delivery. In all probability this is largely a dilu- 
tion phenomenon, since there is a demonstrable hydremia during 
the latter months of pregnancy. Definite data on this subject 
will shortly be published. 

Inorganic phosphorus thus becomes the third substance to be 
demonstrated constantly in higher concentration in the plasma 
or serum on the fetal side of the placenta; the other two are the 
amino-acids (12) and calcium (2). It is extremely interesting 
that these substances are all absolutely essential to the synthesis 
of the various organs and structures of the fetal body, whereas 
the materials which have been demonstrated in equal concentra- 
tion—urea, uric acid, creatinine, and creatine—are waste prod- 
ucts. At any rate, the diffusion hypothesis, advocated by Sle- 
mons and his school (13), can scarcely be used to explain the proven 
inequalities. On the other hand, the finding of these essential 
building materials in higher concentration in the fetal serum, is 
not a valid argument, in itself, for the idea that the syncytial 
cells of the placenta have a selective activity, whereby the grow- 
ing fetus receives an optimum quantity of the supplies it most 
needs. At present it is perhaps difficult to advance any other 
explanation, but it is at least conceivable that the whole phenom- 
enon may be governed entirely by known physicochemical laws. 

The total phosphoric acid figures vary with the lipoid and 
inorganic values, and, therefore, need no comment. The higher 
values for organic phosphorus in the fetal serum are of interest 
even though their significance is unknown. McKellips, DeYoung, 
and Bloor (3) noted especially high values in the infants they 
studied, and it is possible that these unknown compounds may 
be associated with growth. 


SUMMARY. 


The distribution of the various phosphoric acid compounds 
between the maternal and fetal sera, separated by the barrier 
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of placental cells, has been studied by Bloor’s method. Evidence 
has been adduced in support of the belief that the fats and lipoids 
are synthesized in the fetal organism, and it has been demonstrated 
that the inorganic phosphoric acid furnishes another example of 
an easily diffusible body being maintained in higher concentration 
in the fetal blood, where an optimum quantity is desirable for 
satisfactory bone production. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. Lipoid phosphoric acid is increased above normal in the blood 
sera of women at the time of delivery, whereas it is present in 
small quantities only in the fetal blood. 

2. Inorganic phosphoric acid is diminished in the serum of 
normal women at the end of parturition, probably as a result 
of physiological hydremia or hydroplasmia occurring at that 
time, while the fetal serum contains quantities comparable to 
the high values obtaining in young infants and assumed to repre- 
sent the optimum for bone construction. 

3. By reason of the greatly increased quantity of lipoid phos- 
phorus present, the total phosphoric acid is increased at the end 
of labor and is considerably higher in the maternal serum 
than in the fetal. 

4. Organic phosphoric acid tends to be somewhat higher in 
the serum of the fetus than in the mother. 
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THE ACIDOSIS OF ETHER ANESTHESIA IN THE DOG. 
By CHAUNCEY D. LEAKE, ELIZABETH W. LEAKE, ann ALFRED 
E. KOEHLER. 

(From the Physiological Laboratory of the University of Wisconsin, Madison.) 


(Received for publication, April 9, 1923.) 


In summarizing the results of previous workers and of their 
own experiments, Van Slyke, Austin, and Cullen (1) concluded 
from the consistent fall of both the blood pH and the alkaline 
reserve that a true acidosis occurs in ether anesthesia, due either 
to the introduction of acid into the blood, or to the withdrawal of 
base from it. On the basis of hyperventilation experiments, 
Henderson and Haggard (2) believed that such changes in the 
acid-base equilibrium of blood under ether could be explained 
as a compensatory reaction to an acapnial process. Van Slyke 
and his coworkers were of the opinion that the evidence indicates 
otherwise. 

Although our experiments were made in 1920, with technique 
not as advanced as that in force at present, we believe our data 
may be sufficiently well interpreted in the light of present con- 
ceptions of the acid-base equilibrium to lend support to the con- 
tentions of Van Slyke, Austin, and Cullen (1), and more impor- 
tantly, to indicate that the acidosis of ether anesthesia is due to 
the withdrawal of base from the blood rather than to the entrance 
of acid into it. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES. 


We observed the course of ether anesthesia in dogs with respect 
to the following: (a) The respiratory minute volume as an index 
of total lung ventilation, using the body plethysmograph pre- 
viously described (3). (b) The alkaline reserve of arterial blood 
plasma, using the method of Van Slyke (4). (c) The pH of whole 
arterial blood, using an electrometric method, with the hydrogen 
electrode for blood determinations devised by McClendon (5), 
and the improved calomel electrode introduced by Koehler (6). 
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(d) The total acetone bodies of whole arterial blood, using the 
method of Van Slyke and Fitz (7). 

We obtained results on fourteen dogs, the observations on which 
fall into two groups: (1) A series of eight animals, in which a 
tracheotomy was performed, and in which the depth of anesthesia 
was controlled by regulating the passage of the air inspired through 
a Wolff bottle containing ether. Etherization was prolonged in 
this series for 6 hours, when the animals were killed. (2) A series 
of six dogs, in which etherization was accomplished by drop admin- 
istration upon a gauze mask held over the animal’s nostrils, and in 
which as soon as the so called third stage of anesthesia was reached 
the ether was withdrawn, permitting prompt recovery. 

In all cases blood was drawn directly from the femoral artery 
into a syringe, through the intact skin, in amounts not exceeding 
15 ce. at a time. It was immediately transferred under oil, out 
of contact with air (except that used for acetone body deter- 
minations), to tubes containing just enough saturated potassium 
oxalate solution to prevent coagulation. In the oxalated plasma 
for the alkaline reserve measurements, obtained by centrifuging, 
slight hemolysis occurred in blood from three animals after the 
prolonged administration of ether. All determinations were made 
at once, and in the case of most of the pH and alkaline reserve in 
duplicate. The total amount of blood drawn from any one 
animal was not in excess of 60 cc., which in dogs averaging over 
9 kilos in weight may be considered negligible. Blood was 
obtained immediately before etherization in all cases, and in the 
first series at the lst or 3rd hours after etherization was begun and 
and at the 6th hour, while in the second series, it was taken as soon 
as the third stage of anesthesia was reached, 30 minutes after 
ether was withdrawn, and finally, in most cases, 12 hours after. 
Respiratory tracings were made continuously except during the 
brief intervals when blood was being drawn. There was no 
struggling except in the animals recovering from etherization. 

We were fortunate enough in the first series to obtain five cases 
where respiration was depressed below normal for the entire 
duration of the experiment, except for about 15 minutes when 
etherization was first commenced. Results for a typical case 
of this kind may be seen in Table I, while the data for the five 
are averaged and summarized in Table II. In all these animals 
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the pH and alkaline reserve values fell markedly as etherization 
progressed, while the acetone bodies did not vary much beyond the 
limits of error. Where considerable changes in the acetone bodies 
did take place, it was inconstant, in some instances tending to 












































TABLE I. 
Effects of Prolonged Ether Anesthesia in Dog 4, Weight 8.7 Kilos. 
| Respi- | | Alka- | 
Time. vations 4 oni. Pulse. _ pH eetone Remarks. 
| min aie. lation. | ration. ok, 
= 
em | set] = | feat] | ah 
10. 48 16 | 2,102} 131] 100| 49.6) 7.62 | 38.4 | Lipemia. 
10.57, Etherization and tracheotomy. 
11.10} 32 | 2,059} 64/ 160] 24.6) 7.53 Lipemia. 
12.00; 24 | 1,705) 71} 110 
p.m. 
1.00) 20 | 1,768, 88) 100 
2.00, 20 | 1,520/ 76| 110| 24.6) 7.28/35.8/| Slight lipemia, 
| some hemolysis. 
3.00} 20. 1, 387) 69 78 
5.00, 20 | 1,289 64/ 72] 19.0) 7.18 | 82.5 No lipemia, slight 
| | hemolysis. 
| ; | | | | Killled. 








Total amount of blood drawn was 54 ce. 


TABLE II. 


Average Effects of Prolonged Ether Anesthesia in Five Dogs, in Which Respira- 
tion Was Uniformly Depressed. Average Weight 9.1 Kilos. 














ew Lung ventilation. | Alkaline reserve. pH Acetone bodies. 
hrs. cc. per min. vol. per cent mg. per l. 
0 2, 101 46.8 7.59 40.6 
: 2, 152 
1 1, 928 30.2 7.39 44.2 
3 1, 363 24.5 7.27 35.8 
4 1,412 | 
6 1,197 | 21.5 7.19 51.2 











fall slightly, and in others showing an inclination to rise. In no 
case in our ether experimentation did we observe anything com- 
parable to the changes occurring in the amounts of acetone bodies 
noted under morphine narcosis, and previously reported upon (3). 

In the other three animals of this first series, we maintained a 
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light anesthesia throughout, with consequent increase in lung 
ventilation above normal, and except that the acetone bodies 
tended uniformly to decrease, we observed the same effects as 
noted when etherization was deep, and respiration suppressed. 

















TABLE III. 
Effects of Prolonged Ether Anesthesiain Dog 1, Weight 12.1 Kilos. 
| Respi- | Alka- | 
: iL P “ | 

Time. “ae vente some _ pH Revtoney Remarks. 

| min. | lation. | Fation.| serve | | 

| | | 

| lee. per | vo | 
= | yo ~ I = =_sn 
9.48 | 20 | 2,840; 142 | 46.6 | 7.60 | 56.5 
10.03 | Etherization and tracheotomy. | 
10.15 | 72 | 6,408; 89 | 29.2 | 7.43 | Salivating freely. 
11.00| 36 | 4,276 118 | 31.0 | 7.43 | Plasma volume dimin- 
p.m. | | } ished. 


1.00} 24 | 3,673 153 | 27.6 | 7.31 | 32.8 | 
2.00/ 68 | 4,148 61 
3.00} 28 | 4,233) 151 
4.00| 24 | 6,069 252 | 20.3 | 7.24 | 20.4 | Killed. 





Total amount of blood drawn was 58 cc. 


TABLE IV. 


Average Effects of Prolonged Ether Anesthesia in Three Dogs, in Which Res- 
piration Was Uniformly Increased. Average Weight 10.3 Kilos. 








° , | 
ao | Lung ventilation. | Alkaline reserve. pH | Acetone bodies. 

hrs. | cc. per min. vol. per cent | mg. per l. 

0 2, 054 47.9 7.60 49.0 

3 5, 661 

1 4, 648 32.4 7.37 

3 4, 003 26.7 7.26 20.7 

4 4, 865 

6 5, 388 21.4 7.22 15.4 





Results for a typical experiment are shown in Table III, while the 
averaged summary for the three dogs may be found in Table IV. 

In the animals of the second series, by the time the third stage 
of anesthesia was reached, usually within 5 minutes after etheriza- 
tion was begun, we noted a fall in the alkaline reserve of about 10 
volumes per cent, and a drop in the blood pH of from 0.2 to 0.3 
points, while the acetone bodies showed a distinct rise. At this 
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moment the lung ventilation was usually still considerably above 
normal. 30 minutes after the withdrawal of ether, the lung 
ventilation was in some instances markedly above normal, while 
in others it had fallen to a normal level or even slightly below. 
However, in all cases at this moment, a slight increase in the pH 
and alkaline reserve figures was found above that observed 
when the third stage of anesthesia had been reached. The acetone 
bodies in some cases still showed an upward trend, while in others 
they had fallen. 12 hours after the withdrawal of ether, with 
respiration generally somwehat above normal, the pH and alkaline 
reserve were also higher than before etherization, whereas the 
acetone bodies were lower. The data are averaged and sum- 
marized in Table V. 


TABLE V. 
Average Effects of Short Etherization in Siz Dogs. Average Weight 9.8 Kilos. 

















- L ven-| Alkaline | Aceti 

Time tung err] Alkaline | ygq | Acetone 
| 
| | 
| eager | spe ma. pert 
0 | 3,922] 45.5 | 7.58 | 63.1 
5 min. after starting ether............. | 6,272| 35.1 | 7.35 106.7 
30 min. after withdrawing ether......./ 6,424 38.7 | 7.40 | 125.3 
12hrs. “ ai ST aN | 3738] 47.6 | 7.61 57.6 
DISCUSSION. 


Our figures show no relation between the blood reaction and 
respiratory activity in ether anesthesia, except perhaps in the 
first 5 minutes of etherization, when overventilation may be a 
factor in lowering the blood alkali. But when this effect is com- 
pared with data obtained for both suppressed and increased 
respiration over a 6 hour period under ether, it must be considered 
very small indeed. On this evidence we see no reason for believing 
that the blood changes under ether are compensatory for a sup- 
posed acapnia, as stated by Henderson and Haggard (2), and as 
admitted as a possibility by Collip (8). 

We found no increase in acetone bodies which could conceivably 
account for the acidosis of ether anesthesia. Other acid products 
may be formed, of course, but this is unlikely, since the acetone 
bodies seem to be the typical non-volatile acids produced in 
disturbed metabolic conditions, especially when any interference 
with oxidative processes takes place. 
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The alternative explanation, as indicated by Van Slyke, Austin, 
and Cullen (1), is the withdrawal of base from the blood. In 
this connection, the figures reported by Stehle, Bourne, and 
Barbour (9) are of interest. These authors discovered that 
although during ether anesthesia the excretion of sodium and 
potassium in the urine was diminished—probably because of the 
ether anuria, as suggested by MacNider (10)—there was a marked 
increase in the excretion of these alkalies in the postanesthetic 
period, so that the total daily amount was considerably above 
normal. On clinical grounds, Reimann (11) also inclines some- 
what toward this explanation. 


SUMMARY. 


In prolonged ether anesthesia in dogs, whether respiration is 
steadfastly diminished or increased, the pH and alkaline reserve 
of blood fall markedly, while the acetone bodies show no sig- 
nificant change. 

In very short ether anesthesia in dogs, in which hyperventilation 
takes place, the pH and alkaline reserve of blood fall, and the 
acetone bodies tend to rise. These tendencies are reversed 30 
minutes after the withdrawal of ether, and 12 hours later the pH 
and alkaline reserve are slightly above normal values, and the 
acetone bodies below. 

The evidence indicates that the acidosis of ether anesthesia can 
be explained neither by a compensatory reaction to an acapnia, 
nor by the entrance of acid into the blood, but rather by the 
withdrawal of base from it. 
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FAT-SOLUBLE VITAMINE. 
XI. STORAGE OF THE FAT-SOLUBLE VITAMINE.* 
By H. STEENBOCK, M. T. SELL, anp E. M. NELSON. 


(From the Department of Agricultural Chemistry, University of Wisconsin, 
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Even a cursory examination of the published data of investi- 
gations dealing with the occurrence of the fat-soluble vitamine! 
reveals the fact that there is a great lack of uniformity in the 
amount of growth obtained when rats are placed on various 
diets low in their content of this dietary essential. This might 
well be explained by difference in vitamine content of the diets, 


* Published with the permission of the Director of the Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Madison. 

1In this paper are presented data dealing with the ability of the animal 
to store those vitamines which are soluble in fats. No distinction is made 
nor is any attention paid to what this storage may in reality represent as 
this is futile until the distinction between the fat-soluble vitamines which 
may exist and the effects they produce are better understood. We have 
paid particular attention in making our observations to the maintenance of 
growth and the incidence of ophthalmic and respiratory symptoms. 

There has been accumulated considerable evidence by Mellanby, Hess, 
McCollum, and ourselves that vitamine A is distinct from the antirachitic 
vitamine although Mellanby came to a different conclusion and Hess was 
not sure whether he was dealing with another vitamine or some other factor. 
If it should be finally concluded that the antirachitic property is resident in 
another vitamine, our data may later be interpretable from this standpoint. 
At present we prefer to speak of the vitamine concerned as a fat-soluble 
vitamine as the solubility in fats is a property which divides the vitamines 
into two large groups. This inclusive consideration in no way detracts 
from the significance of the observed facts. 

We shall later present data obtained in experiments with dogs and rats 
which at present support the thesis that it is more correct to speak of the 
fat-soluble vitamines than vitamine. If such a conclusion should ulti- 
mately be warranted, then we shall later use this nomenclature distin- 
guishing in this group between vitamine A and the antirachitic vitamine. 
Until we have concluded our experiments we shall use the old terms. 
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one diet containing a more satisfactory content of other vitamines, 
known and unknown, than the other, but this is immediately 
excluded by the fact that these variations occur in the same 
experimental groups. Another explanation which might be 
proposed is that some individuals are possessed, through heredi- 
tary influence, of either a greater assimilating capacity for de- 
ficient amount of vitamine or of an ability to meet the growth 
impulse with smaller amounts of this substance. From what 
is known of the variability of those physiological processes which 
deal with growth this also does not appear tenable, especially 
in colonies which have been closely inbred for many years. Such 
variations as do occur can usually be explained by incidence of 
disease or some unappreciated dietary factor and, furthermore, 
the variations in growth of the rats on the vitamine deficient diets 
are frequently of such an order as to be entirely outside of the 
range of variations attributable to difference in unlimited growth 
impulse. 

Osborne and Mendel (1) in 1921 in analyzing the factors which 
might be responsible for the divergent conclusions reached in dif- 
ferent laboratories in studies of the vitamine content of lard 
discuss the probable factors concerned. They paid especial 
attention to the fact that the rations so called fat-soluble vita- 
mine-free might not be entirely vitamine-free; but apparently 
they did not come to any very positive conclusion for they write 
as follows: 


‘“‘It has been alleged that the ability of animals to grow for some time in 
the supposed absence of fat-soluble vitamine is due to ‘exceptional vitality’ 
of the individuals or to reserve stores of the vitamine in the body. Unless 
we are to accept some indefinite explanation of this sort, it seems necessary 
to conclude, in the light of our experience, that removal of the fat-soluble 
vitamine from even purified proteins and carbohydrates is accomplished 
with far greater difficulty than has been hitherto suspected. An entirely 
convincing crucial experiment, in which nutritive failure immediately 
ensues upon the administration of diets fully adequate in every respect 
except for the presence of fat-soluble vitamine, remains to be made.” 


In part we are inclined to agree with Osborne and Mendel for 
certainly the fat-soluble vitamine cannot be readily extracted 
from casein with hot alcohol which has been extensively used 
for this purpose and which is probably its best solvent. We 
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nines, have, however, been frequently impressed with the necessity of 
iately giving consideration to the storage factor in spite of the fact 
same that for the water-soluble vitamine this is a negligible factor (2). 
t be Storage of the fat-soluble vitamine during times of plenty 
eredi- to enable the animal to meet temporary deficiencies in the diet 
r de- has been pointed to by a number of investigators. 

‘owth Sherman and Smith (3) state: 

whet “That vitamin A may be stored to an important extent in the body is 
vhich indicated not only by the results of feeding body fats and glandular organs 
cially as sole sources of this vitamin in the diet, but also by the fact that when 
Such growing animals previously well fed are placed upon diets certainly deficient 
ce of in vitamin A and often apparently devoid of it, they usually continue to 


grow forsome time, often doubling their body weights before signs of nutri- 


rin tive deficiency appear.” 
f the They present some unpublished data of Sherman and Boynton 
owth who fed rats three diets composed of wheat and dried whole 
milk where the milk as the source of fat-soluble vitamine made up, 
vhich respectively, one-sixth, one-third, and two-thirds of the ration. 
a dif- After being reared on this diet and then placed on a diet deficient 
lard in fat-soluble vitamine, growth was in proportion to the amount 
vecial of milk previously fed. 
vita- Evans and Bishop (4) arrived at similar conclusions making 
ently use not of growth increments but of the disturbance of the cestrous 
write eycle in the rat which they found to be related to fat-soluble 
vitamine deficiency. They state: 
me in “When adults instead of having an excellent nutritive past history have 
ality’ had to exist for 80 days on a casein-cornstarch-lard ration with only 
‘nless 2% butter fat and when they now have all butter fat withdrawn, they 
ssary develop the sign of vitamine A deficiency on the average in 68 instead of the 
luble 100 days required when the diet before butter withdrawal was identical 
ished but contained 9% butter fat. When animals have had a still poorer 
‘irely nutritive past and have been reared from the time of weaning on the casein- 
ately cornstarch-lard 2 % butter regime, the withdrawal of butter may give our 
spect vitamine A deficiency sign within 4 days, always does so by the 44th day and 
usually within 14 days.’’ 
| for We have for some years given consideration to the storage of 
cted the fat-soluble vitamine as the most important factor in deter- 
used mining the growth of our rats when put on a diet deficient in 
We this vitamine, and accordingly have sought to minimize it as 
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much as possible without interfering with reproduction and 
rearing of the young. The necessity for such precautions can 
be readily seen. When young rats are started immediately 
after weaning on rations of unknown vitamine content for de- 
termination of the same, the stored vitamine will function in an 
additive capacity with the vitamine of the ration and growth 
will result in proportion to the total. This has sometimes made 
it advisable to keep the rats after weaning on a ration free from 
fat-soluble vitamine, allowing them to stop growing entirely, 
before putting them on the ration of which the vitamine content 
was to be determined. In practice this does not always work 
out successfully. Some rats will have stored so much of the 
vitamine, previous to weaning, that growth will be continued 
until most of the growth impetus has been expended; change of 
diet toa vitamine-containing ration then results in minimal 
response. Sometimes after almost normal growth the rats will 
fail precipitously due to respiratory infections before change of 
ration can be made. In our experience such infections are far 
more liable to occur in the near mature than in the very young, 
and when prevalent, make results incident to dietary change of 
uncertain value. 

* These difficulties in experimentation we have succeeded in 
removing entirely by keeping all of our stock rats on a standard 
ration which is approximately constant in fat-soluble vitamine 
content and by maintaining accurate record of their age. If the 
rats do not weigh at least 40 gm. at 23 days of age they are not 
used for fat-soluble vitamine work. 


EXPERIMENTAL, 


Some of our first data on the importance of vitamine storage 
in determining the future life history of the rat were obtained 
from experiments outlined for another purpose. A group of 
four rats had been fed a ration of white corn 30, rolled oats 30, 
wheat bread 30, dried beef muscle 8.5, calcium carbonate 1, 
sodium chloride 0.5, and 5 ec. of whole milk per rat daily. On 
this ration one of the females reproduced and raised a litter 
of five young, but contracted an ophthalmia which practically 
blinded her and persisted to the end of the experiment. The 
young were raised to an average weight of 50 gm. in 27 days 
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which is but slightly below normal. We are at a loss to account 
for the fact that the young were raised when the mother was 
afflicted with an ophthalmia, as it has been our general experience 
that young usually fail to live under these conditions. It is 
possible that the ophthalmia here was due to dietary factors 
other than deficiency of the fat-soluble vitamine, but this we 
believe improbable as the ration fed is well known not to carry a 
superabundance of the vitamine and, furthermore, this rat as 
well as two other rats on this ration contracted respiratory 
infection in severe degree; in one case this was the immediate 
cause of death. 

At the time that the young were in condition to be weaned we 
desired to make a comparison of the efficacy of various methods 
of treatment used to free commercial casein from fat-soluble 
vitamine. As we were short of animals raised on our standard 
stock ration and as these young were in excellent condition we 
departed from our customary procedure of using only stock 
animals and distributed these among various experimental 
groups. They were used in experiments designed to bring out 
the effect of heat treatment, according to Drummond and Coward 
(5), on the fat-soluble vitamine content of casein. It so happened 
contrary to our expectations that the crude commercial casein 
on which the experiments were based was already practically 
free from the vitamine so all the caseins, heated and unheated, 
were substantially alike. As the other constituents of the rations 
in the different groups were identical the variability of the ration 
factor was non-existent. The ration was composed of casein 18, 
agar 2, salts 32, 4 (6), yeast 2, and alcohol-extracted dextrin 74. 

The relations observed in the performances of the animals are 
brought out in Chart I. Both groups averaged 50 gm. in weight 
and were started at almost the same age, those taken from the 
experimental colony being 27 days old while those taken from 
the stock colony were 24 days old. While the animals were 
almost on a parity with respect to age and weight their behavior 
is seen to be conspicuously different. In the first place the rats 
reared on the ration deficient in fat-soluble vitamine reached a 
final weight of approximately only one-half that of the stock 
animals and in the second place they all became afflicted with 
an ophthalmia in from 3 to 4 weeks time. Of the stock rats 
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only one contracted an ophthalmia and that occurred after the 
group had been on the ration 7 weeks. These results were so 
suggestive that we decided to carry out an extended series of 
experiments to bring out the importance of the storage factor. 

In the first series a comparison was made in the growth, well 
being, and viability of young rats when put on a diet deficient 
in the fat-soluble vitamine after having been reared on an or- 
dinary ration in contrast with some reared on a ration abundantly 
supplied with this vitamine. 

The ordinary ration was our usual stock ration VIII composed 
of yellow corn 76, linseed oil meal 16, crude casein 5, alfalfa 2, 
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Cuart I. Shows the difference in resultant growth and incidence of 
ophthalmia dependent upon the fat-soluble vitamine content of the previ- 
ous ration on which the rats had been raised. The deficient ration was 
composed of white corn 30, rolled oats 30, wheat bread 30, dried beef muscle 
8.5, calcium carbonate 1, sodium chloride 0.5, and 5 ec. of whole milk per 
rat daily. The fat-soluble vitamine sufficient ration was composed of 
yellow corn 72, oil meal 15, alfalfa 2, crude casein 5, calcium carbonate 0.5, 
sodium chloride 0.5, and whole milk ad libitum. The experimental ration 
to which the rats were changed was composed of casein 18, agar 2, salts 32, 
4, yeast 2, alcohol-extracted dextrin 74. The casein was not always the 
same; some of it was crude casein, some was casein that had been heated for 
24 hours at 98°, and some had been treated for 1 week at 98° exposed in thin 
layers according to the method of Drummond. The uniform performance 
of the animals within the groups shows that the vitamine content of the 
casein was the same. Rats 5374 and 5375 were on casein which had been 
heated 1 week, Rat 5379 on casein heated for 24 hours, and Rats 5381 and 
5383 on the crude casein. In the other series, Rats 5372 and 5373 were on 
casein heated for 1 week, and Rats 5376, 5377, and 5378 on casein heated for 
24 hours. 
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sodium chloride 0.5, calcium carbonate 0.5, and whole milk 
ad libitum. We have used this ration for years in raising rats for 
fat-soluble vitamine experiments and, therefore, have knowledge 
of what results could be expected with a reasonable degree of 
certainty. The fat-soluble vitamine-rich ration was composed 
of the same constituents with 5 parts of cod liver oil added to 
95 of the other ingredients. It was fed to the nursing females 
beginning 4 days after birth of their young and later was also 
accessible to the young until they were put upon the experimental 
ration. 

The experimental ration was composed of casein 18, salts 32, 4, 
yeast 2, agar 2, and dextrin 74. The casein was a commercial 
casein very finely ground, hot alcohol-extracted. In extracting 
easein with hot alcohol it has a very decided tendency to pack 
in the extractor making percolation impossible. To obviate 
this it was mixed with an equal weight of dextrin. The extrac- 
tion was continued for 1 week, with two changes of hot alcohol 
daily. It was then heated to drive off the alcohol, dried at 70-80° 
for a few days, and ground. The bulk of the dextrin in the 
ration was not extracted. 

The females used for the production of the young were all 
young females in good condition. Their litters shortly after 
birth were reduced to six young to insure normal rearing of the 
same. From each litter four animals were used for each experi- 
mental group. This enabled us to check up on variations in 
storage of vitamine liable to occur with rats as kept in our stock 
colony. 

On the experimental ration the young were kept in groups of 
four in cages 2 feet square and 20 inches high with pine shavings 
for bedding. They were fed and given water daily and the cages 
also cleaned daily to reduce consumption of feces. If this is 
not done it would have been entirely possible that greater lon- 
gevity subsequent to a vitamine-rich diet might have been due to 
consumption of excreta formed from the previous diet, as on 
deficient diets rats sooner or later become coprophagists (7). 

All experiments were continued until death of the animals. 
In the meantime they were weighed weekly and notations on 
their conditions made as found necessary. The incidence of 
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edema and inflammation of the eyes and respiratory disturbances 
as indicated by rhinitis, sneezing, coughing, and dyspnea was 
especially noted. 
The results obtained are shown in Charts II and III; the 
- former showing the data obtained from the rats raised on an 
ordinary ration and the latter on a ration very rich in fat-soluble 
vitamine. First of all there is seen a very pronounced difference 
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Cuart II. Shows the growth obtained in young rats when put ona ration 
practically free from fat-soluble vitamine after having been reared on our 
standard stock ration. Each group represents four animals taken from 
separate litters of six. Groups 1719 and 1721 were started at an age of 22 
days, Group 1722 at 25 days. Of the twelve rats all developed ophthalmias 
in from 6 to 8 weeks, average 7, after being put onthe ration. Respiratory 
infections were not so evident, only two cases developing, in Rat 5758 at 
10 weeks and in Rat 5746 at 8 weeks after being put ontheration. The infec- 
tions were indicated by a hemorrhagic rhinitis. Death occurred in from 
8 to 11 weeks, average 10. 


in growth though the animals were all started at about the same 
size and age with an average of 50 gm. at 24 days in Chart II 
as compared with 56 gm. at 22 days for those shown in Chart III. 
The former averaged 88 gm. as the maximum weight, while the 
latter averaged 176 gm. Maintenance of life varied in the same 
direction, an average of 10 weeks in Chart II as compared with 
15 weeks for those shown in Chart III. Difference in the time 
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Cuart III. Shows the growth obtained in young rats when put on a 
ration practically free from the fat-soluble vitamine after having been 
reared on our standard stock ration which had been enriched in its fat- 
soluble vitamine content by the addition of 5 per cent of cod liver oil. Each 
group represents separate litters, the first one containing only four individ- 
uals the second five, and the last two, six. They were started at approxi- 
mately the same age; Groups 1715 and 1716 at 22 days, and Groups 1717 and 
1718 at 21 days. 

Of the sixteen rats only two, viz. Rats 5734 and 5742, did not develop an 
ophthalmia, the others all developed it in from 11 to 17 weeks, average 13, 
after being put on the ration. 

One rat did not show any signs of respiratory disease, the others con- 
tracted it in from 13 to 19 weeks, average 14, after the feeding of the fat- 
soluble vitamine-free ration was begun. 

Death of the animals terminated the various feeding trials in from 13 to 
21 weeks, average 15 weeks. 
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before ophthalmia made its appearance is also notable, an average 
of 7 weeks for those shown in Chart II as compared with 13 
weeks in Chart III if we omit from consideration Rats 5734 
and 5742 which did not show any optical symptoms. The in- 
cidence of respiratory trouble in the two lots is hardly comparable 
as only two cases, respectively, at 8 and 10 weeks were observed 
in the animals from the ordinary ration. These were indicated 
as a rhinitis. In the other lot all except one, viz. Rat 5732, 
developed pulmonary infections after being, on the average, 
14 weeks on the experimental ration. 

In the second series of experiments an attempt was made to 
study the effect of feeding a ration very high in fat-soluble vita- 
mine for 1 and 2 weeks, respectively, after weaning and before 
the change to a fat-soluble vitamine-low ration was made. The 
fat-soluble vitamine-rich ration was the same as that fed in the 
previous series, but in the fat-soluble vitamine-low ration all the 
dextrin was alcohol-extracted and the casein had been extracted 
with very dilute acetic acid as described (7), before being ex- 
tracted with alcohol. 

The results show conclusively the rapidity with which the rat 
can store the fat-soluble vitamine. In 1 week’s time Group 1663 
(Chart IV) consumed 214 gm. of the ration representing 10.7 gm. 
of cod liver oil which according to test gave the rats an intake of 
fat-soluble vitamine six times as large as required for normal 
growth. Even if the ration had not been enriched with cod 
liver oil an additional week on the stock ration alone would have 
meant continued normal growth for at least 2 to 3 weeks sub- 
sequently. 

The above fact is of considerable importance in animal hus- 
bandry practice where attempts have been made to demonstrate 
with pigs a difference in nutritive value of white and yellow corn 
variously supplemented. Invariably the mistake has been 
made to pay little attention to the age of the pigs when selected 
for the experiments. As long as they weighed from 50 to 60 lbs. 
and appeared to be in a thrifty condition they were supposed 
to be suitable for such experiments. It is not surprising from 
this that some have found it impossible to demonstrate a differ- 
ence in the ability of yellow corn as compared with white corn 
to support growth. We venture to assert that if the experi- 
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Cuart IV. Shows the effect of starting young rats directly after weaning 
(Group 1662) on a fat-soluble vitamine-free ration in comparison with others 
fed for 1 week (Group 1663) and for 2 weeks (Group 1666), respectively, 
before the change, on a ration rich in the vitamine. The rats were taken 
from four litters, each group representing one rat from each litter. They 
varied in age from 21 to 22 days. 

After the change, in spite of the natural decrease in growth impetus with 
age, Group 1662 gained on the average 4 gm., Group 1663, 127 gm., and 
Group 1666, 135 gm. in the following 8 week period. 

In Group 1662 all the rats developed an ophthalmia within 8 weeks and 
died within 11 weeks after the experiment was started; the members of the 
other groups remained in normal condition as long as the experiment was 
continued. 
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menters had used the animals at an early enough age before 
much storage had taken place no difficulty would have been 
encountered. It is obvious that weight alone is no criterion of 
suitability as the rate of growth may be slightly depressed and 
yet if the ration is sufficiently rich in the fat-soluble vitamine, 
storage of it may occur. In our rat work we have found an age 
variation of 2 to 3 days of moment and rats which reach a normal 
weight at 28 days of age instead of the usual 23 days are now no 
longer used for our fat-soluble vitamine experiments. 

_ Another application of these facts is possible in human phys- 
iology. Clinicians have frequently commented on the fact that 
outside of the reports of Mori (8) and Bloch (9) few, if any, 
authentic cases of ophthalmia due to vitamine deficiency have 
been reported. Hess and Unger (10), especially, have presented 
concrete evidence showing the lack of symptoms in a number of 
children receiving a diet of skimmed milk for months. Here 
undoubtedly two factors were operative: In the first place skimmed 
milk is not free from this dietary essential and in the second 
place considerable amounts may have been drawn from stored 
reserves. 

Fat-Soluble Vitamine in Rat Livers. 


Osborne and Mendel (11) demonstrated that pig’s liver is an 
excellent source of the fat-soluble vitamine, which fact has been 
confirmed by us in numerous experiments. As to the presence 
of this vitamine in other tissues some demonstrations are avail- 
able. Both McCollum and Davis (12) and Osborne and Mendel 

*(13) found it in pig’s kidney and pig’s heart although in this 
latter organ it undoubtedly is not present in abundance. In 
animal fats such as beef fat, whale oil, and oils extracted from 
internal organs such as the liver its presence is well recognized. 
A priori it does not seem admissible that the vitamine is dis- 
tributed in these tissues because of its indispensable réle in these 
various organs. It seemed far more logical to assume especially 
in view of its association with the fats that excess of the vitamine 
is stored as such in various organs for future use. 

We have put this matter to experimental test using rat livers 

as the material for investigation. So far as we know no data 
on the fat-soluble vitamine content of rat livers are available, 
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but we assumed that ordinarily their content of this dietary es- 
sential is comparable with that of pig’s liver and this when}fed 
at a level of 1 per cent of our ration had been found to be on the 
border-line of furnishing enough of this vitamine. If storage of 
the vitamine takes place we would naturally expect more of the 
vitamine to be found in the livers of normal rats than in those 
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Cuart V. Shows the difference in growth of young rats on rations de- 
riving their fat-soluble vitamine from rat livers obtained from rats reared 
on rations low in fat-soluble vitamine as compared with those reared in 
rations of normal fat-soluble vitamine content. The rats in Group 1390 
receiving the former reached a maximum weight of 115 to 172 gm. then failed 
rapidly and died within a period of 10 weeks after the experiment was 
started. Rats 4432, 4433, and 4434 all contracted ophthalmia before death. 
By way of contrast, rats in Group 1388 reached a maximum weight of 188 
to 297 gm., continued growth at a normal rate to the end with no signs of 
ophthalmia, and with one exception, Rat 4423, lived till the termination of 
the experiment. Apparently 1 per cent of normal liver does not, however, 
provide an excess of fat-soluble vitamine because Rat 4423 in the 14th 
week on the ration contracted ophthalmia and respiratory infections. 
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Cuart V1. By first inducing failure by feeding a ration low in fat-soluble 
vitamine, it was possible to secure more pronounced recovery with the 
liver of rats previously on normal rations than with those on fat-soluble 
vitamine deficient rations. Experiments proving this were conducted in 
two series. 

In the first there are included Groups 1150 and 1152. In Group 1150 
all the individuals contracted ophthalmia and none improved upon change 
of ration. In Group 1152 likewise al! had contracted ophthalmia approx- 
imately at the time of cessation of growth. With change of the ration 
all started to grow rapidly, the eyes of Rats 4601, 4603, and 4604 became 
normal and only one, viz. Rat 4602, continued to show slight signs of infec- 
tion in spite of its rapid growth. 

In the second series Groups 1200 and 1199 were used experimentally in 
the same way. Here all the rats except Rat 4763 contracted ophthalmia 
without improvement upon change of ration. Although renewed growth 
was more pronounced in Group 1199 than Group 1200; the livers of these 
normal rats apparently were not so abundantly supplied with the fat- 
soluble vitamine as those used in the previous series as indicated by the 
decreased growth rate as well as by the failure to cure completely the 
ophthalmias. Rat 4763 remained normal throughout the experiment. 

Recovery experiments are always open to criticism in that no complete 
measure of the degree of failure can be obtained. Often the physiological 
disturbances are more deep seated than indicated by external symptoms and 
naturally responses cannot be expected to be uniform. 
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showing pathological evidence of a deficiency. Accordingly, 
young rats as soon as they gave pronounced signs of failure on a 
fat-soluble vitamine deficient diet were etherized, eviscerated, 
and the livers dried at 95-98°. After thorough drying they 
were ground to a powder and incorporated in a basal ration of 
casein 18, agar 2, salts 32, 4, yeast 2, and dextrin 73 to the extent 
of 1 per cent. The casein had not been alcohol-extracted, neither 
had the dextrin, but as the same ingredients were used in all 
the rations the results are comparable. The animals were kept 
in groups of four in cages 2 feet square provided with shavings 
for bedding. 

In Chart V is shown the difference in growth obtained with 
young rats when started immediately after weaning on the 
liver-containing rations, Lot 1390 receiving liver taken from rats 
previously on a ration low in fat-soluble vitamine and Lot 1388 
livers from rats on our stock ration. 

Chart VI brings out the same relations in duplicate with a 
different technique, the rats being allowed to fail on a ration of 
white corn 40, casein 14, salts 32, 3, salts 35, 1 (6), and dextrin 
42 before being changed to the liver-containing rations. 


SUMMARY. 


There is no question but that the rat can store the fat-soluble 
vitamine in large amounts in its tissues for future use. This 
storage factor is of considerable moment in experiments where 
growth of the rat is used as a criterion of the relative amount of 
the vitamine present. It is of course necessary to have a suf- 
ficiency of this vitamine present in the ration of the stock animals 
to make normal reproduction and rearing of the young possible, 
but when a large excess is present there is introduced the danger 
of providing the young with an excess of the vitamine enabling 
them to grow for a long period of time at the normal rate when 
put on a fat-soluble vitamine deficient diet. 

Even when rats are raised on a ration of optimum fat-soluble 
vitamine content, it is imperative to start the young on the 
experimental rations at an early age to minimize storage. It is 
recommended that for experimental work of this nature the age 
and weight of the young and the stock ration used should be 
standardized relative to one another. The practice of feeding 
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stock rats on a ration variable in character such as garbage or of 
“throwing in” adjuvants to the usual ration from time to time 
is to be condemned. 

The liver appears to be an important center of fat-soluble 
vitamine storage, varying in its content of this substance with 
the ration fed. 
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FAT-SOLUBLE VITAMINE. 
XII. THE FAT-SOLUBLE VITAMINE CONTENT OF MILLETS.* 
By H. STEENBOCK, MARIANA T. SELL, anp J. H. JONES. 


(From the Department of Agricultural Chemistry, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison.) 


(Received for publication, April 9, 1923.) 


From time to time McCollum has called attention to his observations 
that millet seed contained more of the fat-soluble vitamine than most of 
the common seeds used as food for man or beast. In 1917 he makes the 
statement:! ‘‘When considered in the light of our former experience with 
maize, wheat, and oats, all of which have been shown to carry an inadequate 
amount of the fat-soluble A, it becomes evident that the flaxseed meal and 
millet seed differ from maize, wheat, and oats in containing a much greater 
amount of this dietary factor.”’ 

Also he? says: “It is interesting to note that the content of fat-soluble 
A is highest in those seeds which are smallest (flax and millet). It seems 
not unlikely that this may in some measure be related to the relatively 
large proportion of germ as compared with endosperm in such seeds.”’ 

Again he may be quoted (2): ‘‘It is of particular interest therefore to 
compare the effects of flaxseed and millet seed as sources of the fat-soluble 
A. Both of these are richer in this substance than are the cereal grains, and 
millet seed proves to be unique among the seeds we have examined as a 
good source of this dietary factor. When 25 per cent of millet seed was 
combined with purified foodstuffs, growth was completed and one rat has 
produced two litters of young. After eight months on this diet she appears 
to be in perfect nutrition.”’ 

In 1919 McCollum stated :* ‘‘The oil seeds judging from the limited data 
available seem to contain more of the fat-soluble A than do the cereal grains 
but less than millet seed. The latter is richer in this substance than any 
other seed yet studied.” 

Again,‘ ‘‘The list of seed examined included,—wheat, corn, rice, rolled 





* Published with the permission of the Director of the Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Madison. 
1 McCollum, Simmonds, and Pitz (1), p. 15. 
? McCollum, Simmonds, and Pitz (1), p. 18. 
3 McCollum (3), p. 179. 
* McCollum (3), p. 38. 
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oats, rye, barley, kaffir corn, millet seed, flaxseed, pea and both the navy 
and the soy bean.—All are with the exception of millet seed below the opti- 
mum in their content of the dietary factor, fat-soluble A.”’ 

Later McCollum and Simmonds (4) observed that a ration carrying 33 
per cent of its weight as millet seed was unable to maintain adult rats. 
After 60 days confinement all the rats in the group became blind. It is 
significant that this ration besides the millet contained salts, agar, and 
dextrin, but no additonal protein. The authors state that when the pro- 
tein content of the diet is satisfactory rats do not go blind when the amount 
of fat-soluble A contained in 25 per cent of millet is furnished. 


We pointed out in 1921 (5) that our experience with millet did 
not warrant drawing the conclusions that MeCollum had drawn 
yet we surmised that millets might vary in their content of this 
dietary essential just as we had found variations in the case of 
different varieties of Indian corn and peas. We are, however, 
convinced that the early observations of McCollum were in error 
because we found no significant amounts of fat-soluble vitamine 
in this same sample of millet or in subsequent tests of the same 
variety. We are inclined to believe that the fat-soluble vitamine 
which he found to be present was introduced with the casein. 
This we believe to be true for two reasons. In the first place the 
instance where McCollum observed a deficiency of the fat-soluble 
vitamine occurred as stated where casein had been omitted from 
the ration and in the second place casein is not readily purified 
from fat-soluble vitamine by his method of treatment which con- 
sists in washing with dilute acetic acid and then drying. There are, 
however, certain commercial caseins on the market, for instance, 
the Argentine caseins, which are remarkably low in fat-soluble 
vitamine content. This is probably due to the fact that these 
caseins are dried in the open air in the sunlight as it is well known 
that the vitamine is easily destroyed in the presence of air and 
light. Another factor which enters into these early results is that 
the reserves of fat-soluble vitamine function in an additive capacity 
with the vitamine content of the ration. A young rat well supplied 
with stored vitamine will grow normally for months on a ration 
free from it (6). Most of the early investigations including our 
own on fat-soluble vitamine content of various materials must 
be evaluated anew with these reservations in mind. 

In our experience millets have been found to differ considerably 
in their content of the fat-soluble vitamine. The variation is of 
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such degree that it is no longer justifiable to speak of millets as 
being rich or poor in this constituent unless the variety is 
mentioned. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


The data justifying the conclusion that millets show no uni- 
formity in fat-soluble vitamine content were obtained in two series 
of experiments where failure of growth and incidence of ophthalmia 
in rats were used as the criteria. 

The rats were started on the millet rations at 23 to 26 days of 
age weighing at that time from 40 to 58 gm. They were fed 
four in a group, in a cage 2 feet square and 20 inches high, and 
were bedded with pine shavings. The ration was fed ad libitum 
and fresh distilled water was given daily. The animals were 
weighed weekly. 

Four different varieties of millet seed were used; viz., Common 
millet, Hog millet, White Wonder millet, and Japanese millet. 
In size, Common millet was the smallest and Hog millet the 
largest. In color, Common and Hog millet differed but slightly, 
both having a light yellow tinge. White Wonder had a distinct 
yellow color. Japanese millet as fed was for the most part still 
enveloped in hulls. When freed from these the seeds were of a 
light pearl grey with a tinge of green. All samples were ground 
to a fine powder, first in a burr mill and then in a ball mill. 

In the first series the rats were fed 40 parts of millet in a ration 
of casein 14, salts 32 (7), 4, and dextrin 42. The casein was a 
commercial casein purified as usual (8) in our laboratory and then 
thoroughly extracted with hot alcohol. The dextrin represented 
corn-starch partly dextrinized (7) and then hot alcohol-extracted. 

The results of these trials are shown in Chart I. Fed at a 40 
per cent level in a ration otherwise complete except for fat-soluble 
vitamine the millets were unable to support normal growth; 
ophthalmias became incident and frequently infections of the 
respiratory organs made their appearance. 

Of the four millets examined, the Japanese millet, by the pro- 
longed though subnormal growth of the animals receiving it, gave 
evidence of the presence of appreciable amounts of vitamine. The 
evidence with the other varieties is not entirely one-sided. Fail- 
ure of growth speaks against the presence of vitamine, yet our 
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Cuart I. 40 per cent of the ration as millet representing the sole source 
of fat-soluble vitamine is unable to furnish enough of this substance for 
growth. One variety, however, a variety known as Japanese millet sup- 
ported growth for a longer time than any of the others. This points to 
a greater content of this dietary essential in this millet than in the others. 
That the cause of the ultimate failure of growth was due to a deficiency cf 
fat-soluble vitamine is supported by the resumption of growth which 
occurred when cod liver oil was incorporated in the rations of Groups 1636 
and 1599. 

In Group 1636, Rat 5412 showed incipient signs of an ophthalmia at the 
6th week. These disappeared with change of ration. In Group 1597, 
Rat 5256 showed similar signs the 11th week. They did not increase in 
severity, but during the 13th week the rat contracted rhinitis and died. In 
Group 1583, Rat 5200 contracted ophthalmia during the 5th week and Rats 
5201, 5202, and 5203 during the 10th week. In Group 1599, Rat 5266 showed 
a slight swelling of the lids of the left eye after the 2nd week on the 
ration; this promptly cleared up in a few days and probably was due to 
trauma and not related to the ration. 

In Group 1636, Rat 5414 was observed to walk with a peculiar gait sug- 
gesting weakness of the pelvic arch. This disappeared after cod liver oil 
had been fed for 2 weeks. 
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experience on purified rations usually has been that growth of the 
magnitude seen here shortly results in failure with the incidence 
of ophthalmia in 5 to 7 weeks. Here ophthalmias were observed 
in six animals; in one case in the 5th week, one in the 6th, three 
in the 10th, and one in the 11th. Most of these were delayed too 
long for results expected from a ration entirely free from the 
fat-soluble vitamine. 

In the second series the millets were fed at a level of 84 per cent 
supplemented with 12 parts of casein and 4 parts of salts 32. The 
casein was alcohol-extracted as before. 

In this series, unequivocal evidence of a difference in fat- 
soluble vitamine content was obtained as seen in Chart II. None 
of the four varieties tested contained enough for continued well 
being, the Japanese variety being the richest and the White 
Wonder next in order. Hog millet and Common millet gave 
little, if any, better results as far as growth is concerned when 
fed at the present level of 84 per cent than when fed previously 
at the 40 per cent level. This might again be taken as evidence 
indicating entire lack of fat-soluble vitamine. Examined for 
incidence of ophthalmia, however, none of the rats became infected 
during the 13 weeks that the Common millet was given. Further- 
more, only three cases of respiratory infections were observed, 
two a rhinitis during the 12th week on both millets, and one a lung 
infection on the Common millet. 

The absence of significant growth on the Hog and Common 
millets, and the delayed incidence or entire absence of ophthalmia 
in the 13 weeks of experimentation appears to justify inspection 
of the data from another point of view. Here the most suggestive 
theory would be that the fat-soluble vitamine component may 
actually consist of two entities, vitamine A and the antirachitic 
vitamine, either one by its absence preventing growth; the one 
directly preventing the infections such as the ophthalmias and the 
other abnormal bone formation in rickets as McCollum, Sim- 
monds, and Becker (9) have suggested. In our studies we have no 
direct evidence of interference with normal bone formation. All 
our evidence is indirect as we have observed repeatedly the 
abnormal gait of the animals, as described in the legends of Charts 
I and II, which we have come to look upon as evidence of rickets. 
Of these animals, however, no histological examinations were made. 
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Cuart II. 84 per cent of the ration as millet, the maximum that can be 
incorporated in a ration, is insufficient for maintenance of life over a long 
period of time. In one case, however, that of Group 1600 on Japanese 
millet, normal growth was obtained in three out of the four individuals for 
approximately 4 months before failure supervened. Up to the 19th week 
no pathological signs of failure were observed but by the 23rd week all had 
died from infections of the respiratory organs. Ophthalmias were not 
observed. 

In Group 1582 on Common millet, Rats 5196 and 5198 contracted respira- 
tory infections during the 13th week; here also there was an absence of eye 
infections. Previous to the observation of signs of infection at the 9th to 
11th week, abnormal locomotion with the hind quarters was noticed in Rat 
5198, and Rat 5196 resented being handled by crying as though in severe 
pain. 

In Group 1598 on Hog millet, Rats 5261, 5262, and 5263 walked abnormally 
as early as the Sth week, the last mentioned dragging its hind legs and cry- 
ing as though in pain. At this time none of the rats showed signs of an 
ophthalmia though this developed in Rats 5262 and 5263 by the 12th week. 

In Rat 5260 the eyes, by the end of the 10th week, looked slightly 
edematous, but our suspicions of the presence of an ophthalmia were not 
confirmed before death ensued. Rat 5261 by the 12th week contracted 
rhinitis. 

In Group 1584 on White Wonder millet, Rats 5205, 5206, and 5207 all 
contracted respiratory infections from the 14th to the 15th week. No 
ophthalmias nor abnormal locomotion were observed. 
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This theory would require that growth in the rats on both the Hog 
millet and Common millet was inhibited because of lack of the 
antirachitic vitamine because it represented the dominating de- 
ficiency. This appears very suggestive and if finally found tenable 
would mean that the so called fat-soluble vitamine content of 
grains and other foods must be studied with reference to the anti- 
rachitic vitamine as well as vitamine A. 

The variations in fat-soluble vitamine content of millets sug- 
gested the possibility of harmonizing the data with the theory 
proposed by one of us (10) that the occurrence of the fat-soluble 
vitamine is intimately associated with certain yellow plant pig- 
ments. This, in fact, suggested that possibly the vitamine might 
be a yellow pigment or a related compound. This theory has 
aided us in our experimental work, but in the present state of 
knowledge cannot be absolutely disproven or proven as the knowl- 








TABLE I. 
Japanese. | — Hog. Common. 
With chromate standard......... / 10 | 19 | 140 | 150 
“ extract of Japanese millet as | 
ST 100 | 180 | 120 | 130 





edge of the chemistry of even the pigments themselves is too limited 
to allow profitable speculation. We have found a correlation 
between pigment and vitamine content in the case of white and 
yellow Indian corn (11), white and yellow carrots (12), white and 
yellow sweet potatoes (12), in different varieties of peas (13), 
and in cabbage leaves (12). 

To determine if such relations exist in millets 15 gm. of finely 
ground millet were extracted for 6 hours with alcohol in a Soxhlet. 
The alcohol was evaporated off, almost to dryness, and the residue 
saponified over night with 20 ce. of 5 per cent alcoholic solution of 
potassium hydroxide freshly prepared with the usual precautions. 
The alcoholic solution was then diluted with water and shaken out 
repeatedly with ether until the ether extract came off colorless. 
The ether extracts were united, concentrated to 20 cc. volume, and 
compared one with another and with a standard composed of 
potassium chromate and potassium dichromate diluted to one- 
tenth the strength in which it was used formerly (14). 
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The comparisons were not entirely satisfactory as the colors 
were not of the same character—the extract from the Japanese 
millet especially having a pronounced greenish tinge, yet they 
represent fair approximations. Taking the pigment value of the 
Japanese millet as 100 the value of the others stand as shown in 
Table I. 

They show that intensity of pigmentation cannot be correlated 
with vitamine content for while Common millet and Hog millet 
are low in both vitamine and pigment and White Wonder is some- 
what richer in both, Japanese millet, the richest in vitamine, was 
the poorest of any in pigment. We have been unable to check 
up these observations as our supply of millet was exhausted, but 
it is possible that we have here in plant tissue a lack of correlation 
between pigment and vitamine as Palmer and Kempster have 
observed in pig’s liver (15). 


SUMMARY. 


Millets are not uniformly rich in fat-soluble vitamine; some 
contain barely enough to give evidence of its presence, others may 
support growth at the normal rate in the rat for months, but 
failure ultimately supervenes. 

It is questionable if it is warrantable to assume that millets 
occupy a unique position among grains with respect to their 
content of the fat-soluble vitamine. 

It is also questionable if the relative size of germ to endosperm 
can be correlated with vitamine content, assuming that the pro- 
portion of vitamine is largest where the germ is the largest. 

It appears that among the millets, fat-soluble vitamine content 
does not bear any definite relation to total yellow pigment. 
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FAT-SOLUBLE VITAMINE. 


XIII. LIGHT IN ITS RELATION TO OPHTHALMIA AND GROWTH.* 
By H. STEENBOCK anp E. M. NELSON. 


(From the Department of Agricultural Chemistry, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison.) 


(Received for publication, April 27, 1923.) 


The therapeutic action of light has now been placed on a firm 
experimental basis by the work of Huldschinsky, Hess, Powers, 
and others. These investigators studied the action of light, 
from various sources, in the prevention and cure of rickets and 
found that not only is it effective in promoting normal calcifica- 
tion of bone, but also in maintaining normal calcium and phos- 
phorus content of the blood (2). Inasmuch as these same results 
can be secured by the addition of cod liver oil—a substance well 
known to be rich in the fat-soluble vitamine—the question im- 
mediately suggests itself if light can produce all the effects of cod 
liver oil, or more correctly, if light can produce all the effects pro- 
duced by the fat-soluble vitamine. An accumulation of facts 
bearing on this matter cannot help but lead to a clarification of 
ideas in this field. Particularly profitable appears to be an 
analysis of the relations of light to ophthalmia and growth. 


Light and Ophthalmia. 


Sheets and Funk (3), and Powers, Park, and Simmonds (4) published data 
bearing on these relations at about the same time. The former took twelve 
rats and fed them a diet as low as possible in fat-soluble vitamine. Six 
animals were exposed to light either from a carbon are or mercury-vapor 
lamp, while six, used as controls, were not. Three of each series came 
down with an ophthalmia at approximately the same time—the intervals 
varying from 128 to 140 days. This led them to conclude that light was 
without effect. 





* Published with the permission of the Director of the Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Madison. 
1 For a review of the literature on the effect of radiant energy on rickets 
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Powers, Park, and Simmonds carried out a number of experiments. In 
the first series they used fifteen animals of which they kept five under ordi- 
nary laboratory conditions of diffuse daylight, five in total darkness, and 
five exposed to radiation for a short period daily from a quartz mercury- 
vaporlamp. Inasecond series they used twenty-six animals. These also 
were divided up into three groups. All of the animals irrespective of treat- 
ment contracted ophthalmia; the time necessary for incidence of this afflic- 
tion was, however, not stated. In the third series they used twelve rats 
treating three groups of three each as before, but including treatment with 
sunlight on the three remaining animals. A duplication of this experiment, 
making a fourth series, was run later with eighteen animals. The diet fed 
in these different series varied from one low in P, one low in good protein, to 
one low in protein of poor quality. 


With respect to ophthalmia all the animals except those ex- 
posed to sunlight became afflicted early. In the sunlight group 
some developed it late, others had recurring attacks and two 
never developed it at all; in fact, all of them, with one exception, 
never developed ophthalmia until the animals in the other groups 
had already died from the disease. The authors conclude: 
“Sunlight probably exerts no specific antixerophthalmic influence 
but acts by raising the level of the cellular activity of the or- 
ganism to the point where the progress of the disease is held in 
check or allowed to advance very slowly and with relatively little 
disturbance.” 


Hume (5) also carried out a number of similar experiments. In the first 
experiments she used six rats, two from each of three litters; one rat from 
each litter was used as a control and one was radiated 10 minutes every other 
day under a quartz mercury lamp. She emphasized the importance of 
using controls from the same litter because of “great difference in sus- 
ceptibility to a vitamine A deficiency now known to exist between rats of 
different rearing.’’ These precautions were omitted by the workers whose 
work was previously reviewed. This makes her observations of especial 
value because, as we have shown, the rat has tremendous capacity for 
storage of the fat-soluble vitamine which can account for a difference of 
months in the time of appearance of the ophthalmias (6). She found that 
the radiated animals ‘‘developed the typical symptoms of vitamine A defi- 
ciency with greater severity and greater rapidity than did the control 
animals” and this was particularly true of the ophthalmias. A fourth 
radiated animal, which had been given a different dosage of light than the 
aforementioned animals, also antedated its control in the incidence of 
ophthalmia by at least 14 days. 

In a second series, Hume radiated eight rats which had already con- 
tracted ophthalmia and without fail observed an increase in the severity 
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of the symptoms. Her final conclusion was, that when radiated the oph- 
thalmias become incident sooner and if present, before radiation is used, 
amelioration of symptoms does not result. 

Goldblatt and Soames (7) duplicated Hume’s results very closely, al- 
though their observations are not as extensive. They also speak of the 
necessity of taking storage of vitamine into consideration. All of five 
radiated animals developed ophthalmia and three out of five of the controls. 
On radiating rats after the incidence of ophthalmia their condition was 
aggravated. 


Our results are rather fragmentary and bear in a limited 
way upon the problem under consideration, yet due to the large 
number of animals involved they are believed to be of value. 
We did not use intensified illumination, but attempted to deter- 
mine if reduced light, that is darkness, had any effect on the 
incidence of the ophthalmias. As we have standardized our 
young rats with respect of age, size, and storage of fat-soluble 
vitamine for experimentation for this purpose we had every 
reason to expect to obtain results of value. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


Forty-eight rats, twenty-four males and twenty-four females, 
were used for the trials. Six groups of four each were kept in 
dark cages and a corresponding number of cages exposed to the 
ordinary diffuse light of the laboratory. The environment with 
respect to feed, water, bedding, and runway was the same for 
all. The ration fed was composed of casein 18, salts 32, 4, agar 
2, yeast 2, and dextrin 74. Both casein and dextrin had been 
thoroughly extracted with alcohol. The casein originally was 
a commercial product purified in the laboratory and the dextrin 
had been prepared from corn-starch. The yeast was part of a 
shipment which had been previously tested for its efficiency as a 
source of vitamine B. 

The results obtained are presented in Table I. After very 
nominal growth, about one-fourth of what might be expected on a 
normal ration, ophthalmias became incident during the 5th week. 
There was no difference discernible in the rapidity of onset of 
the ophthalmias or their severity with degree of illumination. 
It was evident to us that variation in intensity of illumination 
within the range studied was not responsible for variations in 
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the occurrence of ophthalmias as we had observed them in our 
colony. As to whether illumination had any effect on the course 
of the disease we are unable to say as at this time we changed 
our animals to various vitamine preparations to test out their 
activity. The results of these studies will be published later. 
We feel justified in concluding that darkness as compared with 
diffuse daylight has no effect on the occurrence of the ophthalmias. 


Light and Growth. 


The investigators mentioned in connection with the studies 
of the influence of light on the incidence of ophthalmia also 
obtained results on growth in the same series of experiments. 








TABLE I. 
: | Average | Weight | 
| r Albi- | | — . 7 | Increase Ophthal- 
i) nos. wi “Harted, | started, | 2 Weight. | miasat 
| days gm, gm. wks. 
. = * { a a 
Light. | 1534-1539 | 18 6 | 23.6 52 | 22.3 | 7 
23-26) | (42-67) | (12-35) | 5-6 
58 | 18 7 


Dark. | 1528-1533 | 12 12 | 24.5 
. | | (23-26) | (50-73) | (7-44) | 5-46 





Sheets and Funk (3) on two groups of rats started at the same 
age and approximately of the same weight, one radiated and one 
not, found that the radiated animals weighed from 72 to 110 gm. 
and the controls from 70 to 102 gm. at the close of the experi- 
ment. They conclude that there was no resultant difference in 
the rate of growth in the two groups whether radiated or kept 
under ordinary laboratory conditions. 

Powers, Park, and Simmonds (4) unfortunately do not go into 
sufficient detail in their report on experiments with 71 animals 
to give the reader concrete data from which to draw conclusions 
with respect to growth.2 They make a particular point of the 
effect of light on ophthalmia and rickets. Irrespective of light 
treatment they found that on a ration low in fat-soluble vitamine 
and phosphorus or good protein all the animals failed to grow. 


2 Since this was written these authors have published their work in 
detail in this Journal (Powers, G. F., Park, E. A., and Simmonds, N., 
J. Biol. Chem., 1923, lv, 575). 
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Greater ‘‘bodily vigor” was promoted ‘“‘to a very limited degree” 
by radiation with the quartz mercury-vapor lamp. “Rats 
exposed to sunlight made an initial gain in weight which in the 
animals on the rickets-xerophthalmia-producing diet was main- 
tained and in those on the diet producing xerophthalmia alone 
never entirely lost.”” The reader is left with the impression that 
no marked influence on growth was observed. 

Hume’s (5) results were entirely different from those obtained 
by Powers and his coworkers. One of the reasons, though not 
the only one, as we shall point out later, was the selection of the 
experimental diet. The diet used by Hume was complete in 
composition except for the fat-soluble vitamine which it con- 
tained in very small amounts. It was not deficient in P nor 
good protein and therefore made growth possible when vitamine 
requirements or the equivalent were complied with. In her first 
series, the three radiated rats grew at a rate well above the normal 
of Donaldson for a period of 35 to 50 days and then flattened 
out. The three controls grew normally for 7 to 10 days then 
flattened out with subnormal growth. A fourth animal, radiated ir- 
regularly, grew normally till about the 50th day as compared with 
its control without radiation which grew normally for about 14 
days. When the rats had been, kept on the deficient diet for 
91 to 158 days before radiation was started there resulted no 
resumption of growth with one exception where a temporary 
growth response resulting in an increment of 18 gm. was noted. 
When rats were kept for 17 days on the deficient diet without 
radiation prompt resumption of growth resulted upon exposure 
to the ultra-violet rays. This was maintained for 56 days. 
When the time of maintenance without radiation was increased 
to 35 days radiation again induced growth, but it was not so 
prolonged. These two trials can be accepted as giving the 
explanation why a resumption of growth had previously been 
observed in one rat. Undoubtedly these animals had not been 
kept long enough on the deficient diet before radiation was started. 

The results of Hume are especially noteworthy on account of 
the precautions that she took to eliminate the storage factor 
which she considered proven by Korenchevsky’s experiments (8). 
She demonstrated the effect of light when she used controls 
from the same litters and again when she eliminated the rdle of 
possible storage by making use of the recovery type of experiment. 
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Goldblatt and Soames used the same technique as Hume 
paying especial attention to using rats from the same litter as 
controls and determining maintenance of growth as well as 
recovery of growth by radiation with light from a quartz mercury- 
vapor lamp. In addition, however, they kept their animals, 
when not radiated, in a dark room. When they started light 
treatment from the very beginning the radiated animals gained 
weight more rapidly, the maximum weight attained was greater 
and growth ceased later than in the controls. This happened 
in two series including sixteen animals from 25 to 28 days of age. 
With the “recovery experiments” where radiation was started, 
respectively, after the rats had been 42, 49, and 56 days on the 
ration—all after longer intervals than those used by Hume— 
temporary resumption of growth occurred in the first two, but 
not in the last. In the main their findings agree with Hume’s. 
The greater difference in growth between the radiated and con- 
trol animals observed in Hume’s experiments they attribute 
to the fact that the latter’s animals were larger and older and 
probably had a greater store of vitamine A available. 

In reading Hume’s paper we became impressed with the re- 
markable response in growth resulting from radiation, but it 
appeared to us that this could not be due to its effect on vitamine 
A because in the control animals the incidence of ophthalmia did 
not become apparent until the 77th day. It seemed to us that 
if there was sufficient vitamine A present to delay the ophthalmia 
to such a late date there must have been enough present for 
normal growth for some weeks in the early periods of the experi- 
ment because we have seen ophthalmias occurring before growth 
or at least weight increments ceased, and in numerous instances 
have we seen ophthalmias making their appearance within 5 
weeks after the cessation of growth. In fact, in experiments on 
the fat-soluble vitamine now running in our laboratory, we con- 
sider it very unusual if no ophthalmias appear in animals at this 
time. Furthermore, if light acts by economizing vitamine A 
or in liberating it more efficiently from stored reserves as sug- 
gested by Hume why should incidence of ophthalmia, a condi- 
tion resulting from a fat-soluble vitamine deficiency, not be 
delayed. Light itself was not found harmful to the eyes and 
yet the radiated animals did not contract the ophthalmias later, 
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but even sooner and with greater severity than the controls. 
The hypothesis of Hume presents the paradoxical position that 
light liberates vitamine A for growth, but not for the prevention 
of the ophthalmias. It appears to us that another conclusion 
is far more justifiable and that is that growth in Hume’s animals 
ceased because of an insufficiency of the antirachitic vitamine 
as distinguished from vitamine A. When its deficiency 
was compensated for by radiation, growth was restored and 
continued until vitamine A was exhausted; then ophthalmia 
made its appearance and rapid failure supervened. This theory 
leaves light without effect on vitamine A, it postulates that the 
antiophthalmic and antirachitic properties are resident in dis- 
tinct entities as proposed by McCollum, Simmonds, Becker, 
and Shipley (9)—which is in direct opposition to Hume’s con- 
clusions—and it attempts to explain the variable results obtained 
by different investigators on the basis of variation in relative 
amounts of vitamine A and antirachitic vitamine in storage. 
We have submitted this theory to experimental inquiry and to 
date have accumulated the following data by the technique 
described. 

In the selection of the proper conditions necessary for the 
demonstration of support for our explanation we realized that we 
were limited by the condition of our experimental rats with 
respect to their stored reserves of vitamine A and the proposed 
antirachitic vitamine. An inspection of numerous curves of 
growth obtained from young rats placed on a ration deficient in 
the so called fat-soluble vitamine, indicated that with few ex- 
ceptions, previous to the onset of the inflamed eye condition, 
growth was at a standstill for a number of weeks. This is 
illustrated in Chart I where young rats from 22 to 24 days of age 
were put on a basal ration of alcohol-extracted casein 18, salts 32, 
4, yeast 4, agar 2, and dextrin 72. These were selected at ran- 
dom from our records and do not tell the entire story because 
after 6 weeks on the above ration they were changed to various 
vitamine preparations. They suggested the possibility that, 
relative to their needs, these rats had stored away more vitamine 
A than antirachitic vitamine. If such was the case they ought all 
to respond to the addition of antirachitic vitamine or its equiva- 
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lent and then in spite of a response in growth, ultimate onset of 
ophthalmia ought not to be appreciably deferred and complete 
failure ought to supervene rapidly. 

For our first series we selected sixteen young rats from 21 to 24 
days old and weighing from 40 to 59 gm. They were divided 
into four groups in such a way that no two rats from the same 
litter were put in one group and as far as possible each litter was 
represented in each group. 

The rats were kept on screens and fed a basal ration of casein 
18, salts 40, 4, yeast 6, agar 2, and dextrin 70. The casein was a 
crude casein which had been heated in thin layers in a steam oven 
for 1 week and then thoroughly extracted with alcohol. Salts 40 
was a synthetic salt mixture representing a reconstructed sim- 
plified salts 32 with KI addition. It had the following composition 
and has been used with much success in our laboratory. 








mols gm. 
SEE EET eee ene ae | 4 233.6 
Mgs0O,.7H,0 eee ee ee ee ee 1 246 
Na2HPO,.12H,O ee ee Pee eee ee eee eee 1 358 
Es ets ind bh veceduradeseinecekeiun 1. 696 
DIS FR AOL ie 698 
Ca(C3H;03)2.5H2O ee eS oMeeresereesresnereseecoes 0.5 154 
Fe(C,H,;0;)2.6H,0. errr Te Tee ere TT ere TT ee 0.1 59.8 
a AR AOR A Ea | 0.01 1.6 





Two groups of rats were put on the aforementioned basal 
ration one of which, Group 2078, was kept continually under 
ordinary laboratory conditions in diffuse daylight and the other, 
Group 2081, was exposed 10 minutes daily, except Sunday, to 
the ultra-violet light of a quartz mercury-vapor lamp. A third 
group, No. 2080, was given 2 per cent aerated cod liver oil as 
prepared by McCollum, Simmonds, Becker, and Shipley (9), 
which represented a vitamine preparation containing the anti- 
rachitic vitamine but no vitamine A and a fourth group, No. 
2082, was given the aerated cod liver oil and exposed to ultra- 
violet light as well. 

In the second series of experiments we used the recovery type 
of experiment. Twelve young rats (six males and six females), 
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23 to 25 days old and weighing from 42 to 55 gm. were put upon 
the same basal ration as those of the previous series and allowed 
to fail in growth. When this had occurred which it had at the 
end of 23 days (in most of them it had occurred by the 19th day, 
except in the case of Rat 7328 which after being stationary for a 
week made a sudden gain in weight), one group, No. 2084, was 
exposed to ultra-violet light and kept on the basal ration; one 
group, No. 2079, had its ration changed to the extent that 2 per 
cent of aerated cod liver oil was added and the third, No. 2085, 
was given aerated cod liver oil and exposed to ultra-violet light 
as well. 


Cme. 
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Cuart I. 


In both of these series we included the use of aerated cod liver 
oil because, if it is true, as claimed by McCollum, Simmonds, 
Becker, and Shipley (9), that when prepared under suitable 
conditions it contains the antirachitic vitamine and no vitamine 
A, feeding it should produce the same effect as light in these 
experiments. This necessitated first of all that we standardize 
the conditions necessary for destroying the antiophthalmic 
property of our oil. 

McCollum, Simmonds, Becker, and Shipley (9) found that 
cod liver oil which had been aerated 12 to 20 hours at the tem- 
perature of boiling water was no longer able to cure ophthalmia 
in rats when administered to the extent of 2 per cent of the diet. 
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4 hours aeration was found insufficient. Unfortunately, these 
investigators do not present the data in detail in regard to the 
number of animals used in this standardization and as to whether 
or not the aerated oil was efficient at higher levels in curing oph- 
thalmia. Viewed in the light of results reported by McCollum, 
Simmonds, and Becker (10) and Mori (11) that certain ophthal- 
mias occur in the presence of a sufficiency of vitamine A—and 
presumably, therefore, do not yield to vitamine A therapy— 
and that these ophthalmias are grossly indistinguishable from 
each other such conclusions as were drawn by them are not at 
all convincing. At any rate as the vitamine content of cod 
liver oil varies and as aeration for so many hours at 100° is a 
process lacking in required definiteness, we restandardized the 
procedure both as to method of aeration and therapeutic effect 
for our supply. 

The cod liver oil was aerated for varying periods of time; viz., 
30 minutes, 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, and 40 hours at 100°C. The oil was 
prepared in 400 cc. quantities contained in a bottle 9 em. in diam- 
eter. The air was washed with alkali and acid, then filtered 
through cotton, and passed through a heated metallic coil to 
bring it up to the required temperature. It was drawn through 
the oil at the rate of 50 liters per hour. The temperature was 
maintained uniformly at 100° by putting both coil and container 
in a Freas oven set at that temperature. As the aeration pro- 
ceeded the oil darkened in color. A slight change in its odor 
was also observed. 

The therapeutic potency of the oil was established by incor- 
porating 0.5, 2.0, 6.0, and 12.0 per cent of the treated oil in a 
basal ration of casein 18, agar 2, salts 32, 4, yeast 2, and dextrin 
78; an amount of dextrin equal to the amount of oil added, being 
omitted as the modifications were made. The casein was a 
commercial casein, washed with water acidified with acetic acid 
(12) and then alcohol-extracted but not especially heated as in 
the previous experimental series. 

108 rats in all, 42 to 69 gm. in weight and 3 to 4 weeks old, 
were used for the experiments. They were kept in groups of 
four on the basal ration for 42 to 46 days when invariably some 
of them showed signs of ophthalmias and the remainder was 
about to become so afflicted unless vitamine additions to the 
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ration were promptly made. When one trial did not give un- 
equivocal evidence as to the antiophthalmic property of the 
preparation, a duplicate test was made and such repetitions were 
continued until all question of inactivity of the preparations 
was removed. The tests with 12 per cent of oil in the ration 
TABLE II. 


Response of Ophthalmias in Rats to Different Amounts of Cod Liver Oil Which 
Had Been Aerated at 100° for Different Periods of Time. 





Amounts of cod liver oil. 





0.5 gm. } 2gm. | 6 gm. 12 gm. 





30 min. | 4 ophthalmias | 
4 cured. 


lhr. | 3 ophthalmias.| 3 ophthalmias. 
2 cured. 3 cured. 
1 incident? 


2 hrs. | 4 ophthalmias./ 1 ophthalmia. | 3 ophthalmias.| 
3 cured. 1 cured. 3 cured. 


;* 4 ophthalmias.| 6 ophthalmias. | 8 ophthalmias. 
1 cured. 2 cured. 6 cured. 


10 “ 1 ophthalmia. | 10 ophthalmias.| 8 ophthalmias.! 7 ophthalmias. 
0 cured. 2 cured. 1 cured. 3 cured. 
3 incident. 2 incident. 


20 “ 2 ophthalmias.| 3 ophthalmias. | 3 ophthalmias.| 4 ophthalmias. 
0 cured. | O cured. 0 cured. 0 cured. 
2incident. | incident. | 1 incident. 


40 “ 2 ophthalmias.| 1 ophthalmia. | 2 ophthalmias.| 3 ophthalmias. 
0 cured. 0 cured. 0 cured. 0 cured. 
2 incident. 3 incident. | 2 incident. 

















were not entirely satisfactory as the ration containing it was not 
readily consumed by the animals. 

The results obtained are presented in Table II. Ophthalmias 
were designated “cured” when cure was effected within 2 weeks 
after the addition, and “incident” when they showed up subse- 
quent to the change of ration within the following 2 weeks. As 
the table shows, at the higher levels of intake 10 hours of aeration 
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at 100° was not sufficient to destroy all of the vitamine A. 20 
and 40 hours of treatment on the other hand apparently destroyed 
ali of it. For our experimental work we selected the material 
treated for 20 hours as we surmised that after 40 hours of aera- 
tion the antirachitic as well as the antiophthalmic property 
might have been destroyed, because we know from the experience 
of Hart, Steenbock, Hoppert, Bethke, and Humphrey (13) that 
the antirachitic factor is not a stable quantity. 
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, The results of the first series of experiments are presented in 
Chart II and Table III. Particular attention is called to the 
growth relations which show unequivocally that radiation or the 
feeding of aerated cod liver oil or both combined are efficacious 
and equally efficacious in promoting growth; without them growth 
practically ceases after a few weeks on the basal ration. The 
eceurrence of ophthlamias and death was also very uniform but 
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20 this statement must be accepted with some reservation as one 
ed animal, Rat 7303, in the basal group was eviscerated by the others.- 
ial Although we have shown that the viscera become impoverished 
a- in vitamines (6) with vitamine starvation the possibility that 
ty the occurrence of death and ophthalmias was postponed by 
ce vitamines thus obtained is not excluded. 
at TABLE III. 
Detailed History of Animals the Curves of Growth of Which Are Shown in: 
- Chart II. : 
| : Inci- | 
. Chaneatraion | xo, | Sex “Tiier | Age wot, mum | dene) Death. 
; 4 "| mia. | 
| | days gm. gm. days | days 
= 2078 | 7301 eh. 2 25 | 54 73 23 | 41 
Basal. 173022} 9° | 5 | 24 | 48 77?7| R | 52 
. |7303| # | 1 | 25 | 45 | 67 | 30 | 32 
|7304| 9 | 4] 25 | 82 75 39 | : 
ad | 
2081 | 7313 ros | + 25 47 94 34 | 47. 
7 Radiated. 7314 9 1 25 48 114 2 47 
| 7315 rot 8 | 21 | 50 115? 30 | 47 
| 7316) @ | 3 | 25 | 45 | 102 | 39 | 55 
: 2080 |7300| o | 3 | 25 | 44 | m0 | a7 | 
: Given aerated cod| 7310, @ | 7 | 24 | 50 | 91 | 30 | 50 
liver oil. | 7311) @ | 2 | 2% | 59 | 113 32 | @2 
7 | 7312] @ | 1 | 25 | 47 | 95 | 32 | 46 
| | | | ; 
| 2082 7317 « | 4 | 2 | 52 | 97 | R | 87 
Radiated and given| 7318 | ¢ 1 | 2 | 4 | 92 | 39 
: aerated cod liver | 7319 | of 6 | 23 | 50 | 118 | 32 | 58 
| oil. | 7320; ¢ | 3 | % | 40 | 9 | R | 46, 
R denotes respiratory infections. 
We believe that these experiments support our theory. In the 
; basal group, growth was maintained for the first few weeks until 
; the reserves of antirachitic vitamine were depleted. Then 
; growth ceased, but maintenance was possible as long as thé 
vitamine A stores were not exhausted. With their exhaustion, 
ophthalmia or infections of the respiratory tract occurred and 
death followed. When, on the other hand, the antirachitic factor 





was supplied from the beginning, either as vitamine or light, 
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cessation of growth, when it did occur, occurred because of de- 
pletion of the stored reserves of vitamine A and ophthalmias 
and death resulted as before in spite of greater growth. 

The data of the second series of experiments are shown in 
Chart III and Table IV. They show in the first place a very 
decided response in growth with exposure to ultra-violet light or 
the addition of aerated cod liver oil. The responsiveness of the 
animals was indeed quite remarkable. With one exception and 
that in the case of Rat 7332 which lost weight for 3 days before 





Gms. Ill 
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responding, all the animals responded immediately. Yet in 
spite of this the improvement was not permanent. With the 
exhaustion of the reserves of vitamine A ophthalmias became 
incident and death resulted. Here also our conclusions are 
limited by the early death and consumption of the viscera of 
Rat 7326 by the other rats of the group. As this occurred on the 
36th day of the experiment it is possible that Rats 7327 and 
7328 had the onset of their ophthalmias delayed as a result of 
vitamine A thus secured. However that may be, it appears 
certain from the behavior of the other animals that aerated cod 
liver oil was free from the antiophthalmic factor and that such 
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effects as were produced by it were analagous to those produced 
by light. 

We were able to confirm the experience of Hume (5) and Gold- 
blatt and Soames (7), that radiation is without effect when 
applied later in the period of maintenance. We tested this out 
on two animals which had been on the purified ration for 41 days. 
Both had been practically stationary in weight for 30 days and 
































e TABLE IV. . 
Detailed History of Animals the Curves of Growth of Which Are Shown in 
Chart Ii. 
| Change in 
| 7” weight. Incidenceof 
. rom nae op. mia 
Gass ef — No. | Sex. a Age. = oe | _ a. Death. 
pre- | after (experiment. 
vious to change. 
| change. 
days| gm. gm. gm. days days 
2084 | 7325 | #@ | 4 | 25] 45 /4+0.5 |+3.0 32 39 
Radiation. 7326 | 9 1 | 25| 45 |+0.25/+2.0 27 36 
7327 | o& | 6 | 23} 45 |+0.25/+3.0 48R 54 
7328 | 9 5 | 24; 50 |+2.0045.0 39 46 
2079 7305 | @ | 7 | 24! 50 |+0.25/+2.6 30 47 
Aerated cod | 7306 | 9 2 |25| 4 +0.00/+3.6° 30 51 
liver oil. 7307 | o@ 1 | 25| 55 |—0.50+2.6 30 45 
7308| 9 | 1 |25| 55 |—0.5014+4.0*} 32 
2085 7329 | #@ | 5 | 24) 52 +0.00;+5.0 32 49 
Radiation and | 7330 | 9 2 | 25) 50 |—0.50+0.5 32 46 
aerated cod | 7331| | 6 | 23] 42 +0.50)+1.0 30 46 
liver oil. 7332 | 9 5 | 24) 48 +0.00)—1 .0 27 
































* These animals were not weighed till the 3rd day after the change, 
therefore a daily average for this period is given instead. 
R denotes respiratory infections. 


both had ophthalmias. One died 5 days after the radiation was 
begun, while the other did not die, but neither did it begin to 
grow in the 5 days that it was kept under observation. This 
result we believe bears out our assumption that the animal is 
able to respond to the antirachitic agents only as long as vita- 
mine A is present in amounts sufficient for the animal’s needs. 
When this fails, death results. 
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We believe that all difference of opinion can be reconciled by 
taking into consideration the possibility of vitamine storage 
and assuming that in the growth phenomena on a ration free 
from vitamines except those carried by yeast we have to deal 
with at least two vitamines; namely, vitamine A and the anti- 
rachitic vitamine. Hume (5) assumed that because light had 
the same effect on growth as she expected to get with what has 
been known as vitamine A that the probability of identity of 
vitamine A and the antirachitic vitamine was heightened. We 
believe that her results show exactly the opposite as such an 
assumption leaves unexplained the fact that the ophthalmias 
were neither prevented nor deferred. Her rats were able to 
grow exposed to ultra-violet light only as long as the stored re- 
serves of vitamine A made growth possible. Without the in- 
fluence of light, growth was inhibited sooner, because, in pro- 
portion to the animal’s requirements, less of the antirachitic 
than of the antiophthalmia factor had been stored away. When 
finally the reserves of vitamine A were exhausted rapid failure 
resulted in both cases. 

‘Powers, Park, and Simmonds (4) did not pay a great deal of 
attention to growth in their experiments. Lack of standardiza- 
tion of their animals and the possibility that their animals had 
equal or nearly equal amounts of the two vitamines on reserve 
made demonstration of a difference difficult. They do, however, 
state that ultra-violet light ‘“‘promotes bodily vigor to a very 
limited degree.” In contrast to Hume they conclude that “By 
analogy, therefore these experiments suggest that there are in 
cod liver oil two distinct factors one preventive and curative of 
rickets and the other preventive and curative of xerophthalmia. 
Sunlight can compensate for the absence of one but not com- 
pletely of the other.” 

When we associate—as we do in this paper—failure of growth 


‘under certain conditions with lack of antirachitic vitamine we 


realize that our theory runs counter to the conclusions of many 


‘that rickets is a phenomenon for the production of which growth 
‘is necessary. Park (1) in his excellent article on rickets dis- 


misses the matter by saying,’ “For the development of manifest 


" § Park (1), p. 137. 
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rickets and osteomalacia growth is essential. Both are diseases 
intimately concerned with the phenomena of growth. . . . . 
So many writers have pointed out the fact that malnourished 
infants do not become rachitic that one need only mention the 
fact here.” 

We hold no special brief for arguing that we are dealing with 
rickets as we realize fully that our evidence, based merely on 
restoration of growth by light and aerated cod liver oil, is of a 
very indirect nature and that we are in no position to pass judg- 
ment on clinical observations. We are even willing to admit 
that in many cases growth is absolutely necessary to produce 
rickets as thereby the animal exhausts its reserves of the anti- 
rachitic factor. Without a sufficiency of other growth-promoting 
agents, pathological conditions other than rickets gain the as- 
cendency, the reserves of the antirachitic factor are not exhausted 
and rickets does not make its appearance.‘ Such a theory for 
instance would explain why a certain amount of vitamine A in the 
diet is necessary for the production of severe rickets in rats.$ 
Without it in the diet, unless the animal has a large reserve of 
it stored away, the animal fails completely from ophthalmia 
and respiratory infections before the reserves of the antirachitic 
factor are exhausted and rickets can become manifest. 

We believe it highly probable, however, that in its etiology 
with respect to vitamine relations rickets is not such a distinct 
entity as has been assumed. It undoubtedly is very closely re- 
lated to the failure of calcium retention as observed in the goat 
by Steenbock, Hart, and Hoppert (14), the main difference 
being that in the growing animal in the absence of the antirachitic 
factor a unique anatomical picture in bone structure makes its 
appearance. It is highly probable that the presence of the 
vitamine or its equivalent may be a requirement for normal 
calcium metabolism of all cells, but as osseous tissues are pre- 
dominantly concerned with the metabolism of this element in 
rather unique relations its importance has there been empha- 
sized. If such should be the case, we may not be so far from the 
truth in assuming that growth was inhibited in our animals by a 
lack of the antirachitic vitamine. 


‘It is, of course, admitted that there are other factors besides the anti- 
rachitic vitamine which modify the assimilability of the element Ca. 
5 Park (1), p. 131. 
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The conclusions and opinions voiced in this paper are to be 
considered as preliminary to further consideration. We believe 
them worthy of confirmation or condemnation as the case may 
warrant in the furtherance of knowledge in this field. We wish 
to hold no reservations as to future work. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


Young rats raised on our stock ration and transferred to a 
purified ration carrying yeast as its only source of vitamines 
will grow for a few weeks then cease growing completely or 
partially and ultimately will fail due to the incidence of ophthal- 
mia or infections of the respiratory tract. Aerated cod liver oil 
or light from a quartz mereury-vapor lamp, both well known as 
antirachitic agents will eliminate the initial failure of growth, or, 
when prevalent, will restore it without appreciably postponing 
the final failure due to ophthalmia or respiratory diseases. 

Inasmuch as our aerated cod liver oil did not cure ophthalmia 
the experiments lend support to the theory of McCollum that 
cod liver oil contains two vitamines; viz., vitamine A and the anti- 
rachitic vitamine. 

It is emphasized that in the study of growth or incidence of 
pathological conditions as provoked by the feeding of deficient 
diets it is necessary that due attention should be paid to the 
vitamine reserves of the animal. With this under control the 
possibility presents itself of using growth in the rat for the demon- 
stration of the presence of a fat-soluble vitamine other than 
vitamine A, presumably the antirachitic vitamine, in our foods 
and feeding materials. Furthermore, with the antirachitie factor 
supplied vitamine A can now be determined. 
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THE AVAILABILITY OF CALCIUM SALTS.* 
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One of the hypotheses that has been presented in an attempt 
to explain deficient calcium assimilation during periods of abun- 
dant calcium intake is that the calcium is presented in a form 
unavailable to the animal body. Curiously enough it appears 
that this hypothesis has never been subjected to rigorous experi- 
mental treatment. In the last few years this has, however, been 
brought to the fore, for with the understanding that recognition 
of a vitamine influencing calcium metabolism has given us, 
experiments solving these relations can be successfully performed. 

In experiments growing out of the realization that grains are 
woefully deficient in calcium, in relation to the requirements of 
pigs for economical pork production, it was shown more than a 
a decade ago, at this Station, that calcium can be successfully 
added in the form of phosphate (1). Aron and Frese (2) as 
early as 1908 combatted the all too prevalent idea that mineral 
elements must be in organic combination to make normal assimi- 
lation possible. As a result of experiments with dogs they con- 
cluded that the growing dog can obtain its calcium just as well 
from tertiary calcium phosphate as from milk; in fact, the availa- 
bility of inorganic calcium seemed plausible to them as ordinarily 
the dog obtains its lime from bones in which it is present as a 
phosphate carbonate complex. 

We had our attention drawn to this subject in 1912 when we 
noticed a very pronounced negative calcium balance in a goat fed 
on grains and straw (3). Testing out the solubility of the calcium 
in the straw we found it all soluble in 0.05 n HCl which made it 


* Published with the permission of the Director of the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Madison. 
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appear questionable that it was present in an unavailable form. 
We were unable to explain the actual loss of lime from the body 
of the animal until we observed that on this same ration a positive 
‘balance could be induced by feeding the animal temporarily on 
oats and pasture. These observations correlated with the well 
known and recently intensively studied relation of cod liver 
oil to rickets led one of us' to suggest the presence of some substance 
in green plant tissue functioning in the assimilation of calcium. 
This has been supported by later studies from this laboratory (4). 
These studies emphasize emphatically the necessity for the 
accumulation of data on the various factors which operate in the 
assimilation of calcium not only with respect to assimilation from 
the gut but from the body fluids by the various tissues concerned. 

One point of view which has been current in the literature, as 
the result of gross clinical observations, is that calcium soaps 
are unassimilable. Just why this assumption should have been 
made is not clear, but apparently it had its origin in the observa- 
tion of Herter (5) that in infants growing slowly and rachitic an 
excessive amount of calcium is often excreted as the calcium soap. 

irulee (6) states: “It is known that Ca;PO, is almost insoluble 

and probably not absorbed to a great degree and it is very likely 
that calcium is not absorbed in the form of calcium soaps.” Hill 
(7) states: ““The fat absorption becomes poor as so much of the 
fat is changed into insoluble calcium soaps which are absorbed 
with relative difficulty.” It is but fair to emphasize the fact 
that both of these authorities ultimately leave the impression with 
the reader that the formation of the calcium soaps and resultant 
failure of absorption may be a secondary matter in connection 
with other disturbances. 

McClugage and Mendel (8) bring up another matter. They 
show in experiments with dogs that calcium is not assimilated as 
well from carrots and spinach as from milk or the carbonate. 
They call attention to Bertram’s statement (9) that the absorp- 
tion of calcium from vegetable foods is poorer than from animal 
foods. They state that a number of factors are involved, but 
specifically emphasize the réle of an increase in the excretion of 
indigestible material which may hinder the reabsorption of lime 
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secreted into the intestine. Voit (10) in 1880 also called atten- 
tion to the importance of foods in causing negative calcium balance 
through excessive production of feces. Rose (11) and Blather- 
wick and Long (12), in experiments on adult man, show that 
calcium can be assimilated successfully from carrots, but Sherman 
and Hawley (13), in children 3 to 13 years old, show that while 
vegetables may serve as a source of calcium they are inferior in 
value to milk when compared on the basis of equal calcium intake. 

There are, no doubt, other factors operative in calcium reten- 
tion such as the form of salt combination and the dissociation of 
the calcium compounds. Givens and Mendel (14) report: 
“The striking fact is, that 0.34 gms. of calcium oxide per day in 
21.7 gms. of dried skimmed milk, regardless of base or acid, will 
produce a positive calcium balance whereas 1 gm. of calcium 
oxide in the form of calcium lactate is necessary to accomplish 
the same end. The problem of the relative advantage of the 
combination in which calcium is fed is thus raised anew.” For 
some reason or other calcium lactate does not seem to be an 
especially good source of calcium for the animal. 20 gm. daily 
for man‘have been reported to call forth untoward symptoms (15). 
We have also observed in some experiments on growth in rats 
that calcium lactate does not constitute an especially good source 
of calcium for the animal.2 However that may be, the time 
appears opportune to investigate the availability of various 
calcium salts where excessive production of feces is avoided and 
where the ration is abundantly supplied with the vitamine which 
influences calcium retention. Our experiments on this have been 
outlined from 1920 to date. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


All our experiments so far have been performed on the rat, 
using growth as the criterion of the availability of the calcium 
supplied. The rats were fed, four in a group, each group in a 
cage 2 feet square and bedded with shavings. They were given 
distilled water, fed daily, and were weighed once a week. 

In the first series, which was considered in the nature of a 
* preliminary trial, there was fed a basal ration of yellow Indian 


? Unpublished data. 
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corn 50, purified casein (16) 13, butter fat 5, dextrin 32, sodium 
chloride 1, and iron citrate 0.14. To this there were added 
various calcium salts as it was already known to us from other 
work that the ration carried a sufficiency of other elements to 
allow normal growth. 

The calcium was added to the extent of approximately 0.3 of a 
per cent—actually 0.295 to 0.298 per cent—respectively, in the 
form of calcium carbonate, 0.74 gm.; calcium lactate, 2.22 gm.; 
calcium sulfate, 1.27 gm.; tricalcium phosphate, 0.76 gm.; and 
calcium silicate, 2.24 gm. The carbonate was a Merck’s U.S.P. 
IX preparation, the lactate, Mallinckrodt’s, and the sulfate, 
Baker’s analyzed. The phosphate and silicate were prepared 
in the laboratory.* 

For the phosphate 196 gm. of H;PO, in 23 per cent solution were 
evaporated on 300.gm. of CaCO; to dryness and then heated to 
redness in an electric muffle. There were obtained 310 gm. of 
tricalcium phosphate, analyzing 39.9 per cent calcium. Theoreti- 
cally it should have contained 39.6 per cent calcium. 

The silicate was prepared by precipitation of 219 gm. of cal- 
cium chloride with 215.3 ec. of water glass solution of 20 per 
cent SiOz content. The precipitate was washed free from chlo- 
rides and dried at 110° giving 192 gm. of a product which analyzed 
30.8 per cent silicon and 13.3 per cent calcium. This evidently 
represented a mixture of calcium silicates, 2CaO-9Si0.-3H,O0 
theoretically containing 35.6 per cent silicon and 11.3 per cent 
calcium, and CaSiO; containing 30.8 and 13.3 per cent of these 
elements. 

The results obtained in the feeding trials using these materials 
are shown in Table I. Growth in all the groups receiving the 
addition of calcium salts is practically the same and all show 
marked superiority to the growth of the basal group. The 
animals in the basal group showed abnormalities in locomotion, 
walking with a peculiar stiff legged, crouching, shambling gait, 
and some individuals showed a deformity of the vertebral column 
in the lumbar region which undoubtedly contributed as much 
to the peculiar walk as weakness in the limbs themselves. As 
the experiment progressed, the basal animals, with one exception, 


3 Prepared by Dr. P. W. Boutwell, formerly of this laboratory. 
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developed an ophthalmia and one rat showed signs of a rhinitis. 
These last mentioned symptoms of an infectious nature were 
not observed in the groups where calcium was added; neverthe- 
less, we believe that their occurrence probably was not related 
to absence of calcium salts directly. As a result of the low cal- 
cium and vitamine intake on the basal ration, growth was 
soon inhibited and decreased consumption resulted. As all our 
rations were made up in kilo quantities, the basal ration naturally 
was not made up as frequently as the others. This allowed suf- 
ficient lapse of time for the antiophthalmic factor added with 
the cod liver oil to be destroyed by atmospheric oxidation in this 
group in contrast to the others. 

In Figs. 1, 2, and 3 are shown photographs of three male rats 
taken at the 15th week of experimentation, respectively, from the 
basal, the calcium sulfate, and the calcium silicate groups. The 
photographs bring out not only the difference in size but also 
show the ophthalmia, rhinitis, and spinal deformity characteristic 
of the basal animals. 

The second series was started in duplication of the first, using 
purified and analyzed food constituents so that the calcium intake 
was controlled. As a basal ration there was used a ration of 
casein 18, agar 2, cod liver oil 2, yeast 2, dextrin 73.6, and salt 
39, 2.4. The casein was a crude commercial casein which was 
washed with 0.2 per cent HCl as long as possible until it went 
into the gel state. It was then precipitated as a curd with 
dilute sodium hydroxide and washed repeatedly with distilled 
water. The final calcium content was reduced to 0.019 per cent. 
The agar, yeast, dextrin, and cod liver oil were drawn from 
our usual stock. 

Salt 39 was a calcium-free salt mixture made up in the same 
proportions as our salt 32 (17) except for the calcium lactate and 
phosphate which were left out. In 2.41 gm. of this dried salt 
there was obtained the same intake of the inorganic elements 
as with 4.1 gm. of salt 32 with the exception of the calcium— 
which it was desired to reduce—and of phosphorus. The phos- 
phorus was reduced from 0.6 to 0.329 gm. This still left a large 
excess over the requirements of the animal. 

Into this basal ration there was introduced, at the expense 
of dextrin, calcium to the extent of approximately 0.4 per cent 
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in the form of calcium salts, the same as in the previous series 
with the addition of a Merck’s calcium silicate, labelled M by us 
for comparison with our own preparation labelled B. 

The actual amounts of salts fed per 100 gm. of ration and their 
Ca equivalents were as follows: 





Salt. | Fed. Calcium 





equivalent. 

a | gm. gm. 
EO TE TOES SE 3.3 0.415 

rt, ON alte dS eo | 1.0 | 0.400 

OP ee IR ios oe borne sens bw SR kee 1.0 0.389 

Da EE eee ene eee | 1.7 | 0.398 

Fy ike. ca bctndvanveniemadetet 3.0 0.399 

“ _* Cee | 3.0 | 0.436 





In addition, there was fed to one group of animals the basal 
ration from which salt 39 was left out and 4.1 gm. of salt 32 were 
added. This carried a calcium content of 0.400 gm. 

The constituents of the basal ration together gave a total of 
0.039 gm. of Ca per 100 gm. With the salt additions, therefore, 
the calcium intake varied from 0.428 to 0.475 which provided 
a great sufficiency of calcium if available. 

The results of this trial are shown in Table II. The data bring 
out conclusively that when calcium is fed in liberal quantities to 
the rat, the latter can cover its requirements with any of the 
well known calcium salts. So far as indicated there was no 
difference in their relative availability. This latter question of 
comparative availability is, however, still an open question be- 
cause it is apparent that even the slightest solubility of the 
most insoluble calcium salt used might still allow the solution of 
enough calcium if the irrigation of the intestinal contents with 
digestive secretions is sufficiently large. If in addition, the 
animal’s needs are not much larger than the content of the basal 
ration, a slight solubility would mean sufficient assimilation. 
We have reasons to believe that the total amount of calcium re- 
quired for normal growth is not near as large as the calcium 
administered with these various salts. 

In the third series of experiments we reduced the calcium intake 
to one-fourth the amount fed in the preceding series. The basal 
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TABLE II. 
rw Weeks. 
Ration. a Sex. —— ne 

2nd | 4th | 6th | 8th | 10th | 12th! 4th)! 16th 
gm. gm. | gm. | gm.| gm. | gm. | gm. | gm. | gm. 
Basal. 5802} o& | 69 | 94| 105] 112 110 113} 117] 133] 132 
5803 | 9° 59 | 77] 80} 81| 75} 80} 79] 95) 97 
5804| o& | 60 | 88! 98) 103) 106] 104) 93) 100) 95 
5805 | 9° 63 | 91 97) 98! 91) 90} 90) 110) 104 
Salt 32. 5806 | o | 59 | 89 | 128) 165] 200) 237) 252] 268| 270 
5807 2 59 92 | 125) 144) 166) 192) 200) 200) 205 
5808 | o | 60 | 99 | 155| 189] 232! 275) 297) 318) 325 
5809 | 9° 57 | 92 | 115) 135 172| 194| 216| 242| 235 
Calcium 5830 | o | 60 [105 | 142] 172] 194] 226) 244) 260) 268 
lactate. 5831 | 9° 54 | 78 | 112) 137] 145) 163] 180| 194| 185 
5832 | o | 50 | 88 | 118| 150) 170| 203) 217| 240) 230 
5833 | 9 59 | 85 | 107] 120] 133] 153| 163| 170) 150 
Calcium 5822 fot 55 96 | 138) 181) 216) 252) 261) 268) 278 
carbonate. 5823 ° 57 91 | 117) 140) 156) 174) 190) 196; 212 
5824! o | 60 | 96 | 121] 175] 210) 242) 276| 305| 317 
5825 | 9° 56 | 90 | 120) 137) 162) 192) 212) 208) 215 
Tricalcium 5826 | o | 60 |106 | 145] 194) 244) 272) 282] 310) 323 
phosphate. | 5827| 9° 55 | 84 110) 130] 165| 185| 202) 202) 200 
5828 | o | 50 | 83 | 127| 163) 208] 259) 265) 275) 290 
5829 9 60 | 73 | 104) 122] 145] 177| 162) 182) 185 

Calcium 5810! o& | 62 | 95 | 135] 164) 191) + 
sulfate. 5811 | 9 64 | 95 | 132] 161] 185} 216| 217| 222] 229 
5812 | & | 59 | 94 | 130] 165| 192) 222) 232) 257| 257 
5813 | 9 58 | 88 | 117] 137] 170| 185| 195) 202] 205 
Calcium silicate! 5814 | @ 65 |107 | 160) 207| 247) 287| 300) 339) 343 
B. 5815 | 9 62 | 95 | 131] 156) 178} 215| 197| 233| 230 
5816 | o& | 54 | 99 | 162| 191| 227] 250) 254| 272) 280 
5817 | 9 60 | 87 | 113] 126] 141] 162| 150] 169| 178 
Calcium silicate| 5818 | & | 60 | 90 | 137] 192] 226) 268) 288| 293) 292 
M. 5819 | 9° 60 | 94 | 124] 138] 165} 200| 207| 216) 215 
5820! o& | 64 |105 | 167/ 195] 227| 272| 285] 293) 303 
Q 57. | 85 | 117] 135) 152] 192| 195) 201| 197 
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ration remained the same and the salts fed were the same with 
one exception and that was the tricalcium phosphate. This 
was a Mallinckrodt preparation carrying only 33.81 per cent Ca 
by actual analysis instead of the 39.6 required by theory. Ap- 
parently it was a mixture of the dicalcium and tricalcium salts. 

The actual amounts of these salts fed and the calcium equiva- 
lents were as follows: 











| . 
salt [rea | Calcium, 
gm. gm. 
os acd Chie hos tule aes eee 0.8 0.107 
PS, A Sab ehamatacpagisgiaea ite tueetia 0.25 0.100 
” i EE SIS Se 0.3 0.101 
on” eR, ERE MRE are. Mery SRE Bae 0.4 0.094 
ie Ee ee, er eee | 0.7 0.102 





With the calcium of the basal ration they bring the calcium intake 
per 100 gm. of ration up to 0.133 to 0.140 gm. 

The results of this trial are shown in Chart I. They are con- 
sistent in revealing no differences in the availability of the calcium 
salts. We must admit, however, that we are not entirely con- 
vinced that slight differences may not exist. We intend to 
repeat this work, using still lower levels of calcium intake with 
the added precaution of keeping our animals on screens to pre- 
vent consumption of bedding as well as feces (16). We do, how- 
ever, believe that we are entirely justified in concluding that all 
of these salts are available to a considerable degree as a source of 
calcium for growth in the animal. 

In the earlier literature it is easy to understand why the idea 
gained credence that calcium salts insoluble in water or dilute 
alkali were unavailable because the content of the small intestine 
shortly distant from the pylorus was believed to be alkaline in 
reaction. It is now known, however, that the acidity of the 
chyme is neutralized gradually and an acid reaction often prevails 
for a considerable length of the small intestine and even some- 
times throughout its entire length (18). 

It is undoubtedly the acidity which makes possible the assimi- 
lation of the difficultly soluble calcium salts from the intestine. 
Salts such as barium sulfate (insoluble in dilute hydrochloric acid) 
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are not absorbed to an appreciable degree, at least not sufficiently 
to cause toxic symptoms. We determined this by feeding barium 
sulfate to two groups of rats, one on the basal ration used for the 
calcium work with salt 39, and one with the same plus salt 32. 
In each case 2 per cent of BaSO, was added. With salt 39, the 
incomplete salt mixture—which due ta lack of calcium is unable 
to support growth—four rats started at 42 to 52 gm. in weight 
at an age of 24 days maintained themselves with slight growth 
for 18 weeks. At this time they weighed 77 to 93 gm. with no 
signs of immediate failure. All of them were, however, extremely 
rickety as indicated by their walk due to the calcium deficiency. 
With the complete salt mixture, salt 32, in the basal ration, plus 
the barium sulfate, the rats started at 42 to 52 gm. at an age of 
25 days grew normally, attaining weights of 178 to 275 gm. in 
18 weeks with no signs of failure. 

We desire to call attention to the irregularity of growth on 
the basal ration which we were at a loss to understand until we 
looked up our data on consumption. We then found that each 
time that the animals gained weight the ration had been made 
up fresh. Apparently the cod liver oil of the ration had under- 
gone deterioration in vitamine content with aging. Of the 
deterioration there can be no question. It did not become 
apparent in the groups where calcium was added, because the 
1 kilo lots, in which the rations were made up, were consumed 
sooner. We are inclined to believe that the data show that with 
larger calcium intake less vitamine is required for normal growth. 
These relations will be discussed in a later publication. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


In experiments with young rats no difference was found in the 
availability of calcium lactate, carbonate, phosphate, silicate, or 
sulfate when these were fed in liberal amounts. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE l. 


Three representative male rats, Nos. 2352, 2364, and 2368, taken respec- 
tively, from Group 588, the basal group, Group 591, the calcium sulfate 
group, and Group 592, the calcium silicate group, photographed 15 weeks 
after the beginning of the experiment. Initially they weighed, respectively, 
70, 54, and 75 gm. When photographed they weighed 82, 219, and 246 gm. 
With the inhibition of growth on the basal ration is to be noted the ophthal- 
mia, the rhinitis, and the peculiar posture. 
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FRUCTOSE, GLUCOSE, AND GALACTOSE TOLERANCE IN 
DOGS. 


BY MEYER BODANSKY. 


(From the Laboratory of Biological Chemistry of the School of Medicine, 
University of Texas, Galveston, and the Department of Physiology 
and Biochemistry, Cornell University, Ithaca.) 


(Received for publication, March 14, 1923.) 


In a recent study, Folin and Berglund (1) describe certain 
phenomena associated with the transportation, retention, and 
excretion of carbohydrates. Data are presented to show that 
both fructose and galactose are less effective than glucose in 
raising the level of the blood sugar. The explanation offered is 
that the tissues, being relatively well stored with glucose and 
empty of other sugars may be able to absorb these other sugars 
more readily than glucose. Quite different results have been 
reported by Foster (2, 3). The latter finds that the ingestion of 
40 to 100 gm. of galactose by normal adults produces a very 
marked hyperglycemia. This accords well with the generally 
accepted notion that galactose is a poorer glycogen former than 
glucose. Similarly, the failure of moderate amounts of fructose 
to alter markedly the blood sugar level is attributed to a very 
rapid conversion of this sugar into glycogen. Foster is therefore 
led to conclude that glycogen formation is the chief factor tending 
to prevent alimentary hyperglycemia. 

In connection with certain studies on the utilization of carbo- 
hydrates in experimental derangements of the liver, it appeared 
desirable to determine in a fairly large number of animals the 
tolerance for fructose, glucose, and galactose. For this purpose 
twenty healthy dogs, weighing between 6 and 20 kilos, were 
selected. In each case, the tolerance tests were preceded by a 
fast of about 20 hours. The blood was obtained by cutting one 
of the marginal veins of the ear. After collecting an initial 
blood specimen, the sugar, dissolved in about 200 cc. of water, 
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was given by mouth (3 gm. per kilo of body weight). Following 
the sugar administration, additional blood samples were collected 
at definite intervals. In determining blood sugar, we used the 
method of Folin and Wu (4). The glucose was Merck’s c.p. 
preparation. Both the levulose and galactose were Pfanstiehl’s 
c.P. special grade. 

In all the animals the tolerance for levulose, as determined by 
blood analyses, was better than either that for glucose or galac- 
tose. With but a single exception, galactose produced a more 
pronounced hyperglycemia than dextrose. These findings are 
therefore more comparable to those obtained by Foster in human 
subjects than to the results reported by Folin and Berglund. 

For the purpose of economizing space, the data of but one 
experiment are given in detail (Table I). In addition, the 
averages obtained on the twenty dogs are presented in Table II. 
Results of other tests on individual animals are included in the 
data recorded in Tables III and IV. 

In the present investigation, little attempt was made to deter- 
mine the nature of the sugars in the circulation following the 
administration of the monosaccharides. It is to be recalled that 
Folin and Berglund were able to demonstrate levulose in blood 
plasma 20 minutes after the ingestion of this carbohydrate. 
However, the “sugar” appearing in the urine after fructose 
feeding did not give the tests for levulose. Folin and Berglund 
therefore suggest that the glycuresis was due not to levulose, 
but to reducing decomposition products of levulose. Our results 
point to the same conclusion. In not a single instance did we 
obtain well defined tests for levulose in the urines of the normal 
dogs. Still more interesting are the findings with respect to 
the glycuresis following galactose ingestion. In these experi- 
ments, as much as one-third of the total sugar administered, 
and in a few cases even more, was excreted in the urine during 
the 24 hours following the test. Nevertheless, the urines con- 
tained relatively little or no galactose. In only two cases were 
we able to establish the presence of appreciable amounts of this 
sugar (mucic acid and osazone tests). 

Folin and Berglund have called attention to the remarkable 
effect of dextrose in increasing the retention and utilization of 
galactose. In one of their experiments, the administration of 

















100 gm. of the latter was followed by the excretion of 5,685 mg. 
of “extra” sugar, whereas the ingestion of 100 gm. of dextrose 
together with 100 gm. of galactose resulted in the elimination of 
less than one-tenth this amount; namely, 371 mg. This phe- 
nomenon can be demonstrated even more directly. It can be 


TABLE I. 
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Tolerance for Fructose, Glucose, and Galactose in Dog 16. 


Male. Weight 12.9 kilos. 





Blood sugar per 100 cc. 




















Time after 
ingestion. Experiment 1. Experiment 2. Experiment 3. 
38.7 gm. fructose. | 38.7 em. glucose. 38.7 gm. galactose. 
min. mg. mg. mg. 
Before. 105 87 104 
15 126 162 138 
45 125 178 | 238 
75 111 191 328 
135 109 128 342 
TABLE II. 


Average Tolerance for Fructose, Glucose, and Galactose in Twenty Dogs. 


3 gm. of the sugar per kilo of body weight. 





Blood sugar per 100 cc. 








Time after 
ingestion. 
Fructose. Glucose. Galactose. 
min, mg. mg. mg. 
Before. 95 97 95 
15 lll 156 151 
45 114 194 233 
75 110 179 283 
135 101 130 240 














shown that the blood sugar curve produced by galactose is 
invariably depressed if both galactose and glucose are fed. On 
examining the data in Table III, it will be seen that when galac- 
tose and dextrose are administered together, the hyperglycemia 
produced is not much more marked than that following inges- 
tion of glucose alone. 
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The possible effect of an altered rate of absorption of galactose 
when the two sugars are fed together, must not be omitted from 























TABLE III. 
Showing the Effect of Glucose and Fructose Ingestion on Galactose Tolerance 
in Dog 9. 
Male. Weight 8.2 kilos. 
Blood sugar per 100 ce. 
Time after | | | as gm. — gm. 
ingestion, 24.6 ' 24.6 P 24.6 ‘ | galactose | galactose 
Seoine. | aoe. Pi at me | ase. | ate. 
| glucose. fructose. 
min mg. | mg. mg. | mg. mg. 
Before. wt | 99 | 9 | 106 107 
15 7 | «613 «|| «st | 186 | 187 
45 138 | 135 | 270 | 4149 27 
75 136 178 370 «| ~—«180 344 
135 120 102 226 235 240 
255 110 115 
TABLE IV. 
Showing the Effect of Glucose and Fructose Ingestion on Galactose Tolerance 
in Dog 20. 


Male. Weight 9.8 kilos. 














Blood sugar per 100 ce. 
Feneie | on gm. | a gm. 
ingestion. Pn 29. ’ 29.4 galactose galactose 
Soalan. ——_ | aussie. one : | on, 5, 
glucose. | fructose. 
min. mg. mg. mg. | mg. mg. 
Before. 92 9 9 | 92 90 
15 lll 126 146 156 155 
45 130 165 200 200 210 
75 112 162 | 288 . 210 254 
135 110 160 316 242 | 300 
255 | | 9% 97 86| 103 








consideration. If for a given period only half as much galactose 
were to enter the circulation, one might expect a slower increase 
in the blood sugar than would occur if the absorption rate were 
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twice as rapid. However, any objection based on this assump- 
tion is untenable because if the absorption rate were the impor- 
tant factor, levulose, when fed with galactose should exert an 
even greater effect in depressing galactose hyperglycemia. This 
does not occur. In most experiments, the ingestion of levulose 
together with galactose was followed by as great an increase in the 
blood sugar as in the feeding experiments with galactose alone. 
It is to be admitted, however, that in a few cases, levulose de- 
pressed to a slight extent the galactose tolerance curve. 

MacLean and de Wesselow (5) explain the appearance of the 
normal sugar tolerance curve by assuming that the carbohydrate 
storage mechanism comes into action at about a threshold of 
0.16 to 0.17 per cent blood sugar. This view finds support in 
Foster who postulates a stimulation of the glycogenic function. 
Probable though this may be, there is actually little direct evi- 
dence to show that glycogén formation would account for the 
removal of most of the excess sugar from the circulation. Since 
the liver is the main site of glycogen synthesis, almost complete 
destruction of the liver parenchyma should result in a marked 
carbohydrate intolerance. As will be shown in a forthcoming 
publication, this does occur to some extent, but the increased 
hyperglycemia and glycuresis under these conditions account 
for only a fraction of the absorbed sugar. One might speculate 
on the possibility that in liver derangements, other tissues assume 
a greater share of the burden of glycogen formation and storage. 
There are, however, indications that the maintenance of the 
blood sugar within certain concentrations is under hormone 
control and that this mechanism is stimulated to greater activity 
by excessive amounts of glucose. 

We believe that the results of our feeding experiments with 
galactose plus glucose lend some support to the “stimulation” 
theory. The accumulation of a certain concentration of glucose 
in the blood seems to provoke a more rapid rate of sugar removal. 
When galactose alone is fed, as shown both in the experiments of 
Foster and in our own experiments, the drop in blood sugar does 
not begin until after it has reached a relatively high level (240 to 
290 mg. in Foster’s experiments; 240 to 440 mg. in ours). An 
explanation that may perhaps be offered is that galactose, as 
such, does not provide as efficient a stimulus as does dextrose. 
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The eventual break in the curve is due partly to the excretion of 
some of the sugar and in part, perhaps, to the accumulation in 
the blood of some of the transformation products of galactose, 
including possibly at least one of the isomeric forms of glucose. 
The mechanism concerned with the removal of sugar from the 


TABLE V. 


Showing the Effect of Glucose and Fructose on the Glycuresis following 
Galactose Ingestion. 























Urine Urine 
Dog No. Weight. Sugar. volume sugar 
per 24 hrs. | per 24 hrs. 
kg. ce. gm. 
29 10.4 31.2 gm. fructose. 225 1.08 
31.2 “ glucose. 230 0.77 
31.2 “ galactose. 330 14.72 
31.2 “ ” plus 31.2 395 9.32 
gm. glucose. 
31.2 gm. galactose plus 31.2 
gm. fructose. 445 14.70 
30 10.5 31.5 gm. fructose. 730 0.98 
31.5 “ glucose. 1, 050 1.36 
31.5 “ galactose. 1, 125 10.80 
31.5 “ ” plus 31.5 
gm. glucose. 435 7.83 
31.5 gm. galactose plus 31.5 
gm. fructose. 570 9.34 
31 8.3 24.9 gm. fructose. 480 0.99 
24.9 “ glucose. 500 1.79 
24.9 “ galactose. 430 9.76 
24.9 “ va plus 24.9 
gm. glucose. 475 5.65 
24.9 gm. galactose plus 24.9 
gm. fructose. 205 10.25 








circulation would thus be provided with the necessary stimulus. 
That this is not altogether a vague speculation, is supported by 
our findings that in the presence of sufficient glucose excessive 
hyperglycemia due to galactose is prevented. 

The urinary sugar was determined by Benedict’s method (6). 
The data in Table V show that the ingestion either of glucose. or 
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of of fructose (3 gm. per kilo of body weight) results in a slight 
glycuresis. In the case of galactose, on the other hand, the 
glycosuria is very marked, more than one-third of the ingested 
sugar being excreted. When dextrose is fed together with 
he galactose, less sugar is excreted than when only galactose is given. 
It is to be noted that the diminished glycuresis under these con- 
ditions is associated with a lowered blood sugar level. 


SUMMARY. 


When administered to dogs, fructose is less effective than 
rs. glucose in producing alimentary hyperglycemia. On the other 
hand, the feeding of galactose results in a very marked increase 
8 in the blood sugar concentration. 
7 Following the ingestion of fructose and galactose, the urine 
' contains reducing substances other than these monosaccharides. 
The presence of sufficient glucose in the circulation prevents 
the excessive hyperglycemia due to galactose. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE DETERMINATION OF BLOOD 
UREA. 


By JEANETTE ALLEN BEHRE. 


(From the Department of Chemistry, Cornell University Medical College, 
New York City.) 


(Received for publication, March 17, 1923.) 


For the determination of urea in the blood, it has been cus- 
‘tomary in this laboratory to use finely ground soy bean meal 
added to whole blood. At one time, when no fresh soy beans were 
available, an extract of jack bean meal, made according to Folin’s 
(1) directions, was used for class work in the determination of urea 
in beef blood. The results obtained in this instance were markedly 
lower than those which we had previously found (using soy bean 
meal) for the urea content of the blood of this species. Indeed, 
1 cc. of the dilute (1:20) extract of jack bean powder added di- 
rectly to the blood yielded a urea nitrogen for beef blood amount- 
ing to only 30 per cent or less of the total non-protein nitrogen, 
while with fresh powdered soy bean a figure representing approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the total non-protein nitrogen was obtained. 
Preliminary trials showed that using either the jack bean extract 
or the powdered soy bean, it was possible to recover urea added 
to the blood quantitatively and that ammonia or urea contained 
in the soy bean meal did not account for the difference in the 
results. 

A systematic investigation of the cause of the difference by the 
two procedures was therefore undertaken. It was found early 
in the work that the differences apparently depended upon the 
quantity of soy bean used, either in solid form, or in 
the form of extract, and it was possible to obtain a graded series 
of urea figures from the same blood, by using extracts of different 
concentrations. 

Experiments showed that 0.5 ce. of a 5 per cent extract of soy 
bean meal, made by shaking the meal with permutit and 15 per 
cent alcohol according to Folin’s directions for jack bean extract 
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(1), was the minimum amount which was certain to yield com- 
plete recovery of 50 mg. of urea added to 100 cc. of blood. We 
commonly employed 1 ce. of a 5 per cent extract of soy bean, which 
yielded results practically identical with those given by 0.5 ce. 

For comparison with the dilute extract we used either a small 
amount of soy bean meal or a concentrated extract of soy bean. 
0.5 gm. of soy bean meal yields no detectable ammonia when 
incubated alone or with pure urea solutions, but it results in much 
higher blood urea figures than does a dilute extract. Amounts of 
meal greater than 1 gm. yield appreciable amounts of ammonia 
nitrogen and, in an attempt to obtain a maximum blood urea 
figure, we made 50 per cent extracts of the meal, which were 
entirely ammonia-free. These were made by stirring the proper 
amount of meal with permutit and dilute alcohol (15 per cent) 
for about 3 minutes in centrifuge tubes, centrifuging, and pouring 
the thick supernatant fluid through coarse cheese-cloth. Up to 
5 or 6 cc. of such an extract incubated for 10 minutes with pure 
urea solutions, gave theoretical figures for the nitrogen just as 
did the dilute extract. 

These large amounts of concentrated extract gave a somewhat 
greater increase in apparent blood urea than did 0.5 gm. of meal, 
and they were used in most of this work. However, they do not 
retain their activity for more than a few hours and for comparison 
with the dilute extracts 0.5 gm. of meal, which yields no appreci- 
able ammonia, can be used to equal advantage. 

5 per cent extracts of fresh jack bean, prepared in the same way, 
yielded approximately the same figures from beef blood as the 
5 per cent extracts from the soy bean. Concentrated jack bean 
extracts, however, gave less of an increase over the figure obtained 
with dilute extracts than did concentrated extracts of soy bean. 
Since, according to Mateer and Marshall (2), the jack bean con- 
tains over fifteen times as much urease as the soy bean, our 5 
per cent jack bean extracts should have contained more urease 
than our 50 per cent soy bean extracts. It would thus seem that 
the high figures for urea in blood obtained with concentrated 
extracts were not due simply to a high urease concentration. In 
order to test this question we have made a few determinations 
of the urease content of the soy and jack bean extracts employed 
in the urea determinations in blood. 
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We followed the method of Van Slyke and Cullen (3), allowing 
1 ec. of the urease to act upon 5 cc. of a 6 per cent urea solution 
containing buffer salts, made according to their directions. The 
action was allowed to proceed at 20°C. for 15 minutes, when the 
alkali was added and the tubes were aerated. We used 15 ce. , 
of 0.1 n HCl in the receiving tubes and determined the ammonia 
by titration. It was found that under these conditions the 50 
per cent soy bean extract was able to convert practically ten times 
as much urea as the 5 per cent soy bean extract, whereas the 5 
per cent jack bean extract hydrolyzed from 7.5 to 8 times as much 
as the 5 per cent soy bean, or very nearly as much as the concen- 
trated soy bean extract. Thus the ammonia formed by the action 
of the 5 per cent soy bean extract under these conditions neutral- 
ized an average of 1.62 cc. of 0.1 Nn HCl; that from the 50 per 
cent soy bean extract 15.8 cc.; and that from the 5 per cent jack 
bean extract 12.57 cc. The 5 per cent extracts of jack and soy 
beans, nevertheless, gave the same urea figures in blood, while 1 
ec. of the 50 per cent extract showed an increase of 2 to 3 mg. of 
apparent urea nitrogen over the figure obtained with dilute 
extracts. 

These results are hardly conclusive, but they appear to show 
that the increase in apparent urea when concentrated soy bean 
extracts are used does not bear a direct relationship to the con- 
centration of urease, but involves some other factor. It is possible 
that the results are due to a second enzyme, present in relatively 
low concentration in soy bean, so that its action is only noticeable 
when high concentrations of the bean are used. It would be of 
interest to investigate other urease-containing beans in regard 
to this point. 

We also tried the effect upon blood urea figures of using a com- 
mercial urease preparation in different amounts (Hynson, Westcott 
and Dunning) in the form of tablets and found that it behaved 
in the same way as did soy bean extracts. To give their maximal 
effect the tablets must be either ground or dissolved before they 
are added to the blood. The difference between the apparent 
urea figure in beef blood obtained from one tablet and that from 
three tablets is approximately the same as the difference between 
the figures when | cc. of 5 per cent extract and 2 cc. of 50 per cent 
extract of soy bean are used. 
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In the determinations from 0.5 to 2 ec. of the blood were 
treated with 2 or 3 cc. of distilled water, 3 drops of acid phosphate 
buffer solution (1), and the urease; and the mixture was incubated 
at 45-50° for 10 minutes. Longer periods of incubation had no 
effect upon the ammonia obtained. After the period of incuba- 
tion 4 drops of caprylic alcohol and about a gram of solid sodium 
carbonate were added and the mixtures aerated, first slowly, 
then as rapidly as possible, for about 30 minutes, using 2 cc. of 
0.1 n HCl in the absorbing tubes. At: the end of this time the 
blood tubes were disconnected and aeration of the receiving tubes 
was continued for 10 minutes to remove the greater part of the 
caprylic alcohol. The solutions were then washed into volumetric 
flasks, nesslerized, and read in a colorimeter against ammonium 
chloride standards. Parallel ammonium chloride and urea con- 
trols were frequently run in series with the blood. Fresh extracts 
were made up each day. 

Table I shows a comparison of urea nitrogen figures in whole 
beef blood when dilute and concentrated soy bean extracts and 
soy bean meal were used. The increase with concentrated extract 
is somewhat greater when | cc. of blood is used in the determina- 
tion than when 2 ce. are used. Duplicate determinations with 
the same urease solution yielded figures which showed close 
agreement. 

Most of the human bloods examined also show a higher apparent 
urea content when concentrated extract is used, but the differences 
are not so great in most instances as with beef blood. The bloods 
analyzed were all obtained from hospital cases.!_ It will be seen 
from Table II that the increase in the urea figure due to concen- 
trated extract is usually not so marked in the nephritic bloods. 
A ease of bichloride of mercury poisoning, on the other hand, 
with very high urea nitrogen, shows an increase with concentrated 
extract of about 45 mg. per 100 cc. above the figure obtained with 
dilute extract. From the figures so far obtained, one could draw 
no conclusion as to the possible clinical significance of the sub- 
stance yielding increased urea following use of greater quantities 
of soy bean. 
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1 We are indebted to Dr. Wm. G. Lyle, Director of the Harriman Re- 
search Laboratory, Roosevelt Hospital, for these bloods. 
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Showing a Comparison of the Figures for Urea Nitrogen in Beef Blood When 
Small and Large Amounts of Soy Bean are Used for 
Hydrolysis of the Urea. 





| 
} 


Urea nitrogen per 100 cc. of blood. 






































| Amount of athe _ ee 
Samole NO} in determi | With te. | witho.sem.| ‘apparent , 
extract. of meal. - With 1 ce. Seem. 
| ‘ of dilute eaten 
extract. extract. 
| ce. mg. mg. mg. mg. my. 
. | 2 8.1 13.4 5.3 24.0* 24.5 
— 2 i 9.1 16.2 7.1 11.6 12.0 
1 z= 12.8 18.8 6.0 24.5* 24.5 
1 | 2 10.5 17.2 6.7 
With 2 ce. 
of concen- 
trated 
extract. 
ea ee 8.1 15.6 7.5 8.6 8.8 
2 | 32 8.8 15.0 6.1 
4 | 2 9.3 16.7 6.3 22.2° 21.7 
. tf ¥ 9.8 15.8 6.0 10.5 9.2 
6 | 2 8.1 12.8 4.7 12.0 11.1 
7 | 2 9.6 16.0 6.3 
. + 10.0 16.7 6.7 
8 | 2 9.8 16.0 6.1 
9 | 2 9.3 13.8 4.5 
10 | 2 10.1 16.7 6.6 25.0* 23.7 
no | 2 10.3 17.7 7.3 22.7* 21.0 
= 10.0 20.7 10.7 22.0* 22.7 
4 28 10.8 19.9 9.1 
ins Biac 10.6 19.7 9.1 22.2* 23.0 
1 | 06 13.0 25.0 12.0 
With 0.5 ce, | Wien S 208 
extract. oak. 
10 | 1 12.5 24.2 11.7 
12 1 10.1 27.0 16.9 
13 1 11.7 21.0 9.2 21.2* 21.5 
13 1 11.7 19.7 8.0 














* Pure solutions. 











TABLE II. 
Showing a Comparison of Urea Nitrogen Figures in Human Bloods When 
Dilute and Concentrated Soy Bean Extracts Are Used. 














Diagnosis. 


























ay and syphilis. 


Hypertension, mild nephritis. 


Bichloride of mercury poisoning. 


Tuberculosis and pleurisy. 
™ of lung. 

Acute bronchitis. 

Bronchitis and tonsilitis. 

Empyema; acute bronchitis. 

Carcinoma of liver (died). 

Large liver and spleen. 


Ulcer and general stomach trouble. 
Chronic gastritis. 
Ulcer of stomach. 
Hyperacidity of stomach, general 


Hypertension and slight cardiac 
hypertrophy. 


Hypertrophy of prostate. 
Lethargic encephalitis. 
Urethral calculi. 


Urea nitrogen per 100 cc. of blood. | 
— With dilute! With con- | In rease 
1 dilute with con- 
at | coos. | oer” 
i mg. mg. mg. 
: 1 92.0 92.0 0.0 Nephritis. 
2 84.0 78.0 | —6.0 - 
3 37.5 39.0 1.5 e 
4 40.5 42.5 2.0 . 
5 16.3 19.2 3.0 
6 26.7 30.7 4.0 “ 
7 81.0 85.0 4.0 - 
8 72.5 79.0 6.5 « 
9 17.7 21.2 3.5 
10 12.5 15.0 2.5 Diabetes. 
il 14.8 19.5 4.6 ” 
12 21.0 | 22.7 1.7 « 
13 18.7 24.0 5.2 ” 
14 12.8 22.7 9.9 sad 
15 23.0 29.5 6.5 ad 
16 30.0 36.5 6.5 Uremia. 
17 139.4 182.0 42.6 
18 15.0 18.7 3.7 Pneumonia. 
19 13.1 17.7 4.6 a 
20 8.7 | 14.6 5.8 
21 12.5 16.7 4.2 
22 13.5 20.1 6.6 
23 15.2 25.7 10.4 
24 27.7 | 34.5 6.7 
25 14.5 | 20.7 6.2 
26 7.0 11.7 5.0 
27 31.2 40.0 8.7 Cholelithiasis. 
28 16.4 19.2 2.8 
29 10.1 15.0 4.8 
30 12.1 18.7 6.6 
31 9.3 12.8 3.5 
asthenia. 
32 9.8 15.0 §.1 
33 16.2 28.7 17.0 Hypertension. 
34 20.7 28.2 7.5 Aortic stenosis. 
35 13.1 20.3 7.2 
36 13.1 | 18.7 | 5.6 
37 14.7 | 20.1 5.3 
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The substance responsible for the increase when greater con- 
centrations are used is chiefly contained in the corpuscles. In 
plasma concentrated extracts gave only slightly higher figures 
than dilute extracts. The results in this connection are given in 
Table III. The increase is greatest when small amounts of cor- 
puscles are used in the determinations. 


TABLE III. 
Showing the Distribution of “Pseudo Urea’’ Nitrogen between Corpuscles 
and Plasma of Beef Blood. 


With dilute extract. With concentrated extract.| Increase in 

















Character of fluid. —— 
0.5 ce. lee. 2 ce. 5 ce. nitrogen. 
mg. mg. mg. mg. mg. 
Whole blood. 10.0 20.7 10.7 
Corpuscles. 15.0 30.0 15.0 
Whole blood. 10.6 19.7 9.1 
Corpuscles. 10.3 25.2 . 14.8 
Whole blood. 12.2 26.2 14.0 
Corpuscles. 10.8 34.0 23.1 
Whole blood. 10.3 17.7 7.3 
Plasma. 11.0 10.5 0.5 
Whole blood. 8.1 15.6 7.5 
Plasma. 9.6 11.8 2.2 
Whole blood. 11.0 18.7 7.7 
Corpuscles. 11.7 33.0 21.2 
Plasma. 10.5 13.8 3.3 
Whole blood. 10.1 17.0 6.8 | 
Corpuscles. 10.0 30.2 20.0 
Plasma. 9.3 11.7 2.8 














It was obviously of interest to determine whether the different 
results obtained with the different amounts of soy bean would 
also be found in protein-free filtrates. Table IV records the re- 
sults of experiments on this question with beef and human blood. 
The difference in effect of concentrated extract is found to be 
very slight or negligible in beef blood filtrates obtained by heat 








TABLE IV. 
Showing the Figures for Blood Urea Obtained with Dilute and Concentrated 
Urease Extracts with Whole Blood and Tungstic Acid Filtrates. 








Urea nitrogen per 100 cc. 
| of blood. 












































’ oo | Material analyzed. | _ With a. | Diagnosis. 
P tered jcomcen- with | 
estact. | tzatod leone: 
| | extract. 
my. mg. mg. 
Beef 1. Blood. 8.8 | 15.0}; 6.1 
; | Filtrate. 10.1 | 10.3 | 0.2 
= 2. | Bieod. 9.3)}13.8 | 4.5 
Filtrate. 8.2/ 8.6] 0.3 | 
“ 3. | Blood. 11.7 | 20.3) 8.5 | 
| Filtrate I. | 12.5 | 13.8] 1.3 
| “ IE | 10.7] 11.3] 0.6 
Human. Blood. 26.7 | 30.7 | 4.0 | Nephritic. 
Filtrate. 27.0 | 29.6 | 2.6 
« | Blood. 72.5|79.0| 6.5 “ 
Filtrate.. 73.0 | 78.0} 5.0 
* | Blood. 30.0 | 36.5 | 6.5 | Uremia. 
| Filtrate. 28.2 | 30.0} 1.7 
cn Blood. | 34.0 | 81.5 | 47.5 | Mercury poisoning. 
| Filtrate. | 17.6 | 19.0} 1.4 
« | Blood. | 14.8| 19.5 | 4.6 | Diabetic. 
| Filtrate. | 13.3 | 15.6 | 2.3 
«| Blood. | 8.7/2.0] 52] « 
Filtrate. 13.8 | 17.6 | 1.7 
° | Blood. | 9.3 | 12.8 | 3.5 | Hyperacidity of stomach. 
Filtrate. 10.6 | 12.1} 1.5 
| 
“ Blood. 12.1 | 18.7 | 6.6 | Ulcer of stomach. 
Filtrate. 10.8 | 11.0] 0.1 
” | Blood. 31.2 | 40.0 | 8.7 | Cholelithiasis. 
Filtrate. | 31.2 | 31.4] 0.2 
* | Blood. 10.1 | 15.0 | 4.8 | Chronic bronchitis. 
| Filtrate. 10.2} 11.8] 1.6 a 
” | Blood. | 20.7 | 28.2 | 7.5 | Aortic stenosis. 
| Filtrate. | 17.2 | 18.2] 1.0 
' 
” Blood. 23.0 | 29.5 | 6.5 | Diabetes. 
Filtrate. 21.5 | 22.5] 1.0 
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coagulation or tungstic acid precipitation. Filtrates from some 
human blood samples, however, show a definite increase with 
concentrated urease, though this is not so great as the increase 
found in the same samples of whole blood. 

Experiments now being carried out upon trichloroacetic acid 
filtrates seem to indicate that a compound which reacts only with 
concentrated soy bean is present to a certain extent in these 
filtrates. 

We have tried a few experiments to determine something of 
the nature of the compound responsible for the increased am- 
monia when greater amounts of soy bean are used. 

Beef blood, coagulated by heat before addition of the enzyme, 
fails to show any increase in apparent urea after use of the con- 
centrated urease extract. 

Hydrolysis of the blood by heating with dilute acid or incuba- 
tion at body temperature fails to increase the free urea. 

The compound in beef blood responsible for the increase is not 
lost by dialysis of the blood in collodion bags against running water 
for periods of 20 to 24 hours. The dialyzed blood showed no 
urea when dilute soy bean extract was used, while the concentrated 
extract yields the equivalent of 5 to 6.5 mg. of urea nitrogen per 
100 cc. of original blood. 

The increase in apparent urea nitrogen with concentrated 
extract was not found in raw milk nor did the results of one ex- 
periment on rabbit muscle indicate that it was present in that 
tissue. 


SUMMARY. 


When the soy bean urease method is applied to whole blood, 
the urea obtained is partially determined by the amount of meal 
or concentration of extract employed. In beef blood the apparent 
urea content may be increased by 50 per cent when a concentrated 
soy bean extract is used, though either concentrated or dilute 
extract will recover added urea quantitatively. Many human 
bloods also show a marked difference in urea content in relation 
to the concentration of the enzyme used. 

Filtrates from beef blood (obtained by heat coagulation or by 
the use of tungstic acid) show practically no variation in relation 
to the concentration of enzyme employed. 
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Tungstiec acid filtrates from human bloods usually show some 
increase with concentrated extract, but in many instances this 
increase may be very slight. 

The compound responsible for the increase when large amounts 
of soy bean are used is present chiefly, if not wholly, in the cor- 
puscles. It does not diffuse through collodion. Incubation, 
heat coagulation, or heating with dilute acid failed to increase 
the true urea content of whole blood. Moreover, the ability to 
produce this additional ammonia from the blood does not seem 
to be related to the urease concentration of the enzyme employed, 
but is evidently dependent upon other factors. It is possible 
that two enzymes are present in soy bean meal and crude extracts. 
_ The “pseudo urea” found in a number of filtrates from human 
blood may represent a considerable proportion of the ‘‘undeter- 
mined” nitrogen in such bloods. 

Our results indicate that the true urea content of blood is best 
represented by the urea figure obtained from blood filtrates. 
These figures are the same or slightly lower than the figures ob- 
tained from whole blood with small amounts of enzyme. Whether 
or not filtrates should be used exclusively for routine clinical work 
is a question which can better be answered when the significance 
of the ‘pseudo urea” in relation to pathological bloods is better 
understood. The results obtained with human bloods suggest 
very definitely that it would be worth while to study the apparent 
urea content of these bloods (using whole blood) with small 
and with large amounts of soy bean. We are attempting to 
study the question further. 


In conclusion I wish to express my thanks to Professor S. R. 
Benedict for his advice throughout the work. 
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The action of nitrous acid upon proteins is not clearly under- 
stood. It is generally agreed that an important and primary 
reaction is the deamination of any free amino groups of the 
protein molecule with the liberation of their nitrogen, which 
may be measured quantitatively, as for example, in the well 
known apparatus of Van Slyke. The possibility of secondary 
reactions whose chemistry is less clearly understood has been 
suggested, but has not been carefully investigated. 


A study of the properties of the various products obtained after the 
treatment of proteins with nitrous acid, the so called desamino or deam- 
inized proteins, by different experimental procedures shows marked dis- 
crepancies. The greater number of products have been obtained by 
various modifications of the procedure described by Skraup and Hoernes (1). 
These investigators warmed casein with glacial acetic acid and by the 
addition of boiling water obtained a solution of casein in acetic acid. The 
solution was cooled and sodium nitrite was gradually added in the presence 
of a slow current of carbon dioxide. After standing for 4 hours, the mix- 
ture was heated on the water bath until foaming ceased. The same genera! 
procedure was adopted for other proteins studied by Skraup and his pupils 
except that, with soluble proteins, the preliminary heating with acetic acid 
was not necessary. Neither the duration of the heating on the water bath 
nor the temperature of the bath, factors which, in the light of the results to 
be reported in the present paper, seem of considerable importance, is given. 
Levites (2) employed a modification of this method. Casein was mixed 





* Certain preliminary experiments were carried out by Mr. R. C. Corley 
in the Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry of the University of Lllinois 
under the direction of the senior author (L). Desaminocaseins A, B, and C 
were prepared by Mr. M.S. Dunn in the same laboratory. 
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with an equal weight of solid potassium nitrite and, after addition of 
water, the mixture was heated on the water bath (temperature not stated) 
until the foaming ceased. After cooling, the desaminocasein was precipi- 
tated by the addition of acetic acid or by alcohol and ether. In a later 
method of Levites (3), casein was mixed with 10 per cent acetic acid and the 
mixture shaken in a machine until a fine emulsion was obtained. Sodium 
nitrite was then added slowly and the mixture was heated at 40° until 
foaming ceased. Dunn and Lewis (4) added glacial acetic acid drop by 
drop to a suspension of casein in water, and the mixture was vigorously 
stirred for 1} hours. At the end of this period solution of the casein was 
obtained and sodium nitrite was added drop by drop with continued stirring 
for 14 hours. The product was allowed to stand at room temperature (in 
some cases at 35°) for 18 hours and then filtered off, washed, and dried. The 
yields of desaminocasein obtained by this method were larger than those 
reported by Skraup or Levites. Other investigators (5 to 11) have used 
the original method of Skraup and Hoernes or very slight modifications of 
it. Treves and Salomone (6) worked at 0°, room temperature, and at 34-40° 
and employed hydrochloric acid in place of acetic acid. 

Dunn and Lewis (4) were unable to determine the presence of any free 
amino nitrogen in the desaminocasein prepared by them. Herzig and Lieb 
(12), on the other hand, observed that the desamino proteins prepared by 
them according to the procedure of Skraup and Hoernes (1) contained as 
much free amino nitrogen as the original proteins themselves and concluded 
that their results were to be explained by a hydrolysis of the molecule with 
a consequent formation of new amino groups. In view of the fact that the 
proteins were heated for some time in the presence of relatively strong 
acetic acid and sodium nitrite, such an explanation of their results appears 
probable. Dunn and Schmidt (13) found no free amino nitrogen in casein 
which had been deaminized at 0°. 


In Table I are collected the data which concern two important 
protein reactions, the biuret and Millon’s, for the various deam- 
inized proteins reported in the literature. Marked variations 
in the properties of the same protein prepared by different in- 
vestigators are evident. Millon’s reaction is reported positive 
in all desamino proteins prepared by the first method of Levites 
(2), in which the protein is warmed with sodium nitrite, but not 
in the presence of acetic acid. With the exception of the product 
of Dunn and Lewis (4), in the preparation of which heat was not 
employed, no other desamino proteins react positively in this 
test. Similar differences are seen in the biuret reaction. 

In view of these facts, a study has been made of the tyrosine 
content of desaminocasein prepared by the various methods 
described. It seemed probable that the alleged destruction of 
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TABLE I. 
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Properties of Deaminized Proteins as Prepared by Various Methods Described 
in the Literature. 

















Protein. Temperature. — ae Observer. 
i oe *C. 
Casein. | Water bath. Negative. | Negative.* | Skraup and 
Hoernes (1). 
- a o. & Positive. | Positive. Levites (2). 
3 40 Doubtful. | Negative. - 
20 Positive. | Positive.t | Dunn and Lewis 
(4). 
Gelatin. | Water bath.t * Levites (2). 
“ 40 “ “ (3). 
« | Water bath. “ Skraup (5). 
Ovalbumin. | 0, 20, 34 Doubtful. | Negative. | Treves and 
Salomone (6). 
” Water bath - ” Skraup and 
after some Kaas (7). 
hours at 
room tem- 
perature. 

- 35-40 Negative. | Doubtful. | Schiff (8). 

. Water bath.t Positive. | Positive. Levites (2). 
Vitellin. 40 Doubtful. | Negative.{ - a 
Gliadin. 40 Weak or “ (3). 

nega- 
tive. 
Serum glo- 
bulin. Water bath. Doubtful. | Doubtful. | Lampel (9). 
Edestin. . « Traxl (10). 
Peptone Room. Negative | Negative. | Shrétter (11). 
(Witte). | or very | 
weak. | 














* No tyrosine could be isolated on hydrolysis. 
} Heated on water bath with potassium nitrite and cooled before the 
addition of acetic acid. 
t Tyrosine was isolated by crystallization from the products of acid 


hydrolysis. 


§ Deaminized gelatin was reported by Skraup to give as strong a biuret 
reaction as gelatin; the color, however, was observed to be more reddish 
than with normal gelatin. 

“ The absence of tyrosine was established by direct determination. 
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tyrosine! might be a secondary reaction not concerned with the 
primary reaction of the deamination of the free amino groups, 
and that the decreased percentages of amino-acids, other than 
lysine, e.g. arginine and histidine, reported in deaminized proteins 
(1, 9, 14) might be similarly explained. The results obtained 
have been in confirmation of this theory and have shown that 
treatment with sodium nitrite and acetic acid after deamination has 
been completed, may result in the partial destruction of the tyrosine, 
the extent of the destruction being proportional to the time of action 
of the reagents and the temperature. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


Casein was prepared by the method of Van Slyke and Bos- 
worth (15) except that the final treatment with ammonium 
oxalate was omitted. Two different samples of casein were used 
in the deamination experiments in Table II. Desaminocaseins 
A, B, and C were prepared from casein 1, while all the other 
desaminocaseins were prepared from casein 2. As far as possible 
the methods of Skraup and Hoernes (1) and Levites (2, 3) were 
followed exactly. It was assumed that by water bath tempera- 
ture a boiling water bath was meant, and the reactions were 
carried out at this temperature in Skraup’s (1) and Levites’s (2) 
first method. The time required in the heating until the cessa- 
tion of foaming varied somewhat in the different experiments 
and as the importance of the time element was not fully recognized 
at first, no careful record of this was made. However, the 
variation in the period of heating was not markedly different 
in preparations made by the same method. 

In the preparation of desaminocaseins N and O, the tempera- 
ture was kept as low as possible, between 0 and 3°. 30 per cent 
sodium nitrite solution was cooled to 0° and the casein suspended 
in it with vigorous shaking. Glacial acetic acid which had been 
cooled as much as possible without obtaining solidification was 
added and the mixture kept at 0-3° in an ice-salt bath. The 


1 “Von den Monoaminosiuren ist zu sagen dass ihr Gehalt quantitativ 
wahrscheinlich unverindert bleibt, mit Ausnahme des Tyrosins, das bei 
allen Desamidoproteinen fehlt’”’? (3). Dunn and Lewis (4), however, 
isolated tyrosine from the products of hydrolysis of desaminocasein pre- 
pared by them. 
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reaction was allowed to proceed at this temperature for 5 hours 
in the case of desaminocasein N and for 7 hours with desamino- 
casein O. Inasmuch as Dunn and Schmidt (13) have shown 
that deamination of casein is complete under these conditions 
in 1 hour, it was considered that ample time for complete deamina- 
tion was afforded. 

Tyrosine was determined according to the method of Folin 


and Looney (16). The colorimetric method for the determina- 


TABLE II. 
Tyrosine Content of Deaminized Casein Prepared by Various Methods. 








Protein. _ Methods of preparation. 
per cent 

SE cue sok oegaewrces 5.77 
Desaminocasein A............ 3.90 | Dunn and Lewis (4). 

* a ee 4.54 - a me ee, 

a eich icddaaedad 5.39 | Same as A18 (Dunn and Lewis, 4). 
OS Ee Cee rere 5.94 
Desaminocasein D........... 3.98 | Levites (2). 

- ee 2.79 . (3). 

a _ ee 3.28 ¥ (8). 

« Miccihewssey on 3.50 | Skraup and Hoernes (1). 

« Plcasidiwcuioes 4.18 | Dunn and Lewis (4). 

ae Mii ccieuhnetossed 3.59 . - - (4). 

” ee 4.37 | Same as A18 (Dunn and Lewis, 4). 

- ee 5.28 | Lewis (see text). 

* is ieee teiee 5.05 = ¢P | 











* These caseins were filtered off as soon as they precipitated in contact 
with the acetic acid and sodium nitrite. At this time only about one-half 
of the free amino nitrogen had reacted. Cf. Dunn and Lewis (4), p. 333. 

7 All the desaminocaseins which follow in the table were prepared from 
this sample of casein. 


tion of tyrosine by the use of Folin’s phenol reagent has been 
criticized on the basis of non-specificity (17). In the modifica- 
tion of Folin and Looney, the tryptophane, the behavior of which 
in the reaction has been questioned, is precipitated by mercuric 
sulfate in the presence of sulfuric acid. In a recent comparison 
of the methods for the determination of tyrosine, Fiirth and 
Fleischmann (18) have concluded that bromination of the prod- 
ucts of hydrolysis of proteins after removal of the substances 
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precipitated by phosphotungstic acid gave results for tyrosine 
most nearly correct. They obtained 5.2 and 5.3 per cent of tyro- 
sine in casein by this method. This compares favorably with 
the figures, 5.36 and 5.32 per cent reported by Folin and Looney 
(16) for the tyrosine content of casein by their new method. 
We have obtained slightly higher results, 5.77 and 5.94 per cent 
for the casein used in the present investigation. 

It is to be borne in mind, however, that the method of Folin 
and Looney, as well as most other methods for the estimation 
of tyrosine, except the direct determination by isolation of the 
pure substance, which is tedious and inaccurate, depends upon 
the reaction of a phenol nucleus. Hence in the present series of 
experiments, although the results are for convenience reported 
as tyrosine, they may best be interpreted as significant of the 
phenol groups which have not reacted with the nitrite-acetic 
acid mixture in such a way as to render no longer possible the 
reactions characteristic of a phenol. It is probable that p- 
hydroxyphenyllactic acid, a possible product of the simple deam- 
ination of tyrosine, would react as would tyrosine and its 
presence in a deaminized protein instead of tyrosine would make 
it appear that the tyrosine content was not altered. Hence 
results which show an actual diminution of the group responsible 
for the reaction of Folin are significant as indicating an alteration 
of the phenol ring, so that it no longer reacts positively, and 
thus indicate a change in the tyrosine content. 

The results obtained for the tyrosine content of the deaminized 
caseins prepared by the various methods discussed are presented 
in Table II. It will be noted that there is a wide variation in 
the percentage of tyrosine, from 5.39 (desaminocasein C) and 
5.28 (desaminocasein N) to 2.79 (desaminocasein E) per cent. 
The percentages of tyrosine which differed least from that of the 
original casein were observed in desaminocaseins, in the prepara- 
tion of which the deamination had been carried out at low tem- 
peratures (desaminocaseins N and QO), or in those which had 
been removed from contact with the nitrite and acid shortly 
after the reaction had begun (desaminocaseins C and M) and 
before they were completely deaminized. Moreover, desamino- 
casein N, which was allowed to remain in contact with the acetic 
acid-nitrite mixture at 0° for 5 hours, contained slightly more 
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tyrosine than a similar preparation (desaminocasein O) which 
was allowed to react for the longer period of 7 hours. The desam- 
inocasein D prepared by the first method of Levites (2), in which 
the protein was not heated after the addition of the acetic acid, 
had changed less in its content of tyrosine than had the desamino- 
caseins prepared by methods in which the proteins were heated 
in acid solution (desaminocaseins E, F, and G). Finally, des- 
aminocasein prepared according to the method of Dunn and 
Lewis (4), in which no heating was employed, but which stood 
at room temperature for a considerable period of time (desamino- 
caseins A, B, H, and L), showed losses of tyrosine which varied, 
being greatest with desaminocasein L and least with desamino- 
casein B. With one exception (desaminocasein L), the tyrosine 
content of all these products was higher than that of deaminized 
caseins prepared according to methods of Levites and Skraup. 
These experiments served to demonstrate that it was possible 
to deaminize casein without a marked alteration in the tyrosine 
content of the product as compared with the original casein. 
In order to supply further experimental evidence in support 
of the view that the destruction of tyrosine was a secondary 
reaction, not concerned with the removal of the free amino groups 
of the protein, further experiments were carried out with desami- 
nocasein B (see Table II), which, by the Van Slyke procedure, 
had been shown to contain no free amino nitrogen. 10 gm. 
of this completely deaminized casein were suspended in 100 cc. 
of 30 per cent sodium nitrite and 50 cc. of glacial acetic acid and 
allowed to react at different temperatures for varying periods 
of time. The insoluble products of the reaction were filtered off, 
washed, dried, and sunalyzed for tyrosine. The results of the 
analyses (Table III) show a loss of tyrosine which became in- 
creasingly greater as the temperature was raised from 20 to 100°. 
Thus, in Experiment 5, in which the reaction proceeded for 24 
hours at 20°, the product obtained contained 3.33 per cent 
tyrosine, or about 73 per cent of the amount present in the origi- 
nal desaminocasein B. In Experiment 8 the mixture was allowed 
to react at 20° until violent foaming ceased (44 hours). The tem- 
perature was then raised to the boiling point for 1 hour. The 
resulting desaminocasein contained only 45 per cent of the amount 
of tyrosine originally present in the desaminocasein. At low tem- 
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peratures (Experiment 9) in a period of 72 hours, the change in 
tyrosine content was comparable with that observed at room 
temperature in 24 hours. Inasmuch as these changes in the 
tyrosine content were obtained by further treatment with the 
acetic acid-nitrite mixture of a casein already completely deam- 
inized (as shown by the Van Slyke method) it is evident that 
the alteration of the tyrosine content in the deamination of pro- 
teins is not concerned with the deamination, but with secondary 
reactions, the extent of which are dependent upon the time and 
temperature of the reaction. 


TABLE III. 


Effect of Nitrous Acid (Sodium Nitrite and Acetic Acid) on the Tyrosine Con- 
tent of a Completely Deaminized Casein. 





Time. Tyrosine. 














Experiment No. | Temperature. 
7 ~. - hrs. ne tl per oat _ 
Original desamino- | 
casein. | 4.54 
| 
5 | 20 24 3.33 
| 
6 | 45-50 | | 7 
|} 20 f | 17 2.30 
8 | 20 \ 43) 2.08 
95-100 1 f 
| | 
9 | 0-5 72 3.28 





The action of the acetic acid-nitrite mixture on pure tyrosine 
solutions was also studied (Table IV). A stock solution of pure 
tyrosine was prepared. To 25 cc. of this stock solution were 
added 5 cc. of 20 per cent sodium nitrite and 5 cc. of 50 per cent 
acetic acid. The solutions were thoroughly mixed and incubated 
1 hour at the temperatures indicated. It was noted at the end 
of this period that the color of the solutions had changed, from 
very pale lemon to an orange, the depth in color increasing with 
the temperature of the bath. After cooling, the solutions were 
treated with the amount of concentrated sodium hydroxide which 
had been found in a blank determination to be necessary to al- 
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most exactly neutralize the acidity. The nearly neutral solu- 
tions were transferred to volumetric flasks and diluted to 50 ec., 
and tyrosine (phenol) was determined in aliquots. It was thought 
that the presence of unchanged nitrite or of the sodium acetate 
from the neutralization of the acetic acid might interfere with 
the determination. A control experiment was carried out in 
which 5 cc. of the nitrite were incubated at 40° for 1 hour with 
5 ec. of acetic acid. The acidity was neutralized, 25 ec. of the 
stock tyrosine solution were added, and the analysis was made 
as before. Comparative Millon’s tests were also made on the 
diluted solutions. 











TABLE IV. 
Effect of Nitrous Acid (Sodium Nitrite and Acetic Acid) on Solutions of Pure 
Tyrosine. 
Experiment No. Temperature. Tyrosine.* Millon’s reaction. 
c. mg. -~ 
Control. 17.8 Strong. 
. * 0-5 17.2 - 
2 20-22 14.7 Positive. 
3 40-45 | Color too weak to Questionable. 
| read. 
75 No color. Negative. 
5 100 “ “ “ 











* For convenience in comparison the results are calculated in terms of 
tyrosine. It should be borne in mind, however, that the procedure would 
result in deamination of the free amino group of tyrosine, and that what 
is determined is the amount of phenol groups capable of reacting with the 
phosphomolybdic reagent. 


In comparison with the control, little loss of tyrosine (phenol) 
was observed after reaction for 1 hour at low temperatures. The 
deamination of the tyrosine should have been complete during 
this period, according to the results of Dunn and Schmidt (13), 
who found that the amino group of alanine was completely re- 
moved in 18 minutes at 4°. At 20-22°, 14.7 mg. (calculated 
as tyrosine) were shown to be present, while at 40-45°, the color 
was too weak to permit of a comparison with the standard in the 
colorimeter. After the reaction at 75 and 100°, no color was 
observed. Qualitative Millon’s tests gave results which ran 
parallel to the quantitative determinations. 
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It is not the purpose of the present paper to discuss the possible 
chemical changes which have resulted in the losses of tyrosine 
observed, but rather to call attention to the possibility of the 
destruction of tyrosine as a secondary reaction, dependent upon 
the time and temperature of the reaction. It is believed that 
the variation in the chemical properties and composition of the 
deaminized proteins described in the literature can be explained 
on the basis of variations in the time and temperature during 
the reaction with nitrite and acetic acid. We have demonstrated 
this to be true as far as concerns tyrosine. Presumably the same 
factors may be concerned with the reported destruction of amino- 
acids (1, 9, 14), other than lysine, in the deamination reaction. 
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A PRODUCT OF MILD ACID HYDROLYSIS OF WHEAT 
GLIADIN.* 
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New Haven.) 


(Received for publication, April 16, 1923.) 
9 


In a previous paper (Vickery, 1922), it was shown that, by 
varying the strength of the acid, it was possible to obtain a 
picture of the rate of hydrolysis of wheat gliadin from the break- 
ing of the first peptide bond to the complete decomposition of 
the protein into amino-acids. No evidence was obtained from 
the curves of the existence of stable complexes containing any 
large proportion of the total number of peptide bonds in the 
gliadin molecule. This result is quite different from that obtained 
with enzymes, for Frankel (1916) found that when vegetable 
proteins are digested with pepsin-hydrochloric acid only about 20 
per cent of the peptide bonds were split. Trypsin, acting on 
proteins previously digested with pepsin, effected a cleavage of 
about 70 per cent of the peptide bonds. This is in accord with 
the older views of Kiihne’s school that a part of the protein mole- 
cule is resistant to hydrolysis. A difference obviously exists 
between hydrolysis by means of enzymes and hydrolysis by means 
of acids, as has already been suggested by Northrop (1921). 

It may be well to recall the experimental basis upon which the 
ideas of protein structure current at the beginning of the present 
century rested. 


Schiitzenberger in 1875 boiled coagulated egg albumin with 3 per cent 
sulfuric acid for about 2 hours. He observed a voluminous precipitate 
which separated on cooling the mixture. This material, which he termed 





* The expenses of this investigation were shared by the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station and the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, D.C. The writer wishes to express his thanks to Dr. Thomas B. 
Osborne for his interest in the work, also for much helpful advice and 
criticism. 
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hemiprotein, yielded on further hydrolysis with sulfuric acid the amino- 
acids, leucine and tyrosine, together with amorphous substances. The 
filtrate from the hemiprotein also yielded amorphous material. 

Kiihne in 1876 found that pepsin acting on proteins yielded a peptone 
which resisted further action of this enzyme. Trypsin acting upon this 
peptone yielded a complex resistant body together with a mixture of 
simpler substances, among which tyrosine and leucine were readily recog- 
nized. When trypsin was allowed to act upon the original protein a re- 
sistant peptone was produced as well as the simpler bodies tyrosine and 
leucine. 

Kiihne further found that when 0.25 per cent hydrochloric acid was 
allowed to act on egg albumin at 40° two main products were formed which 
he called antialbumate and hemialbumose. The former was obtained as 
a precipitate on neutralization. The latter together with hemipeptone 
passed into the filtrate. The continued action of acid upon antialbumate 
produced antialbumid, which was less soluble and more stable. This 
latter substance Kiihne regarded as identical with Schiitzenberger’s hemi- 
protein. It was readily produced by the action of boiling 3 to 5 per cent 
sulfuric acid on albumin; was readily soluble in alkali and reprecipitated 
from such solutions on neutralization, and was unacted upon by pepsin- 
hydrochloric acid (Kiihne and Chittenden, 1883). 

These and similar observations led Kiihne to a conception of protein 
hydrolysis which may be briefly stated as follows. As a first step the 
protein is broken into bodies belonging to two distinct groups; viz., the 
hemi and the anti groups. Subsequently smaller molecules of hemipeptone 
and antipeptone, respectively, are formed. No distinction was drawn 
by Kiihne between the hydrolytic action of dilute acid, of pepsin, or of 
trypsin. The essential feature of his view was the postulation of the 
existence in the protein molecule of a more resistant anti group and less 
resistant hemi group. 

Neumeister (1887) further elaborated Kiihne’s views. 

Attention was directed during the last decade of the past, and first 
years of the present century, to the improvement of the methods for the 
separation of these products of protein hydrolysis. Kiihne had used 
sodium chloride and ammonium sulfate under definite conditions to salt 
out certain of these bodies. Pick (1899, 1902) elaborated a scheme of 
fractional precipitation by means of partial and complete saturation with 
ammonium sulfate, Haslam (1905, 1907) a system of precipitations with 
50 per cent alcohol and half saturated ammonium sulfate, Adler (1907; 
see also Borkel, 1903) a system involving ferric ammonium alum as a 
precipitating agent, and Birchard (1909; see also Levene, Van Slyke, and 
Birchard, 1910) a scheme involving the preparation of Siegfried’s carbamino 
compounds of the proteoses through the use of carbon dioxide together 
with calcium or barium hydroxide solution. 

Fischer’s (1906) comment on these methods is pertinent. He says: 

.. the precipitation methods are not capable of yielding pure products 
from so complicated a mixture as that produced by the decomposition of 
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proteins, and on that account the various kinds of albumoses and proteoses 
with which the physiologists reckon, are to be considered by the chemist 
only as inseparable mixtures. The true object of the scientist working in 
this field must be the preparation of chemically defined hemogeneous 
substances.”’ 

Zunz (1911), in a monograph on the proteoses, studied the various 
bodies prepared from Witte’s peptone by the highly elaborated procedures 
of Pick, Haslam, Adler, and others. Armed with modern analytical and 
experimental methods he was able to show that these procedures led to 
the preparation of mixtures, complexes, or combinations of proteoses, of 
which only those produced by Pick’s methods presented any constancy 
of composition. He stated, however, that there is nothing which allows 
us to affirm that the mixtures, complexes, or combinations of proteoses 
obtained by these methods exist as such in the products of the disintegra- 
tion of proteins through the agency of pepsin. He believed that the pro- 
teoses represent true polypeptides containing more or less long chains of 
amino-acids, but it must not be forgotten that these preparations are not 
chemically defined substances, but groups, complexes, or combinations of 
proteoses which he showed can be further fractionated by adsorption 
methods using mastic or kaolin (Rona and Michaelis, 1907, a and b), or 
by ultrafiltration. Notwithstanding these criticisms of the precipitation 
methods, Heiduschka and Komm (1922, 1923) have recently carried out an 
elaborate fractionation of the products obtained by mild hydrolysis of 
keratin according to the methods outlined by Pick, Siegfried, and others. 


It was inevitable that confusion in nomenclature and ideas 
should arise when the characterization of such highly complicated 
bodies as the proteoses depended almost entirely upon solu- 
bility in salt solutions of various definite concentrations. Nor 
were matters likely to be improved when so little distinction was 
drawn between different methods of hydrolysis. Nevertheless, 
there seems to have been a consensus of opinion that one relatively 
large portion of the protein molecule possessed a higher degree 
of stability than the rest of the molecule. 

During my previous work it was observed that when gliadin 
was boiled with hydrochloric acid of concentrations between 0.2 
and 4 N, a precipitate separated after boiling for a longer or shorter 
time according as the acid was weaker or stronger. This precipi- 
tate appeared in notable quantity when from 10 te 15 per cent 
of the nitrogen of the gliadin had been split off as ammonia, and 
increased in amount as amide hydrolysis proceeded to completion. 
Thereafter, as boiling continued, the precipitate diminished in 
quantity, very little remaining as a rule when 50 per cent of the 
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peptide bonds had been hydrolyzed. According to Kiihne’s view 
this precipitate might consist of products derived from the so 
called anti group, in which case it should be relatively resistant 
to hydrolysis. On the other hand, taking into consideration the 
apparent connection between the formation of the precipitate 
and the progress of amide hydrolysis, the substance might possibly 
be simply gliadin from which amide nitrogen had been removed. 

To obtain evidence regarding the relationship between the 
extent of amide hydrolysis of gliadin and the appearance of the 
insoluble material, 20 cc. quantities of a 5 per cent solution of 














TABLE I. 
Gliadin Containing 0.1658 Gm. of Nitrogen in 2.3 N HCl at 40 + 1°C. 
- sn 
: - «| Total N Ni Amino N in| Amino Nin| 920 *. 
Time. j|Ammonia N. Rn yf geockpitate. peccipitate. — Fed 
| 5 and 6. 
hrs. mg. per cent my. mg. mg. mg. 
4 16.4 9.9 0.0 | 
7 27.2 16.4 64.1 | 11.6 4.5 16.1 
16 36.4 22.0 69.8 | 12.5 5.1 17.6 
20 37.9 22.8 63.3 | 12.3 5.7 18.0 
+4 39.1 23.6 51.0 | 11.2 10.5 21.7 
64 39.2 23.7 45.5 11.3 13.5 24.8 
| 39.0 23.5 45.5 | 14.0 15.4 29.4 
112 | 39.4 23.8 38.5 | 15.0 17.4 32.4 

















gliadin in 70 per cent alcohol were added to 80 cc. of 10.4 per 
cent hydrochloric acid, previously warmed to 40°C., and placed 
in an incubator maintained at 40 +1°C. Under these conditions 
the concentration of hydrochloric acid was 2.3 N. The precipi- 
tate, which had formed at the expiration of the desired time, was 
separated and washed by centrifuging, dissolved in 40 per cent 
acetic acid, and total as well as amino nitrogen determined. 
Ammonia and amino nitrogen were also determined in the liquid 
from which the precipitate had been removed. 

Table I shows that the amount of nitrogen in the precipitate 
reached a maximum when amide hydrolysis was nearly complete 
and thereafter diminished. Peptide hydrolysis likewise occurred 
as shown by the increase in amino nitrogen in both precipitate and 
filtrate. Moreover, the proportion of amino to total nitrogen in 
the precipitate increased. This indicates that the insoluble 
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fraction undergoes continual change during hydrolysis and mili- 
tates against the view that it is either gliadin from which amide 
nitrogen has been removed or that it is a markedly stable part 
of the gliadin molecule. 

In the previous paper (Vickery, 1922), I showed that with boiling 
0.2 n hydrochloric acid, amide hydrolysis of gliadin is nearly 
completed in 6 hours, while at the same time only from 5 to 6 
per cent of the peptide bonds are split. Consequently, 100 gm. 
of air-dry gliadin, containing 16.43 gm. of nitrogen, were dissolved 
in 500 ec. of 70 per cent ethyl alcohol and poured into a solution 
containing 21.87 gm. of hydrochloric acid. The total volume, 
including 200 cc. of 70 per cent alcohol used for rinsing, was 3,000 
ec., the concentration of acid 0.2 nN, and the temperature 80°C. 
The flask was immediately connected to a reflux condenser, placed 
in a warm oil bath, the mixture heated to boiling within 20 minutes, 
and then maintained in gentle ebullition at 90-91°C. for 6 hours. 
The flask was then cooled to 40° within 15 minutes. The solu- 
tion was thus heated approximately 63 hours. The precipitate 
increased greatly in amount during the cooling operation. A 
dilute solution of sodium hydroxide was then slowly added with 
continuous stirring until the precipitate flocked out sharply and 
the supernatant liquid became clear. This precipitate was 
centrifuged off and washed once with water containing a little 
sodium chloride to prevent the formation of a colloidal suspension. 
It contained substances soluble in absolute alcohol which were 
removed by repeatedly suspending the precipitate in this solvent 
at room temperature until no further solid matter dissolved. 
The insoluble part, Preparation 1, when dried over sulfuric acid, 
ground, and finally dried in a vacuum, weighed 53.62 gm. and 
contained: 





Preparation 1. 





per cent 

Ree Ee GT ie EOE eT ae ee aie Te PERE ; 1.76 
SE eee ee eee ee eC, See ee eee ey See 0.16 
ee eis iia iat Ss balck aiken hear | 13.62 
os ash- and moisture-free. .............cccceceeees| 13.89 





Preparation 1 thus contained 7.30 gm. of nitrogen or 44.5 per 
cent of the nitrogen of the original gliadin. “1 gm. required 20.7 
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ec. of tenth normal alkali to obtain a faint, but permanent, alka- 
line reaction to phenolphthalein. 

The straw-yellow alcoholic extracts (Solution 2) of the neutra- 
lization precipitate were united and evaporated under diminished 
pressure to dryness. The residue weighed 11.5 gm. and was 
dissolved in 50 per cent alcohol. Analyses of one-tenth of this 
solution (Solution 2) showed the whole to contain 1.185 gm. of 
nitrogen or 7.21 per cent of the nitrogen of the original gliadin. 
Of this, 0.035 gm. was free ammonia nitrogen doubtless derived 
from a small amount of ammonium chloride retained by the neu- 
tralization precipitate. The biuret, Millon’s, and glyoxylic acid 
tests were positive. With picric acid a precipitate formed which 
dissolved on warming but reappeared on cooling, a reaction 
formerly considered to be characteristic of some proteoses. 

The aqueous liquid, from which the insoluble product of 
hydrolysis had been removed, was concentrated under diminished 
pressure and made up with the addition of alcohol to 2,000 cc. 
One-tenth of this was removed for analysis (Solution 3). The 
whole solution contained 3.64 gm. of ammonia nitrogen and 3.953 
gm. of non-ammonia nitrogen. The distillate (Solution 4) from 
the concentration of this liquid was found to contain 0.034 gm. 
of non-ammonia and 0.0305 gm. of ammonia nitrogen which had 
evidently been carried over during the distillation. This was not 
recovered. During the concentration a small amount of slimy 
material (Preparation 5) separated on the walls of the flask. It 
contained 0.0648 gm. of nitrogen. 

The data in Table II give the distribution of nitrogen in the 
fractions thus obtained. 

The remainder of Solution 3 was dialyzed until free of salts. 
The dialysate (Solution 6) contained nearly a gram of nitrogen 
other than ammonia of which about one-half belonged to peptides 
which could be precipitated by saturation of the solution with 
ammonium sulfate. Salts were removed from the filtrate from 
this precipitate by means of alcohol followed by treatment with 
a slight excess of barium hydroxide at boiling temperature. 
About one-half the nitrogen of the peptides now remaining in 
solution could be precipitated by phosphotungstic acid. This 
precipitate contained amino nitrogen amounting to about one- 
fifth of the total nitrogen. After hydrolysis with 20 per cent 
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hydrochloric acid for 24 hours this ratio was approximately 
doubled. The solution then yielded a precipitate with phos- 
photungstic acid, indicating the presence either of basic amino- 
acids or of some extremely stable peptide, such as the [-prolyl-l- 
phenylalanine of Osborne and Clapp (1907). 

The peptides in the dialysate (Solution 6) which were precip- 
itated neither by ammonium sulfate nor by phosphotungstic acid, 
contained approximately one-third of their nitrogen as amino 


TABLE II. 
Distribution of Nitrogen in Fractions Obtained from 100 Gm. of Gliadin 
Containing 16.43 Gm. of Nitrogen when Hydrolyzed for 6 Hrs. 
with 0.2 N HCl at 90-91°C. 





| Free ammonia Non-ammonia 





























Preparation. Total nitrogen. nitrogen. nitrogen. 
alee cont® om ont =. cent* 
Preparation 1................ | 7.30 | 44.45 | 0.0 0.0 | 7.30 | 44.45 
Solution 2. 
Alcohol extract of Prepa- 
|, SRA eee ea 1.185 | 7.21 | 0.035 | 0.21) 1.15 7.0 
Solution 3. 
Aqueous mother liquor of 
Preparation 1............ 7.595 | 46.22 | 3.64 | 22.16) 3.955 | 24.06 
Solution 4. 
Distillate from Solution 3..| 0.0645) 0.39 | 0.0305) 0.19) 0.34 0.20 
Preparation 5. 
Slimy material............. 0.0648} 0.39 0.0648) 0.39 
EE ROR Re CS 16.209 | 98.66 | 3.705 22.56 12.81 76.10 





* Per cent of total nitrogen present. 


nitrogen. This ratio was raised to approximately three-quarters 
by hydrolysis with 20 per cent hydrochloric acid for 24 hours. 

These data indicate the presence of relatively simple peptides 
in this dialysate and also that free amino-acids were present, if 
at all, only in extremely small amounts. 

The distribution of the basic amino-acids in Preparation 1, 
as determined by Van Slyke’s method, is given in Table III. 

The best recorded analysis of gliadin by the Van Slyke method 
is one published by Osborne, Van Slyke, Leavenworth, and Vino- 
grad (1915). This is quoted in Table IV, Column 2. In order 
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to compare the distribution of nitrogen in Preparation 1 with that 
in gliadin it is necessary to bear in mind that about a quarter of 
the nitrogen of the latter substance is amide nitrogen while only 
4.5 per cent of the nitrogen of the former occurs in thisform. Con- 
sequently, in Columns 3 and 4 this comparison is made in terms 
of the total nitrogen exclusive of the amide nitrogen. 

It is clear that there are distinct differences between gliadin 
and Preparation 1 in the proportion of arginine, lysine, and non- 

TABLE III. 


Van Slyke Analysis of Preparation 1. Data Corrected for Solubility of 
Bases. Total Nitrogen in Aliquots Used for Analysis Was 0.5312 Gm. 






































Nitrogen. I II Average. 

gm. per cent) gm. per cent gm. | per cent 

SS eee ee ee 0.0243 | 4.57 | 0.0240 | 4.52 | 0.0242 4.55 
Humin in lime............. | 0.0032 | 0.60 | 0.0023 | 0.43 | 0.0028 | 0.52 
** amyl alcohol....| 0.0008 | 0.15 | 0.0009 | 0.17 | 0.0009 | 0.17 
iia cle soni giao aestat 0.0064 | 1.20 | 0.0080 | 1.50 | 0.0072 | 1.35 
STE TE Aa A tery! 0.0496 | 9.34 | 0.0496*) 9.34*| 0.0496 | 9.34 
DIRS cone nsesntcuuen 0.0227 | 4.27 | 0.0197 | 3.71 | 0.0212 | 3.99 
RR Sia 2 oo oat eka ee 0.0144 | 2.71 | 0.0148 | 2.78 | 0.0146 | 2.75 
Amino in Oe 0.3590 67.57 | 0.3606 (67.87 | 0.3598 \67.72 
Non-amino in filtrate....... | 0.0493 | 9.27 | 0.0445 | 8.38 | 0.0469 | 8.83 
ia ec ibd aeaucnnn | 0.5297 99. 68 | | 0.5244 ‘98. 70 | | 0.5272 99.22 





*In Determination II a small amount of vapor was lost during the 
distillation. 0.0440 gm. of arginine nitrogen was found. 


amino nitrogen of the filtrate from the bases (probably mostly 
proline nitrogen). 

The total amount of arginine, histidine, and lysine nitrogen 
in 100 gm. of gliadin is given in Table V, together with the total 
amount of nitrogen of these three amino-acids found in the 56.6 
gm. of Preparation 1 obtained from this amount of gliadin. 

It is clear from these data that, within the experimental error, 
the entire amount of the lysine and approximately one-half the 
histidine and three-quarters of the arginine in gliadin are present 
in Fraction 1. 

As a result of these analyses it is therefore quite certain that 
Preparation 1 does not represent gliadin from which amide nitro- 
gen has been removed but which is otherwise unchanged. 
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To compare the rate of hydrolysis of Preparation 1 with that 
of gliadin, 1 gm. quantities were weighed out, 80 cc. of 2.5 N 
hydrochloric acid and, in order to make the conditions com- 
parable with those under which gliadin was previously hydrolyzed 
(Vickery, 1922), 20 ce. of 70 per cent alcohol were added. The 
flasks were placed on an electric hot-plate under reflux condensers. 
Ebullition occurred within 10 minutes and the temperature of 

TABLE IV. 


Distribution of Nitrogen in Gliadin and Preparation 1 Calculated Free of 
Amide Nitrogen. 





| Gliadin /|Preparation 














Nitrogen. | Gliadin. exclusive | 1 ex lusive 

| of amide N.|of amide N. 
| percent per cent per cent 
8 i | 24.61*| 0.00 0.00 

ES EEE LE LORE | 0.58t 0.78 

cle,” Se SRS a wens eee 0.54 
fi: . ese ere 0.18 
is Cc nakitsthans ceutsceeuiesabedaenns | 0.80 1.07 1.42 
 ticictsvad cinacadonsaticadceiieiad | 5.45 7.31 9.78 
IR De calhainhindchntak ateteh imine seuloas | 3.39 4.55 4.18 
Seater | 1.33 | 1.78 | 2.88 
I soca ncnsineGusursesh betes | 51.95 | 69.72 | 70.96 
Non-amino in filtrate....................... | 10.70 14.36 9.25 





* We have repeatedly found the proportion of amide nitrogen on com- 
plete hydrolysis of our sample of gliadin to be 25.5 per cent. This figure 
is consequently used in these calculations. 

+t The humin nitrogen given here represents that in the total humin 
found in this analysis of gliadin. 


the boiling mixture ranged from 94°, when boiling commenced, 
to 99° at the expiration of the longest hydrolysis periods. The 
free ammonia and amino nitrogen were determined as in the pre- 
vious work. To determine the total peptide nitrogen for calcu- 
lating the proportion of the peptide bonds hydrolyzed at various 
stages, 1 gm. of Preparation 1, containing 0.1361 gm. of nitrogen, 
was boiled with 20 per cent hydrochloric acid for 24 hours. The 
free amino nitrogen thus liberated was equal to 0.1028 gm. or 
75.5 per cent of the total nitrogen. The experiments were made 
in duplicate. The data are given in Table VI and are plotted in 
Fig. 1 together with the data for the hydrolysis of gliadin under 
the same conditions. 
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The two curves show that in the early stages there is but little 
difference between the rates at which the peptide bonds of Prep- 
aration 1 and of gliadin are broken by 2 n hydrochloric acid. 
Beyond 60 per cent of complete hydrolysis the rate at which 
Preparation 1 is hydrolyzed is somewhat slower than for gliadin, 
but no great difference is apparent when 80 per cent of the bonds 
have been broken. The curve for Preparation 1 becomes flat 

TABLE V. 


Nitrogen of the Basic Amino-Acids in 100 Gm. of Gliadin and in 56.6 Gm. 
of Preparation 1 Obtained from 100 Gm. of Gliadin. 














| Gliadin. Preparation 1. 

| gm. gm. 
iin cn ie canes ad iahheen xe ek akowewke 16.43 7.303 
i ca ee Ae lls Sp Ae | 0.895 0.682 
| TE EF | 0.557 0.291 
TE i aid 5M wir ain aha Sends wan ask 0.218 0.200 





TABLE VI. 
Rate of Hydrolysis of Preparation 1 by 2 n Hydrochloric Acid. 








Time. Total N as amino N. Teal el & - 
Are. per cent per cent 
0 0.0 2.2 
1 | 3.5 13.7 
4 3.8 35.2 
10 4.3 60.9 
12 4.3 62.5 
34 5.0 78.0 
45 5.1. 88.0 
76 5.6 88.9 
88 5.4 88.5 











after 45 hours, at which time 88 per cent of the bonds are broken, 
and subsequently rises very slightly. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that Preparation 1 yields, on long hydrolysis with 2 Nn hy- 
drochloric acid, a mixture containing relatively stable but simple 
peptides. In view of Osborne and Clapp’s (1907) experience 
with the exceedingly stable dipeptide of proline and phenylala- 
nine from gliadin, this is not surprising. 
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The gradual evolution of ammonia, probably due to deamina- 
tion, is also well shown by the data. 

With respect to its content of arginine, lysine, and the non- 
amino nitrogen of the filtrate from the basic amino-acids, which 
is probably very largely proline nitrogen, the insoluble product 
obtained when gliadin is hydrolyzed with dilute acid at boiling 
temperature differs in constitution from that calculated for gliadin 
from which amide nitrogen alone has been removed. Moreover, 
when prepared under the conditions detailed above, this insoluble 
fraction contains all the lysine of the original gliadin. In its 
production, therefore, hydrolysis of peptide bindings as well as 
of amide bindings has played a part. Efforts to remove only 
amide nitrogen from gliadin, without simultaneously rupturing 
peptide bonds, have been unsuccessful. The rate at which about 
two-thirds of the peptide bonds of the above insoluble product 
are hydrolyzed is not materially different from that observed 
for gliadin. The view that it represents a portion of the protein 
molecule exceptionally resistant to hydrolysis consequently is 
untenable. 

Whether or not this insoluble fraction of gliadin bears any real 
relation to the similarly insoluble hemiprotein of Schiitzenberger 
or the antialbumid of Kiihne is difficult to determine. It is 
possible that if these investigators had had at their disposal a 
good method for following the progress of hydrolysis they would 
have found that these substances were not as stable towards acids 
as they assumed them to be. 

It is highly improbable that this fraction of gliadin represents 
a definite chemical individual. As Zunz has pointed out, the 
separation of a precipitate from a partially hydrolyzed protein 
solution is no evidence that the configuration of the proteose 
complex so obtained necessarily represents the configuration in 
the original protein molecule. Two proteoses originating from 
entirely different parts of the protein molecule may both find 
their way into a neutralization precipitate and their presence may 
thus lead to wholly erroneous ideas of the constitution of the 
original protein. 

A striking outcome of these experiments is the total lack of 
evidence that any free amino-acids were produced during the 
hydrolysis which involved the rupture of from 5 to 6 per cent 
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of the total peptide bindings of the gliadin molecule. No evidence 
was obtained to show at what stage of the hydrolysis free amino- 
acids appear, but even after boiling for more than 80 hours with 
2 n hydrochloric acid the chart shows that over 10 per cent of the 
peptide bonds were still intact. 


SUMMARY. 


The results of this investigation do not support the old idea 
that hemi and anti groups exist in the protein molecule. Whether 
evidence of such could be obtained with some other protein than 
gliadin remains to be demonstrated. Under none of the condi- 
tions employed has it-been possible to effect a differential hydrol- 
ysis of gliadin whereby the amide bindings only were broken. 
Although the hydrolysis of the amide bonds proceeds at a much 
more rapid rate than that of the peptide bonds these two reac- 
tions have been found always to take place simultaneously. 
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CHLORIDE AND CONDUCTIVITY DETERMINATIONS ON 
PLASMA. 


By H. C. GRAM anp A. NORGAARD. 


(From the University Medical Clinic, Copenhagen, Denmark.) 
(Received for publication, March 14, 1923.) 


The purpose of this paper is to present studies upon the chlo- 
ride content and the conductivity of the hirudinized plasma in 
health and in certain diseases, in which variations of chlorides 
are known to exist. A priori a certain parallelism between 
chloride analysis and conductivity measurements on plasma might 
be expected as already noted by Bugarszky and Tangl (1) who, 
however, demonstrated the depressing influence on conductivity 
exerted by proteins and other non-electrolytes (Oker-Blom, 2). 
The sodium chloride concentration and the cell volume of whole 
blood were also determined and from these data the chloride 
concentration of the corpuscles was calculated. The chloride 
concentration of whole blood is not given in the tables, but may 
be calculated from the other values. 

The blood was taken from a vein at the une and allowed to 
drip from the needle into a 4 ce. centrifuge tube containing a 
little hirudin.!. In order to prevent evaporation the tube was 
stoppered as soon as the necessary amount was obtained. All 
tubes were cleaned with steam in order to remove the least trace 
of electrolytes. After taking samples for determination of cell 
volume and for analysis of the whole blood, the plasma was 
separated from the remainder in a high speed centrifuge. 

Chloride determinations were made by Bang’s (4) micro method, 
modified in the way described in a previous paper (5). Results 
are expressed in terms of sodium chloride percentage. 

Conductivity measurements were made with the ionometer® 
of Christiansen (6). This instrument is a voltmeter connected 


1 For the procedure of obtaining hirudin see Gram and Norgaard (3). 
* Manufactured by Helweg-Mikkelsen, Ltd., Copenhagen. 
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with the house current (220 or 110 volts, p.c.). A magnetic 
shunt, which is adjusted before each determination, allows regu- 
lation for variations in the house current. The liquid to be 
examined is held in a U-shaped vessel (capacity 4 to 1 cc.) with 
bright platinum electrodes. By a suitable contact this vessel is 
inserted in series with the voltmeter and the degree of deflection 
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Fra. 1. Correction curve for ionometer (No.1). 220 volts, p.c. 


of the voltmeter serves as a measurement of the conductivity. 
In each case the mean of three readings was taken, the whole 
procedure, including the filling of tube and bath, taking less than 
1 minute. There is not sufficient polarization under the condi- 
tions to affect the results. The temperature of 20°C. was chosen 
for the determinations, this being near the average temperature 
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of our laboratory. A vessel with water at the desired tempera- 
ture will serve as a water bath during the short time taken by 
the examination. 

The ionometer readings are expressed in this paper in sodium 
chloride equivalents; 7.e., the percentage of NaCl in aqueous 
solution required to give the same ionometer reading. The 
calibration of the ionometer against known aqueous sodium 
chloride solutions was repeated several times with identical 


TABLE I. 
Normal Individuals. 





| NaCl 



































1 | cauiv-|° of "| NaCltitrated Jesntent] Cell 
No. | Age. | Sex. | Date. jalent of| plasma NaCl equivalent of cor- |volume. 

| | | if asma. eres). puscles. 

| | 

yrs. | | per cent) per cent} | per cent, percent 
1 | 19 | Male. | May 1 | 0.653) 0.612) 0.94 0.29 | 46.5 

| | | “ 16 | 0.684) 0.622 0.91 0.28 | 46.7 
2| 37) “ | “ 6 0.653/0.615) 0.94 0.31 | 47.5 

| “ 20 | 0.653) 0.612 0.94 | 0.30 | 45.5 

| | Aug. 23 | 0.670) 0.609 0.91 0.34 | 44.2 
3 | 28 | Female. | Apr. 25 | 0.650) 0.615, 0.95 0.25 | 39.5 
4| 38 “ | “ 97 | 0.634) 0.595 0.94 0.32 | 39.9 
5 | 23! | “ 928 | 0.653) 0.615 0.94 | 0.33 | 41.2 

| | May 19 | 0.652) 0.610) 0.94 0.30 | 39.9 
6 | 46 ad | « 2 | 0.647| 0.602} 0.93 0.33 | 40.2 

| | “ 18 | 0.652] 0.620) 0.95 | 0.30 | 38.0 
7 | 20) “ Sept. 4 | 0.639) 0.625 0.98 | 0.30 | 40.2 

—_—_— | 

EE ee 0.684) 0.625, 0.98 | 0.34 | 47.5 
Minimum..................+. | 0.634) 0.595, 0.91 —| 0.25 | 38.0 
EG tel indineivsakuannes | 0.653, 0.613} 0.939 | 0.304) 42.4 





resuits. The calibration curve for the instrument used is shown 
in Fig. 1. This method in our hands has given reliable results 
and has greatly facilitated conductivity determinations. Al- 
though by the method of bleeding we have employed, a slight 
shift in chlorides from corpuscles to plasma due to loss in COz 
is to be expected we believe that the uniformity in our procedure 
of taking the blood may be assumed to have led to a relatively 
constant change in this respect. 
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The absence of electrolytes in our hirudin preparation has 
been controlled by examination of the dissolved product with 
the ionometer. 

The cell volume determinations were made with a very finely 
graduated hamatocrit described by us (3) in a previous paper. 
Complete transparency of the whole cell column was obtained 
in all cases, the mean of two observations being noted in each 
case. 

Chloride and Conductivity Determinations on Plasma. 


Our material is classified in the following groups: (1) Normal 
individuals; (2) pulmonary infections; and (3) diseases of the 
kidneys. 

Normal Individuals. 


Twelve specimens were obtained from seven persons. 

The findings on normal plasma appear in Table I. The NaCl 
equivalents of the ionometer readings were in all cases slightly 
(averaging 0.041) higher than the sodium chloride percentages 
found by titration. The conductivity due to all electrolytes is 
expressed in terms of sodium chloride, but the protein influence 
on conductivity excludes the possibility of making the difference 
between titrated chlorides and the chloride equivalent of the 
conductivity a measure of non-chloride electrolytes; evidently, 
however, the amount of non-chloride electrolytes plays a small 
role in comparison with the chloride electrolytes. Rise and fall 
in the titrated chloride content was approximately proportionate 
to the corresponding variations in the ionometer equivalents. 
The average percentage of titrated chloride in these plasmas 
was found to be 0.613 per cent NaCl, agreeing quite well with 
the results of a previous series in which we (5) found 0.609 as 
the average of fifteen determinations. As the limits of the 
normal we find 0.595 and 0.625 per cent. The sodium chloride 
equivalents of the conductivity varied between 0.634 and 0.684 
with an average of 0.653 per cent. The ratio 


Titrated NaCl 
NaCl equivalent of conductivity 


varied between 0.978 and 0.907 with an average of 0.939. 











TABLE If. 
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Pulmonary Infections. 


Pneumonia Cases.—We had the opportunity to study only 
two such cases, one of lobar pneumonia and one of broncho- 
pneumonia, both of which are given in Table IT. 

In the first case (lobar pneumonia) the first venous puncture 
was made 2 days before the crisis and the results show that both 
titrated chloride and ionometric value were below the normal; 
the very low chloride content, however, seems in part to have 
been compensated by an increase in the other electrolytes, so 
that the ionometer equivalent was only just under the lower 
normal limit. Blood taken immediately after the crisis showed 
that both values had risen just above the lower normal limit, 
the ratio between them being approximately that normally 
found; the same was found to be true in the blood taken a few 
days later. 

The second case (bronchopneumonia) did not in any of the 
three specimens of blood differ significantly from the normal. 

Cases of Pulmonary Tuberculosis.—Since cases of penumonia 
at the time were rare we studied another pulmonary infection, 
examining the blood and plasma in nineteen specimens of blood 
obtained from fifteen cases of pulmonary tuberculosis. 

It appears from Table II that there was a very striking agree- 
ment between chloride concentration and ionometric chloride 
equivalent. The ratios between these varied within substan- 
tially the same limits as in normal plasmas (compare Table I). 

A frank decrease in both values was found in five cases of tuber- 
culosis having ionometric NaCl equivalents below 0.625 per cent 
and sodium chloride percentages below 0.580. Two cases showed 
ionometric NaCl equivalents slightly below the normal limit, 
z.e. 0.629 per cent, these cases having, respectively, a sodium 
chloride content of 0.589 and 0.596; 7.e., close to the normal 
lower limit.* 

The question arises as to whether there was anything in the 
condition of these patients which might explain the decrease of 
electrolytes in the plasma. 


3 In consideration of the small number of normal bloods examined, we 
shall consider only an ionometric NaCl equivalent below 0.630 and a NaCl 
concentration below 0.590 per cent as abnormally low. 
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The mere presence of the tuberculous infection in itself can 
hardly be considered the cause since in that case the decrease 
should have been more frequent as ten of the patients were in the 
third stage of pulmonary tuberculosis. Neither hemoptysis, 
prevalence of bacteria in the sputum, pneumothorax, nor pleurisy 
could be correlated with this decrease in the electrolytes. In 
four out of the five patients with marked decrease in electrolytes 
the pulmonary process was very wide-spread, these being the 


Normal NaCl 
LTLITT Ii 








Normal 
conductivity 


NaCl equivalents 
of conductivity 
o oO 
co] (oy 
mM c= 


0.60 


Per cent 054 056 058 060 062 064 
NaCl (titrated ) 


¢ Normal 
x Pneumonia (and convalescence) 
© Tuberculosis 
2 Nepnhritis 
Fic. 2. Relation between NaCl titrated and NaCl equivalents of con- 
ductivity. 


only patients that were considered to have a very bad prognosis. 
On the other hand, the fifth of these patients was convalescent 
and had at two previous examinations failed to show any de- 
crease in the serum electrolytes. 


Diseases of the Kidneys. 


Ten specimens of blood from six patients were examined. All 
the cases were of a severe nature. The classification and symp- 
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toms are also given in Table III. This group of patients is, of 
course, a heterogeneous one and we only claim to have made a 
preliminary survey as to the relation between variations in 
chloride and conductivity of the plasma in these conditions. 
In only one case—the last—was there a marked decrease of iono- 
meter and chloride values. In all the other cases the values 
were normal or nearly so. The agreement between ionometer 
and chloride variations was very good, most of the ratios falling 
within the normal ranges. A decrease of plasma chlorides was 
accompanied by a low conductivity. 

Fig. 2 shows the relation between the NaCl equivalents of the 
conductivity and titrated NaCl in all the cases examined. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS. 


1. The ionometer of Christiansen offers a simple and quick 
method of measuring conductivity. For expressing the results 
obtained with this apparatus the term NaCl equivalent of the 
conductivity is introduced; i.e., the concentration of sodium 
chloride in water required to give the same conductivity when 
measured with the ionometer. Conductivity measurements on 
plasma with the ionometer have been found to give an approxi- 
mate indication of the chloride fluctuations in the plasma and 
may be employed to indicate whether marked changes in chloride 
concentration have occurred. 

2. The chloride concentration of twelve normal plasmas, 
titrated and expressed as NaCl, varied between the limits 0.625 
and 0.595 per cent with an average of 0.613 per cent. 

3. The sodium chloride equivalents of the conductivity of the 
same normal plasmas when measured by the ionometer varied 
between 0.684 and 0.634 with an average of 0.653 per cent. 


P Titrated NaCl per cent ; = 
The ratio NaCl equivalent of conductivity varied between 0.978 


and 0.907 with an average of 0.939 per cent. 

4. The parallelism of the change on the chloride concentration 
and in the conductivity under certain pathological conditions 
suggests that the fall in conductivity is due under these condi- 
tions to decrease in electrolytes rather than to increase in protein 
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5. The figures for corpuscle chlorides given in the tables indi- 
cate that the fall in plasma chloride was not caused by a chloride 
shift from plasma to corpuscles due to increase in CO, tension 
(Fridericia (7) and others). 
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A NOTE ON THE KRAMER-TISDALL METHOD FOR THE 
DETERMINATION OF CALCIUM IN SMALL 
AMOUNTS OF SERUM. 


By FREDERICK F. TISDALL. 


(From the Nutritional Research Laboratories of the Hospital for Sick Children 
and the Department of Pediatrics, University of Toronto, Toronto, 
Canada.) 


(Received for publication, April 12, 1923.) 


In 1921 Kramer and the writer! described a simple method for 
the determination of calcium in serum. During the past year 
and a half several hundred determinations of the calcium con- 
tent of serum have been made in this laboratory using a slight 
modification of the above method. The modification has further 
simplified and shortened the procedure, while the results obtained 
are identical with those secured by the use of the original tech- 
nique. 

The method as originally described consists in the precipita- 
tion of the calcium as calcium oxalate in a centrifuge tube. The 
precipitate was then driven to the bottom of the tube by the 
use of the centrifuge and subsequently washed three times with 
2 per cent ammonia. The supernatant fluid was removed each 
time by the use of a specially constructed syphon. The modifi- 
cation consists in a change in the technique used to wash the 
precipitate. The original procedure as modified is as follows. 

2 cc. of fresh serum are measured into a 15 ec. graduated cen- 
trifuge tube containing 2 cc. of water. The outside diameter of 
the tube should be 6 to 7 mm. at the 0.1 cc. mark. 1 ce. of a 
saturated solution of ammonium oxalate is added. The con- 
tents of the tube are then thoroughly mixed by holding the tube 
at the upper end and tapping the lower end with the finger giving 
it a circular motion. The mixture is allowed to stand for half 
an hour and the contents are again mixed. The tube is then 


'Kramer, B., and Tisdall, F. F., J. Biol. Chem., 1921, xlvii, 475. 
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centrifuged at about 1,500 revolutions per minute for 5 minutes. 
The supernatant fluid is removed by simply inverting the tube for 
a moment and allowing the fluid to flow out. The precipitate 
generally is not disturbed at all, but if it should be disturbed the 
tube can readily be returned to its original position before any 
escapes. The mouth of the tube is wiped with a cloth, and 2 
per cent ammonia (2 cc. of concentrated ammonia to 98 cc. of 
water) is added up to4 ce. This should be done so that it washes 
down the sides of the tube. The fluid is thoroughly mixed by 
tapping the tube with the circular motion until a slight amount 
of the precipitate spirals up the center of the fluid. All the pre- 
cipitate does not need to be mixed with the fluid. The tube is 
centrifuged for 5 minutes and the supernatant fluid again re- 
moved by decantation. This constitutes one washing. The 
procedure is repeated making two washings in all. The crystals 
are then dissolved by the addition of 2 ec. of approximately Nn 
sulfuric acid. The tube and contents are heated in a boiling 
water bath for about 1 minute and titrated with 0.01 N potassium 
permanganate to a definite pink color which persists for at least 
1 minute. The permanganate is delivered from a micro burette 
graduated in 0.02 cc. The number of cubic centimeters of 0.01 
permanganate used multiplied by ten equals the number of milli- 
grams of calcium per 100 cc. of serum. 

It is seen that two washings have been substituted for three 
and the supernatant fluid removed by simple decantation instead 
of by the use of a specially constructed syphon. The amount of 
fluid left after decanting is generally 0.1 ec., while after the use 
of the syphon 0.3 .ce. is left. By calculation it is found that 
after two washings by decantation 0.0005 mg. of ammonium 
oxalate is left to interfere with the titration of the calcium oxalate 
and after three washings with the use of the syphon 0.001 mg. of 
ammonium oxalate is left. In both instances these amounts 
are negligible as they constitute an error of less than 1's of 1 per 
cent with the average amount of calcium present in serum. A 
comparison of the results obtained by the original technique and 
the modified technique with solutions containing known amounts 
of calcium is given in Table I. 
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TABLE I. 
Amount of Amount of 
Amount of 

Ca found by Ca found 
Ca ‘sa sow Error. b lified Error. 

present. codhuleges. Ae om ny 
mg. mg. per cent mg. per cent 
0.2 0.200 +0.0 0.196 —2.0 
0.2 0.196 —2.0 0.198 —1.0 
0.3 0.298 —0.6 0.300 +0.0 
0.4 0.394 —1.5 0.398 —0.5 








Attention is directed to the length of time allowed for complete 
precipitation of the calcium. Clark? has made the following 


statement. 


“While the dilution of plasma with water (2 to 3 


volumes) apparently allows a more rapid precipitation of the 
calcium, the reaction is not complete in the short time (30 min- 


utes) allowed by Kramer and Tisdall.” 


He adds, however, that 


this point was not completely proved. The results recorded in 
Table II show that the precipitation is completed in this short 








time. 
TABLE II. 

Se Time allowed Time allowed 
corum Diagnosis. for precipitation for precipitation 
0. = 30 min. = 18 hrs. 

| mg. Ca per 100 cc. | mg. Ca per 100 cc. 
| serum serum 

137 | Bone tuberculosis. 10.1 9.9 

139 | - 16 10.5 10.5 

140 - = 9.2 9.2 

142 = 7 9.5 9.5 











*Clark, G. W., J. Biol. Chem., 1921, xlix, 487. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE PARATHYROIDS.* 


By HARALD A. SALVESEN. 


(From the Physiological Institute of the University of Christiania, 
Christiania, Norway.) 


(Received for publication, May 4, 1923.) 


Though the parathyroids have been known for more than 40 
years, their function is still unknown. In 1909 MacCallum and 
Voegtlin (1) formed the theory that the parathyroids control the 
calcium metabolism and by doing so exert an influence on the 
nervous system. This theory was based upon two important 
findings in parathyroidectomized dogs; namely (a) the benefi- 
cent action of calcium salts on the symptoms, and (b) the decrease 
in the calcium content of blood and tissues. They could also 
demonstrate an increased excretion of calcium in the first days 
following the operation and they maintained that all the symptoms 
were due to calcium deficiency. Voegtlin and MacCallum (2) 
later abandoned this view and returned to the previous theory 
that a poison is the cause of the symptoms following para- 
thyroidectomy. 

The theory was abandoned by its authors chiefly because a 
rather concentrated solution of sodium chloride in large doses 
acted on the symptoms in the same way as calcium salts (3), 
contrary to what should be expected according to the experiments 
of Loeb (4), and because calcium salts, though checking the 
nervous symptoms for some time, failed to prolong the life of the 
parathyroidectomized animals. 

The first obstacle against accepting the theory is probably 
removed by the recent work of Loeb (5) who showed that all 


* These studies were aided by a grant from the Wright fund and the 
Freia Chocolate Factory’s fund for medical research of the University of 
Christiania. A preliminary report was published in the Proceedings of 
the Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine (Salvesen, H. A., Proc. 
Soc. Exp. Biol. and Med., 1922-23, xx, 204). 
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salts act in the same way in regard to permeability, but in very 
different concentrations. He found, for instance, that a m/8 solu- 
tion of NaCl acts like a m/1,000 solution of CaCl. What is true 
for permeability may also be true for irritability; in fact it was 
proved to be so by Joseph and Meltzer (3). 

Concerning the objection that calcium salts fail to preserve the 
life of completely parathyroidectomized animals, it must be 
remembered that it is not known what is the fate of calcium 
injected into these animals; it may be eliminated again very 
rapidly. That calcium salts orally administered fail to preserve 
life may be due to bad absorption; it has never been shown that 
this calcium is absorbed at all. There are, moreover, many 
reports in the literature that calcium salts have preserved com- 
pletely parathyroidectomized dogs; the first report was made by 
Frouin in 1909 (6), a paper which seems to have been forgotten. 
The opponents of the calcium theory have always maintained 
that accessory glands have come into action and saved these dogs. 
The latest report is made by Luckhardt and Goldberg (7), who 
claim to have preserved the life of completely parathyroidec- 
tomized dogs by oral administration of calcium lactate. 

In experiments which have been undertaken in this laboratory 
for 2} years, we have succeeded in preserving completely para- 
thyroidectomized dogs by calcium administration for almost 
2 years after the operation. It is the intention of this paper to 
show that calcium deficiency is the cause of the symptoms of 
parathyroidectomy and that the theory of MacCallum and 
Voegtlin (1) is probably right. This is shown by: (a) the chemi- 
cal findings of the blood in parathyroid insufficiency; (b) experi- 
ments to determine the fate of calcium salts injected in tetanic 
dogs; and (c) experiments on completely parathyroidectomized 
dogs preserved by calcium treatment. The chemical methods 
used in this work were the following: the blood sugar was deter- 
mined by the method of Hagedorn and Jensen (8); the alkali 
reserve by the method of Van Slyke and Cullen (9); serum 
calcium by the method of Kramer and Howland (10); and in- 
organic phosphorus by the method of Tisdall (11). 

1. The Blood Chemistry of Parathyroid Insufficiency.—The ob- 
servation of MacCallum and Voegtlin (1) that blood calcium 
drops following parathyroidectomy was confirmed by Hastings 
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and Murray (12) who found that when the serum calcium was 
below 7 mg. per 100 ce. tetany occurred. Our own findings 
confirmed this. In seven partially parathyroidectomized dogs 
tetany never occurred, and blood calcium never dropped below 
7 mg., but was usually about 8 mg. and in a few weeks was again 
restored to the normal value of 10 mg. All the completely 
parathyroidectomized dogs developed violent tetany (ten dogs), 
their serum calcium dropped and was, when tetany occurred, 
always below 7 mg. There seemed to be a certain relation 
between the degree of the lowering of calcium and the violence 
of the symptoms. The inorganic phosphorus of the blood serum 
increased considerably; after the initial rise the phosphorus might 
drop again, but still seemed to be decidedly above the normal 
TABLE I. 
Dog 12. Complete Parathyroidectomy Aug. 21, 1922. 


| | ‘In 100 oc. corem.| 
| Blood | Alkali 

















} i 
Date. hee sugar. |reserve. e re Remarks. 
| | a jganic P.| 
} 
1922 kg. begs cent a. # mg. | mg. 
Aug. 19) 17.00) 0.087! 63.4 | 10.00} 3.0 | Operation Aug. 21. 
* = 0.087) 47.2 | 3.50) 12.5 | Violent tetany. Calcium 


chloride intravenously. 

“ 24) 15.95) 0.098) 53.4 | 5.68) 6.3 | Notetany. Calcium chloride 
administration. 

“ 26) 15.65] 0.104) 63.7 | 6.54) 6.5 | No tetany. 

= FF 5.16} 6.3 | Mild tetany. 























value. This confirms Greenwald’s (13) pioneer work of 1911 
and 1913. The changes illustrated by Table I show the findings 
in one of the dogs. 

2. The Fate of Intravenously Injected Calcium Chloride in Para- 
thyroidectomized Dogs.—There are many reports in the literature 
of immediate relief of all the symptoms following injection of 
calcium salts in tetanic dogs. But the effect of the injection 
usually has been very short and the animals have died in spite 
of the treatment. In the present experiments, three of the 
completely parathyroidectomized dogs were treated with in- 
travenous injections of a 10 per cent solution of calcium chloride. 
A total of 2 gm. a day usually was injected. This checked the 
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symptoms, the dogs were completely normal for a while, but 
almost invariably there was violent tetany again the next day 
which was checked by a new injection, and this was repeated day 
after day. It is easy to calculate that such doses of calcium 
chloride must raise the calcium content of the body fluids con- 
siderably. But whenever convulsions reappear after the injec- 
tion, the serum calcium always was found to be down to the same 
low level again, which shows that the injected calcium is disposed 
of in some manner. 

To find what happens to the injected calcium, three of the 
tetanic dogs were given a fixed dose of calcium chloride intra- 
venously, and the urine and feces for 24 hours were analyzed for 








Calcium 
m¢. in 100cc.serum 
oO 
T 
| 





Hrs after injection 0 2468 0 2 4 6 BO 2a 








Fic. 1. Calcium and phosphorus in serum following the injection of 
1.6 gm. of calcium chloride intravenously in Dog 11, weight 14.5 kilos. 


calcium by the methods of McCrudden (14). The previous day 
and the day of the experiment the dogs were given a calcium-free 
diet. The colon was rinsed out at the beginning and close of 
the period. The curves for the serum calcium and phosphorus 
were determined during this period. 

Fig. 1 shows the effect of the injection of 1.6 gm. of CaCl, on 
the serum calcium and phosphorus in one of the dogs. It is 
seen that 15 minutes after the injection the calcium was 15.6 mg. 
and decreased rapidly. 24 hours after, the calcium had the same 
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value as before the injection; that is, there had disappeared from 
the blood an amount of calcium exactly corresponding to the 
amount injected. There was also a rise in the phosphates. The 
curves for the other dogs closely resembled this curve. As 
Table II shows there was excreted an amount of calcium corre- 
sponding to the amount injected, but more than nine-tenths were 
excreted in the feces and less than one-tenth in the urine. 

This rapid disappearance of the injected calcium may explain 
why the calcium treatment reported by previous workers failed 
to keep the animals alive. Only a few hours after the injection 
of a relatively large dose of calcium chloride the blood calcium 
is down to a level where tetany usually occurs. The experiments 
also show that in parathyroidectomized dogs there is a lowered 
threshold for the excretion of calcium through the intestines. 


TABLE II. 
Dog 11. Calcium Excretion in Urine and Feces. June 20 to 21, 1922. 








Urine Ca. | Feces Ca. | Total. 
gm. | gm. | gm. 

0.042 0.504 0.546 

Injected. ... 0.578 





3. Experiments on Completely Parathyroidectomized Dogs Pre- 
served by Treatment.—Of ten dogs which were completely para- 
thyroidectomized (enough thyroid tissue was left to prevent 
cachexia), five died untreated within 3} days; one died 22 days 
after (the condition of this one was complicated by extensive 
necrosis of three legs following unsuccessful intravenous injection 
of calcium chloride); and two other dogs, also treated with cal- 
cium, were preserved. They were given 1 gm. of calcium chloride 
intravenously twice a day, but after a week or two the doses 
employed could be lowered and at last omitted. During this 
time the dogs were fed a milk diet. Two other dogs recovered 
spontaneously during milk feeding by stomach tube; that this 
contributed to successful preservation will be seen from the fol- 
lowing experiments. These four dogs could be kept alive in- 
definitely on a milk diet; one lived for 21 months and was then 
killed; the others were either killed or, at will, brought into 
tetany from which they died. These dogs, which appeared 
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absolutely normal could, whenever it was wanted, be brought 
into tetany, usually within 24 hours, by changing the diet to 
meat. It is obvious that this condition formed an excellent 
opportunity for studying the various factors involved in the 
production of tetany. 


TABLE III. 
Dog 2. Complete Parathyroidectomy Mar. 14, 1921. 
| | 
Date. (|Weight.| 





Blood | Alkali | £3 in 
Sugar. reserve. | serum. | 


Remarks. 








ol. | 
per cent | 7. 


Apr. 6/ 10.73) 0.099) 52.5 | 5.22 
| 


1921 | kg. |per cent | | 

| Recovered after violent tetany, but 
| still sick. 

| Absolutely normal. 


bo | 


“ 26 | 10.75) 0.098) 54.3 | 5.8 





Though to all appearances normal, these dogs showed one 
characteristic finding in the blood: the calcium was still low. 
Table III shows an example of this. The calcium varied to some 
extent, but was usually between 5 and 6 mg. per 100 cc. of serum. 


TABLE IV. 
Dog 2. The Effect of Meat Diet on the Latent Tetanic Condition 13 Months 
; after Complete Parathyroidectomy. 





| . | Ca per 
ras | Blood | Alkali | sng . . 
Date. ae sugar. peserve. = | Remarks. 











1922 | kg. |percent|percent| mg. | 


Apr.26 | 11.45) 0.091 


| 


| 55.3 6.66 | No symptoms. To all appear- 
| ances normal. Meat diet 


| started. 





* @ 0.095) 57.7 | 5.70 | No symptoms. 
“« 2 
11.00 a.m.} 11.45, 0.099) 47.6 | 5.28 | Mild tetany. 
Violent tetany. Injection of cal- 


7.30 p.m, | | 4.96 
cium chloride. 
No symptoms. 











Apr. 29 | 11.45; 56 


or 





The inorganic phosphorus was usually at the upper border of the 
normal level or above. This low calcium is very significant 
and evidently characterizes latent tetany in contrast to cured 
tetany. 
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(a) The Diet in Latent Tetany.—On a milk diet (minimum 
500 cc. a day with bread or porridge) these dogs after the first 
critical period was over could be kept without symptoms for as 
long a time as desired. Meat always produced tetany (see 
Table IV), loss of appetite, and depression; prolonged meat 
feeding killed two of the dogs. It is an old experience that milk 
is beneficial and meat harmful to parathyroidectomized dogs. 
The reason for the difference will be seen from the following 
experiments. 

(b) Why Milk Prevents Tetany.—Experiments with various 
forms of diet showed that it was the withdrawal of milk which 
produced tetany, not the meat diet in itself, and milk, therefore, 


























TABLE V. 
Dog 2. The Effect of Milk, Poor in Calcium, 16 Months after Complete 
Parathyroidectomy. 
In 100 cc. serum. . 
Ca in 
Date. (Weight 500 ce. Remarks. 
Ca Inor- | milk. 
ganic P. 
1922 kg. mg. mq. gm. 
Sept. 6 | 11.10) 6.20 | 6.1 | 0.118) 500 cc. calcium-poor milk + porridge. 
= 0.039} No symptoms. Quiet, no appetite. 
Food has to be given by stomach 
tube. 
>. & 3.30 | 5.5 Fully developed tetany. 








must contain a substance which prevents tetany. This sub- 
stance proved to be calcium, of which the milk used contained 
1.2 gm. per liter, corresponding to about 10 gi. of calcium lactate. 
It was discovered, that when the amount of sodium oxalate calcu- 
lated to precipitate all this calcium was added to the milk, at 
least 90 per cent was carried down. Less than this was used in 
the experiments in order not to get an excess of oxalate in the 
milk, the precipitate was separated from the milk by centrifuga- 
tion, and this calcium-poor milk, which always was analyzed for 
calcium before feeding, was now useless in preventing tetany. 
Usually within 24 hours the dogs developed violent tetany when 
fed this milk. Table V illustrates one of the experiments. 

(c) Caleitum Administration.—On the other hand, if an amount 
of soluble calcium salt was given corresponding to the Ca in the 
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amount of milk, which prevents tetany, the dogs remained 
normal on any diet; now when meat was given in excess, the dogs 
increased in weight and were normal in all their actions. The 
reason why meat produces tetany, therefore, must be due to the 
fact that it is very poor in calcium (see Table VI). 

TABLE VI. 


Dog 2. The Effect of Meat Given with Calcium Lactate and Meat Alone, 
163 Months after Complete Parathyroidectomy. 





In 100 ce. serum.| 








Date. Weight a oy Remarks. 
nor- 
| Ca \ganic P.| 
= | 
! 


1922 kg. | mg. | mg. | 
Aug. 26 | 11.15, 5.00 | 6.4 No symptoms. 350 gm. minced horse 
| meat + 50 gm. fat + 4.6 gm. calcium 
| lactate in 200 cc. water daily. 
Oct. 2 | 10.40) 5.12 | 6.0 | No calcium. Meat and fat as before. 
“ 3 j | | 





9.45 a.m.| | 3.66} 5.4 | Violent tetany. At 10a.m. given 4.6 gm. 
|  ealcium lactate in 200 cc. water. 
6.00 p.m. | 5.26 6.3 | Normal. Eats meat and fat with usual 
| appetite. 
TABLE VII. 


Dog 12. The Effect of a Single Dose of Calcium Lactate upon Calcium and 
Inorganic Phosphorus of Blood Serum and the Clinical Symptoms. 





| | 
| \In 100 ce. serum. 














Date. Weight Ts | Remarks. 
Ca leanie P.| 
1922 kg. mg. mg. 
Oct. 6 


10.15 a.m.| 15.50 4.39 6.9 | Violent tetany. At 10.45 a.m. given 
| 9.2 gm. calcium lactate in 200 ce. 
water. 

2.30 p.m.) | 6.04 | 5.4 | No symptoms. 





It was possible by giving large amounts of calcium lactate by 
stomach tube to restore the calcium content of the blood almost 
to the normal level. From this condition it took a longer time 
than usual to produce tetany on a milk-free diet, and when 
tetany occurred the serum calcium was always found lowered 
again. 
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If tetany was produced from the latent stage a single dose of 
calcium lactate (5 to 10 gm.) usually checked all the symptoms. 
Analysis of serum calcium then always showed that at the moment 
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Fic. 2. Relation between serum calcium and glucose tolerance in Dog 2, 
weight 11.6 kilos. The upper columns represent the glucose tolerance; 
that is, the smallest amount of glucose given orally which produces glyco- 
suria. On Nov. 22, however, the glucose tolerance actually was lower than 
shown in the figure, as the urine after the administration of 50 gm. of sugar 
contained 10 per cent of glucose, and there were excreted 6.2 gm. of glucose 
in the urine. 


Fic. 3. Relation between serum calcium and glucose tolerance in Dog 12, 
weight 15.5 kilos. The tolerance on Oct. 3:actually was higher than indi- 
cated by the figure, as the amount of glucose given did not produce glyco- 
suria, and on Nov. 17 the tolerance was lower, as the urine after the adminis- 
tration of 80 gm. of sugar contained 8 per cent glucose, and there were 
excreted 4 gm. of glucose in the urine. 
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when the symptoms were relieved there was an increase in the 

calcium content of the blood, showing that it is the actual absorp-— 
tion of calcium which cures the symptoms. Table VII illus- 

trates this. The same increase in serum calcium was seen when 

milk checked the symptoms. 
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Fic. 4. Dog 2, weight 11.6 kilos. Blood sugar curve during glucose 
tolerance test. Oct. 17, 1922, 10.40 a.m., 120 gm. of glucose in 20 per cent 
solution were given by stomach tube. At 3.30 p.m. catheterized; urine 
contained 0.36 gm. of glucose. 
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The fact that the blood calcium remained at a low level in 
these dogs might be interpreted as indicating that it is not the 
lowered calcium which is the cause of the symptoms; but the 
experiments in all four dogs showed that whenever the animals 
were brought into tetany from a symptom-free condition, the 
calcium was always still further lowered; and whenever the ani- 
mals by administration of calcium or milk were made normal 
again, the blood calcium was always higher than during the 
symptoms of insufficiency. There seems to be an “adaptation” 


TABLE VIII. 
The Effect of Glucose Feeding on the Inorganic Phosphorus Content of Serum. 





Per 100 ce. 








| 
Dos Date. Weight metre — Remarks. 
| Ca |paneP. 
ads 1922 | kg. mg. mg. |per cent 
| 


12 | Nov. 17 
10.00 a.m.| 13.50) 4.7 6.9 | 0.099) Tetany. At 10.30 a.m. 
| given 80 gm. glucose in 20 

per cent solution. 


12.40 p.m. 4.1 | 0.204) 12.45 p.m. catheterized, 
urine contains 4 gm. 
glucose. 


2 | Nov. 22 
11.00 a.m.) 9.95 | 2.52 
2.45 p.m. 


4/0.111| Tetany. At 11.15 a.m. 
.9 | 0.227) given 50 gm. glucose 
in 20 per cent solution. 
3.00 p.m. catheterized, 
urine contains 6.4 gm. 
glucose. 


em or 





























of some sort to the lowered calcium, but a further decrease 
promptly causes the characteristic symptoms. The inorganic 
phosphorus in these latent tetanic dogs showed no regularity 
except a certain tendency to keep at a high level, otherwise 
there was no relation between the phosphorus content of the 
blood and the clinical symptoms. 

(d) Experiments on the Carbohydrate Metabolism.—Experiments 
made on two of these dogs showed that the tolerance for glucose 
(in 20 per cent solution by stomach tube) was distinctly lowered 
during the latent stage. When the dogs were brought into 
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tetany, the tolerance went down to very low values. On the 
other hand, when the blood calcium was increased by forced 
calcium feeding, the tolerance was markedly increased, and in 
one of the dogs it was impossible to induce glycosuria under these 
circumstances. When glycosuria developed the blood sugar 
curves went far above the threshold and they indicate that the 
lowered tolerance is not due to increased permeability of the 
kidneys but to a functional disturbance of the glycogen-forming 
organs. Figs. 2, 3, and 4 illustrate these experiments. 

It was noticed that the inorganic phosphorus of serum might 
drop as a result of the glucose feeding (Table VIII). This obser- 
vation may support the theory of Embden and coworkers (15), 
that phosphoric acid plays an important réle in the metabolism 
of sugar. 


DISCUSSION. 


From these experiments it is evident that the characteristic 
feature in the chemistry of parathyroid insufficiency is the drop 
in blood calcium which is the more marked the more parathyroid 
tissue there is removed. To this probably must be added the 
increase in the phosphates; and the quantitative experiments of 
Binger (16) indicate that there is a relation between the rise in 
phosphates and drop in calcium. But it is the drop in calcium 
which is the cause of the symptoms. This is shown by the fol- 
lowing facts: all the symptoms are relieved and the dogs made 
absolutely normal for a while by intravenous injections of calcium 
chloride; the symptoms reappear after a certain time, but not 
until the blood calcium again has reached the same low level as 
before. The injected calcium is very rapidly excreted through 
the intestines and only small amounts appear in the urine; even 
large doses disappear in a remarkably short time. This accounts 
for the fact that it has been so difficult to preserve parathyroidec- 
tomized animals by calcium injection. 

It has further been shown that completely parathyroidectomized 
dogs can be preserved by calcium treatment, and this is a still 
further proof that the symptoms are due to the calcium decrease. 
In these dogs, which are in a state of latent tetany characterized 
by a low and very unstable blood calcium, and which require a 
milk diet rich in calcium to keep symptom-free, tetany can always 
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be produced by calcium withdrawal from the food. This is fol- 
lowed by a further drop in the blood calcium, and the dogs can 
always be saved by calcium administration. The relief of the 
symptoms is always accompanied by an increase in blood calcium. 
The hitherto unexplained fact that milk is beneficial to para- 
thyroidectomized animals, and, as has been shown in the present 
experiments, can protect latent tetanic dogs against tetany, is 
found to be due to the calcium content of the milk which makes 
it equal to a 1 per cent solution of calcium lactate. 

The glucose tolerance experiments show that the supposed in- 
fluence of the parathyroids on the sugar metabolism is only an 
indirect one; the sugar tolerance sinks because the blood and 
body fluids are poor in calcium. When the blood calcium is 
restored almost to the normal level the tolerance for sugar is 
practically normal. That this symptom is due also to a lack of 
calcium further supports the calcium deficiency theory. 

It is apparent from the experiments that in parathyroidec- 
tomized dogs there is a lowered threshold for the excretion of 
calcium in the intestines, and this is apparently the cause of the 
calcium deficiency and thereby of all the symptoms. It still 
remains to be explained how the parathyroid hormone prevents this 
unlimited excretion of calcium through the intestines. The be- 
havior of the blood calcium indicates that the actual recovery of 
completely parathyroidectomized dogs is not due to compensatory 
hypertrophy of accessory glands, as the action of these would 
be to restore the blood calcium to the normal level. The “adapta- 
tion” to a low calcium level, which in the beginning causes tetany, 
is not explained. 

It will foliow from these results that if a disease is due to para- 
thyroid insufficiency it will show a low blood calcium. 

How lactose acts in preventing tetany as shown by Dragstedt 
(17) remains to be learned; determinations of blood calcium in 
these dogs preserved by Dragstedt’s method may give some 
information. 

CONCLUSION. 


The symptoms of parathyroid insufficiency are due to calcium 
deficiency. The parathyroids control the calcium level of the 
blood and by doing so they influence the function not only of the 
muscle and nerve tissues, but probably of all the organs. 
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The successful outcome of the operations is due to the valuable 
help of Professor Dr. 8. Torup to whom the author wishes to 
express his thanks. 
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CONSTITUENTS OF THE WAX-LIKE COATING ON THE 
SURFACE OF THE APPLE. 


By CHARLES E., SANDO. 


(From the Office of Plant Physiological and Fermentation Investigations, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington.) 


(Received for publication, March 19, 1923.) 


On consulting the literature it was found that very little has 
hitherto been recorded respecting the constituents of the wax- 
like coating on the surface of the apple. 

In 1895 Seifert (1) noted the presence, in a chloroform extract 
of the dry peels, of a wax-like substance melting at 64°, and 
another compound of higher melting point, 234°, which seemed 
to resemble a compound called vitin, previously isolated from 
grape skins (2) by the same investigator. The compound re- 
sembling vitin was not obtained in a crystalline condition, and 
since ho attempt was made to show that the low melting substance 
was pure, it is doubtful whether these preparations were homo- 
geneous. Thomae (3) in a preliminary communication, 1911, 
without reference to Seifert’s previous work, states that he ob- 
tained from an ether extract of apple parings, a crystalline prod- 
uct melting above 200°, which was easily soluble in hot alcohol, 
but which separated again on cooling. Further characteriza- 
tion or identification was not reported. In a second publication 
(4) the same author calls attention to the fact that the crystalline 
product mentioned in his first note was not homogeneous, and 
could be resolved into two substances, one of high, and the other 
of low melting point. The first compound was not examined. 
The second possessed wax-like properties. The two substances 
were separated by treatment with cold ether, when the low 
melting compound dissolved while the other one remained insolu- 
ble. The ether-soluble constituent was crystallized from abso- 
lute alcohol. It melted at 68.5°. The only published reference 
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to the occurrence of a paraffin hydrocarbon in apple peels is 
found in a very interesting paper by Power and Chesnut (5) on 
the odorous constituents of the apple. By subjecting fresh 
apple parings to distillation in a current of steam these investiga- 
tors were able to isolate, in addition to the odorous constituents, 
a very small quantity (0.04 gm.) of a hydrocarbon which melted 
sharply at 63°. The crystalline substance, according to these 
investigators, appeared to be slightly impure triacontane, C39 He, 
which is supposed to melt at 65.5°. Finally, it may be men- 
tioned that Molisch (6) noticed the presence of oily droplets on 
the fruit of Malus coronaria. No characterization or identifi- 
cation of this oily material was reported. 

From this summary of the literature it is apparent that our 
knowledge of the nature of the chemical substances which form 
the wax-like coating of apples is extremely incomplete. For 
this reason, and because of the bearing that a knowledge of 
these substances may have on the solution of storage scald, the 
writer has undertaken an investigation of the non-volatile wax- 
like substances covering the epidermis of the apple. 


EXPERIMENTAL, 


The material employed in this investigation was obtained from 
the peels of two varieties of apples, Ben Davis and Black 
Ben Davis, which were grown on the experimental farm at Arling- 
ton, Virginia. The horticultural differences between these two 
varieties are so slight that no hesitation was felt about using 
the combined material in order to obtain a sufficient supply for 
the investigation.' 

In paring the apples by a machine care was taken to exclude, 
as far as possible, any fleshy portion of the fruit. Rapid 
dehydration of the freshly cut peels was facilitated by spreading 
the material on trays and drying it in a current of warm air. 


1 The apples and facilities for paring the fruits were kindly furnished by 
Dr. J. S. Caldwell in charge of the fruit and vegetable utilization labora- 
tory, Office of Horticultural and Pomological Investigations, Bureau of 
Plant Industry. To Dr. Caldwell and others of that laboratory who aided 
in many ways, the writer wishes to express his utmost appreciation. Thanks 
are also due Mr. Paul Williams, of this laboratory, for help in preparing 
the material and making many of the tedious extractions. 
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The dry peels were then coarsely ground and extracted in 
a large Soxhlet apparatus with U.S.P. ether. Frequent changes 
of solvent were necessary in order to eliminate danger of bump- 
ing caused by the separation of solid matter from the ether. 

The light green residue obtained by the complete evaporation 
of the combined ether extracts became powdery in the dry state 
and was resinous to the touch. 

In order to remove most of the colored impurities, without 
dissolving much of the other substances, it was necessary to shake 
the ether-soluble residue several times with cold 80 per cent 
acetone. The acetone extracts have not been examined. Pre- 
liminary treatment of the white residue insoluble in 80 per cent 
acetone indicated that a separation of compounds could be 
effected by continued extraction with petroleum ether. This 
separation could also have been made by extracting the original 
dry peels first with petroleum ether and then with ether. 

To facilitate extraction with petroleum ether the white residue 
was mixed with plaster of Paris and made to a paste by the 
addition of water. When the mass had set it was coarsely 
ground and extracted in a Soxhlet apparatus with petroleum 
ether (B.P. 30-50°). After the substances soluble in petroleum 
ether had been completely removed, the extraction was continued 
with ether. 


The Petroleum Ether Extract. 
Identification of Triacontane, C3oH«e, and Heptacosanol, C2;H 0. 


The pale greenish petroleum ether extract was evaporated to 
dryness and the residue subjected to repeated extraction with 
successive small quantities of cold and finally with hot petroleum 
ether (B.P. 40-50°). Each fraction was evaporated and the 
residue crystallized from hot acetone or absolute alcohol. Frac- 
tions having similar melting points were combined and again 
fractionally extracted with successive quantities of petroleum 
ether. After several repetitions of the foregoing process rela- 
tively few fractions were finally obtained whose melting points 
indicated approximate purity. These fractions were as follows: 
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Fraction No. Melting point.* 
°C. 
1 63 (predominating). 
2 70 
3 70-71.5 
4 75-76 
5 75-77 
6 77-78 
7 79-79 .5 
8 80-81.5 (next in quantity). 





* All melting point determinations made in the course of this investi- 
gation were obtained by the use of Anschiitz short stem thermometers, 
which were standardized by the United States Bureau of Standards. No 
stem corrections were made. 


In view of the fact that Fraction 1 appeared to be closely 
similar to the paraffin hydrocarbon obtained by Power and 
Chesnut (5) little doubt was felt that the two substances were 
identical. Considerable difficulty was experienced, however, 
in purifying this substance. In spite of the fact that the melting 
point was quite sharp at 63°, and that repeated crystallizations 
from acetone, absolute alcohol, and ethyl acetate failed to effect 
any change, the results of a combustion (C = 84.1, H = 14.4 instead 
of C = 85.2, H = 14.8) indicated that the compound was still 
impure. Treatment with phthalic anhydride (7) to remove 
impurities of an alcoholic nature also failed to produce the de- 
sired purification. The substance was finally obtained pure by 
boiling with alcoholic potassium hydroxide for 3 or 4 hours 
under a reflux condenser, and then filtering the cooled liquid. 
The insoluble portion was washed with alcohol and dried, after 
which it was freed from potassium hydroxide by solution in ether. 
Evaporation of the ether yielded a residue which, when crystallized 
from absolute alcohol, separated as satiny crystals. The melting 
point of the compound obtained by this treatment was 63.5-64°. 
After melting, resolidification occurred at 63-62.5°, and the 
compound remelted at 63.5-64°. Combustion results of the 
anhydrous substance are as follows: 


0.1124 gm.: 0.1464 gm. H,O and 0.3513 gm. COr. 
0.1247 “ :0.1667 “ “ “ 0.3802 “ “ 
Found.? C 85.23, 85.11; H 14.60, 14.98. 

CsoHez requires: C 85.20, H 14.79. 





? Calculations of C and H results throughout this paper are based on H= 
1.008. 
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The melting point of triacontane is given by Krafft (8) as 
65.6°. There can be little doubt, therefore, that this substance 
is triacontane. 

The remaining fractions, with the exception of No. 8, were 
obtained in quantities too small for further identification and 
will have to be examined when larger quantities of crude material 
are available. 

Fraction 8, melting at 80-81.5° was recrystallized from absolute 
alcohol and boiled under a reflux condenser with alcoholic potas~ 
sium hydroxide for 3 or 4 hours. The solvent was then evapor- 
ated, finally under diminished pressure, and the residue extracted 
with hot petroleum ether (B.P. 40—50°), which was subsequently 
removed by distillation. The residue was crystallized from abso- 
lute aleohol and dried in a vacuous desiccator over phosphorus 
pentoxide. The pure compound melted at 81.5-82°, resolidified 
at 77.5-77°, and remelted at 81-81.5°. Treatment with alco- 
holic potassium hydroxide produced no apparent change. After 
being dried in a vacuous desiccator over phosphorus pentoxide, 
the substance was analyzed with the following results: 


0.1100 gm.: 0.1368 gm. H,O and 0.3296 gm. CO,. 
0.1189 “ :0.1507 “ = * 62 * = 
Found. C 81.71, 81.74; H 13.94, 14.20. 
(C,sHe7)2 CHOH requires: C 81.72, H 14.23. 


‘It is evident from these results that this substance is identical 
with dimyristylearbinol (9) or heptacosanol, C2;Hs0, whose 
melting point is given as 80.5-81.5°. This compound has been 
prepared by Kipping (9) from the ketone, myristone, (C;;He7)2CO, 
by reduction with sodium and alcohol, but no natural source 
had hitherto been known. 

In order further to confirm the identity of this substance with 
synthetic heptacosanol, the acetate was prepared by heating the 
dry compound with an excess of acetic anhydride for 3 hours. 
The product was then poured into a large volume of water and 
stirred until crystallization occurred, after which it was filtered, 
washed, and dried. One crystallization from 95 per cent alcohol 
yielded a product melting at 44—46°, and this melting point 
remained unchanged by a second crystallization. The acetate 
separated as colorless, glistening, rectangular plates melting at 
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44—46°, and remelting at 43-45°. The melting point of pure 
‘dimyristylearbinyl acetate, (C,s;H27)2CHO(CO-CHs), is reported 
as 45-45.5° (9). 


The Ether Extract. 
Isolation of a New Crystalline Alcohol, Malol, C3o.H 4303. 


After removing colored impurities and constituents soluble 
in petroleum ether from the original extract of dried peels, the 
‘residue in the plaster of Paris was thoroughly extracted with 
ether in a Soxhlet apparatus. After evaporation of the solvent 
‘there was obtained a yellowish white powder. The entire quan- 
tity of this amorphous powder was dissolved in boiling 95 per 
cent alcohol and filtered by means of a hot water funnel when 
‘a small quantity of dark impurity remained on the filter. A 
voluminous precipitate formed in the filtrate on cooling. This 
was collected on a Buchner funnel, washed, and without drying, 
heated a short time with dilute alcoholic sodium hydroxide 
which caused the separation of a dark impure material. After 
filtration the solvent was removed by distillation under diminished 
pressure and the residue extracted with petroleum ether until 
impurities were no longer removed. The residue was finally dis- 
solved in 95 per cent alcohol containing a small quantity of sodium 
hydroxide, the solution filtered, and hot water added to the fil- 
trate to slight turbidity. Thereupon most of the alcohol was 
removed by evaporation when a copious precipitate of crystal- 
line sodium salt separated from the liquid, and on cooling 
a further separation occurred. The sodium salt, after being 
washed with a little water, was recrystallized several times by 
solution in aqueous alcohol containing a slight excess of sodium 
hydroxide and evaporation of the greater portion of alcohol. 
- The mother liquors from these crystallizations yielded gelat- 
inous precipitates with dilute hydrochloric acid which appeared 
to be different from any other product obtained, but nothing of 
a crystalline nature could be isolated. 

The pure sodium salt obtained by the foregoing method was 
converted into the parent substance by solution in alcohol and 
addition of hot dilute hydrochloric acid. The precipitate, after 
thorough washing to eliminate sodium chloride, was obtained in 
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a pure state by several crystallizations of the dried material 
from absolute alcohol. When crystallized in this manner, the 
substance consisted of colorless, highly lustrous, prismatic needles. 
The first attempts to crystallize it from dilute alcohol resulted 
in the formation of amorphous precipitates which were difficult 
to filter. Crystallization was finally accomplished, however, by 
dissolving the amorphous material in boiling 95 per cent alcohol 
and adding hot water until a slight separation occurred. Re- 
moval of the flask from the securce of heat and continual 
agitation after addition of several glass beads resulted in the 
formation of hair-like needles. There was some indication that 
the substance obtained by crystallization from dilute alcohol 
contained water of crystallization, most of which is gradually lost 
on exposure to the air. 

Crystallized from absolute alcohol, the compound, when sleced 
in the melting bath at room temperature and gradually heated, 
melts at 280-282°. If placed in the bath at 250° and heated 
fairly rapidly the melting point is raised to 284-285°. The 
anhydrous substance was obtained by drying in a desiccator 
over phosphorus pentoxide or by heating at 105° in a vacuum. 
The anhydrous compound had the following composition: 


0.1337 gm.: 0.1260 gm. H.O and 0.3862 gm. COs. 

0.75 “:6.me * ~*~“ *@ene* * 

Found. C 78.77, 78.72; H 10.56, 10.61. ' r 
CgoH4s0; requires: C 78.88, H 10.60. 


The sodium salt prepared according to the method already, 
indicated, was extracted with ether to eliminate any parent 
substance, which is formed by hydrolysis during washing. After 
being dried at 125-130°, it was analyzed with the following results; 


0.4326 gm.: 0.0626 gm. NazSO,. 24 
0.4869 “ :0.0699 “ ss t 
Found. Na 4.68, 4.64. 

C30H47O;Na requires: Na 4.80. 


These results indicate that the above mentioned substance 
possesses the formula C3oH4s03. Since this compound does not 
appear to be identical with any other substance described in the 
literature, the designation malol is proposed. 
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Malol, CzoH4g03, is obtained from dilute alcohol in the form 
of fine hair-like needles and from absolute alcohol as large, highly 
lustrous, prismatic needles. From most of the other solvents 
in which it is soluble, or slightly so, it separates in an amorphous 
condition. Malol is practically insoluble in petroleum ether 
and water, sparingly soluble in ether, chloroform, ethyl acetate, 
acetone, cold ethyl alcohol, and glacial acetic acid. It is readily 
soluble in boiling 95 per cent or absolute ethyl alcohol from which 
it is easily crystallized. An alcoholic solution of malol is dextro- 
rotatory and exhibits muta-rotation. Malol shows the Lieber- 
aann-Salkowski cholesterol reaction. For example, if a small 
quantity of the substance is dissolved in acetic anhydride and a 
few drops of concentrated sulfuric acid are added, the solution 
assumes a pink color which slowly passes through violet to blue 
and finally to green. 

Diacetylmalol, C3oHs03(CO-CH3)2.—Malol was completely ace- 
tylated by heating for several hours with an excess of acetic 
anhydride. After removal of the greater portion of acetic an- 
hydride by distillation, the diacetyl derivative was slowly de- 
posited from the liquid. This deposit was collected on a Buchner 
funnel by the use of suction, washed with cold 70 per cent alcohol, 
and dried. Acetyl derivatives are usually crystallized from 95 
per cent alcohol, but in this case hydrolysis readily takes place 
when. this solvent was employed. The dried product was, there- 
fore, dissolved in petroleum ether (B.P. 30-50°) and obtained 
pure by partial evaporation of the solvent. Crystallized from 
petroleum ether, it separated in fine colorless needles. When 
placed in the melting bath at 180°, it melted at 199-200° with 
an evolution of gas, whereupon it resolidified and did not melt 
again under 300°. A chloroform solution of diacetylmalol is 
dextro-rotatory. Analysis of the compound gave the following 
results: 

0.1287 gm.: 0.1115 gm. H:O and 0.3568 gm. CO:. 

0.1059 “ :0.0909 “ “ “ 0.2927" « 

Found. C 75.60, 75.38; H 9.71, 9.62. 

CyoH02(CO.CH;)s requires: C 75.49, H 9.69. 


Monoacetylmalol, C3oHs703(CO-CH;).—In connection with a 
study of diacetyl derivatives of prunol (10) and oleanol (11) it 
was reported by the respective authors that when these deriva- 
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tives are dissolved in dilute alcohol and the solutions boiled 
for several hours, one acetyl group is eliminated. The same 
effect is produced on diacetylmalol when its solution in 70 per 
cent alcohol is boiled for 2 hours. The monoacetyl derivative 
obtained in this manner is deposited from the cooling solution 
in small colorless needles which melt indefinitely about 279- 
281° with apparent decomposition. The composition is as 
follows: 


* 0.1136 gm. (anhydrous) :0.1031 gm. HO and 0.3216 gm. CO. 
Found. C 77.20, H 10.17. 
C30H4703(CO.CH;) requires: C 77.10, H 10.04. 


Monomethylmalol, C3oH47O3(CH3).—A quantity of malol was 
dissolved in absolute alcohol and boiled with an excess of both 
sodium ethoxide and methyl iodide. After 3 hours, the excess 
of alcohol was removed by distillation and the product poured 
into water. Thé insoluble portion was later collected and dried. 
The substance was purified by solution in ether (shaking), washing 
with aqueous sodium hydroxide to remove unchanged malol, 
and finally with water. When air-dried or dried at 55°, the 
compound sinters at about 110° and melts at 170.5-171.5°. If 
placed in the bath at about 125°, it immediately melts and gradu- 
ally resolidifies, and again melts at 170.5-171.5°. In the anhy- 
drous condition it melts without previous sintering or melting, 
at 170.5-171.5°. The compound dried at 120-125° had the 
following composition: 


0.1232 gm.: 0.1166 gm. H,O and 0.3576 gm. COs. 
Found. C 79.16, H 10.61. 
C30H4703(CHs) requires: Cc 79.08, H 10.71. 


Acetylmethylmalol, CH «03(CH3)(CO-CH;).—This substance 


was obtained by heating the monomethyl derivative for 1 hour 
with an excess of acetic anhydride. After evaporation of the 
greater portion of acetic anhydride, the concentrated liquid on 
cooling yielded a crystalline deposit which was purified by two 
erystallizations from dilute alcohol. Acetylmethylmalol, dried 
at 125-130°, melted at 243-244°. Combustion results are as 
follows: 
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: 0.1218 gm.: 0.1109 gm. H,O and 0.3457 gm. COs. 
_ Found. C 77.40, H 10.21. 
C30H4sO3(CH;)(CO.CHs;) requires: C 77.28, H 10.22. 


DISCUSSION. 


a 
There are a number of substances described in the literature 


which possess the same formula and exhibit the same general 
chemical properties as malol. 

Urson was first obtained from the leaves of Arctostaphylos 
uva ursi by Trommsdorff.2 Gintl (12), who was the first to make 
a thorough study of urson, assigned to it the formula C39H,30s;, 
gave its melting point as 263-266°, and described an acetyl 
derivative melting at 264°. Dodge (13), in 1918, also made a 
¢eritical examination of urson and compared it with caryophyllin 
which appeared to be closely related. His preparation of urson 
(from Arctostaphylos uva ursi) melted at 285° and yielded a 
diacetyl and a monoacetyl derivative. The diacetyl derivative 
when heated lost acetic acid at 135° and melted at 165°. Nooyen 
(14) undertook an investigation of urson and its distribution 
in the plant kingdom and as a result of her work reported the 
melting point of urson as 273° and of its methyl ester as 148°. 
This investigator claims that urson contains no aldehyde, keto, 
methoxy, or hydroxy groups—a conclusion which is difficult to 
harmonize with the results of other investigators. Van Itallie 
(45) quite recently, 1921, isolated a compound from mistletoe 
(Viscum album) growing on the apple tree, which appeared to him 
to be urson. It melted at about 287°, but no further character- 
ization was reported. 

It is quite evident from the foregoing statements that the 

literature relating to urson is very contradictory and that 
further investigation of this product is needed. 
. Two other compounds possessing the formula CjoH4s0;3 are 
described in the literature. Caryophyllin, originally obtained 
from clove buds (16) and critically examined by Dodge (13), 
has a melting point of 310° and yields a diacetyl and a monoacetyl 
derivative, the latter melting at 260-265°. Gentiol (17), isolated 
from Gentiana verna, has a melting point of 215—-217° and forms a 
triacetyl derivative melting at 175-180°. 


* Referred to by Gintl (12). 
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It is apparent from the foregoing statements that malol is 
different from urson, caryophyllin, and gentiol since malol melts 
at 285° and yields a diacetyl derivative melting at 199-200°, 
a monoacetyl derivative melting at 279-281°, and a monomethyl 
derivative melting at 170.5-171.5°. 

It is interesting to note that malol possesses the same general 
formula, C,Hen-203, as two dihydroxy alcohols which were 
isolated some years ago in the Wellcome Chemical Research 
Laboratories. Oleanol, melting at 303-304°, was obtained from 
olive leaves by Power and Tutin (11). Prunol, melting at 275- 
277°, was isolated from the leaves of Prunus serotina by Power 
and Moore (10). Oleanol and prunol are isomers possessing the 
formula C3,H5;003. Malol appears to be the next lower homologue, 
since it possesses the formula C39H4s03. 


SUMMARY. 


For the purpose of examining the constituents of the ether 
extract of apple skins, mixed material was employed from the 
closely related varieties of Ben Davis and Black Ben Davis. 
The following products were obtained: 

1. Triacontane, C3oHee2, melting at 63.5-64°. 

2. Fractions of material having the following melting points: 
70°, 71-71.5°, 75-76°, 75-77°, 77-78°, 79-79.5°. These frac- 
tions were too small in amount for complete identification, but 
they appeared to consist of hydrocarbons and alcohols or mix- 
tures of these substances. 

3. Heptacosanol, C2;HsO, melting at 81-81.5° and yielding 
an acetate melting at 44—46°. 

4. Malol, CsoH4s03, a new crystalline alcohol, which crystal- 
lizes from absolute alcohol in highly lustrous, prismatic 
needles, melting at 284-285°. Its diacetyl derivative, CsoH0O;- 
(CO-CHs)2, and monoacetyl derivative, CsoHy7O3(CO-CHs), form 
colorless needles which melt, respectively, at 199-200° and about 
279-281°. The monomethyl derivative, C3oH47O3(CH;), and ace- 
tylmethyl derivative, C3o0HswO3(CHs)(CO-CH;), melt at 170.5- 
171.5° and 243-244°, respectively. Malol forms a crystalline 
monosodium salt, C3o9Hs7O;Na, and is dextro-rotatory. 
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A MODIFICATION OF THE FOLIN-WU METHOD FOR 
MAKING PROTEIN-FREE BLOOD FILTRATES. 
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Kansas City.) 


(Received for publication, March 31, 1923.) 


The tungstic acid method introduced by Folin and Wu (1) has 
proven by far the most desirable one for obtaining blood filtrates 
free from protein. Folin and Wu direct that 1 volume of blood 
be first diluted with 7 volumes of distilled water. 1 volume of 
10 per cent sodium tungstate is then added, followed by an 
equal amount of ** sulfuric acid. 

We have found that the procedure may be simplified by dilut- 
ing 1 volume of blood with 8 volumes of ;‘; sulfuric acid and 
then adding 1 volume of 10 per cent sodium tungstate. The 
addition of the reagents in this order requires only two reagents 
in place of the three needed in the original Folin-Wu procedure. 
On adding the acid the blood is laked very rapidly and the hemo- 
globin is changed to acid hematin. No precipitate is obtained 
until the sodium tungstate is added. The protein is precipitated 
in a very much more granular form than when the reagents are 
added in the manner directed by Folin and Wu, filtration is 
more rapid, a larger amount of filtrate is obtained, and the filtrate 
is more nearly neutral. 

To ascertain whether filtrates so prepared give the same 
results on analysis as those prepared by the original technique 
we have determined the non-protein nitrogen constituents, the 
sugar, and the chlorides on filtrates made from the same sample 
of blood by the different methods. The amount of filtrate and 
the reaction have also been determined. The results are shown 
in Table I. The ;'y acid used was made from the ** acid, 
so exactly the same amount of acid was employed in the two 
methods. 
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The non-protein nitrogen, sugar, and the creatinine have been 
determined by the method of Folin and Wu (1), the amino-acid 
nitrogen by the method of Folin (2), the uric acid by the method 
of Benedict (3), and the chlorides by the technique suggested 
by Gettler (4). 

The filtrate obtained by the modified method averages about 
15 per cent more than that obtained by the original technique, 
where gravity filtration is used, and requires less than two-thirds 
as much alkali for neutralization. Otherwise the results of the 
two analyses are practically identical. 

It would seem that the only constituent which might be in- 
fluenced by the addition of acid first would be uric acid. We 
have found, however, that uric acid can be equally well recovered 
when added and that blood very low in uric acid will show a 
slightly higher reading with the modified than with the original 
technique. 

Occasionally a filtrate is obtained which is tinged with the 
brown of acid hematin. The color does not interfere in any of 
the determinations. We have used the procedure described in 
our laboratory for some time and find it of great value where 
many blood chemical determinations are being made. 


SUMMARY. 


A modification of the Folin-Wu method for the preparation 
of protein-free blood filtrates is described. 


1 volume of blood is diluted with 8 volumes of 5 sulfuric 


acid. After laking is complete 1 volume of 10 per cent sodium 
tungstate is added and the mixture shaken. 

The advantages of the method are: (a) only two solutions are 
required instead of three, (b) filtration is much more rapid, (c) 
15 per cent more filtrate is obtained, (d) the filtrate is more 
nearly neutral. 

Parallel determinations of non-protein nitrogen, uric acid, 
creatinine, amino-acid nitrogen, sugar, and chlorides give prac- 
tically the same results with filtrates made by thetwo methods. 
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A STUDY OF THE INORGANIC CONSTITUENTS OF THE 
BLOOD IN EXPERIMENTAL NEPHRITIS. 


By W. DENIS. 
WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF JULIA GODDARD. 


(From the Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry of the School of Medicine, 
Tulane University, New Orleans.) 


(Received for publication, April 17, 1923.) 


During the last decade studies of the histological and functional 
changes produced in animals poisoned with various nephrotoxic 
substances have been popular. As regards chemical changes in 
the blood of such animals it has been shown that accumulations 
of the various non-protein nitrogenous constituents take place as 
in the case of acute and chronic nephritis in man (1), and that 
changes in the alkali reserve (2) are also demonstrable. As yet, 
however, no account of experimental work dealing with a study 
of the inorganic blood constituents has appeared. From results 
obtained in cases of chronic and acute nephritis in man, we know 
that in these conditions we sometimes (but not invariably), find 
relatively slight increases in the sodium chioride content of the 
serum (3) or plasma, marked increases in the amounts of inorganic 
phosphates (4, 5) and sulfates (6), a decrease in calcium (5), but 
no alterations in the content of magnesium (5, 6) and potassium 
(7). Solittle work has been done on the inorganic constituents of 
whole blood or corpuscles in these pathological conditions that 
the field is as yet almost untouched. 

In this paper I have collected the results obtained in a series of 
observations made on rabbits in whom an acute nephritic con- 
dition had been induced by the administration of uranium nitrate 
or sodium tartrate. 

This work on experimental nephritis was attempted because it 
seemed possible that by the selection of nephrotoxic agents which 
cause a purely tubular or a purely glomerular lesion it might be 
possible to throw additional light on the selective function of the 
kidney for inorganic salt. Unfortunately, increasing knowledge 
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regarding the production of experimental nephritis in animals has 
led to the belief (8), that most of the injuries produced by the 
nephrotoxic agents ordinarily employed lead to lesions of mixed 
type, and I have therefore confined my experiments to observations 
on animals poisoned with uranium nitrate, which may be taken 
as an example of a nephritis in which both tubules and glomeruli 
are invoked, and to those treated with sodium tartrate which 
drug according to the work of Underhill (9) produces purely 
tubular lesions. 

The experimental animals were brought to the laboratory some 
days before they were to be used and were fed on a diet of oats, 
carrots, and potatoes. During the period of observation they were 
kept in metabolism cages and the urine was collected daily, meas- 
ured, and tested for albumin. The animals were bled from either 
the heart or the carotid artery after they had first been stunned 
by a blow on the head. 

The analytical methods used were as follows: Sodium and 
potassium were determined by the methods of Kramer and Tisdall 
(10), calcium by the method of Clark (11), and magnesium by the 
procedure described by Denis (12). For the acid radicals the 
following methods were used: Chlorides were determined by the 
procedure of Smith (13), phosphates by the Bell-Doisy method 
(14), and sulfates by the procedure of Denis (15). Non-protein 
nitrogen was determined by the method of Folin and Wu (16). 

As a preliminary to experimental work it has been necessary to 
obtain figures on the inorganic constituents of rabbit blood and 
serum as the data to be found in the literature are somewhat 
scanty. The results obtained by the analysis of the blood of five 
full grown male rabbits who had fasted for at least 14 hours are 
collected in Table I. It is, of course, apparent that a more 
desirable procedure would have been to make a preliminary 
examination of the blood of the animals in whom nephritis was 
later to be induced. On account of the relatively large amount of 
blood needed for the numerous determinations made this pro- 
cedure proved impossible of application in this work, as it was 
found that the rabbits almost invariably died after the pre- 
liminary bleeding. 

The averages of the results of the analyses of normal rabbit’s 
blood differ somewhat from the figures published by Abderhalden 
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(17); this divergence is most striking in the case of the sodium 
content of serum which is somewhat lower than the figure given 
by him (355 as against 444 mg.) and the magnesium values in 
both whole blood and serum which are not more than half the value 
of those given by this investigator. The average value for serum 
potassium, 19.9 mg., is also somewhat lower than the figure, 25.9 
mg., given by Abderhalden. It is possible that this investigator 
did not separate the corpuscles and serum as promptly as was done 


TABLE I. 
Inorganic Constituents of the Blood and Serum of Fasting Rabbits. 




































































Per 100 cc. serum. | Per 100 cc. whole blood. 
ri | 
o | a 
a | 3 n n 
2 ga | 2 z 
3 - e te ~~ |8al16 - a te 5 
: a i 
m7. | m7. |.mg. | mg. | mg.| mg.| mz. | mg. | mg. | mz. | mg. | mg. 
1 352 20.0, 10.0) 3.0 378)4. 1 3.2) 250) 171) 5.4) 2.2) 2.3 
2 347 | 18.6 10.1) 2.6 | 3484.1 | 3.9) 251) 196 5.0) 2.4) 2.1 
3 356 | 19.6) 9.8) 2.8 285) 195) 5.2) 2.5 
4 350 | 19.5) 10.1) 2.7 | 360/4.0 | 3.9) 286) 151) 6.3) 2.4) 2.0 
5 374 | 22.2) 10.0) 3.3 | 368\4.4 | 3.0) 260) 176 4.3) 2.0 
Average....| 355 19.9) 10.0} 2.8 363/4.2 3.5) 266) 178 5.2) 2.4) 2.1 








in this work, a fact which would account for the higher potassium 
values found by him. 

In Experiments 1 to 4, the animals were given a large dose of 
uranium and were killed from 48 to 72 hours after the injection. 
By this procedure it was hoped that we would be able to obtain 
indications of any changes which might take place in the inorganic 
constituents of the blood in the early and most acute stage of 
poisoning. In Experiments 5 to 7 a smaller dose of uranium was 
used in order that the animals might be kept alive for a greater 
length of time than in the earlier experiments, and in Experiments 


8 and 9 sodium tartrate was administered in place of uranium 
nitrate. 
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Experiment 1. 
Rabbit 3. Male. Weight 2,300 gm. 
June 5, 1922, 8.30 a.m. Injected subcutaneously 6 mg. of: UO.- 


(NOs3)2-6H20. 
June 8, 1922, 9.00 a.m. Bled from heart. 














| Per 100 cc. 

Blood. | Serum. 

m7. | mq. 
IE IN ica: a ceo tis ppniewu usage dena 205 
ida icon ces iwenwesdeeiN sadam daeas 10 3.1 
LER Be See ne a pe Se eet oe em ay a 366 
NEE a i a aie gil 14.0 | 16.1 
RS ee eae See ae Re Rea hela Aven eld nha Cae 29.0 34.8 
Rai Galk cited cas Ooen wi eae kek weaewewia nine 167.0 23 
Dra aie rece ctumocn asieras mae Ba aw Mae eee 40 | 10.2 





Experiment 2. 
Rabbit 4. Male. Weight 2,240 gm. 
June 5, 8.40 a.m. Injected subcutaneously 6 mg. of UO2(NOs;)2- 6H,0. 
“ 8, 9.20 a.m. Bled from heart. 











Per 100 cc. 

| Blood. Serum. 

| my. mq. 
aa share a pein Sal gn wal As | 200 
IS ole a's 'a.0s Cutie nsdenatiahas hak been 9.0 4.4 
CL On is Ee RR rr Rees OE na Rte aA aE Bert | 316 
ES COTTE AT OR Te ee PE ee 22 25 
EE EES Le eRe en. ME See ae | 290 388 
RS ee ee ee eer ern ee et 200 25 
ae Wa den cits Hicceia aa die naw dlanakiateunnalan sees 4.2 10.0 
get i RehCa, -P ue VOIR eet Oat bea Analy RAUL edt Sted | 2.6 
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Experiment 3. 
Rabbit 7. Male. Weight 2,600 gm. 


June 8, 1922. Injected 6 mg. of UOz (NO3)2-6H:20. 
“ 10. Bled from heart. 



































— f 
| Per 100 ce. ; 
| ‘ 

Blood. Serum. 
mg. | mg. ji 

Ds pciciduedsunesueseacsukeussauie 192 

is Cas 6 Ren pa ena baa rsdeeeeaeaneaeae 12.0 3.0 j 

oasis. ca sencxansesuiannesunensivent | 322 

SE Ee 16.2 | 18 | 

ED acer sta hos diene dn gien wedielkcenwemace 280 | ! 

a rt dance aris sara ais sot sibs eho nm Kaaba eal 175 24 ' 

| AIRED Sane ORR ee IO ase 4.1 | 11 
| | 9 ? 

Mg. .-- raethpenrageesnenesesaatdseentesensensts | 2.5 

4 
Experiment 4. 
Rabbit 6. Male. Weight 2,900 gm. 
June 8, 9.00 a.m. Injected subcutaneously 6 mg. of UO (NOs)2- 6H20. 
“ 10. Bled from heart. 

| Per 100 ce. 

| . Blood. | Serum. ; 

| mg. mg. 

Non-protein N s iiten ta tava: Bia stale tga ea 200 

Naa eNO cia da pa mrndiokee Mace wa mame e 3.1 

RS is nc dle Sel ced ceee ie decencuneeaes 33.9 

Ng eel yi eid oe ae eye ile eee ce oe 12.3 14 

NEE eee. en ae Ome ne me er ee 250 380 

I le 8 od 23 

i a ed das 4.2 11 

ed Pes Sa pe eee ies aloes 2.5 
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Experiment 5. 
Rabbit 10. Female. Weight 1,660 gm. 
Dec. 4, 1922, 4.00 p.m. Injected subcutaneously 3 mg. of UO,- 
(NO3;)2-6H20. 
Dec. 11, 9.30 a.m. Bled from carotid artery. 
On Dec. 5 urine containing a large trace of albumin was excreted. The 
animal continued to eat as usual during the remainder of the experiment. 














| Per 100 cc. 
| Blood. Serum. 
| mg. mg. 
NN Ce Pe A ee ere 96 
I ia. cies ahah iris arly wa inh wale nat oa omale AadlNG 3.3 
TR a seo lis a Bl ah bien ate aa eae oS 
RR ee ee ee EE ee Oe 2.1 2.6 
nab a ack naive agesenaeudiedeacuedh ee 263 
i aha seta walt wie ene nie aebinedrs mae e A 208 24.0 
I coke dnt kihan'seubd caennies 6a ai 5.3 10.0 
EE Cee etter tree oem eer enr anne 3.3 2.9 








Experiment 6. 
Rabbit 13. Female. Weight 2,770 gm. 

Déc. 13, 1922, 1.30 p.m. Animal injected subcutaneously with 3 mg. of 
UO2(NO3)2-6H20. 

On Dec. 14 the urine contained albumin which continued to be excreted 
in increasing amounts until Dec. 19 at 9.00 a.m. when the animal was bled 
from the carotid artery. This animal continued to eat in a normal manner 
throughout the experiment. 














Per 100 cc. 
Blood. Serum. 
mg. mg. 

INNING © ois dw wha dak iwant shana eawens 30 
Ndi CN cuelnieNa eed endaewankks awdeucee 4.0 
th Coal aeeaentanbebs weceesane wens 339 
I et Sinai ra clo ekky Cicawaacakmbawsenwhe 2.75 3.1 
OO OR AP ee a eee eee 276 400 
a, AE ne ey ee 178 19.7 
EPR aed Ren ree ae ER LOO pad 7 9.7 
a rise wtcsaiacos ened sicceis in paw pki naan RAS 
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Experiment 7. 
Rabbit 14. Female. Weight 2,680 gm. 
Dec. 13, 1922, 1.40 p.m. Animal injected subcutaneously with 3 mg. of 
UO.(NOs3)2-6H20. 
On Dec. 14 it was noted that the urines contained a large trace of albu- 
min. The animal continued to excrete albumin and to eat all food offered 
until she was bled at 9.30 a.m. on Dec. 19. 





Per 100 ce. 











Whole blood. Serum. 

| mg. mg. 
IN Is 64.4.5 S655 ke Ceeass benccee unt aens 30 
IE 25 otis cae eee whaden bene wate 4.35 
Ss amans Sind adn claw nteeewk soak een eLAe 381 
SO, (as 8) TEETETTELILILTE LETTE | 2.8 
Nt eee eal igtee Cae wickets wlee wanton aces 285 392 
in euacdutbesiedisinnienkidscuidadaseuenbe | 186 18.1 
Pte Ao énsndiasienadicdndcknses oubaeabansea’ 6.1 19.9 
LE ee eran een ieee ee ene ter | 








Experiment 8. 
Rabbit 11. Male. Weight 1,903 gm. 

Dec. 11, 1922. The animal, which had been without food for 24 hours, 
was injected subcutaneously with 2 gm. of Kahlbaum’s tartaric acid which 
had been neutralized with NazCO;. The total volume of liquid injected 
amounted to 12 cc. On Dec. 12 the animal refused food and passed urine 
containing a large trace of albumin. On Dec. 13 he was bled from the 
carotid artery. 











| Per 100 ce. 

| 

Blood. Serum. 

mg. mg. 

EN EL TRA ROP ORE TTT CE 88 
cca e math nds chek nwkenenaaes 5.0 
ies cna Wedaccayiaendennsecesteesvkees 
COE CE ERE OEE RIE Le oe 3.5 
AE Se A ee ae eee ee oe ee 213 287 
Rabie ais Tae een Reka kkk aca TARR Nn Oe 203 18.6 
aE tiiianacinn dials dies -$'sia cies-higecntaee sorted 5.4 9.6 
he Ole ar are et cae Ce tae aa 2.2 1.7 
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Experiment 9. 
Rabbit 12. Female. Weight 1,849 gm. 

Dec. 12, 9.45.a.m. The animal, which had been kept without food for 
24 hours, was injected subcutaneously with 1.2 gm. of Kahlbaum’s tartaric 
acid neutralized with Na,CO;, and made up to a volume of 8 cc. During 
the night of Dec. 12 the animal passed urine containing a large trace of 
albumin and on Dec. 13 at 9.45 a.m. she was bled from the carotid artery. 

















Per 100 ce. 
Blood. Serum. 

ia mg. mg. 
IN TI aca ca:jaru lain Ga Gave 4d ea eines 50 
AN aeeneneGeuse cd waeeesdseensun vee seavsee 4.5 
i ing eid crcimktcciateud wards din donk in eee than 
I dea gina se ck tac ead ae waa eh we wk teres 2.7 
ER age a eek eres Speer vere 222 362 
DR SAaAdNadAtreagGhcasstasdateseesessssenerts 241 | 20.2 
DE itianT dienes eae beaks bat eew kh kate anion 5.1 11.2 
eA anna ka uot eeleennng winnie ante wheres 2.0 | 1.7 





An inspection of the results presented in Experiments 1 to 9 
indicates that although in every case but two (Experiments 6 
and 7), there was found a considerable increase in the non-protein 
nitrogen of the blood no constant retention of any inorganic 
component was noted except in the case of the sulfate fraction in 
which very large increases were found in the first four experiments 
in which the dosage of uranium had been high. In the case of the 
other animals in whom a less acute condition prevailed (as judged 
by the relative degree of nitrogen retention) practically no reten- 
tion of even the sulfate ion could be demonstrated. 

The fact has been definitely established that in certain cases of 
human nephritis there is a marked increase in the concentration of 
inorganic phosphates in the serum and a corresponding decrease 
in calcium, but in these experiments no suggestion of such a 
condition was noted. 

The results on whole blood are essentially similar to those 
obtained on serum, viz. a retention of sulfate is noted in the most 
severe cases, but the concentrations of all the other constituents, 
including potassium, show only slight variations with noindications 
of even a slight degree of retention. 
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CHEMICAL STUDY OF SEVERAL MARINE MOLLCEES 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


THE REPRODUCTIVE SYSTEM.* 


By P. GERHARD ALBRECHT. 


(From the Department of Chemistry and Hopkins Marine Station of Stanford 
University, Stanford University.) 


(Received for publication, April 9, 1923.) 
INTRODUCTION. 


The mature male reproductive system of the abalone, limpet, 
Cryptochiton, and Ischnochiton can readily be distinguished from 
that of the female by its cream color, that of the female being 
green. Nosuch sexual distinction can be made in the Pismo clam. 
Very little attention from a chemical standpoint has been paid to 
the reproductive system of marine invertebrates. The only case 
reported, as far as the chemical study is concerned, is the analysis 
of the spermatozoa of the sea urchin by Mathews under the 
direction of Kossel. 

The same species of mollusks, namely the abalone, Pismo clam, 
Cryptochiton, and Ischnochiton, and methods of analysis as in 
previous investigations were employed for this study by the 
author." 

Sufficient quantities of material could not be gathered from the 
owl limpet to make a complete study of its reproductive system. 

The results of these analyses are given in Tables I and II. 

As the animals were collected about the time of the breeding 
season, the reproductive system was considerably enlarged and 
compactly filled with sperm and eggs. No special study of male 
and female was carried on except in determining the protein 


* This paper is a part of a thesis to the Department of Chemistry of 
Stanford University in partial fulfillment of the requirement for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. 

1 Albrecht, P. G., J. Biol. Chem., 1920-21, xlv, 395. 
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TABLE I. 


Reproductive System. 


Chemical Study of Marine Mollusks 








Constituents. 


Abalone. | 


| * 
| Pismo 


clam. 





Crypto- | Ischno- 
dane. | chiton. 





100 gm. of fresh reproductive 


system tissue. 
































| per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent 
Ee . lk 
RES ETE REISE | 25.80 | 34.60 | 25.60 | 20.80 
Ri cucebb-idkssiceneteonanngntcin<eeneeses | 5.46) 4.22 | 6.46) 7.52 
Alcohol extractives, Fl + F2.............. | 10.06 12.20 | 11.61 10.10 
Lipin fraction, F1...............0..ses000: | 3.79 | 3.50) 8.77} 5.20 
Water-soluble fraction, F2................. | 6.27) 8.70; 2.84) 4.80 
Alcohol- and water-insoluble fraction, F3..| 15.71 | 22.40 | 14.00 10.70 
PN cid vcd cekeeneneaeonevents | 0.76| 1.28; 0.86 | 1.30 
hc SS nes reel ne rer | 4.70 | 2.94} 5.40 | 6.22 
MN innkin ins WG Geanrad sa dad eckson | 4.56 3.04) 1.99 2.00 
IN nk ch o o3-< aan d 64Rbas adore wexeecxces | 29.05 | 19.90 | 12.65 | 12.70 
Purine N...............seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee| None.| None.| None.) None. 
Creatine and creatinine................... “; #«] #] « 
ine AS } #}/ #] «| « 
100 gm. of F1 + F2 + F3. 
Alcoholic extracts, Fl + F2.............-. 139.9 | 35.3 | 45.4 | 48.1 
Alcohol-insoluble residue, F3.............. | 60.1 | 64.7 | 54.6 | 51.9 
PE Maeda in den wcederinixesescks | 37.7 28.7 | 75.5 52.0 
” Girth datcteinanedee rissa 62.3 | 71.3 | 24.5 | 48.0 
ee \ALELE LICL | 12.1 | 14.7 | 30.3 | 27.1 
ey SS choke wh dinkiddkeneamdc elena marae 30.0 13.1 38.0 | 58.1 
100 gm. of Fl. 
eke cmite cle eae eeeN he aie 0.74 | 0.91 | 0.65 | 0.60 
Mh uch eta dvedestenk sae sesame 0.072) 0.061) 0. 160 0.027 
CIN cccdicsdwecsactiacacunecansces 0.36 | 0.51} 0.80) 0.15 
ee ee 0.76} 1.11 | 0.67) 0.52 
RRR eee ee ee | None. | None.| None. None 
100 gm. of F2. 
| Ne ee ae ee ee ee 7.63 | 4.08 | 10.09 | 4.11 
TR, occas cediacannesccissanaeas 4.50 | 1.44] 4.30) 1.20 
ERR Penne ea eee ee 0.41 | 0.25 | 1.06| 0.62 
a RRS NE oR eR a ee. None.| None.| 0.11 | 0.12. 
1 ROD REE nae ee ee: ” ” 0.30 | 0.30 
TE ee ee eee ee eee 0.41 | 0.23 | 1.26) 0.46 
ici es cc wie ak iv wigan Se Gard 6.25 | 2.30 | 7.05) 5.00 
NN os cin wac ecennie poueuemue | 0.35} 0.11 | 0.64} 0.25 
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Constituents. 


| Abalone. 





Cc 


Pismo 
clam. 





ry schno- 
chiton. | chiton. 





100 gm. of F2—Concluded. 














per cent | per cent | per cent| percent 
oe es 0.35 | 0.29} 1.59 | 0.32 
Inorganic phosphorus..................++: 0.031; 0.026) 0.180) 0.191 
Creatine and creatinine................... None.| None.| None.| None. 
So es A aes Maas bina a - ” ” 
Reducing sugars after hydrolysis.......... 29.09 | 6.55 | 3.91 | 4.75 

100 gm. of F3. 

IE Ee AL ORE Ce ee 15.65 | 4.49 | 15.1 9.13 
SN I sd ois cnc s Vesa hoxwabies 97.65 | 28.11 | 94.6 | 57.15 
on og adn wkd shes Geos 1.77 | 0.67] 2.06; 1.92 
Phospho-protein phosphorus...............} 0.16 | 0.13} 0.22] 0.21 
Rp. athe in. faa ere 1.11 | 0.77} 1.03} 1.29 
Creatine and creatinine................... None.} None.} None.| None 
ri aie i dude ae waiea eee si ” ” aa 
Reducing sugars after hydrolysis.......... 0.46 | 18.5 4.07 | 0.86 





Inorganic constituents per 100 gm. of dry tissue. 


























oa Cn acnigik anita ga ace ais Kao leace elle 0.47 | 0.66) 2.56 1.20 
on fa ROE a a a Re ae 1.71 | 2.16] 1.92] 1.55 
MERGE. watikt bak ta pack eereah au wusione knee 0.48} 0.63; 1.08} 1.00 
ESS kat ee ee eae ERE Ee Cae ree or 0.32 0.47 | 0.32) 0.30 
TABLE II. 
Enzymes of the Reproductive System. 

Abalone. | Pismo clam. oo ag | Owl limpet. 
Amylase............ + + + + + 
BGS inn asecsnd = = - - - 
Emulsin. . _ oF aa Trace. - 
Glycogenase........ a + + + + 
Tactese...........- — Trace. - - - 
| See + + - o + 
Maltass............ a + + + + 
Protease............ = - - - - 
Sucrase............. _ =_ - - 
Urease............. a + - - 
Uricase............. = - - - - 
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content of the reproductive system of the two sexes. The results 
(Table III) show that the male reproductive system, except in 
the eryptochiton, has a higher amount of total nitrogen. 


TABLE III. 
Relative Total Nitrogen Content in the Male and Female Abalone 
and Cryptochiton. 











per cent per cent 

I ME occas dindadubenestacuees 4.84 4.72 

sa lk eee eeepc a: 4.28 4.49 

* IE Ee 4.76 4.90 

- ee Oar ahs ew alicigin so wakes eates 2.66 2.80 

I i 8 idan d aan pawwad eeawia 2.94 3.15 

ND 6.56.05 Piwivwadceesvesanncenes 1.54 1.82 

- As Makan ed opus ace ued ates 2.45 2.14 

Ee ee rr eee re 1.82 2.17 
” female was not obtainable at that time. 





DISCUSSION. 


The large amount of lipin substance (Table I) present, is worthy 
of note. The alcohol-ether extract compares fairly well with 
the findings of Mathews, on the sea urchin. He found the repro- 
ductive system of this animal to contain 49.91 per cent of lipins. 

The absence of urea in abalone and Pismo clam and the presence 
of urease in this organ, are worthy of note. Ammonia is present 
in all of the reproductive organs, but leading in amount in 
cryptochiton. Glycogen is apparently absent in the organ, but 
large amounts of reducing sugars are found in the alcoholic extract 
as well as in the residue. These sugars do not necessarily come 
from glycogen. Glycoprotein evidently present in considerable 
amounts is readily hydrolyzed to reducing sugars. Uric acid, 
creatine, and creatinine are absent. 

Of inorganic substances, iron, which is so important in mol- 
luscan liver is the chief constituent. That enzymes are present 
in the reproductive gland has been reported by Abelous and Heim.* 
In their experiments on enzymes in the reproductive glands the 
authors noticed a comparative weakness as compared with the 
strength of the enzymes in liver and digestive fluid. The sugar- 


2 Abelous, J. E., and Heim, F., Compt. rend. Soc. biol., 1891, xliii, 273. 
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splitting enzymes, glycogenase, invertase, and maltase were 
detected. No extensive investigation on glycogen in this gland 
has been carried on, but I believe that glycogen is present in 
noticeable amounts during certain seasons of the year. My 
efforts to find it in these specimens have, however, been fruitless. 
Emulsin, the enzyme which decomposes amygdalin, probably 
serves here the purpose of splitting a phosphatide-glucoside. 

The absence of lipase in this organ is not surprising. The 
common observation that tissues rich in fats are poor in lipases 
applies here. We notice the absence of lipase especially in the 
organs of Cryptochiton and Ischnochiton, where the amount of fat 
is high. 

SUMMARY. 


The reproductive system in all forms is high in lipoids. 

Glycogen is absent. Large amounts of reducing sugars were 
found not only upon hydrolysis of the alcohol-insoluble, but also 
of the alcohol-soluble residue. 

Urea was found only in the Cryptochiton and Ischnochiton, its 
absence from the abalone and Pismo clam in all probability being 
due to the urease which was found in these forms. 

Enzymes are present in considerable number, amylase, glyco- 
genase, and maltase being found in all five forms, emulsin in the 
Pismo clam and cryptochiton, and lipase and urease in abalone, 
clam, and limpet. 














THE SYNTHESIS OF “BIOS”? BY YEAST GROWN IN 
A SOLUTION OF PURIFIED NUTRIENTS. 


By MARGARET B. MacDONALD. 


(From the Department of Chemical Hygiene, School of Hygiene and Public 
Health, the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore.) 


(Received for publication, April 11, 1923.) 


It has been shown in feeding tests with young rats that yeast 
grown in a distilled water solution of sucrose and the necessary 
mineral salts may furnish the vitamin B essential for growth 
(1, 2). It has also been found in tests made in this laboratory 
that pigeons which had developed polyneuritis on a diet of 
polished rice, were ‘“‘cured” by the administration of this yeast. 
Heller has recently reported similar results with “synthetic” 
yeast (3). These findings establish beyond a doubt the ability 
of yeast to synthesize vitamin B when growing in vitamin-free 
media. The results obtained in the feeding tests and the con- 
clusions drawn from them are at variance with those of Eijkman 
and his coworkers (4), who, after much experience in yeast experi- 
mentation, expressed the conviction that the yeast cell gains its 
antineuritic factor as such from the culture medium and cannot, 
strictly speaking, synthesize it. 

The subject of yeast growth and stimulation was given a new 
interest in 1919 by the publication of methods for the detection 
and estimation of water-soluble B, using yeast as a test organism 
(5, 6). These methods were based on the supposition that 
Wildiers’ “bios” and vitamin B are identical. Attempts to 
apply these methods failed of their original intent, but brought to 
light a number of interesting facts. 

In their use of Williams’ method Souza and McCollum (7) 
found that alkalinized material, inactive for rats, gave excellent 
results in stimulating yeast. Later Fleming (8) reported that an 
extract of unmilled rice produced as great an increase in the growth 
of yeast after treatment with alkali to destroy vitamin B as before 
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treatment. Emmett and Stockholm (9) used 95 per cent alcohol 
extracts of heated and autoclaved unmilled rice in tests with yeast, 
pigeons, and rats. Their conclusion was that the yeast growth- 
promoting factor is not the antineuritic vitamin nor does it stimu- 
late the growth of young rats. 

Through the practical application of the yeast test for the 
antiberi-beri vitamin Funk and Dubin (10) were led to question 
whether there was only a single vitamin present in their autolyzed 
yeast extract. Later they were able to report an almost quanti- 
tative separation of the yeast growth stimulant from the vitamin 
curative for beri-beri by means of absorption with fuller’s earth 
and norit (11, 12). 

As is well known small amounts of a water solution of com- 
mercial peptone or of Liebig’s extract of beef very markedly affect 
yeast growth. Wildiers mentions them along with wort as sources 
of “bios” (13). Both peptone and beef extract are devoid of 
vitamin B. 

Heaton (14) has called attention to the contrasting distribution 
of “bios” and the antineuritic vitamin among the organs of 
animals. He also found “bios” in the organs of polyneuritic 
pigeons and of rats fed a diet free from water-soluble B. He is 
of the opinion that the activating substance for yeast is not the 
antineuritic vitamin B. 

Because of the peculiar nature of the problem it has been difficult 
either to prove or to disprove the original assumption of Williams. 
The evidence cited would, however, indicate that vitamin B and 
“bios” are not identical. It seemed, therefore, of interest to test 
the ability of yeast to synthesize its own growth-promoting sub- 
stance by ascertaining the action of extracts of yeast grown in 
Nutrient Solution 3 on the proliferation of yeast cells in a medium 
of purified nutrients. Inasmuch as a review of the literature from 
1901 disclosed no uniform method for the production of yeast or 
for the measurement of the effect of added substances on its pro- 
liferation or fermentative activity, it was decided for the major 
part of the present investigation to use a procedure described in 
detail in a former paper (1), and to add to Nutrient Solution 3 
measured quantities of extracts of yeast grown in different media 
as well as extracts of malt, wheat germ, and other materials 
which cause an increased production of yeast cells when added 
to the sucrose-mineral salts solution. 
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In the preparation of the extracts 4 gm. of air-dry material 
were extracted with 100 cc. of the solvent. The solvents used 
were ether, chloroform, absolute alcohol, 80 per cent alcohol 
(recommended by Wildiers), and 40 per cent alcohol. Extracts 
were also prepared by the Osborne and Wakeman (15) method 
for yeast extract, using 100 cc. of distilled water to which 1 ce. 
of 1 per cent acetic acid had been added. Ether-extracted wheat 
germ was used for making the extracts with other solvents, but 
none of the other materials was first extracted with ether. Just 
before using 25 ec. of the filtered alcohol, ether or chloroform 
extracts were carefully evaporated to dryness in a silica milk dish 
on the water bath and the residue was taken up in 10 ce. of dis- 
tilled water. This solution was filtered and heated to boiling. 
The acetic acid of the water extracts was neutralized with 
ammonia, and the volume regulated so that 10 ce. were equivalent 
to 1 gm. of material. Measured quantities of the sterile extract 
were added to 150 ce. of Nutrient Solution 3 in the production 
flasks. 


Nutrient Solution 3. 


1 liter distilled water. 
50 gm. cane-sugar (Domino). 
“potassium dihydrogen phosphate, c.P. 
“ ammonium sulfate, c.p. 
calcium chloride, c.p. 
«magnesium sulfate, c.P. 


ooh 
zs 


The suspensions of cells used for seeding the production flasks 
were from yeasts which had been growing with fresh inoculations 
every week for 2 years in Nutrient Solution 3. 1 ec. of a sus- 
pension of yeast cells, containing from 0.0014 to 0.0018 gm. of 
yeast if weighed air-dry, was added to 150 ce. of sterile medium 
in a liter Erlenmeyer flask. In some cases the same suspension 
was used to inoculate two or three sets of ten flasks each. In all 
cases the seedings were uniform for any one set, which consisted 
of a control flask without extract and four flasks with increasing 
amounts of extract. The sets were made up in duplicate. The 
yeast was grown at room temperature which varied considerably, 
and to this is due in part the variation to be noted in the yield of 
yeast in the control flasks of the same variety of yeast in different 
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experiments. But all the flasks of any one set were exposed to 
exactly the same conditions. On the 8th day after seeding, the 
yeast of each flask was filtered, washed, dried at room temperature, 
and weighed. 

Tables I to V present the experimental data. 

From an inspection of Table I it is apparent that with the 
addition of extracts of “synthetic” yeast in graduated amounts 
there is a corresponding increase in the yield of yeast. The 
relation is not quantitative, however. 

The results in Table I compare very favorably with those for 
commercial yeasts in Table II, and with those for wheat germ and 
malt in Table III. The extracts of polished rice and white 
flour are without effect on yeast growth. 

The absolute alcohol extracts, Table IV, show little or no effect, 
while the 80 per cent alcohol extracts of the residues from the 
absolute alcohol extraction make a better showing. In general 
the 80 per cent alcohol extracts gave the best results. 

The greatest increase to be noted is that of the 1 per cent water 
solution of Liebig’s extract of beef in Table V, the weight of yeast 
in the control flask being approximately half of that in the flask 
to which 4 cc. of the extract were added. 

It is evident from the experimental data presented that the 
variation in the yield of yeast with and without extract may be 
taken as indicative of the efficiency of any one extract, and the 
increase in the yield of yeastin the different sets furnishes a qualita- 
tive basis of comparison of the different extracts. One is not 
justified in believing this method can be made the basis of a 
quantitative comparison of the relative stimulative value of 
different extracts on yeast. 

Conditions are, in all probability, not the same in synthetic 
media in the case of seedings of yeast too small to be followed by 
a demonstrable multiplication of cells, and in the case of seedings 
large enough to insure growth. Increasing the yield of yeast by 
the addition of extracts to the medium may conceivably be quite 
different from effecting a multiplication of cells by the same 
agents. The data so far presented are from comparatively large 
seedings, containing approximately 1.5 mg. of dry yeast cells per 
1 cc. of suspension. The controls show a yield of yeast varying 
from 0.115 to 0.229 gm. It seemed advisable, therefore, to make 
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TABLE I. 


Extracts of Yeast Grown in Nutrient Solution 8. 
























































Air-dry yeast. Air-dry yeast. . 

Saccharomyces Saccharomyces 

ellipsoideus. ellipsoideus. 

1 2 1 2 

ce.| gm. gm. ce.| gm. gm. 
80 per cent alcohol | 0 |0.147 |0.151 | 40 per cent alcohol] 0 |0.147 |0.150 
extract of Sac-| $ |0.165 |0.172 extract of Sac- | } |0.149 |0.156 
charomyces ellip- | 1 |0.173 |0.184 charomyces ellip-| 1 |0.165 (0.170 
soideus. 2 (0.224 0.191 sotdeus. 2 {0.195 |0.200 
4 |0.250 |0.246 4 |0.205 |0.212 
- Saccharomyces an Saccharomyces 

cerevisia@, cerevisiae, 

1 2 1 2 
80 per cent alcohol | 0 /0.202 |0.175 | 40 per cent alco- | 0 |0.199 0.198 
extract of Sac- | 4 |0.240 |0.205 hol extract of | 4 |0.211 (0.200 
charomyces cere- | 1 |0.2558'0.229 Saccharomyces | 1 |0.213 0.218 
visie. 2 (0.290 |0.221 cerevisiae. 2 10.219 |0.227 
4 10.310 |0.300 4 |0.228 |0.238 

- Yeast XII. “ Yeast XII. 

1 2 1 2 

80 per cent alcohol | 0 (0.183 |0.167 | 40 per cent alco- | 0 |0.150 0.170 
extract of Sac- | 4 |0.190 (0.185 hol extract of | } |/0.199 [0.172 
charomyces cere-| 1 |0.2066)0.191 Saccharomyces | 1 |0.190 0.2196 
visie. 2 |0.280 |0.194 cerevisia. 2 10.288 |0.288 
4 |0.299 |0.284 4 |0.297 |0.291 

ry Yeast XII. ay Yeast XII. 

1 2 1 2 

80 per cent alcohol | 0 |0.116 |0.123 | 40 per cent alco-| 0 /0.156 |0.179 
extract of Yeast | } |0.122 |0.126 hol extract of | 4 |0.176 \0.200 
XII. 1 (0.153 |0.144 Yeast XII. 1 |0.206 |0.209 
2 |0.208 |0.150 2 10.251 |0.227 

4 |0.270 |0.2334 4 |0.292 |0.289 

a Saccharomyces = Saccharomyces 

ellipsoideus. cerevisia. 

1 2 1 2 
Osborne and Wake- | 0 |0.2297/0.2200| Osborne and | 0 /0.2129/0.2093 
man’s extract of | 4 |0.2856/0.2829) Wakeman’s ex- | 4 |0. 2447/0. 2364 
Saccharomyces 1 |0.3208/0.3324, tract of Sac- | 1 |0.2607/0.2558 
ellipsoideus. 2 |0.3542/0.3407; charomyces 2 |0.2601/0. 2783 
4 ellipsoideus. 4 |0.3063)/0.3148 
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a few tests with seedings too small to give a measurable increase 
in Nutrient Solution 3 without extract and to add to corresponding 
flasks 80 per cent alcohol extracts of Saccharomyces ellipsoideus, 
Saccharomyces cerevisie, and yeast XII grown in the same synthetic 


TABLE II. 
Extracts of Commercial Yeasts. 






























































Air-dry yeast. Air-dry yeast. 

Saccharomyces Saccharo a 
ellipscideus. rerevisi@, 

1 | 2 1 | 2 

cc. gm. | gm. peng gm. | “_,. 

80 per cent alcohol | 0 (0.174 0.187 | Osborne and | 0 0.209 | 0.212 
extract of | } |0.180 0.205 Wakeman’s ex- | } |0.219 | 0.226 
Fleischmann’s 1 0.200 (0.223 tract of North- | 1 (0.232 | 0.242 
yeast cake. 2 0.288 \0.303 | western Yeast | 2 |0.244 | 0.248 

4 |0.330 0.355 Company’s 4 (0.256 | 0.266 
yeast. 
. as Saccharomyces - Sei 
cerevista@. ellipsoideus. 
1 | 2 1 | 2 
a _——_ dl ee. 

80 per cent alcohol | 0 |0.1792,0.1887| 40 per cent alco- | 0 /0.188 | 0.204 
extract of North- | 4 |0.23560.2355| hol extract of | 3 \0.244 | 0.218 
western Yeast | 1 |0.26200.279 Fleischmann’s 1 |0.245 | 0.224 
Company’s yeast.| 2 (0.27330.3073| yeast cake. 2 |0.292 | 0.275 

4 (0.25950. 272 4 \0.302 | 0.306 
oa Saccharomuces : ; ‘ ‘Qoubenmens 
elli psoideus. cerevisiae. 
2. ce €. 

Osborne and Wake- | 0 /0.208 (0.200 40 per cent alco- | 0 (0. 2047) 0.213 
man’s extract of | 4 0. 245 0.232 hol extract of | 4 0. 265 | 0.258 
Fleischmann’s 1 0.267 0.248 Northwestern 1 (0. 271 | 0.264 
yeast cake. 2 0. 290 0.290 Yeast Com- | 2 (0. 287 | 0.274 

| 4 (0. 315 0.310 pany’s yeast. 4 0. 298 | 0.292 
solution. The method employed was essentially that of Funk and 


Dubin (10), modified somewhat by Eddy and his coworkers 


(16). 


A measurable increase of yeast cells occurred invariably only 


in the flasks to which extracts had been added, the results coin- 
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TABLE III. 


Extracts of Grain Products. 

















Air-dry yeast. 






























































Air-dry yeast. | 
"Yeast XU. | Yeast XII 
1 2 1 2 
a, Cee —/ cc. gm. gm. —_ ry gm =. 
80 per cent alcohol | 0 0. 206 0.202 | 40 per cent alco- | 0 (0.174 {0.170 
extract of wheat | } (0. 248 0.2345} hol extract of | 4 (0.173 |0.191 
germ. 1 0.270 0. 250 wheat germ. 1 |0.2356)0. 2013 
2 0.2960 0.274 2 10.245 (0.304 
4 (0.354 0.3592 + 0.3268,0 323 
os Saccharomyccs a aril Saccharomyces 
cerevisia, cerevisiae. 
1 2 1 “Oh 
80 per cent alcohol | 0 (0.195 0.2085) 40 per cent alco- | 0 (0. 191 (0. 168 
extract of malt. | 4 (0.255 0. 260 hol extract of | 4 0.195 (0.208 
1 |0.260 0.243 | malt. 1 |0.282 [0.246 
2 (0.295 0.271 2 0.263 (0.265 
4 0.328 0.3244 4 |0.299 0.303 
— Yeast XII. at Yeast XII 
1 2 a 2 
80 per cent alco- | 0 (0. 282 0.280 | 40 per cent alco- | 0 0.252 |0.267 
hol extract of | 4 0.291 |0.2974| hol extract of 3 (0.260 0.260 
polished rice. 1 (0.2645 0. 285 polished rice. 1 (0.265 (0.272 
2 0.27 |0.201 2 0.270 |0.260 
4 (0.2636 0.2924 4 |0.268 (0.255 
ee fe ee es Ee ee 
cerevisiae. cerevisiae. 
1 2 1 | 2 
80 per cent alcohol | 0 (0.246 0.242 40 per cent alco- | 0 (0.21390. 2085 
extract of white | 4 (0.247 0.247 hol extract of | 4 |0.21870.219 
flour. 1 |o.24640.241 | white flour. 1 (0.212 0.215 
2 |0.240 (0.244 2 |0.224 — 
4 (0.251 (0.250 4 |0.206 (0. 225 
Yeast XII ae ¥ 
1 2 
Osborne and Wake- . 184 |0.209 
man’s extract of . 228 |0.300 


wheat germ. 
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ciding with those from the larger seedings. The addition of 
extracts of yeast grown in Nutrient Solution 3 was followed by a 
proliferation of cells that did not occur in the controls. 










































































TABLE IV. 
Absolute Alcohol Extracts. 
| Air-dry yeast. | | ir-dry yeast. 
| cererisia. & cererisia. 
EER | ee 
ce. gm. | gm. | =| gm. gm 
Absolute alcohol | 0 |0. 1865/0. 184 | 80 per cent alco- | 0 |0.176 |0.1755 
extract of Sac- 3 0. 198 (0. 193 hol extract of | 4 0. 1979/0. 2085 
charomyces cere- | 1 p- 2035/0. 209 residue from | 1 |0.2156)0. 2236 
visie. 2 (0. 218 (0.2175; absolute alco- | 2 0.2313/0.235 
4 (0:20 0.2256} hol extract. 4-\0. 23940, 236 
Po bas Yeast XII. g ——- x 
s Za 
Sie evs — ee 
Absolute ' alcohol | 0 /0.134 0. 139 - 80 per cent alco- | 0 0.114 (0. 1005 
extract of Sac- | } passe 0.151 hol extract of | } \0.136 /0.117 
charomyces ellip- | 1 |0.140 0.151 | residue from | 1 |0.139 |0.127 
soideus. | 2 0.144 (0. 135 | absolute alco- | 2 (0. 1385/0. 145 
4 (0.145 /0.160 | hol extract of | 4 0.2345,0.2390 
Saccharomyces 
ellipsoideus. 
i Saccharomyces a Saccharomyces 
cerevisiae. cerevisiae. 
1 2 1 2 
Absolute — alcohol | 0 |0.1775/0.1826) 80 per cent alco- | 0 (0.148 |0.146 
extract of | 3 |0.1856/0.176 hol extract of | } |0.182 |0.1744 
Fleischmann’s 1 |0.174 (0.186 residue from | 1 |0.174 |0.1908 
yeast cake. 2 /0.174 |0.1684} absolute alco- | 2 |0.215 |0.206 
: 4 0.196 (0.193 | hol extract of | 4 (0.2535 0.2396 
Fleischmann’s | 
yeast cake. 
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TABLE V. 
Other Extracts. 


















































Air-dry yeast. Air-dry yeast. 
Saccharomyces Saccharomyces 

cerevisie. cerevisiae, 

1 2 1 2 

ce. qm. gm. ce. gm. gm. 
80 per cent alcohol | 0 |0.2289)0.194 | 1 per cent water | 0 | 0.206) 0.213 
extract of pep- | 4 |0.2744/0.265 solution of pep- | $ | 0.242) 0.250 
tone (Difco). 1 (0.281 |0.282 tone (Difco). 1 | 0.258) 0.262 
2 |0.297 |0.304 2 | 0.287) 0.290 
4 |0.351 |0.365 4 | 0.340) 0.353 

oo? Saccharomyces Saccharomyces 

cereviste. cerevisiae. 

1 2 1 2 
40 per cent alcohol | 0 (0.196 0.183 | 1 per cent water | 0 | 0.179) 0.190 
extract of auto- | 4 |0.176 |0.185 solution of Lie- | $ | 0.179) 0.220 
claved steak. 1 |0. 1865/0. 201 big’s extract of | 1 | 0.230) 0.256 
2 (0.187 |0.199 beef. 2 | 0.297) 0.291 
4 |0.239 |0.2604 4 | 0.353) 0.359 




















Neither chloroform nor ether extracts gave any increase in yield. 


DISCUSSION. 


Experiments have been conducted with three varieties of yeast, 
Saccharomyces cerevisiae, Saccharomyces ellipsoideus, and yeast XII. 

Data are presented which show that there is an increased pro- 
duction of yeast in a sucrose-mineral salts medium to which 
alcohol or water extracts of the above named yeasts, commercial 
yeasts, wheat germ, malt, peptone, Liebig’s extract of beef, and 
autoclaved steak have been added. 

It is shown conclusively that extracts of yeasts grown in a dis- 
tilled water solution of pure sugar and nutrient salts, serve to 
stimulate the growth of seedings in such medium. The stimula- 
tion is comparable in effectiveness with that of extracts of com- 
mercial yeasts such as Fleischmann’s yeast cake and the dry 
yeast of the Northwestern Yeast Company, as indicated by the 
data of Tables I and II. ; 

It seems necessary to interpret these results as signifying that 
yeast synthesizes a substance, under the experimental conditions 
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described, which stimulates the growth of the culture to which it 
is added. This substance is without doubt the “bios” of Wildiers 
and, until its chemical identity is established, should be so desig- 
nated. Small seedings of yeast cells in the new environment 
of a fresh inoculation in a synthetic medium grow very slowly, 
but proliferate much more rapidly when the nutrient principle 
“bios 
function in the manner of a vitamin since development in an 
animal is impossible in the absence of an indispensable nutrient 
principle of this class which the organism does not elaborate. 
Rather “bios” appears to be a substance which, while capable of 
synthesis by the yeast cell, is formed with some difficulty. Yeast 
cells developing slowly in a “‘bios’’-free nutrient solution accu- 
mulate the substance, so that extracts made from them accelerate 
the growth of seedings by providing it in abundance. 

The experimental data set forth in this paper make it clear that 
the growth-stimulating substance for yeast which Funk and Dubin 
have recently discussed cannot logically be placed in the classifica- 
tion of the vitamins. It is not an indispensable nutrient principle 
for yeast, since it is synthesized during the slow proliferation of 
yeast cells in a medium of purified nutrients. 
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STUDIES ON THE DIGESTIBILITY OF PROTEINS IN VITRO. 


IV. ON THE DIGESTIBILITY OF THE COTTONSEED GLOBULIN 
AND THE EFFECT OF GOSSYPOL UPON THE PEPTIC- 
TRYPTIC DIGESTION OF PROTEINS. 


By D. BREESE JONES anp HENRY C. WATERMAN. 


(From the Protein Investigation Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington.) 


(Received for publication, April 3, 1923.) 


Various studies on the digestibility of the protein in cottonseed 
meals and flours have been reported (1 to 4). All the values 
given are decidedly below those of the meat proteins and casein, 
the average being about 83 per cent. The isolated cottonseed 
globulin, on the other hand, has been shown by Osborne and 
Mendel (5) to be capable of supporting growth at quite the normal 
rate. This suggests that the cottonseed globulin may be more 
readily digested when isolated and fed as the protein constituent 
of an artificial diet than when fed in combination with the other 
substances with which it is associated in the cottonseed press-cake 
preparations. This theory has, in fact, already been put forward 
by Alsberg and Schwartze (6), on the basis of experiments in 
which they were able to demonstrate that the addition of gossypol 
to meat fed to cats resulted in an increased fecal nitrogen. The 
direct comparison, under identical conditions, of the digestibility 
of the isolated cottonseed protein with that of casein, or of some 
other protein known to be readily digestible, thus becomes of 
interest. Also, inasmuch as the toxic principle, gossypol, or its 
decomposition products (7), is always present in varying pro- 
portions in cottonseed products, it seemed that the effect of this 
substance upon the activity of pepsin and trypsin might prove 
significant. 

Accordingly, three groups of experiments were made. The 
object of the first two was to determine the comparative final 
digestion in vitro, after the successive action of pepsin and trypsin 
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during definite time periods, (a) of the cottonseed globulin and 
casein, (b) of the pure cottonseed globulin and the cottonseed 
globulin to which 1 per cent of gossypol had been added, and of 
pure casein and casein containing 1 per cent of gossypol. The 
method used in these experiments was that detailed in the first 
paper of this series (8), with the modifications described in the 
second paper (9). In the third group, the time periods assigned 
for the action of both enzymes were somewhat extended, and a 
series of determinations of amino nitrogen was made and plotted 
in the form of a curve representing the rate of increase of the free 
amino nitrogen in the digests during the trypsin period. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


The cottonseed globulin was prepared by dialysis from the 
aqueous sodium chloride extract of a cottonseed meal, specially 
treated to remove the greater part of the oil, resinous matter, and 
gossypol.! The preparations used for the digestion experiments 
were quite free from color and were readily ground to the 100 mesh 
powder required for the first two groups of experiments. Neither 
the protein nor the meal from which it was prepared had been 
heated in the presence of water during the processes of prepara- 
tion—a point of some importance, in view of the marked increase 
in digestibility observed in some of the authors’ previous experi- 
ments when difficultly digestible proteins were boiled for a short 
time with water. 

The casein was prepared by precipitation with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, rinsed with water to remove most of the acid ex- 
tracted with ether, and washed thoroughly with distilled water. 
In this way a preparation of very low ash content was obtained, 
little or no fat being present to interfere with the solution of the 
mineral salts by the wash water. The preparation was dehydrated 
with absolute alcohol, washed with ether, and dried in the usual 
manner. It was ground to a powder that would pass a 100 mesh 
sieve for the digestion tests. 

The cottonseed globulin and casein preparations containing 
gossypol were made by dissolving the gossypol in ether, pouring 


1 The treatment of the meal and the method of isolating the protein will 
be discussed in detail in forthcoming publications. 
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the solution over the protein in a shallow dish, and evaporating 
the solvent at a temperature below 60°C. 1 per cent of gossypol 
was added to the protein in each case. The gossypol content 
of unheated cottonseed press-cake preparations cannot be very 
definitely stated. Experiments with whole ground cottonseed, 
however, indicate a yield of gossypol actually isolable from that 
product, amounting to from 1.5 to 5.25 per cent of the protein 
content.” 

The first two groups of tests were made by the method already 
described in detail in the first (8) and second (9) papers of this 
series. 

In the second group of experiments, 2 gm. samples were used, 
the volume of the reaction mixture was increased to 150 ec., and 
a number of samples were taken during a period of about 20 hours 
of tryptic digestion. Each sample was treated with 0.1 Nn hy- 
drochloric acid, a few drops at a time, until thoroughly moistened. 
The total volume added was then made up to 110 cc., the sus- 
pension heated to 37°C., placed in a constant temperature bath at 
the same temperature, and treated with 40 cc. of 0.75 per cent 
pepsin in 0.1 N hydrochloric acid. The pepsin solution, also, was 
heated to 37°C., as rapidly as possible in order to minimize de- 
composition, and with constant agitation to avoid local overheat- 
ing in the solution, before it was added to the substrate prepara- 
tion. Three samples of exactly 15 cc. each were taken from each 
of the digests during the pepsin period. 

The 105 ce. remaining after the pepsin period (4 hours) were 
treated with 10.5 cc. of N sodium hydroxide. A freshly prepared 
solution of 0.75 gm. of trypsin in 33 ec. of water was then heated 
quickly to 37°C, care being taken to avoid local overheating, and 
added to the neutralized pepsin digest. Finally, 1.5 ec. of N 
sodium hydroxide were added, making a total volume of 150 cc., 
containing 0.50 per cent of the trypsin preparation, and having a 
titrable alkalinity of approximately 0.01 normal. A few drops 
of toluene were added to prevent bacterial action. Samples were 


* The figures representing the amounts of gossypol obtainable from vari- 
ous samples of cottonseed preparations were furnished by Dr. E. W. 
Schwartze, Pharmacologist in Charge, Pharmacological Laboratory, 
Bureau of Chemistry, who also furnished the gossypol used in this investi- 
gation. 
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taken at 1 hour, 2 hours, and thereafter at increasing intervals 
during a digestion period of about 20 hours. The samples were 
heated for 5 minutes in a steam bath to destroy the activity of the 
enzyme, and placed in cold storage until the end of the experiment. 
Then they were filtered and analyzed for amino nitrogen in the 
Van Slyke apparatus. 
























































TABLE I. 
Comparative Digestion of Cottonseed Globulin and Casein in Vitro. 

| Ni |, onso ne! Diges- 
jAmonnt | poly. Amine NaF oiank | tion N, 
Preparation. sample | rein —- o- Seiad om 
tein). "MPL"! CNG) | CN) | basis of 
mg. mg. mg. mg. per cent 
Cottonseed globulin. ...........1 | 499.1 | 53.86 | 50.85 | 18.20 | 60.6 
2 | 500.6 | 54.02 | 50.85 | 18.20 | 60.4 
OI o'cg ota. a hd sided bi A a oa a ae Na ae eaNeReE 60.5 

ME cc awes aes csacan cekamexe 1 | 501.6 | 49.41 18.20 
2 | 501.0 | 49.35 | 47.27 | 18.20 | 58.9 
EE POOR ET TE eT TE EE ETT ee 58.9 
Cottonseed globulin............ 3 | 502.1 | 54.18 | 53.92 | 21.27 | 60.3 
+ 2.1 | 54.18 | 54.08 | 21.27 | 59.2 
ne a ee ae eee Ce RAT 59.8 
MDG oie csunnicudeqontueeesen 3 | 502.0 | 49.45 | 50.99 | 21.27 | 60.1 
‘ 4 | 501.7 | 49.42 | 50.33 | 21.27 | 58.8 
Average....... 59.5 





* Amino N after complete hydrolysis, minus the ‘‘free’’ amino N of the 
intact protein. 


Curves 1 and 2, Chart 1 and Table I, show the comparative 
rates of digestion, under the conditions described, of the cotton- 
seed globulin and casein. The effect of the addition of 1 per cent 
of its weight of gossypol upon the rate of digestion of the cotton- 
seed globulin is shown by Curves 3 and 4, Chart 3, and in Table II. 
Similar experiments with casein are given in Table III. The 
curves are drawn to represent the combined effect of pepsin and 
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TABLE II. 
Comparative Digestion in Vitro of Pure Cottonseed Globulin and Cottonseed 
Globulin Containing 1 Per Cent of Gossypol. 






















































































s | § , | 3 
&Blai4 § 5 
a 3 

= os & af - 

e | se/% |2 | tf 

Preparation. $ ee 2 — cue 

s | B2/2 | 331 Ga 

z; | 28 | 3. | 3S | 33 

eg | ss a> | 2s | fe 

7 is if ifnie 
mg. mg. mg. mg per cent 

Cottonseed globulin + gossypol...... 1 | 505.5) 55.20) 44.99) 17.16) 50.4 
2 | 505.5) 55.20) 44.92) 17.16) 50.3 

ee ee eee eee ere ee Oe ete Me er eT ye 50.4 
Pure cottonseed globulin............. 5 | 501.0) 54.06) 49.45) 17.16) 59.7 
6 | 501.3) 54.10) 49.62) 17.16} 60.0 

EER Dae a AE PAE AeA ON NE GENER PFE en TRC Een 59.9 
Cottonseed globulin + gossypol..... 3 | 503.1) 54.94) 47.75) 19.03) 52.3 
4 | 503.5) 54.98) 47.00) 19.03) 50.9 

SII cic nh ciga's su ecenucan wan seaaneemeneed kaaNe mene ae ween 51.6 
Cottonseed globulin + gossypolf....5 | 505.5) 55.20) 44.71) 19.87) 45.0 
6 | 505.4) 55.19) 45.05) 19.87) 45.6 

SR inc oes cu hscundssaness deena seneeneea des eewaneeceen 45.3 
Pure cottonseed globulint...........7 | 500.8) 54.04) 50.02) 19.87) 55.8 
8 | 500.9) 54.05) 50.02) 19.87) 55.8 

a a a wali cs cai ce hpeeni amen omen a ieataeee eases ek a 55.8 
Average of cottonseed globulin + 1 per cent of gossypol.......| 51.0 
- we Ce rrr 60.0 





* See foot-note to Table I. 

t The irregular figures of this set are not included in the averages, but 
are included in the table since they show the action of gossypol as well as 
do the more regular figures of the two preceding sets. 
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Cuart 1. Comparative digestion of casein and cottonseed globulin by 
trypsin (following pepsin) in vitro. Curve 1, casein. Curve 2, cottonseed 
globulin. 
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Cuart 2. Comparative digestion of casein and cdttonseed globulin by 
trypsin (following pepsin) in vitro. Curve 5, casein. Curve 6, cottonseed 
globulin. 
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Cuart3. Comparative digestion of pure cottonseed globulin (Curve 3), 
and cottonseed globulin containing 1 per cent of gossypol (Curve 4). Tryp- 
sin (following pepsin) in vitro. 
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Cuart 4. Comparative digestion by pepsin alone of pure cottonseed 
globulin (Curve 7) and cottonseed globulin containing 1 per cent of gossypol 
(Curve 8). 
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trypsin, and are started, therefore, at the termini of the pepsin 
curve, rather than at a common origin or zero point. The ordi- 


N. 
nates represent the quantity = xX 100, the time being plotted 


on the abscisse. The blank correction, N;, has been omitted in 
the calculation of the curve points on the ground that it intro- 
duces into the calculation a factor unnecessary for the purely 
comparative purpose of these experiments. Attention has already 


TABLE III. 
Comparative Digestion in Vitro of Casein Containing 1 Per Cent of Gossypol 
and Pure Casein. 
































Nin : : Diges- 
A NIA NI ;; 
Amgnt| poly: Amico § SF ton 
Preparation. 7 caien f in —- a ~ | lated on 
tein). _ (Ng) (Ny) . 
mg. mg. mg. mg. per cent 
Casein + gossypol.............. 1 | 501.4 | 48.19 | 44.84 | 19.49 | 52.6 
2 | 501.5 | 48.20 | 44.19 | 19.49 | 51.2 
DNL Sona soce nccatiwesueeeseth sue iabeneskekeiet es aacausae 51.9 
Pure CASCIN...........0eceeeeeees 7 = ~ 19.49 | 60.2 
8 4 a 19.49 | 60.9 
RESET ERR eee aOR ee Edy ORG a RT Ne ee er: 60.6 





* See foot-note to Table I. 


been called to the fact that it is doubtful whether the omission of 
this blank would introduce an error greater than that resulting 
from the difference in the self-digestion of proteoclastic enzymes 
in the presence and in the absence of an added substrate.’ It 
is retained in the calculation of the results of the short period diges- 
tion, however, in order that the figures may be comparable with 
those given in the previous papers of the series (8 to 10). 

The comparative digestion of the same preparations by pepsin 
alone is shown by Curves 7 and 8, Chart 4. 2 gm. samples were 
digested for 8 hours with a 0.5 per cent solution of pepsin prepara- 
tion in 0.1 N hydrochloric acid at 37°C. 


3 See “‘Discussion,’’ in Paper II (9). 
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DISCUSSION. 


In these experiments, as in our previous examinations of com- 
parative digestibilities in vitro, the result is quite in accord with 
that of the growth experiment. In general, a protein prepara- 
tion which supports a normal growth rate is readily digested by 
pepsin and trypsin, acting successively in vitro under the condi- 
tions described, giving a result closely similar to that found for 
casein, while no preparation found to be distinctly less readily 
digestible in vitro than casein has supported growth at a normal 
rate. The cottonseed globulin differs, however, from any of the 
vegetable proteins which have formed the subjects of the previous 
papers of this series, in that it produces normal growth in animals 
and shows a correspondingly high rate of digestion in vitro without 
any treatment other than that involved in its separation from 
the non-protein constituents of the seed. 

The inhibitive action of gossypol (Tables II and III, and Curves 
3 and 4, Chart 3, and Curves 7 and 8, Chart 4) appears sufficient 
to account for the incomplete digestion of the cottonseed protein 
fed in combination with the other constituents of cottonseed 
meal. For two reasons, it seems a fairly safe assumption that 
the isolated cottonseed globulin is almost, if not quite, 100 per 
cent digested by animals. In the first place, it must be very well 
utilized—though not necessarily perfectly, of course,—since it 
supports animal growth at fully the normal rate (5). In the 
second place, it has been shown that the cottonseed globulin is 
digested in vitro, at the same rate and to almost the same final 
extent (Charts 1 and 2) as casein; while the digestion of casein by 
animals is known to be practically complete. The digestion in 
vitro of the cottonseed globulin containing 1 per cent of gossypol 
is to that of the pure cottonseed globulin as 85:100 (Table II); 
while the digestion in animals of the protein content of cotton- 
seed meals and flours has been found to average about 83 per 
cent. Such experiments in vitro as have been described in this 
paper cannot, of course, be regarded as conclusive evidence 
concerning the effect of gossypol upon the course of natural diges- 
tion, for the unavoidable differences between the conditions 
influencing the reaction in vitro and in vivo are considerable; but 
the fact that the addition to the isolated cottonseed globulin of 
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a proportion of gossypol of the same order as that found in cotton- 
seed meal produces in vitro an effect of the same order of magni- 
tude as that observed in the natural digestion of the protein con- 
tent of cottonseed meal, is certainly suggestive. Moreover, the 
coincidence of the above stated figures is rather striking. 

The curves have been drawn to represent the combined effect 
of the peptic-tryptic digestion, and its progress during the trypsin 
period. In the case of Curves 3 and 4, representing the digestion 
of the cottonseed globulin alone, and in the presence of 1 per cent 
of its weight of gossypol, this might give the impression that 
gossypol is practically without effect upon trypsin, for if these 
curves be superimposed at their origin without change in the 
calculation, the gossypol cottonseed globulin curve ends at a 
point a little higher than the terminal point of the pure cottonseed 
globulin curve. If, however, the data be recalculated on the 
basis of the protein remaining undigested by the pepsin (the 
actual quantity of the substrate, so far as the trypsin alone is 
concerned) and the resulting curves drawn from zero as their 
origin, they show that the tryptic, as well as the peptic, digestion 
is affected by the gossypol. The terminal difference is less, how- 
ever, in the case of trypsin alone than in the case of pepsin alone. 
The information of the most biological significance, however, 
would seem to be that represented by the figures in the tables 
and by the curves as they are presented; namely, that the com- 
bined effect in vitro of the enzymes principally concerned in natural 
digestion is decidedly less in the presence of gossypol. 

It will be noted that no provision was made for the possible 
effect of the added gossypol upon the reaction of the digests. 
This was regarded as negligible—in fact, within the limits of 
manipulative variation—on account of the high molecular weight 
and low combining power (molecular weight, 530, with a combining 
power of 2 according to Carruth (7)), and the small proportion 
(1 part in 30,000) in which it was present in the digest. In any 
event it seems scarcely credible that the effect upon the reaction 
could be sufficient to account for the marked inhibitive effect of 
so small a proportion of gossypol upon peptic-tryptic digestion, 
or, indeed, to produce any appreciable effect. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 


Pepsin and trypsin, acting successfully in vitro, digest casein 
and the globulin of the cottonseed to very nearly the same extent 
and at practically the same rate through an extended period. 

The addition to the protein of 1 per cent of its weight of the 
toxic principle, gossypol, known to be present in cottonseed ker- 
nels to the extent of from 1.5 to somewhat more than 5 per cent 
of the estimated (N X 6.25) protein content, interferes markedly 
with the digestion in vitro of the cottonseed globulin by pepsin 
and trypsin, and by pepsin alone, as well as the digestion of casein 
by pepsin and trypsin. 

The incomplete digestion (83 per cent) by animals of the pro- 
tein content of cottonseed press-cake preparations is tentatively 
explained as an inhibitive effect of gossypol. 
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GLUCOKININ. 


A NEW HORMONE PRESENT IN PLANT TISSUE. 


PRELIMINARY PAPER. 


By J. B. COLLIP. 


(From the Department of Biochemistry, University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada.) 


(Received for publication, April 2, 1923.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


The liver of a depancreatized dog is practically glycogen-free. 
The respiratory quotient of such an animal is 0.70 or less. During 
the past year (1) the group, of which the writer was a member, 
working in Toronto under Professor J. J. R. Macleod, demon- 
strated that extracts containing the internal secretion of the 
pancreas in potent form, when administered to depancreatized 
dogs, conferred upon the livers of such animals the power of 
forming glycogen. The first experiment of such a nature was 
carried out by the writer in collaboration with Macleod, Banting, 
and Best (1). The analysis of the liver for glycogen in this 
instance gave a result of 25.6 per cent. Best and Hepburn (1) 
working in Macleod’s laboratory, later showed that there was a 
marked rise in the respiratory quotient of a depancreatized dog 
following the administration of insulin, indicating that glucose 
was burning freely in the tissues of the animal. All efforts to 
find some in vitro reaction for the hormone, at this time, failed 
completely. The destruction of glucose or the polymerization 
of the same under the influence of the hormone appeared to be 
definitely in vivo phenomena. 

As the power of the liver to form glycogen is so intimately 
associated with the presence of the pancreatic hormone in the 
circulation it seems obvious to predict that wherever glycogen 
occurs a hormone similar to, if not identical with, that produced 
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by the islet cells of the pancreas will be found. Two possible 
sources, therefore, from a purely theoretical view-point, for such 
a hormone would be: (1) tissues of lower animals rich in glycogen, 
and (2) Saccharomyces and other fungi, which are well known 
glycogen formers. 


Experiments with Certain Extracts of Y east. 


Convinced that such a theory was logical and reasonable, the 
writer undertook to apply it. The positive results which he 
obtained with clam tissue (Mya arenaria) have already been 
published (2). Yeast was chosen as the working material for the 
next stage of the investigation, but here success did not come at 
once. Failure after failure resulted when yeast extracts were 
first used. However, with the conviction still strong that some 
hormone analogous to insulin must be present in yeast the investi- 
gation was continued. The first positive result was obtained on 
January 26, 1923, suggestive results only, having been obtained 
previous to this date. Since this date it has been demonstrated 
repeatedly that certain extracts, made either from baker’s or 
brewer’s yeast, contain a principle which is capable of producing 
hypoglycemia in normal rabbits. Yeast extracts which contained 
this principle have been prepared by five different methods and 
the results obtained following the administration of the same to 
normal animals are quite comparable. 

The rabbits used were previously well fed, but during the period 
of observation following the injection, food was withheld and 
water only was available to them. 

Blood sugar estimations were made by the Shaffer-Hartmann 
method (3). 

The primary effect of the administration of the earlier extracts 
to normal rabbits was a great rise in the concentration of blood 
sugar. This effect soon passed off, however, and marked hypo- 
glycemia followed. Also the earlier extracts were decidedly toxic 
in nature and the animals were extremely weak for some hours 
following the injection. Some died apparently as a direct result 
of toxic substances present in the injected solution. It was found 
that a good deal of the toxic action could be overcome by using 
relatively weak extracts. Here, however, the hypoglycemia 
which developed was not so striking. 
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The results of a number of experiments in which extracts of 
various types prepared from various sources were administered 
by subcutaneous injection to normal, well fed rabbits and the 
subsequent effect of the injection upon the blood sugar are shown 
in the form of protocols and charts. 
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Results of Experiments with Yeast Extract I. 


The results of four experiments in which yeast extract I was used 
are indicated in Chart I. It will be noticed that the low points for 
blood sugar were observed to occur from 10 to 24 hours following 
the injection of the yeast extract. This is a point of great differ- 
ence from the hypoglycemia following the administration of 
insulin. The writer has obtained, however, ‘‘delayed action” 
with certain pancreatic extracts. These results have been re- 
ported elsewhere (4). Rabbit 1, Chart I, was killed 23} hours 
after the injection had been made in order to estimate the glyco- 
gen content of the liver. This substance was completely lacking 
in that organ. Here again, however, a rabbit which has received 
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insulin may on occasion be found to have little or no glycogen in 
the liver. This experiment would have been much more con- 
vincing if the liver had contained glycogen. The blood sugar 
curve, Curve 2, Chart I, taken alone is not at all conclusive. The 
result in the case of Rabbit 3, Chart I, furnishes the most convinc- 
ing evidence that the extract administered contained a potent 
principle. It will be noted that here there was first a marked 
hyperglycemia followed some hours later by a decided hypogly- 
cemia with a subsequent return to the normal blood sugar level. 
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The result obtained in the case of Rabbit 4, Chart I, like that of 
Rabbit 2, Chart I, if taken alone, is not conclusive. There was 
no marked hyperglycemia in this instance, while at the end of 17 
"id hours there was a slight but definite fall in the level of blood sugar. 


Results of Experiments with Yeast Extract II. 


Chart II illustrates some results obtained with yeast extract 
II. Little or no hyperglycemia was noted in this series of experi- 
ments. The experiment represented by Curve 2, Chart II, is 
complicated by the fact that a watery extract of fresh liver was 
also administered. The animal died in 47 hours. Rabbit 4 of 
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this series died during the night before further blood sugar de- 
terminations were made. It will be noted that there is a con- 
siderable degree of variation in these experiments between the 
time of injection and the time of most marked hypoglycemia. 


Results of Experiments with Yeast Extract III. 


Chart III illustrates the results of ten experiments in which 
yeast extract III was administered. This series of experiments 
furnishes absolute proof of the existence in the extracts used of a 
principle which produces marked hypoglycemia in normal rabbits. 
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The occurrence of a definite hypoglycemia any time from 5 to 
65 hours after the administration of the extract is a very interesting 
phenomenon. An unusual result was noted in the case of Rabbit 
5 of this series. This animal which had been injected five times 
in 4 hours showed a blood sugar of 0.046 per cent, 7} hours after 
the last injection, hyperglycemia then followed and the animal 
became very weak and died 25 hours after the first injection. 
Rabbit 7 of this group was injected nine times over a period 
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of 20 hours. 5 hours after the last injection or 25 hours after 
the first, the animal had convulsions and died. The blood 
taken from the heart contained 0.063 per cent of glucose. 


Results of Experiments with Yeast Extract IV. 


Chart IV illustrates some results in another series of experiments 
with normal rabbits which were injected with yeast extract IV. 
Some decidedly positive results will be noted here. Rabbit 5 
of this series received six injections over the first 14 hours. This 
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resulted in a very definite hypoglycemia which slowly developed 
and was long maintained. Rabbit 7 received a second injection 
164 hours after the administration of the first dose and convul- 
sions were noted 19 hours after the second injection. This oc- 
curred at 5 o’clock in the morning and the technician was unable 
to secure a blood sample. 4 hours later the animal died and a 
sample of blood was taken from the heart. The blood sugar 
concentration was then 0.038 per cent. 
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Results of Experiments with Yeast Extract V. 


Two experiments in which a fifth type of extract was used 
are shown in Chart V. 
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Effect of Certain Yeast Extracts upon the Depancreatized Dog. 


The blood sugar concentration and the average hourly excretion 
of sugar of a depancreatized dog for a period of 2 weeks is shown 
in Chart VI. Yeast extract was administered on the 5th day 
and again on the 7th day. The concentration of blood sugar 
reached the lowest point 0.135 per cent on the 10th day, whereas 
a definite decrease was observed on the 6th, 7th, and 9th days. It 
will be noted also that whereas the primary effect of the injection 
was to increase the rate of sugar excretion that this effect soon 
passed off and a great decrease in the rate of glucose excretion was 
subsequently observed, the urine being almost sugar-free for 
short periods on the 8th and 9th days. No toxic symptoms were 
observed. There is, therefore, a general parallelism between the 
effect of certain yeast extracts on the normal rabbit and the de- 
pancreatized dog. The animal ate ravenously the half pound of 
lean meat which was given to her daily throughout the experiment. 


The Evolving of a Theory. 


When such definite proof of the existence in yeast, either 
baker’s or brewer’s, of a hypoglycemia-producing principle, was 
obtained, the whole problem was viewed in a new light. The 
reasoning which was then applied was somewhat as follows: 
Yeast is a plant. Yeast contains a principle analogous to the 
internal secretion of the islet cells of the pancreas of animals. 
Is this principle present in yeast simply because of the glycogen- 
forming activity of this organism, or is the significance of this 
hormone in yeast much greater than would be indicated by its 
relationship to glycogen formation? Since Winter and Smith 
(5) have shown that insulin in conjunction with extract of liver 
can alter the optical properties of certain sugar solutions, a fact 
suggestive of the formation of y-glucose, and since these same 
authors (6) have obtained results which show that the sugar of 
the blood of normal animals is probably y- glucose, it would appear, 
as suggested by them, that the glucose molecule must exist in the 
gamma form before the liver can synthesize it or the tissues can 
burn it. 

If, therefore, a hormone analogous to insulin is produced by 
the yeast cell may it not have in that organism a similar function 
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to that presumably performed by insulin in the animal, namely 
the production of y-glucose, which latter when formed can either 
be metabolized or polymerized. If y-glucose is an essential form 
of the molecule in the yeast plant it is also in all probability an 
essential form of sugar in other plants if not all plants. If this 
argument is logical the existence or non-existence of glycogen or 
even starch in a tissue (speaking now of plant tissues) would 
furnish no clue as to whether a hormone, the occurrence of which 
has been demonstrated in yeast, should or should not be present. 
If y-glucose is essential and if its formation is dependent on a 
hormone, such a hormone should be found in all active tissue, or, 
wherever it is essential that y-glucose be formed. After viewing 
the problem in this light the writer consulted with Professor F. 
J. Lewis, professor of Botany in the University of Alberta, and 
laid his theory before him. Dr. Lewis at once suggested the onion 
as a type plant with which to put the theory to the test—first, 
because the onion is a well recognized glucose burner; and second, 
because it is quite incapable of forming starch. 


Results of Experiments on Normai Rabbits with Onion Extracts. 


Extracts of onion tissue were therefore prepared at once and were 
found to have the same physiological effects as yeast extracts 
when administered to animals. 

The first onion material used was the green tops of sprouting 
plants. The results of six experiments in which an injection of 
an extract of green onion tops was made are shown in Chart VII. 
Here very definite and positive results were obtained at once. 
These extracts also appeared to be non-toxic when administered 
subcutaneously, a point of much importance. The blood sugar 
curves represented in Chart VII are suggestive of curves in the 
previous charts for yeast material. That the administration of 
an onion extract such as this to a normal rabbit produces very 
definite hypoglycemia is herein established. There may be a 
definite fluctuation up and down in the blood sugar, as seen in 
Curve 3 of this series. This is a noteworthy fact. 
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Effect of Onion Extract upon the Depancreatized Dog. 


Chart VIII illustrates the effect of the administration of an 
extract made from green onion tops on the blood sugar concen- 
tration and sugar excretion of a depancreatized dog. The first 
injection was made 5 days after the operative procedure. No 
toxic effects were noted, and, 18} hours later the animal had a 
normal blood sugar and the urine at this time was practically 
sugar-free. A second injection was made on the 8th day the 
dosage this time being increased 50 per cent. The animal’s 
blood sugar was normal 283 hours after the injection. It remained 
within normal limits for practically a day, rose again to a high 
level, only to return to normal 24 hours later, and remained normal 
for some days. The excretion of sugar represented in the chart 
in grams per hour was reduced to zero during the period of low 
blood sugar. This result is somewhat remarkable. It would 
seem doubtful as to whether the long period of normal blood 
sugar level and sugar-free urine was due entirely to the action of 
the onion extract used. These extracts were not sterile and 
abscess formation resulted. The possibility of the presence of a 
large quantity of pus being in some way associated with the long 
continued condition of glycosuria must not be overlooked. The 
presence of this hormone in bacteria is not at all unlikely. At the 
time of writing this animal still remains aglycosuric, is in rela- 
tively good shape, and has a ravenous appetite. 


A Survey of a Variety of Higher Plants for the New Hormene. 


Following the successful results obtained with onion extracts, 
various other plant tissues were tested out, and a most interest- 
ing series of positive results have been obtained. The work is 
as yet only in the early stages, but sufficient results have been ob- 
tained to give substantial support to the theory above propounded 
and to show, that, in all probability sugar metabolism to a degree 
at least is fundamentally the same in both the plant and the 
animal kingdom. 


Results with Extracts of Lettuce. 


The effect of extracts made from green lettuce leaves upon the 
blood sugar of normal rabbits is indicated in Chart IX. Curve 1 
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in this chart shows very definitely that a hypoglycemia-produc- 
ing substance was present in the extract used. Slight but definite 
effects were also obtained by the administration of lettuce extracts 
to the depancreatized dog as indicated in Protocol 1, depancrea- 


tized Dog 1. 
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Results with Extracts of Wheat Leaves. 


Extracts were also made from the young green leaves of sprout- 
ing wheat. Three experiments illustrating the effect of this type 
of extract on the normal rabbit are represented in Chart X. Here 
again there is definite proof of the presence of a hypoglycemia- 
producing principle in the injected extracts. Wheat leaves and 
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(probably, therefore, any young leaves of the Graminacee) would., 
seem to be an excellent source for this hormone. 


Results with Extracts of a Variety of Plant Tissues. 


Chart XI represents the results of administration to normal 
rabbits of an extract of (1) green bean leaves and stems; (2) barley 
roots and sprouted grain (leaves removed); (3) onion roots and 
bulb; and (4) onion roots. Very definite hypoglycemia was pro- 
duced in each instance. An extract of green bean leaves and’ 
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stems was found to reduce the rate of sugar excretion of a depan- 
creatized dog. 

All the extracts, the physiological effects of which have been 
described above, were obtained from active metabolizing tissue. 
The results obtained with these extracts clearly indicate that a 
hormone associated with sugar metabolism is present in all the 
tissues so extracted. Whether this is true in the case of resting 
tissue remains to be seen. One observation made with the old 
leaves of Diascia sp. gave a negative result. Further experiments 
relating to this point are in progress. 

The fact that many of the instances of hypoglycemia occurring 
after the administration of plant extracts, recorded in this paper, 
were noted many hours after the experiment was begun may be. 
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criticized upon the basis that the animals were without food for 
many hours. Control animals have been found, however, to 
show a normal blood sugar even after 5 days’ inanition. The 
lowest point observed for blood sugar concentration of starving 
animals was 0.080 per cent and the highest 0.130 per cent. 

The discovery of this hormone in tissues of the higher plants 
as well as in yeast opens a new field of work in plant metabolism 
and affords another remarkable example of parallelism in certain 
physiological processes in the plant and animal kingdom. The 
author fully realizes that the experiments herein set forth are 
far from complete as yet and, therefore, not without criticism, 
but the results so far obtained have been so uniform in character 
that a preliminary paper on the work done to date seemed 
justified. 

As the name insulin was given by the Toronto group (7). to 
an extract of pancreas prepared according to a definite method 
elaborated by the writer, this somewhat analogous hormone 
derived from plant sources must be known by a more general 
term. The name ‘glucokinin’ is suggested by the writer as an 
appropriate term, suggestive of its metabolic activity rather than 
its place of origin. 


GENERAL CONCLUSION. 


The fact that certain extracts made from a variety of plant 
tissues so divergent in character as the unicellular yeast organism, 
green leaves, and roots of higher plants appear to be, are capable 
of producing a profound disturbance in the sugar metabolism 
of normal rabbits and, in the few cases tested out, of depancrea- 
tized dogs, points to the existence in the plant kingdom of a hor- 
mone somewhat analogous to that produced in the higher animals 
by the islet cells of the pancreas. Such a hormone in all probability 
plays a similar réle in the metabolism of sugar in the plant to 
that played by insulin in the animal. As glycogen formation is 
possible in the animal as a result of the activity of the pancreatic 
hormone it is possible that starch formation in the plant is, to a 
certain extent at least, dependent on the activity of glucokinin. 
A new field of investigation of great scope in plant physiology is 
hereby opened up. A few of the new problems presenting them- 
selves are about to be studied by the author in collaboration with 
Dr. F. J. Lewis. 
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Whether this new substance will be of practical value in the 
treatment of diabetes mellitus remains to be shown. Extracts 
of a sufficient degree of purity to justify their use on human 
individuals have already been obtained. The actual test on the 
diabetic subject will be carried out shortly. 

There is a decided difference between the general type of effect 
produced on both normal rabbits and depancreatized dogs by 
insulin and by glucokinin. The fall in the concentration of blood 
sugar in both normal and diabetic animals begins shortly after 
the administration of insulin. A low point is reached in from 
2 to 6 hours and then the return to the original and higher level 
begins. To obtain the best results in the treatment of diabetic 
patients with insulin it is therefore necessary for the hormone to 
be administered frequently (two to three times daily). The effect 
of glucokinin, on the other hand, develops slowly and is long 
maintained. If it should develop, therefore, that this latter 
substance is serviceable in the clinic it will have a great advantage 
over insulin in this one respect at least. Its source would also 
be a point of great importance because it would be available the 
world over. 

Owing to a degree to a lack of apparatus and to a degree to 
insufficient time several very important aspects of the possible 
activities of this substance have as yet not been studied. The 
effect on the respiratory quotient, on the excretion of ketone 
bodies, and on the alkali reserve of the diabetic subject have yet 
to be ascertained. A further paper will be published shortly 
giving more extended observations on the effect of this new hor- 
mone and details of the methods employed in the making of the 
extracts. 


SUMMARY. 


1. Extracts have been prepared from the vegetative tissues of 
several angiospermous plants as well as yeast, subcutaneous 
administration of which produces marked hypoglycemia in 
normal rabbits. 

2. Certain of these extracts have been administered to depan- 
creatized dogs. A fall in the level of blood sugar and a decrease 
in the hourly excretion of sugar resulted. 

3. The primary effect was an increase in the rate of sugar 
elimination. 
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4. The name glucokinin has been suggested for the new hormone 
derived from plant sources. 

5. The physiological effect of glucokinin develops slowly and 
is long maintained. 


I wish to thank my colleague, Professor F. J. Lewis for his 
cooperation in suggesting likely plant tissue for testing and for 
supplying much of the plant material used. 

This work was made possible very largely as a result of a grant 
to the author from the Council of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the Province of Alberta. 
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Preparation of Extracts. 


Yeast Extract I.—Made by grinding fresh yeast with acetone (approxi- 
mately 70 per cent), for several days in a ball mill, filtering, and concen- 
trating filtrate in a warm air current. In certain instances the yeast was 
previously frozen with CO, snow. 

Yeast Extract II.—The preliminary procedure was the same as in the case 
of yeast extract I. The concentrated acetone filtrate was purified to a 
degree (1) by following the method used first by the writer in preparing 
insulin and (2) by slightly modifying the latter process. 

Yeast Extract II].—Fresh yeast, after dehydrating with acetone or 
alcohol was air-dried, pulverized, and finally extracted with hot water, 
temperature 70-90°C. The filtrate obtained after this extraction was used 
without further treatment in some instances, while in others a partial 
purification was effected by the use of acetone or alcohol before the extract 
was tested. 

Yeast Extract IV.—Fresh yeast frozen with CO, snow was extracted at 
once with hot water. After filtration the extract was either used in this 
condition or partially purified as in the case of yeast extract III. 
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Yeast Extract V.—Fresh yeast was extracted with cold alcohol (70 to 80: 
percent). The yeast was filtered off and the extract concentrated in an air 
current. J 

Extracts of plant tissues were made as follows: The fresh tissue was frozen. 
with CO, snow. It was then pulverized by grinding in an enamel bowl. 
5 volumes of 95 per cent denatured alcohol were added. After several hours 
the mash was filtered and the filtrate concentrated in a warm air current. 
In certain instances the frozen pulverized tissue was first extracted with 
hot water. Alcohol was then added to make about 80 per cent concentra-. 
tion of the reagent in the mixture. After filtration the extract was con-. 
centrated in a warm air current. 


Protocols of Experiments on Depancreatized Dogs. 


Dog 1.—Feb. 27, 3 p.m. Black retriever dog. Female. Weight 13 
kilos. Depancreatized, morphine-ether anesthesia. 

Feb. 28, 9.30 a.m. 240 cc. urine, 6.30 per cent sugar. 5 p.m. 200 cc. 
urine, 6.62 per cent sugar. Blood sugar 0.200 per cent. 7 p.m. Injec- 
tion of lettuce extract. 9.30 p.m. Injection of lettuce extract. 10p.m. 
180 cc. urine, 6.26 per cent sugar. 

Mar. 1, 3 a.m. 132 cc. urine, 5.54 per cent sugar. 6.30 a.m. 125 ce. 
urine, 3.38 per cent sugar. 9 a.m. 146 cc. urine, 2.77 per cent sugar. 
Blood sugar 0.194 per cent. 9.30a.m. Injection of lettuce extract. 2 p.m. 
Blood sugar 0.194 per cent. 4.30 p.m. 186 cc. urine, 5.68 per cent 
sugar. 10 p.m. Blood sugar 0.208 per cent. 11 p.m. 270 cc. urine, 2.97 
per cent sugar. 

Mar. 2,9a.m. 260cc. urine, 3.47 percent sugar. 9.30a.m. Blood sugar 
0.186 per cent. Fed 8 oz. lean meat, ate ravenously. 4.15 p.m. 320 cc. 
urine, 3.58 per cent sugar. 4.30 p.m. Blood sugar 0.183 per cent. 

Mar. 9. Animal died of peritonitis. 

Dog. 2.—Feb. 28, 3 p.m. Black retriever dog. Female. Weight 14 
kilos. Depancreatized, morphine-ether anesthesia. 

Mar.1,3p.m. 342 cc. urine, 2.91 per cent sugar. 

Mar. 2, 9.30 a.m. Blood sugar 0.209 per cent. 10 a.m. 375 cc. urine, 
2.21 per cent sugar. 3.30p.m. 280cc. urine, 1.63 per cent sugar. 

Mar.3,10a.m. Ate6oz.lean meat. 1p.m. Blood sugar 0.200 per cent. 
1.30p.m. 470 cc. urine, 2.9 per cent sugar. 

Mar. 4, lla.m. Ate8oz.leanmeat. 6p.m. 456 cc. urine, 1.05 per cent 
sugar. 

Mar. 5,8 a.m. 216 cc. urine, 2.78 per cent sugar. 9 a.m. Blood sugar 
0.206 per cent. 10 a.m. Ate 8 oz. lean meat. 12 n. Injection of yeast 
extract. Urine sample lost at this time. 5 p.m. Blood sugar 0.232 per 
cent. 

Mar. 6, 12.30 a.m. Blood sugar 0.193 per cent. 200 cc. urine, 2.97 per 
cent sugar. 4a.m. 90 cc. urine, 3.12 percent sugar. 9a.m. Blood sugar 
0.190 per cent. 10 a.m. 8 oz. lean meat. 10.30 a.m. 295 cc. urine, 1.54 
per cent sugar. 2 p.m. 158 cc. urine, 0.23 per cent sugar. 3.30 p.m. 
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Blood sugar 0.199 per cent. 11 p.m. 304 cc. urine, 1.86 per cent sugar. 
11.30 p.m. Blood sugar 0.196 per cent. 

Mar.7,9a.m. 179 cc. urine, 0.40 per cent sugar. 10a.m. Blood sugar 
0.176 percent. 8oz.leanmeat. Ila.m. 151 cc. urine, 0.64 per cent sugar. 
11.30 a.m. Injection of yeast extract. 5 p.m. Blood sugar 0.212 per 
cent. Injection of yeast extract. 8 p.m. 170 cc. urine, 1.83 per cent 
sugar. 

Mar. 8,5a.m. 345 cc. urine, 0.70 per cent sugar. 10a.m. Blood sugar 
0.212 per cent. 8 oz. lean meat. 10.15 a.m. 330 cc. urine, 0.32 per cent. 
4p.m. 254 ce. urine, 1.05 percent sugar. 9p.m. 360 cc. urine, 2.25 per 
cent sugar. 

Mar.9,9a.m. 150 cc. urine, 0.93 per cent sugar. 10a.m. Blood sugar 
0.160 per cent. 8 oz. lean meat. 3 p.m. Blood sugar 0.170 per cent. 
4p.m. 110 cc. urine, 0.14 per cent sugar. 

Mar. 10,2 a.m. 175 cc. urine, 2.82 percent sugar. 10a.m. 8 oz. lean 
meat. 12.30 p.m. 96 cc. urine, 0.40 per cent sugar. 1 p.m. Blood sugar 
0.135 per cent. 11 p.m. 180 ce. urine, 1.37 per cent sugar. 12 m. 
Blood sugar 0.186 per cent. 

Mar. 11, ll a.m. 8 oz. lean meat. 1 p.m. 134 cc. urine, 2.61 per cent 
sugar. 4p.m. Blood sugar 0.206 per cent. 

Mar. 12,9a.m. 164 cc. urine, 3.15 percentsugar. 10a.m. Blood sugar 
0.160 percent. 12n. 8o0z. leanmeat. 4.30 p.m. Blood sugar 0.230 per 
cent. 

Mar. 13, 9 a.m. 270 cc. urine, 1.61 per cent sugar. Blood sugar 0.180 
percent. 10a.m. 8o0z. lean meat. 4.30 p.m. Blood sugar 0.247 per cent. 

Mar 14,9a.m. 335 cc. urine, 1.35 per cent sugar. 10a.m. Blood sugar 
0.208 per cent. Animal at this time in fair condition. 

Dog 3.—Mar. 9, 3 p.m. Mongrel hound. Female. Weight 12 kilos. 
Depancreatized, morphine-ether anesthesia. 

Mar. 10,9a.m. 210 cc. urine, 6.15 per cent sugar. 

Mar. 11, 10 a.m. Fed 3 oz. lean meat, ate ravenously. 12 n. 320 cc. 
urine, 1.57 per cent sugar. 

Mar. 12, 9 a.m. 216 cc. urine, 3.82 per cent sugar. 10 a.m. Blood 
sugar 0.160 per cent. 8 oz. lean meat. 4.30 p.m. Blood sugar 0.200 per 
cent. 

Mar. 13,9 a.m. 300 cc. urine, 3.18 per cent sugar. Blood sugar 0.160 
percent. 4.30 p.m. Blood sugar 0.190 per cent. 

Mar. 14,9a.m. 235 cc. urine,3.16 per cent sugar. 10 a.m. Blood sugar 
0.168 percent. 8oz.leanmeat. 3.30 p.m. Injection of onion top extract. 
6.30 p.m. Blood sugar 0.224 per cent. 11.30 p.m. Blood sugar 0.190 per 
cent. 

Mar. 15,9a.m. 415 cc. urine, 5.25 percent sugar. 10a.m. Blood sugar 
0.106 per cent. ll a.m. 105 cc. urine, 0.67 per cent sugar. (Note. Con- 
tainer not washed after last sample was taken.) 4.30 p.m. Blood sugar 
0.187 per cent. 105 cc. urine, 1.05 per cent sugar. 
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Mar. 16, 9 a.m. 320 cc. urine, 5.95 per cent sugar. 10 a.m. Blood 
sugar 0.168 per cent. 8 oz. lean meat. 5 p.m. Blood sugar 0.190 
per cent. 

Mar. 17, 8.30 a.m. 480 cc. urine, 4.84 per cent sugar. 1 p.m. Blood 
sugar 0.190 per cent. 8 oz. lean meat. 1.30 p.m. 180 cc. urine, 5.74 per 
cent sugar. Injection of onion top extract. 4 p.m. Vomited but ate 
again during night. 4.30 p.m. 100 cc. urine, 8.45 per cent sugar. 

Mar. 18,1la.m. 220 cc. urine, 7.10 per cent sugar. 3a.m. Blood sugar 
0.180 percent. 100cc. urine, 3.65 percent sugar. 10a.m. 8 oz. lean meat. 
lla.m. Blood sugar 0.148 percent. 12.30p.m. 190cc. urine, 1.49 per cent 
sugar. 5 p.m. Blood sugar 0.106 per cent. 9.30 p.m. Blood sugar 0.093 
per cent. 

Mar. 19,1 a.m. Blood sugar0.118 percent. 9a.m. 108 cc. urine, 0.20 
per cent sugar. 10.30a.m. Blood sugar 0.090 percent. lla.m. 6 0z.lean 
meat. 5p.m. 172 cc. urine, 0.17 per cent sugar. 6p.m. Blood sugar 0.148 
per cent. 

Mar. 20, 6 a.m. 208 cc. urine, 0.66 per cent sugar. 9.30 a.m. Blood 
sugar 0.180 per cent. 6 p.m. Blood sugar 0.158 per cent. 11 p.m. 180 
cc. urine, 1.63 per cent sugar. 

Mar. 21, 10 a.m. Blood sugar 0.090 per cent. Abscess opened, did 
not eat when fed, ate later during the night. 1.30p.m. 146 cc. urine, 0.70 
per cent sugar. 5p.m. Blood sugar 0.099 per cent. 

Mar. 22, 9 a.m. 188 cc. urine, sugar negative. 10 a.m. Blood sugar 
0.108 per cent. 8 oz. lean meat. 

Mar. 23, 10 a.m. Blood sugar 0.112 per cent. 435 cc. urine, sugar 
negative. 12n. Large abscess opened, } pint pus removed. 

Mar. 24,9a.m. 482 cc. urine, sugar negative. 10a.m. 8 oz. lean meat. 
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Protocols of Experiments on Normal Rabbits. 
Date. yn a Extract used. La oy ae Remarks. 
f 1923 gm. hrs. per cent 
Jan. 25 2,500 | Yeast I. 0 0.110 
2 0.296 
184 0.050 
234 0.046 | Killed. 
Jan. 28 2,000 | Yeast I. 0 0.124 
13 0.178 
3} 0.212 
103 0.084 
20 0.093 
28 0.100 | Animal normal. 
-Feb. 1 2,100 | Yeast I. 0 0.118 
3 0.180 
4} 0.390 
64 0.345 
12 0.086 
15} 0.045 
22 0.074 
274 0.100 
48 0.118 | Animal normal. 
Feb. 17 2,550 | Yeast I. 0 0.110 
‘ 43 | 0.118 
74 0.106 
103 0.106 
17 0.080 
21 0.108 
433 0.090 | Animal normal. 
Feb. 11 1,600 | Yeast II. 0 0.118 
1 0.136 
16} 0.097 
22 0.093 
47 0.080 
62 0.094 
86 0.100 | Animal normal. 
Feb. 12 2,600 | Yeast II. 0 0.118 | Water extract of 
3} 0.110 | liver also injected. 
53 0.102 
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Protocols of Experiments on Normal Rabbits—Continued. 








i 
Date. Weihtat Extract used. jis at my —— Remarks. | 
1923 gm. hrs. per cent 
Feb. 12 2,600 | Yeast IT. 113 0.096 ; 
224 | 0.077 
293 0.077 / 
464 | 0.074 | Died at 52 hrs. ; 
Feb. 13 2,000 | Yeast II. 0 0.100 | 
13 0.118 
11} 0.060 
224 0.086 
47} 0.077 , 
58 0.080 . 
70 0.102 | Animal normal. | 
Feb. 14 2,700 | Yeast II. 0 0.107 i 
3 0.148 | 
8} 0.080 : 
13 0.077 | Died during night. | 
Feb. 18 2,550 | Yeast II. 0 0.128 : 
2 0.118 
72 0.118 
14 0.124 
19 0.106 
28} 0.086 
31} 0.096 
344 | 0.112 
43 0.100 | Animal normal. 
Feb. 19 2,500 | Yeast II. 0 0.124 
24 0.104 
9} 0.093 
12 0.083 
15} 0.071 
19 0.076 
24 0.093 | Animal normal. 
Feb. 14 1,700 | Yeast III. 0 0.112 
34 0.162 
17} 0.048 
223 | 0.065 
29 0.075 
45 0.094 | Animal normal. 
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Protocols of Experiments on Normal Rabbits—Continued. 











Date. Wat Extract used. [Noe joe | Remarks. 
1923 gm. hrs. per cent 
Feb. 17 1,900 | Yeast ITI. 0 0.094 
2 0.152 
8 0.106 
11 0.100 
14 0.068 
20 0.118 
25 0.138 | Animal very weak. 
Feb. 18 1,550 | Yeast ITI. 0 0.112 
5 0.118 
11 0.083 
13 0.076 
16 0.072 
234 0.052 
26 0.046 
293 0.068 
32 0.068 
41 0.085 | Animal normal. 
Feb. 18 2,550 | Yeast IIT. 0 0.094 
‘ 5 0.100 
11 0.106 
16 0.118 
254 0.080 
283 0.080 
40 0.115 | Animal normal. 
Feb. 21 2,930 | Yeast III. 0 0.120 | Two injections; 1 
hr. apart. 
2 0.148 
9 0.124 | Two injections; one 
at 2 hrs., one 
at 4 hrs. 
11} 0.046 
15 0.176 | Died after 21 hrs. 
Mar. 2 2,150 | Yeast III. 0 0.110 
5 0.080 
8 0.070 
12 0.073 
16 0.070 
20 0.072 
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Protocols of Experiments on Normal Rabbits—Continued. 

















Date. me Extract used. “my = Remarks. 
1983 | gm. hrs. per cent 
Mar. 2 | 2,150 | Yeast III. 24 0.055 
30 0.080 
| 33 0.080 
36 | 0.099 
43 0.090 
| 52 0.093 | Animal normal. 
Mar. 1 | 2,900 | Yeast III. 0 0.106 
23 0.121 | Nine injections dur- 
5 0.308 | ing first 20 hrs. 
| 8 | 0.244 
11 0.028 
| 15 | 0.159 
| | 20 | 0.137 
25 0.063 | Convulsions and 
death. Blood 
from heart. 
Mar. 4 | 1,950 | Yeast ITI. 0 0.093 
3} | 0.112 
74 0.068 
18} 0.080 
234 0.083 
40 0.083 | Animal normal. 
Mar. 9 2,630 | Yeast III. 0 0.130 
53 | 0.091 
7 | 0.077 
10} | 0.081 
134 | 0.088 
22 0.099 
° 29 0.106 
34 0.087 
44} 0.083 
52 0.087 
63 0.090 
77 0.097 
83 0.100 
87 0.087 | Animal normal. 
Mar. 10 2,630 | Yeast III. 0 0.099 
7 0.077 
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Protocols of Experiments on Normal Rabbits—Continued. 


























Date. Waest | Extract used. Tepes ee Remarks. 
1923 gm. | hrs. per cent 
Mar. 10 2,630 | Yeast III. | 10 0.080 | 
| | 13 0.090 
| | | 23$ | 0.077 
| 30} | 0.075 
| 40 0.075 
| 48 0.075 
| | 55 0.071 
61 0.080 
| 65 0.058 
| | 73 0.077 
| 79 0.093 
| | 85 0.093 
| 91 0.087 
97 0.090 
| 106 0.080 | Animal normal. 
Feb. 15 2,800 Yeast IV. 0 0.100 
4 0.118 
| 73 | 0.066 
| | 10 0.080 
| 13 0.093 
16 0.093 
43 0.112 | Animal normal. 
Feb. 16 2,100 | Yeast IV. 0 0.100 
| 2 0.080 
44 | 0.070 
| | 63 | 0.084 
| 8 0.084 
| 10} | 0.084 
| | 153 | 0.092 | 
45 0.125 | 4nimal normal. 
| 
Feb. 19 | 2,150 | Yeast IV. 0 0.097 
6 0.094 
7: | 0.083 
10} | 0.071 
| 14 0.093 
19 0.121 | Animal normal. 
| 
Feb. 21 | 2,500 | Yeast IV. | 0 | 0.121 
| 7 | 0.156 | 
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Protocols of Experiments on Normal Rabbits—Continued. 























Date. Walisot Extract used. jis ee —— Remarks. 
1923 gm. hrs. per cent 
Feb. 21 2,500 | Yeast IV. | 10 0.130 
| 1 0.080 
17} 0.096 
| 42 0.124 | Animal normal. 
Feb. 23 2,940 | Yeast IV. 0 0.102 | Six injections dur- 
3 0.156 ing first 14 hrs. 
5 0.121 
| 14 0.094 
17 0.068 
| 19 0.068 
21 0.055 
25 0.048 
| 31 0.061 
39 0.053 
42 0.065 
45 0.080 
61 0.083 
| 7 0.083 | Animal normal. 
Feb. 24 | 2,450 | Yeast IV. 0 0.128 
13 0.153 
. | 20 0.140 
| 98 | 0.083 
| | 31 0.108 
| | 37 0.100 
| | 41 0.128 | Animal normal. 
Feb. 27 | 2,035 | Yeast IV. | 0 0.080 
| 7 | 0.096 
| 10 0.090 
| | | 13 | 0.100 
| | 16} 0.093 | Repeated dose at 17 
hrs. 
| | 244 | 0.174 
| | 314 | 0.242 
| 394 0.038 | Convulsions at 354 
| | | hrs. Died. 
| 
Mar. 11 3, 100 | Yeast V. | 0 | 0.121 
| | 7 | 0.084 
| | 14 | 0.087 
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Protocols of Experiments on Normal Rabbits—Continued. 




































Date. | pn neg f | Extract used. pee ay et Remarks. 
1923 | gm. | hrs. per cent 
Mar. 11 | 3,100 | Yeast V. 20 0.080 
| | | 24 | 0.068 
| 314 0.090 
| 38 0.094 
44 0.106 
| 50 | 0.096 
56 0.093 
67 0.090 | Animal normal. 
Mar. 18 2,400 | Yeast V. 0 0.108 | Fasted 2 days. 
3 0.070 
12 0.090 
15 0.106 
| 25 0.075 
| 29 0.087 
| 0.099 
| 36 0.103 | Animal normal. 
| 
Feb. 20 2,950 | Onion greens. | 0 0.118 
| 7% | 0.070 
| 11 0.058 
| 17 0.080 
25 0.083 
| $2 0.086 
36 0.086 | Animal normal. 
| 
Feb. 20 2,300 | Onion greens. | 0 0.121 | Two injections first 
| 3 0.140 2 hrs. 
3} | 0.118 
6 0.154 
| 8 0.114 
10 0.146 
14 0.158 
16 0.118 
18 0.096 
203 0.112 
| 27 | 0.113 
31 0.071 
| 37 0.102 | Animal normal. 
Onion greens. 
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Protocols of Experiments on Normal Rabbits—Continued. 











’ Weight of |Time after] B'ood 
Date. animal. Extract used. injection.| sugar. Remarks. 
> 1983 gm. hrs. percent 
Feb. 23 3,230 | Onion greens. 6 0.118 


93 | 0.143 
123 | 0.074 
144 | 0.115 
16 0.083 
173 | 0.115 
193 | 0.102 
22 0.115 
28 0.086 
36 0.071 
393 | 0.091 
423 | 0.091 


69 0.100 | Animal normal. 


Feb. 24 1,300 | Onion greens. 0 0.128 


34 0.090 
63 0.090 
93 0.093 
13 0.085 
20 0.074 
2543 0.083 
35 0.087 
50 0.093 
55 0.099 


60 0.108 | Animal normal. 


t Mar. 2,480 | Onion greens. 0 0.123 
44 | 0.130 

7 0.123 

10 0.116 

13 0.094 

21 0.097 

294 0.087 

334 0.083 

42 0.083 

50 0.080 


60 0.090 | Animal normal. 


Onion greens. 
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Protocols of Experiments on Normal Rabbits—Continued. 


























Date. | et Extract used. cn my —— Remarks. 

1983 gm. Ars. per cent 
Mar. | 2,475 | Onion greens. 22 0.074 
293 0.087 
36 0.093 
42 0.093 
48 0.080 

59 0.080 | Animal normal. 
Mar. 22 2,035 | Onion greens. 0 0.100 
5} 0.100 
8} 0.080 
123 | 0.093 
16} | 0.080 

22 0.045 | Died. 

Mar. 22 1,975 | Onion greens. 0 0.103 
43 | 0.080 
8} 0.099 
11} 0.090 
15} 0.090 
203 | 0.063 
284 0.099 
334 0.074 
| 383 | 0.099 
423 | 0.080 
| 57 | 0.080 

| 63 0.083 | Animal normal. 
Feb. 23 2,925 | Lettuce. 0 | 0.094 
2 0.108 
34 0.108 
6 0.090 
11 0.080 
133 0.070 
15 0.065 
| 173 | 0.070 
| 21 0.056 
28 0.080 
36 0.088 
40 0.100 
| 43 0.103 

| | 70 0.093 | Animal normal. 
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Protocols of Experiments on Normal Rabbits—Continued. 








Date. roy Extract used. ee paonag Remarks. 

1923 gm. hrs. per cent 
Feb. 28 1,530 | Lettuce. 0 0.099 
34 0.106 
7} 0.116 
10} | 0.108 
144 0.112 
244 | 0.080 
28} 0.086 
33} 0.096 
36} 0.099 
51 0.086 

70 0.086 | Animal normal. 
Mar. 8 1,935 | Lettuce. 0 0.080 
5 0.112 
10 0.080 
14 0.080 
18 0.099 
21 0.090 
29 0.074 
36 0.074 
42 0.091 
46 0.074 
53 0.082 
61 0.068 


66 0.080 | Died 24 hrs. later. 


Mar. 10 1,800 | Wheat leaves. 0 0.103 


73 0.118 
103 0.090 
133 0.087 
23 0.077 
31 0.087 
41} 0.080 
553 0.074 
61} 0.087 
65} 0.065 
733 0.077 
793 0.087 
853 0.106 
913 0.099 
973 0.093 

















1203 0.096 
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Protocols of Experiments on Normal Rabbits—Continued 
Date. ~~ Extract used. a a Remarks. 
1983 gm. Ars. per cent 
| 
Mar. 12 2,450 | Wheat leaves. 0 0.106 
7 0.084 
12 0.103 
18 0.090 
22 0.058 
293 0.077 
36 0.074 
42 0.090 
48 0.087 | 
54 0.087 
65 0.077 | Animal normal. 
Mar. 23 2,080 | Wheat leaves. 0 0.106 
53 0.097 
8} | 0.093 
12 0.106 
173 0.116 
22 0.110 
283 | 0.087 
32 0.080 
363 | 0.087 
54 0.070 
60 0.087 | Animal normal. 
Mar. 12 2,150 | Bean greens. 0 0.095 
5 0.110 
12 0.077 
18 0.087 
22 0.065 
; 293 | 0.077 
36 0.087 
42 0.112 
48 0.099 
54 0.093 
65 0.096 | Animal normal. 
Feb. 26 1, 430 | Onion bulb 0 0.096 
and root. 4 0.103 | Second injection. 
8} | 0.118 
114 | 0.112 
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Protocols of Experiments on Normal Rabbits—Concluded. 























Date, po ang f Extract used. poe ay — Remarks. ° 
1923 gm. hrs. per cent 
Feb. 26 1,430 | Onion bulb 19} 0.131 | Third injection at 
and root. 123 hrs. 
25 0.096 
29 0.096 
344 0.090 | 
42 0.068 | 
474 | 0.096 | 
51 0.114 | 
54 | 0.106 | 
57 0.114 | Animal normal. 
Feb. 23 2,035 | Onion greens. 0 0.106 | 
23 | 0.131 | 
5 0.099 | 
8 | 0.096 | 
11 0.086 
| 13 0.080 | 
| 15 | 0.074 
| 17 | 0.068 | 
| 25 | 0.077 | 
33 | «(0.071 
| 38 0.080 
| | 50 0.095 | 
| | 65 | 0.090 | 
| | 69 | 0.090 | 
| 74 | 0.096 | 
| | | 91 0.096 | Animal normal. 























THE SEPARATION OF THE HEXONE BASES FROM 
CERTAIN PROTEIN HYDROLYSATES BY 
ELECTROLYSIS. 
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(From the Department of Biochemistry and Pharmacology of the University 
of California, Berkeley.) 


(Received for publication, April 7, 1923.) 


In a preliminary communication upon this subject (1) it was 
shown that by passing a direct current through a solution ccn- 
taining the hydrolytic cleavage products of gelatin which is 
placed in the center of a three-compartment cell, the basic amino- 
acids may be separated from the hydrolysate. It was further 
shown that when the reaction of the gelatin hydrolysate is kept 
at pH 7.5 arginine and lysine migrate to the cathode while his- 
tidine remains in the center compartment. If the acidity of the 
solution of amino-acids is adjusted to pH 5.5 the three hexone 
bases migrate to the cathode compartment in approximately 
the same proportions as they existed in the protein hydrolysate. 

Since the experiments which have been reported were carried 
out with gelatin as the sole source for the amino-acids it ap- 
peared to us desirable to extend these investigations in order to 
determine the general applicability of the electrolytic method to 
the separation of the basic amino-acids from protein hydrolysates. 
Experiments were therefore carried out with the cleavage prod- 
ucts of casein, fibrin, and red blood cells since these proteins 
differ markedly in their content of amino-acids. 

The proteins which were used as the sources for the amino-acids 
were not of a high degree of purity. The casein was a commercial 
product such as can readily be obtained on the market. Ox 
blood was used as the source for fibrin. After its separation from 
whipped blood, the fibrin was repeatedly washed to remove 
hemoglobin and it was then coagulated by heat and the coagulum 
was washed in distilled water to remove salts. The red blood 
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cells were obtained by centrifuging ox blood and the product 
was subjected to dialysis in running water to reduce the salt 
content. Hydrolysis of the proteins was effected in a 30 per 
cent H.SO, solution and the acid was subsequently removed by 
addition of Ba(OH), in slight excess. The BaSO, was filtered off 
and the solution was made just alkaline to phenolphthalein by 
further addition of Ba(OH): and the major portion of the am- 
monia was removed by blowing air through the solution.! 

The electrolytic cell consisted of a rectangular wooden box 
3 X 6 X 4.5 inches which was cut into three approximately 
equal vertical sections. For the purpose of waterproofing the 
surface of the cell was coated with asphalt paint. The mem- 
branes which separated the compartments consisted of strips of 
linen cloth which were coated with gelatin by immersion in a 
30 per cent solution of this substance and the gelatin was subse- 
quently fixed by allowing the strips to remain in formalin over 
night. In order to prevent leakage of fluid at the point of con- 
tact of the three portions of the cell the ends were coated with a 
layer of a rubber and paraffin mixture. After placing the mem- 
branes in position the three parts of the cell were clamped by 
means of bolts. Thin sheets of carbon 6 X 2 inches were used 
as electrodes. During the progress of the electrolysis a small 
amount of carbon was found in the anode compartment and the 
anode gradually disintegrated; this, however, did not interfere 
with the electrolytic separation of the amino-acids. The solution 
of amino-acids which was to be subjected to electrolysis was 
placed in the center compartment and the reaction was main- 
tained at the desired pH by the addition of small quantities of 
Ba(OH). solution at frequent time intervals. Similarly, the 
alkalinity of the cathode solution was kept at a low level by 
allowing a small stream of CO, to bubble through the solution. 
Distilled water was placed in each of the other two compart- 
ments. Electrolysis was effected by passing about 1.5 amperes 
of the 110 volt direct current through the cell. The tempera- 
ture was kept below 35°C. by circulating a stream of water 
through a test-tube which was placed in the center compartment 


: It does not appear to be essential that the ammonia be removed at this 
stage since its presence does not interfere with the subsequent separation 
of arginine and lysine by means of picrolonic acid. 
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and the solution was kept agitated by means of a mechanical 
stirrer. 

The electrolysis required about 5 hours and was continued 
until a specimen from the center compartment, on addition of 
phosphotungstic acid, gave no precipitate. The electrolysis is 
facilitated by removing the fluid in the cathode compartment 
and replacing it with distilled water when the electrolysis has 
been about one-half completed. 














TABLE I. 
Effect of Acidity and of Reelectrolysis upon the Transport of Nitrogen to the 
Cathode. 
Cathode Basic 
H (approx-; : — 
pan 8 of solution. Nas 
solution in per Remarks. , 
center com- — 
partment, Total Fe jtotal N. 
N. | NK. 





After electrolysis of gelatin hydrolysate. 





mg. my. |percent 


6.5 | 980} 790| 81 
7.0 | 890| 724] 81 
7.5 | 930| 740| 80 
8.0 | 780| 610| 78 











After reelectrolysis of the cathode solution. 











5.5-6.0 | 764| 760 99.5) Cathode solution from gelatin hydrolysate. 
7.0-7.5| 684 | 683 | 100 ” oN ee . 
7.5-8.0| 640 | 648 | 101 . " 3 «4 . 
5.5-6.0 | 740 731 98.5 . - “ casein “ag 
7.0-7.5 | 652} 654 100 . ” _ ” 








After the first electrolysis the cathode solution invariably 
contains about 20 per cent of non-basic nitrogen. This is not 
due to simple diffusion nor does it appear to depend on the reac- 
tion of the solution of amino-acids. The non-basic amino-acids 
are probably carried to the cathode by cataphoresis. On re- 
electrolyzing the cathode solution the amount of non-basic 
nitrogen was found to be reduced to an indeterminable quantity. 
(See Table I.) Histidine may likewise be found in the cathode 
after the first electrolysis, but it is reduced to a negligible quantity 
after reelectrolysis (see Table II). 
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The experimental results which were obtained are given in 
Tables II to V. These indicate clearly that under the conditions 
of the method which has been described the basic amino-acids 


TABLE III. 
Distribution of Nitrogen in the Casein Hydrolysate and in the Cathode Solution 


after Electrolysis.* 





























Nitrogen in 
original 
hydrolysate. 
3 & Yield of nitro-| Yield of nitro-| Yield of nitro- 
= = genincath-| genincath-| gen in cath- 
Ss & ode solution] ode solution) ode solution 
a | oq | Sfter reelec- | after reelec- | after ree 
$5 | && | trolysis.t trolysis. trolysis. 
ss /s pH 7.0—7.5 pH 8.5 pH 5.5 
&o | 23 
e. | sf 
Se | 22 
Z a 
naan cont ana ont 7 cont gm. | cent 
Total nitrogen............/2.700 
“basic nitrogen........ 0.867 
Arginine nitrogen........../0.281} 32 |0.260) 93 |0.254) 90 0.260) 93 
Histidine 7 -weaheutwnien 0.169} 20; 0 0 0 0 |0.155) 92 
Lysine O Seeeaes 0.417 48 0.362} 87 (0.387) 93 |0.364| 87 

















* Since the volumes of the original hydrolysates electrolyzed were not 
always the same the data have been unified by calculating all results on the 
basis of 100 cc. of original hydrolysate. 

{ In this and the following tables the term reelectrolysis indicates that 
the cathode solution which was obtained after electrolysis of the protein 
hydrolysate was reelectrolyzed and the analysis indicates the quantities 
of the basic amino-acids which were present in the cathode solution. 


TABLE IV. 
Distribution of Nitrogen in the Fibrin Hydrolysate and in the Cathode Solution 
after Electrolysis. 




















N ~~ ie original 
or Yield of nitrogen in 
aor cathode solution after 
Nitrogen Distribu- reelectrolysis. 
per 100 ce. tion of 
of solution.| _ basic pH7.0-7.5 
nitrogen. 
gm. per cent gm. per cent 
SD A eee 1.61 
“basic nitrogen.............. 0.581 
Arginine nitrogen................. 0.283 49 0.240 85 
Histidine » RE ee ae 0.052 9 0 0 
Lysine OR eA OR A 0.246 42 0.182 74 
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may be separated from the hydrolytic cleavage products (in- 
cluding the coloring matter) of casein, gelatin, fibrin, and red blood 
cells. The completeness of the separation depends on the time 
during which the electrolysis is continued. It has not been 
found profitable to electrolyze more than about 90 per cent of the 
hexone bases over into the cathode compartment. Arginine 
may be conveniently separated from lysine when they are present 
in the same solution by the addition of an amount of picrolonic 


TABLE V.* 
Distribution of Nitrogen" in the Gelatin Hydrolysate and in the Cathode 
Solution after Electrolysis. 























Nitrogen in 
original 
hydrolysate. 
é % Yield of nitro- | Yield of nitro- 
bed 3 gen in cathode | gen in cathode 
= on solution after | solution after 
fe z q | Teelectrolysis. | reelectrolysis. 
as & & pH 7.5—8.0 pH 5.5—6.0 
cw = 
— =e 
fa | 25 
ht 3.2 
» Le 
gm. per cent}; gm, percent; gm. per cent 
Total MIRTOGER ...... 6. ccc cescece 3.050 
“ basic nitrogen............. 0.925 
Arginine nitrogen................ 0.505} 55 | 0.446) 88 | 0.448) 89 
Histidine oP ies, payee diate sow whe 0.180! 19 0 0 0.115) 64 
Lysine rE dak a x eeeee 0.240 26 | 0.143) 60 | 0.169) 70 











* The estimation of the basic amino-acids was carried out according to 
the well known method of Van Slyke. It was found that the hydrolysis of 
arginine may conveniently be carried out by placing the flask in a boiling 
saturated salt solution for 6 hours. The salt solution boils at about 108° 
C. The ammonia was carried over into the standard acid by means of a 
slow current of air during the period of heating. 


acid equivalent to the arginine which is present in the solution. 
By this procedure it was found possible to isolate (as arginine 
picrolonate) 80 to 85 per cent of the arginine which was present 
in the gelatin hydrolysate, and a yield of similar magnitude was 
obtained from fibrin. Our yield of lysine was not as good as 
would be expected. This was not due to the absence of lysine 
in the cathode solution, but more probably to our unfamiliarity 
with the method of isolating lysine as the picrate. The experi- 
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mental results which are shown in Table III indicate also that 
the electrolytic method may prove useful in the preparation of 
histidine. When the reaction of the fibrin hydrolysate was 
kept at pH 5.5 about 95 per cent of the hexone bases migrated to 
the cathode compartment. On reelectrolysis of this solution at 
pH 7.5 the major portion of the arginine and lysine was trans- 
ported to the cathode, while all of the histidine together with 
minimum quantities of arginine and lysine remained in the 
center compartment. The isolation of histidine from the histi- 
dine-rich solution may be carried out with the aid of the well 
known technique which has been described by Frinkel (2) and 
by Hanke and Koessler (3). 


Per 
cent 


10 
20 
30 
40 
50 fF 
60 
70 
80 F 
90 
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Percentage dissociation 











Fia. 1. 


The experimental fact that when the reaction of the solution of 
amino-acids is kept at pH 5.5 the three basic amino-acids migrate 
to the cathode, while at pH 7.5 histidine remains in the center 
compartment and arginine and lysine migrate to the cathode is 
not without a theoretical foundation. In Fig. 1 we have plotted 
the percentage dissociation at varying pH of arginine, lysine, 
histidine, and alanine according to the well known method of 
Michaelis (4), using the dissociation constants which have been 
reported by Kanitz (5), Ley (6), Winkelblech (7), and Lundén 
(8). Since the amino-acids are amphoteric they can dissociate 
either as acids or as bases depending upon the reaction of the 
solution in which they are dissolved. At pH 7.2 the isoelectric 
point of histidine, the latter is only slightly dissociated while 
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arginine and lysine are dissociated as bases to the extent of 
about 40 per cent. At this reaction the latter amino-acids will 
migrate, under the influence of the electric current, to the cathode, 
while histidine, on account of being dissociated to only a slight 
extent, remains almost wholly in the center compartment. When 
the reaction of the protein hydrolysate is pH 5.5 arginine and 
lysine are dissociated as bases to the extent of about 95 per cent 
while 60 per cent of the histidine is similarly dissociated. On 
passing a direct current through this solution all of the basic 
amino-acids migrate to the cathode compartment. The dis- 
sociation curve of alanine which is representative of the majority 
of the amino-acids indicates that between pH 4.5 and 8.0 it is 
almost wholly undissociated. These amino-acids, therefore, 
remain in the center compartment when the electrolysis is carried 
out between these reaction limits. Aspartic and glutamic acids 
possess predominantly acid properties and between the limits of 
reaction at which our experiments have been carried out they 
should migrate to the anode compartment. This fact has been 
shown by Ikeda and Suzuki (9). 


SUMMARY. 


Experiments have been described which show that when the 
hydrolytic cleavage products of casein, gelatin, fibrin, and red 
blood cells are placed in the center compartment of a three- 
compartment cell and a direct current is passed through the 
solution, the basic amino-acids migrate to the cathode compart- 
ment. When the acidity of the protein hydrolysate is maintained 
at pH 5.5 arginine, lysine, and histidine are transported in almost 
the same ratio as they existed in the protein hydrolysate, while 
at an acidity of pH 7.5 only arginine and lysine migrate to the 
cathode, while histidine remains in the center compartment. 
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BASAL METABOLISM AND THE MENSTRUAL CYCLE. 


By GLEN WAKEHAM, 


(From the Department of Chemistry, University of Colorado, and the Colorado 
Sanitarium, Boulder.) 


(Received for publication, March 24, 1923.) 


The careful work of Blunt and Dye (1) would seem at first sight to have 
settled negatively the question of any relationship between basal metab- 
olism and the menstrual cycle. Their article mentions most of the liter- 
ature on the subject, and calls attention to the disagreement in the results 
of those who have investigated the question. Zuntz (2), Gephart and 
Du Bois (3), and Wiltshire (4), in a more recent article, agree with Blunt 
and Dye that no variation of basal metabolism with the menstrual cycle 
can be established. Snell, Ford, and Rowntree (5) state definitely that 
menstruation ‘‘does affect the basal metabolic rate of women at times in 
health and in disease,’’ and promise publication of details, which, as far 
as the present writer can ascertain, have not yet appeared. 

The work of Zuntz was done on two subjects only. Ford studied ten 
cases, but his data are not available for critical examination. Gephart 
and Du Bois give the subject merely passing mention. Miss Wiltshire 
made a large number of determinations on five subjects, but publishes only 
her average results. The data of Blunt and Dye are given with admirable 
completeness with the single exception that in a number of cases the dates 
of the preceding or following menstrual periods are lacking, making it 
impossible to refer these determinations to the exact time of menstruation. 

The last mentioned authors, together with Miss Wiltshire, divide the 
menstrual cycle into four phases, viz. premenstrual, menstrual, postmen- 
strual, and intermenstrual, and endeavor, by comparing the averages for 
these four periods, to ascertain whether menstruation affects basal metab- 
olism. Their conclusions, as stated above, are negative. Miss Wiltshire 
states: ‘“The variations during the different phases of the sexual cycle are 
so small that they cannot be regarded as showing any marked effect due 
to menstruation;’’ and further, that ‘“‘the fluctuations which normally 
occur are often greater than these variations,’ leaving the subject at 
that point. It is the object of this paper to report and analyze data less 
extensive, indeed, than those of the above mentioned authors, but obtained 
under circumstances in some respects more favorable, and then, by sub- 
mitting the fundamental data of Blunt and Dye to the analytical methods 
used in this article, to show that certain quite definite positive inferences 
can be deduced from them. The fact that normal daily variations of 
basal metabolism exceed any which may be due to the menstrual cycle 
does not justify the assumption that the latter are unimportant or un- 
demonstrable. 
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TABLE I. 
Fundamental Data. 

7». |Normal] or 
subject | age, | _Dateor | Daattagt | Wit] ine) Cicon:/Orcon-| une 
No. experiment. | period. alll: Lut tnct. ey tion per} ~ a 

ain. normal. 
yrs. lbs. in. ce. ce. per cent 
1 22 Sept. 23 | Aug. 22 118 | 59 191 | 177| +8 
Oct. 1 | Sept. 24 120 | 59 190 | 179; +6 
. 8 | Oct. 8 121 | 59 202} 180); +12 
“15 |] “ 8 | 124] 59 | 184] 182) +1 
“2 | “ 8 | 122| 59 | 192] 181| +6 
2 24 Sept. 24 | Sept. 16 128 | 69 230 | 206; +11 
Oct. 10 | “ 16 131 | 69 252 | 208 | +21 
“ 20 | Oct. 16 | 135| 69 | 236 | 211 | +12 
- 2 - a 136 | 69 224 212; +6 
3 20 Sept. 26 Sept. 18 114 | 65 188 | 186} +1 
Oct. 10 “6 18 114 65 200 186 +8 
=“ ee 115 | 65 215 | 187 | +15 
- & Oct. 16 118 | 65 210 | 188 | +11 
« @ ~ 2 114 | 65 203 | 186) +9 
Nov. 8 - = 115 | 65 180} 186| -—3 
Nov. 23 
4 24 Sept. 26 Sept. 18 134 | 61 225 | 192 | +17 
. Oct. 9 * 18 131 61 251 190 | +30 
~ Oct. 10 133 | 61 252 | 191 | +30 
“624 wie 134 61 250 | 192 | +29 
5 23 Sept. 28 Sept. 8 145 | 69 220} 217; +1 
Oct. 11 “s 8 145 | 69 210 | 217; -3 
= Oct. 16 132 | 69 254 | 212 | +20 
Nov. 4 Nov. 2 133 | 69 230 | 212; +8 
is 8 Bs 2 135 | 69 201 | 213; —5 
6 21 Sept. 30 Sept. 16 139 | 63 208 |} 203; +2 
Oct. 15 ~ oe 140 | 63 202 | 204; -1 
Oct. 24 
j 20 Sept. 30 Sept. 2 115 | 64 224; 188 | +19 
Oct. 9 Oct. 4 112 | 64 201 | 186; +8 
- 2 ”" 4 116 | 64 198 | 189 | +6 
“24 4 115 | 64 202 | 188] 4-7 
8 26 Oct. 2 Sept. 24 121 | 64 204 | 187| +9 
~~ ~ 2 124 | 64 219; 189} +16 
Oct. 22 
9 28 Oct. 2 ” 5 112 | 65 224 185} +20 
7: ” 4 115 | 65 199 | 188 | +6 
10 22 - 6 Sept. 11 156 | 65 252 | 213 | +18 
*. @ Oct. 8 160 | 65 232 | 217 | +7 
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| -con- | Normal ,, Per- 
Subject | age, | _ Dateot | Dateoflast |Weight Height | simp” |Osco0-| Shove 
No. | | experiment. | period. subject. subject. peonlg tion per > 
| . normal. 
| urs. | | lbs. in. ee. ce. per cent 

11 | 29 | Oct. 8 | Sept. 16 | 142| 64 | 241| 204| +18 

| * 13 | “ 16 | 145] 64 | 257] 205 | +26 

| « 92 | Oct. 14 146 | 64 | 220| 206] +7 

2 | 2ai| “ 5 | “ 2 | a! 6 | 188] 183] +3 

| | « 46 | “ 4 | 14/ 64 | 182] 184] —-1 

| « 99 | “ 42 | 15] 6& | 187] 185] +1 

3 | 27 | “ 5 | “ 2 | 18] 66 | 184] 189] —-3 

| ue ee 121} 66 | 178| 191] —6 

| * = + - 119 | 66 | 200) 199| +5 

| | * 2 “ 1 | 120! 66 | 204] 191| +7 

| Nov. 3 “« 30 118 | 66 195 | 189] +3 

|" « 49 « 39 | 120) 66 | 190| 191| +0 

14 | 19 | Oct. 6 « 9 | 141/] 61 | 203! 195| +4 

| |} « 48 “« 2 144 | 61 | 195| 198| —2 

| * Ss “ 2 | 145} 61 | 220] 199 | +10 

| Nov. 6 | Nov. 4 | M3} 61 | 212/ 197) +7 

15 20 | Oct. 8 | Sept.29 | 126| 66 | 215| 200] +7 

| « 49 “ 99 | 124] 66 | 223] 196 | +13 

| « 96 “ 29 | 121] 66 | 227] 196 | +16 

Oct. 28 

16 35 | Nov. 19 “« 95 | 145] 63 | 185| 199] —7 

“ 99 “ 95 | 148| 63 | 190| 202| —6 

“ 99 | Nov. 23 | 146] 63 | 180| 200| —10 

17 26 “« 49 “4 93 | 63 | 162] 167| —3 

“ 30 “4 92| 63 | 160] 165| —3 

Dec. 12 wd 1 90 | 63 150 162 —7 

| “ 48 | Dee. 18 g2| 63 | 158] 166] —5 

|} “ 93 “« 48 | 63 | 154] 168| —9 

18 | 32 | Nov. 20 | Nov. 10 | 188| 66 | 236] 230| +3 

| “ 30 « 10 | 190] 66 | 250} 231| +8 

19 20 « 91 | Oct. 28 | 114] 64 | 191| 185| +3 

“ 2% “ 98 | 117] 64 | 184| 186| —1 

Dee. 1 “ 98 | 117] 64 | 203] 186| +9 

« g | Dec. 3 | 117] 64 | 190| 186| +2 

“« 13 « 3 | 18] 64 | 177] 186| —5 

20 21 | Nov. 21 | Nov. 6 | 145| 65 | 178] 206| —14 

“ 2% « 6 | 142] 65 | 193] 205| —6 

Dec. 1 « 30 | 142] 65 | 196| 205| —4 

.- 8 “ 30 | 143] 65 | 187] 206 | —10 

| } « 1 | “ 30 | 143] 65 | 188] 206] —9 
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TABLE I—Concluded. 
on | | Date of last | Weight Height | Ozcon- comet centage 
ee] am | adel. meer alee outgece 0m Per Ea,| or 
| | | min. jnormal. 
yrs. | lbs. in. ec. | @&. per cent 
21 22 | Nov. 22 | Nov. 21 | 123| 63 | 186| 199) —2 
| “ 26 “« 21 | 124] 63 | 197] 190] +4 
| Dec. 3 « 21 | 122] 63 | 192) 189! +2 
| “ 10 “ 21 | 121} 63 | 211} 187 | +13 
| | “ 18 | Dee. 16 | 122] 63 | 171] 188] —9 
| } “ 21 “ 16 | 122] 63 | 177| 189| —6 
22 19 | Nov. 22 Nov. 10 | 134} 62 | 188] 193| -—3 
Pate. “ 10 | 134] 62 | 195 | 193} +1 
| | Dee. 3 10 | 136) 62 | 222) 194 | +14 
| “ 10 | Dec. 4 | 135} 62 | 191} 193) —1 
| “ 17 «“ 4 | 135] 62 | 189] 193| —2 
| } “« « 4 | 136] 62 | 197] 194] +2 
23 18 | Nov. 23 | Nov. 18 | 110| 62 | 176| 179| -2 
| |“ 30 “ 18 | 110] 62 | 175} 179| -2 
| Dee. 7 “ 2 | 28) @ | sl wm) -s 
| * a 1s | 112] 62 | 140] 180} —22 
“ 19 18 | 110) 62 | 142] 179} —20 
. *. e “ 18 | 109| 62 | 162] 178] -8 
Jan. 3 
24 20 | Nov. 23 Oct. 30 | 122) ¢4 | 204) 191) +7 
“ 30 | Nov. 29 | 121} 64 | 200] 189| +6 
| Dec. 7 | “ 29 | 123| 64 | 188| 192) -2 
| * 2 « 29 | 123/ 64 | 199| 192/] +3 
| * g@ “ 29 | 126 64 | 190 | 194 | 2 
oe Bi? Se | 127) 64 | 202 | 195 | +4 
| Dec. 27 | 
EXPERIMENTAL. 


The fundamental data of Table I give the results of ninety- 


eight basal metabolism determinations on twenty-four subjects, 
under conditions of uniformity not often obtainable in such work. 
Twenty of the subjects were nurses in training. Their mode of 
life and daily routine were subject to but little variation. Their 


meals were all taken at the same hours in the same vegetarian 
café, conducted by the institution in which they were employed, 
and the food at their disposal was almost monotonously uniform. 
All the determinations were made on the same apparatus (San- 
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born-Benedict) by the writer and an assistant technician, at the 
same hour of the day (between 6 and 7 a.m.). The subjects were 
taken in pairs for the most part, and slept the preceding night in 
the metabolism laboratory. A light vegetarian supper at 5 p.m. 
was in every case the last preceding meal, so their condition was 
postabsorptive. The determinations were made before the sub- 
ject moved in the morning, and the net weight, pulse, and tem- 
perature (if there was any indication of fever) were at once 
observed. Pulse and temperature are not recorded, as they were 
First day of menstruation 
Days before menstruation | Days after menstruation 


10 5 5 10 15 20 
+20 - . 
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within normal limits in all cases the data of which are subjected 
to analysis. Most of the subjects were in vigorous health, engaged 
in heavy manual labor from 7 to 12 hours daily, and sleeping 
soundly at night. 

The oxygen consumption was estimated for two or three 10 
minute periods, or until agreement within 3 per cent was reached. 
As convenient arbitrary “normal” basal metabolism values the 
tables given in Sanborn’s “Basal metabolism” (6) were used. 
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These are based on (a) the well known body surface formula of 
Du Bois, (b) the table of calories given by Aub and Du Bois (7) 
from which values (c), at the suggestion of Aub and Means (8), 
1.8 calories are subtracted. The validity of this ‘‘normal” is not 
considered in the present paper. All individual results are 
given to the nearest whole numbers. 

Chart 1 represents graphically the percentages in the last 
column of Table I. The data are plotted horizontally with 
regard to the 1st day of the nearest menstrual period, and verti- 
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cally with reference to the “normal” as defined above. A graph 
is drawn connecting the means of successive 5 day periods, the 
dotted line passing through the mean of the three determinations 
made on the Ist day of menstruation. The total number of 
observations is, indeed, small, representing about the minimum 
to which such a method could be applied. But the considerable 
daily fluctuations observed in basal metabolism,even when every 
possible precaution to secure uniformity of conditions is taken, 
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easily masks, in any individual case, smaller variations due to 
some regular function like menstruation, and make it necessary 
to submit considerable data to some kind of statistical analysis 
if these smaller variations are to be detected. 


Days before Days after 
Menstruation __ menstruation 
a. % 10 
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Cuart 4. Compiled from data of Blunt and Dye. 


Chart 2 subjects to the same method of analysis such of the 
data of Blunt and Dye as could be oriented with reference to 
the 1st day of the menstrual period. None of their determina- 
tions which could be thus placed is omitted from the chart. 
As quite a number of determinations fell on the Ist days of 
various menstrual periods, the mean of the values for this day 
is taken as one point on the graph. 
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In Chart 3, graphs representing the basal metabolic fluctua- 
tions of a number of individual cases are given, the horizontal 
lines ‘‘N”’ being the ‘‘normals” as defined above, and the vertical 
lines “‘M”’ representing the 1st day of the menstrual period occur- 
ring during the course of the experiment. Chart 4 represents 
some of Blunt and Dye’s data in the same way. 


Notes and Observations on the Table and Charts. 


All the determinations of basal metabolism on all the subjects chosen 
for this investigation are recorded in Table I, including some which are 
obviously abnormal. 

Subject 1 presents a menstrual cycle of 20 days, which her history showed 
to have persisted since puberty. 

Subject 4, a young married woman, without children, of sedentary 
occupation, apparently in good health, gave abnormally high results for 
no reason which could be assigned. The data in this case are not used 
in Chart 1. 

Subject 5 was severely burned on Oct. 28, and the data of determinations 
made after the accident are not used in Chart 1, as there was some fever. 

Subjects 13 and 17 were engaged in sedentary work (typists). 

Subjects 1 to 12 were all nurses approaching the completion of a 3 year 
training period. They were girls of exceptional strength, survivors of a 
class originally three times as large, and were working at high pressure, 
preparing for their graduation exercises as well as performing their regular 
duties. Their average basal metabolism was 10.1 per cent above the 
arbitrary ‘‘normal’’ used in these experiments. 


Subjects 19 to 24, on the other hand, were younger girls, just beginning 


their course of training. The determinations were made after the rush 
season of the institution was over, while the girls were attending two or 
three classes daily, and not doing, on the average, more than 7 hours of 
daily manual labor. Their average basal metabolism was 2.1 per cent 
below the arbitrary normal, which agrees very well with the results ob- 
tained by Blunt and Dye for women engaged in sedentary occupations. 

In the construction of Chart 1, the following data from Table I were 
omitted: (a2) Data of a clearly abnormal character as noted above; (b) 
all determinations which were more than 20 per cent above, or 10 per cent 
below, the arbitrary ‘“‘normal.’’ These limits were chosen (a) because 
nearly all of the data lay between them and (b) because the average of all 
the determinations made was nearly 5 per cent above the arbitrary 
“normal.”’ 

The rise in the graph representing the average basal metabolism in all 
these cases preceding menstruation, followed by a fall equally pronounced, 
is so striking that the writer was inclined to look for some factor of error, 
and did not feel like trusting his own results until a similar analysis of the 
data of Blunt and Dye confirmed, in part at least, these observations. 
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All the data of Blunt and Dye which could be placed with reference to 
the Ist day of menstruation are used in Chart 2. The graph of average 
basal metabolism determinations shows a small but distinct rise during 
the period between 7 and 15 days before menstruation. More significant 
is the sharp fall immediately after the Ist day of menstruation. The 
large number of determinations made just before and during the Ist week 
of menstruation gives this result great weight as evidence of the generality 
of this phenomenon. 

Charts 3 and 4 give graphs of individual fluctuations in basal metabolism 
of some of the subjects of the above experiments. The graphs of Chart 3, 
from the writer’s subjects, are not of great significance, taken individually, 
because of the small number of determinations made in each case. And 
even the graphs of Chart 4, taken from Blunt and Dye’s data, while much 
more complete, serve chiefly to demonstrate that individual daily fluctua- 
tions are so much greater than the periodic monthly variation that the 
latter can be demonstrated only by statistical methods. 


DISCUSSION. 


Some of the above observations would be valueless standing 
by themselves, but the fact that they all point in the same direc- 
tion can hardly be without significance. In spite of the great 
irregularity and apparent confusion of the data, one feature 
stands out clearly, and that is the distinct fall in basal metab- 
olism about the beginning of the menstrual period. This is 
confirmed by every method of analysis used for both sets of data, 
and further emphasized by the following: 


Comparison of Data of Blunt and Dye, and Wakeham. 





| Blunt | Wake- 


Dye. ham. 











| per per 
| cent | cenl 


Average of all premenstrual determinations (within 15 days | 
| 


re ee ee i+0.5 +5.7 
Average of all postmenstrual determinations (within 15 days | 
after menstruation, omitting Ist day).. sah X- /-i.5 41.7 
Difference between premenstrual and postemenstrual phases 
(being in each case a decrease)...............000 ccc eee eeees | 2.0) 4.0 
Number of premenstrual determinations above normal....... | 37 «| 30 
- 2 5 " below “ ......../ 29 | 13 
- ‘ postmenstrual above “ ........|28 | 31 
~ _ ” ° | ha RAE 146 | 23 
Percentage of total premenstrual “ above “ ........| 56 | 70 
i “« —  postmenstrual “ ” mn _.| 37 | 57.4 


Drop in these percentages due (presumably) to menstwention. | 19 | 12.6 
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The writer’s data indieate a distinct rise in basal metabolism 
within the week or 10 days prior to menstruation. This is not 
so clearly shown by Blunt and Dye’s results. But if there is a 
fall after menstruation, there must be a rise at some phase of the 
menstrual cycle. Blunt and Dye made very few determinations 
during the 2nd and 3rd weeks after menstruation, and the effect 
of other factors disturbing basal metabolism seems to have 
masked the influence of the menstrual cycle. The writer’s data, 
obtained from subjects whose mode of life and general habits 
were presumably much more uniform than those of Blunt and 
Dye’s subjects, indicate a premenstrual rise beginning a week 
or 10 days before menstruation, a sudden drop at the beginning 
of the menstrual period (this is confirmed by Blunt and Dye’s 
data) followed by a gradual return to normality within from 7 
to 10 days. 

The analysis shows that whatever variation there is due to the 
menstrual cycle must be much smaller than the daily fluctuations 
caused by other factors. It is therefore to the point to emphasize 
the necessity of obtaining, for investigation of this question, not 
only as large a number of data as possible, but also the greatest 
possible uniformity of conditions. For analytical purposes it 
would also be desirable to have determinations evenly distrib- 
uted throughout the menstrual cycle. 

Further possible inferences from comparison of the two sets of 
data used in this article are that the average basal metabolism of 
women engaged in strenuous physical labor is higher, perhaps 
by 10 per cent, than of those in sedentary occupations, that basal 
metabolism fluctuations due to the menstrual cycle are at least 
twice as great in the former as in the latter class, and that, in 
normal subjects, uniform habits of life are accompanied by a 
smaller range of individual daily fluctuation than occurs in 
individuals who lead a more varied existence. This last point 
is made clear in the following tabulation, in which only presum- 
ably normal subjects are considered: 





—— Wakeham. 





| 
| 
| 


per cent | per cent 
Maximum daily variation...................... 28.8 20 
Minimum “ hE SITS | 7.4 «| 6 
Average “ ane OS ee Ieee Oe Me | 13.2 | 12.4 
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Results. 


It is shown by the analysis of data given by the writer, and 
others by Blunt and Dye (who did not think that their data 
revealed any connection between basal metabolism and the 
menstrual cycle) that there is a distinct fall in basal metabolism 
during or immediately after menstruation. 

The writer’s data indicate a premenstrual rise in basal metabo- 
lism, but this conclusion is not deducible from the data of Blunt 
and Dye. 

Further suggestions, which must be regarded as merely ten- 
tative are: 

1. That basal metabolism is considerably higher, on the average, 
in those engaged in strenuous labor than in those of sedentary 
occupations. 

2. That basal metabolism fluctuations in those living under 
uniform conditions are less than in those whose mode of life is 
more varied. 

3. That the basal metabolism variation due to the menstrual 
cycle, while in every case less than the average daily fluctuations, 
is greater in active individuals than in sedentary individuals. 

4, That causes which produce too frequent menstruation are 
likely to be accompanied by high basal metabolism. 

5. That causes which delay or suppress menstruation are 
likely to be accompanied by low basal metabolism. 

The writer begs leave, in conclusion, to emphasize the impos- 
sibility of considering any of these results final except, perhaps, 
the first one, and to hope that this article will lead to the publi- 
cation of further data which may enable these questions to be 
satisfactorily settled. 


My best thanks are due to the nurses who, at considerable 
personal inconvenience, cooperated in this investigation; to the 
assistants who carried out much of the work here recorded; and, 
most of all, to Dr. Robert C. Lewis, Director of the Denison Re- 
search Laboratory and Professor of Biochemistry, University 
of Colorado, for his helpful suggestions and criticism in preparing 
this paper for publication. 
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THE ACID-BASE EQUILIBRIUM IN SIMPLE TWO-PHASE 
SYSTEMS. 


By CECIL D. MURRAY. 
(From the Department of Physiology, Columbia University, New York.) 
(Received for publication, April 27, 1923.) 


The recognition of the association of the acid-base equilibrium 
with many, if not all, physiological processes has led many in- 
vestigators of biological phenomena to study relationships be- 
tween this equilibrium and particular systems in which they 
were interested. Such relationships are usually expressed in 
terms of the hydrogen ion concentration, the value of which 
enables one to calculate the ratio of the concentration of any 
free weak acid (or base) to the concentration of its salt. This 
applies, within ordinary limits, to a solution of a mixture of 
several acids and their salts, each acid being considered inde- 
pendently of the others. Many problems, for example the states 
in which CO, exists in the blood, are, for all practical purposes, 
solved by this method. 

The subject of this paper deals with a simple application of 
the method, together with the application of the distribution 
law, to two-phase systems at equilibrium. Many general and 
specific investigations of the acid-base equilibrium and its rela- 
tion to the physicochemical behavior of proteins have given us a 
rational foundation for the description of these systems, and 
Loeb (1) has recently combined these foundations with the 
Donnan theory to interpret the colloidal properties of proteins. 
Considering the advance that has accompanied these researches, 
it is a curious fact that no similar general studies of the relation- 
ship between the acid-base equilibrium and lipoids have become 
widely known, if they heve been attempted at all. That is to 
Say, we are not aware of any treatment of the general equilibrium 
existing in the system: fat (or fat solvent), fatty acid, salt, base, 
water. 
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570 Equilibrium in Two-Phase Systems 


This fact, and the desirability of an examination of this equi- 
librium, were mentioned to me by Professor L. J. Henderson, 
whom I particularly wish to thank for these suggestions, as well 
as for many opportunities he has afforded me in the past for 
studying the possibilities involved in the method of analysis 
to be used. 

The general problem to be discussed in this paper deals with 
the distribution of a weak acid between an aqueous solution at 
various hydrogen ion concentrations and any other simple phase 
(in which the acid may exist) in equilibrium with this solution. 
Distribution, in this sense, refers to all the forms in which the 
acid may exist; 7.e., aggregated, dissociated, as salt, ete. For 
example, lactic acid distributes itself between amyl alcohol and 
water. On the other hand, Na lactate would be present almost 
entirely in the aqueous phase. Obviously, then, if NaOH is 
added to the system, lactic acid will migrate from the alcohol 
into the water following the formation of Na lactate in the aqueous 
phase. The problem is to relate the total distribution of acid 
with the hydrogen ion concentration, and to find out any other 
derived relations which may be of interest. 


THEORETICAL. 


It will be convenient to make clear certain crucial points in- 
volved in the two generalizations we shall use; namely, the mass 
law and the distribution law as they apply to the problem. 

Henderson (2) derived the following equation from the mass 
law: 

(HA] K 

[H] = [BA] x ~ 
and this equation has been repeatedly verified by experiment 
(see Clark’s book (3)). Now in these experiments the apparent 
and obvious values for HA and BA, when substituted in the 
equation, lead to consistent results; and this fact leads to the 
conclusion that the addition of the salt of a weak acid to a solu- 
tion containing the weak acid, does not effect any change in the 
concentration of the free undissociated acid. In other words, 
addition of BA results in a corresponding change in H, but no 
change in HA. Conversely, addition of HA results in a change 
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in H but not in BA. This statement is evidently true as a first 
approximation, in fact any deviation from this rule would cer- 
tainly be very small compared to the magnitude of the changes 
the equation is designed to express, especially with weak acids, 
and in the range of usefulness of the equation. Evident as this 
may seem, it is emphasized because it leads to an apparent con- 
tradiction of a statement made by Nernst to which reference 
will be made later. 

The distribution law (4) involves the proposition that the 
distribution ratio of any given molecular species between two 
phases is a constant independent of the presence of any other 
species except as these may modify the thermodynamic environ- 
ment of the respective phases. 

These two well known generalizations lead to the equations 
developed below. The calculations consist merely in taking a 
known amount of a weak acid, some of which exists as salt. 
The remainder, free undissociated acid, is distributed between 
two phases according to a known ratio. The concentration of 
free acid remaining in the aqueous phase divided by the concen- 
tration of its salt leads to a value for the hydrogen ion concen- 
tration. The salt formed is assumed to be present in the aqueous 
phase only. The solutions are supposed to be sufficiently dilute 
to come within the range of applicability of the mass law, and the 
volumes of the two phases are assumed to remain constant 
(unless otherwise specified), and the temperature is assumed to 
be constant. The calculations are so simple that we would 
hardly feel justified in presenting them were it not for the fact 
that the consequences involved in the equations developed are 
not directly obvious from the original assumptions and appear 
to be of some interest. Moreover, the general laws of physics 
and chemistry become increasingly important to the physiologist 
as they are applied more and more specifically to those special 
conditions which characterize the organism. 

Three different cases, to be designated A, B, and C, will be 
treated, differing from each other in respect to the nature of the 
existence of the weak acid in the non-aqueous phase. The follow- 
ing notation will be used: 


M = total amount of weak acid, in gram molecules, present in any 
form of combination in the system. 
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Equilibrium in Two-Phase Systems 


Vw. = volume of aqueous phase, in liters. 
V. = volume of ‘‘second’’ phase, in liters. 
HA, = amount of free undissociated acid in aqueous phase, in gram 
molecules. 
HA, = total amount of weak acid in the second phase, in gram molecules. 
BA = amount of salt of the weak acid, in gram molecules; which is 
equal to the amount of available base. 
A’ = amount of dissociated acid anions in aqueous phase, in gram 
molecules. 
y = degree of dissociation of the salt. 
(Since by far the greater part of A’ is derived from the dissociation of BA, 
Henderson showed that we can write A’ = BA vy, without introducing any 
significant error. Furthermore, M = HA,+ HA,+BaA very nearly.) 
, - ee HA. + BA 
y = fractionof total acid existing in the aqueous phase = ——— 


K = dissociation constant of the acid. 
K’ = K ‘ 


|H] = concentration of hydrogen ions, in gram molecules per liter of 
aqueous solution. 

(Concentrations for other constituents will also be expressed by brackets.) 

D = the distribution coefficient, applied here only to the molecular 


; (HA. 
species HA = n 
Vv |HAL 


C = anew factor to be defined below, related to D. 








Cc’=C Le, a factor to be referred to as the distribution factor. 


n the number of molecules of HA in an aggregate existing in the 
second phase, commonly written in the form (HA),. 

We can now turn toasimple case. In addition to the conditions enumer- 
ated in the preceding paragraph: 

For Case A it is further specified that the second phase consists of an 
inert solvent (gas or liquid), and that the weak acid, HA, in this phase is 
neither associated nor dissociated to any significant extent. The condi- 
tions at equilibrium can be defined by the following equations. 


From the mass law: 


A’ _ K HAy 
t. Ve 





[H] x ; or [H] X A’ = K HA,. (1) 


Since A’ = BA y, and K = K’ y, substituting we have: 


[H] x BA = K’ HA, (Henderson’s equation) 
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For BA substitute its value yM — HA, (definition of y), and we have: 


y M [H] 


HA, = 
K’+ [H] 


(2) 
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From the distribution law: 








vac = a constant, D, when the nature of the phases is specified. We 
. . HA» , 
will define C by the ratio . That is: 
HA, 
HA, (HA,,] Vw Vw 





= = = D 
HA; [HA,] Vs Vs (8) 


Case A. 
In Case A, n = 1, and C = C’ 


From equation (3), HA» = C HAg, and from the"definition of y, HA; = 
M (1 — y), therefore: 


HA, = CM (1— y) (4) 
Combining equations (2) and (4), 


yM (H] ls C (K’ + [H)) 
K’+ [Hl] = CM (1 — y), from ime y= (Hl + ¢ (K’ + [Bp 








(5) 


BA 
To find an expression for 7’ subtitute the term yM — BA for HAy, 
in Henderson’s equation, and we obtain: 


BA K’ 


Mw ’KaH 6) 


and combining this equation with equation (5) to eliminate y, we get: 


BA _ CK’ 
M(H) + C (K’ + IH) 





(7) 


Case B. 


Case B is similar to Case A, except that the weak acid is associated to 
the extent n in the second phase, and exists in the form (HA), almost 
entirely. Then, as Nernst has shown: 


es 
HAn WV 
Pp a—— x - —*. = a constant. Since the volumes are constants, 
Vw A/ HAs 
HA, : ; ’ 
i> === = aconstant = C, which applies only for the given volumes. 
A/ HAs 


(If D is known from previous experiments, C, for any given volumes 


w 


can be found by multiplying D by ;——= }. 
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A, = 


(4) 


(5) 


HA, 
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It follows that (compare equation (4) ): 


HA, = C HA, = C VM (1 — ») (8) 


A 


y 
08 
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Combining equation (8) with equation (2) to eliminate the term HAw we 
obtain: 




















1 n erie . Fann n 7; 
n = VM C(K’ +1H)) C’ may be substituted for the term oN M 
/1—4 M [H) M 
y 
n 
C’R'’NM1- 
This equation can also be written: [H] = v Fol (9) 
y-C’N1-y 
Al — = (compare with equation (6) ) (10) 
Also: — = y > n 7 F 5 
5° "yy YK’ + , . 


Case C. 


For Case C it is specified that the second phase shall consist of pure 
acid only (i.e., as pure solid or liquid). An acid gas at constant partial 
pressure also satisfies the requirements. 


In this case the acid can be considered as infinitely associated, n = ~, 


mam wy, a 








“D” = — o> == = — = the solubility of the acid in unit 
Vw a/ HAs Vw 
volume. 
HA, 
= =—=—= = HAy», so long as both phases are present. 
/ HAs 
C’ = “/ M = HAw 
M M 


Substituting C’ M for HA, in Henderson’s equation, we obtain: 


BA -_ C’ K’ (11 
MSO [{H ) 
Evidently, yW = C + BA 
C’K’ Cc: (K’ + [H) 
d, = C’ + — = —__—— 2 
i FeO +" (H] am 


All the relations developed are for equilibrium conditions. 

The peculiar characteristics of these cases are defined by an additional 
constant, designated C’. Since this constant will be referred to below, it 
will be convenient to mention, in words, the method of determining its 
value. 

For any given system, the volume of the phases being kept constant, 
C measures the ratio of the amount of free weak acid in the aqueous phase 
to the n** root of the total amount in the second phase. The value is, of 
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course, determined experimentally under conditions when no base is present. 
For a weak acid, the acid in the aqueous phase exists almost entirely in 
undissociated form, HA,, when no base is present. In the second phase the 
acid is assumed to be almost entirely in the form (HA),. Hence the justifi- 


HA. 
cation for writing the value determined for C as equal to" HA,’ remember- 


ing that HA, refers to the particular molecular species HA, whereas HA, 
refers to the total acid in the second phase. 


Theoretical Discussion. 


Before discussing the special characteristics of these systems, 
we should consider a prediction advanced by Nernst (4), and 
quoted by Lewis (5). Nernst in his paper concluded that addi- 
tion of HCl or of Na salicylate to a dilute aqueous solution of 
salicylic acid in equilibrium with a portion of benzene would 
largely increase the concentration of salicylic acid in the benzene 
phase (and, of course, in the aqueous phase). In the equations 
that have just been given, however, no account is taken of any 
such effect, since it is very small for weak acids and can be neg- 
lected when compared to the effects which have been or will be 
described. (Salicylic acid in normal concentration is about 
3 per cent dissociated ; increasing the hydrogen ion concentration to 
any possible extent would never result in more than about a 3 per 
cent increase in the concentration of the undissociated portion. 
The same reasoning applies to the effect of adding Na salicylate.) 
The maximum “Nernst effect’”’ is 1 per cent (or less) if the ratio 
of the concentration of free weak acid to the value of its dissocia- 


HA] 


tion constant, 7.e. a is 10‘ (or greater). 


Accordingly, it can be said that the equations given represent 
the actual conditions underlying the important changes in the 
distribution of weak acids. It should be added that no account 
has been taken of changes which take place in respect to the 
nature of the phases. For instance, an aqueous solution saturated 
with (NH,4).SO, cannot be substituted for a dilute aqueous solu- 
tion if the constants, determined for the aqueous solution, are 
expected to hold. Similarly, salt formation in the aqueous 
phase, presumably affects the nature of this phase, and the dis- 
tribution factors for acids may change considerably under the 
conditions which our equations are supposed to describe. In 
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any given case it should also be remembered that the salt formed 
may be soluble in the second phase. 
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We can now examine any characteristics of the systems which 


appear to be of interest from the point of view of the acid-base 
equilibrium. 
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1. The effect of the second phase on the maximum molecular 
buffer value of a weak acid (Van Slyke’s 6,(6)). 

In Fig. 3 B a comparison can be made between the slopes of the 
four curves at the right of the figure. These curves represent 
acids whose dissociation constants are represented by the value 


: 1 ye 
pK' = 5 (pX is short for log re and whose distribution factors 


are represented by pC’ = 2. The curve marked n = o illus- 
trates the titration of a solution saturated with respect to the 
acid and containing a large part of undissolved acid besides. 
This system gives the highest buffer value. The curve n = 1 
gives the same slope as would be obtained for a curve represent- 
ing the titration of any weak monovalent acid in simple aqueous 
solution, for example for the curve onthe left ofthe figure. When 
n = 2, or n = 4, that is, for Case B, the slope is intermediate, 
between the slopes for Cases A and C. (The slope for Case B 
is difficult to define, since at any given point and with a constant 
value for n it depends in a somewhat complicated manner on the 
value of C’ if C’ is greater than about 0.1.) 


2. The effect of the second phase on the pH at which the 
buffer value is a maximum. (It is suggested that this point be 
designated pH(8maz).) 

It will be remembered, as was first shown by Henderson, that 
in simple aqueous solution a weak acid exhibits its maximum 
buffer action at a pH equal to pK’. This pH occurs at a stage 
in a titration when half of the weak acid has been “neutralized” 
by base; z.e., when BA = HA. 

When distribution takes place between two phases, however, 
pH(8max) is displaced by a certain definite amount. When 
C’ is small: for all cases, pH(8mar) = p(C’K’). This value, 
pH(8mazx), also measures the pH at which the change in the dis- 
tribution of an acid is a maximum; or dpH is a maximum when 
pH = p(C’K’). If C’ is not small, then we have the following 
relations: 


For Case A: pH(@mar) = p (<> and here “ = 0.5 
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C’ K’ BA Cc’ 
For Case C: pH(8mazx) = p (= and here "ice 


For Case B: pH(8maz) has a value between the two values given above. 
. . . BA 
When C’ is small, at the point pH(Bmaz), 7 0.62 
when n = 2, and 0.72 when n = 4. 


3. The effect of the second phase on the apparent strength of 
a weak acid. 

No general rule can be laid down for the three cases. For any 
case it is evident that, if distribution takes place, the concen- 
tration of the acid is effectively diminished, as far as the aqueous 
phase is concerned. For Case A we can make the more precise 
statement: Those -properties of a weak acid in simple aqueous 
solution which are characterized by the dissociation constant K, 

oar 


are characterized by i+c (or C’K if C’ is small) when the same 


acid is subject to distribution effects described under Case A and 
defined by the constant C’. This statement involves the rela- 
tions brought out in the two preceding sections. 

* If C’ is small, all the effects described can be expressed quanti- 
tatively, for all the cases discussed, and for the given point 
pH(8mazx), by substituting the value pC’K’ (when distribution 
takes place) for the value pK’ (applying to simple aqueous solu- 
tion). In other words, if an acid is distributed between two 
phases, it behaves as a much weaker acid, its buffer value is 
sometimes changed, and the pH at which the buffer value is a 
maximum is shifted toward the alkaline side. (These state- 
ments, and certain relations developed, do not apply to condi- 
tions where C’ is greater than 1.) 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


To test the validity of the foregoing equations simple systems, 
typifying the three cases discussed, were selected. It happens 
that other systems which would exhibit more strikingly the 
peculiar characteristics of the two-phase equilibrium are more 
apt to involve, perhaps by their very nature, complicating fac- 
tors and analytical or other experimental difficulties. 
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As an example of Case A, the distribution of lactic acid between 
amyl alcohol and aqueous solutions was studied. Benzoic acid 
distributed between benzene and aqueous solutions afforded an 
example of Case B, and crystalline benzoic acid in equilibrium 
with an aqueous solution corresponds to Case C. 


Case A. 


The distribution ratio of lactic acid (Merck’s) between equal 
volumes of amyl alcohol and water was determined at three 
concentrations (1, 0.2, and 0.02 n volume concentrations with 
respect to the volume of one phase) and found to be a simple 


HA, ‘ 
constant, — * 1.9. In further experiments the volume of 


amyl alcohol was four times greater than the volume of water, 
hence the value for the distribution factor, C = C’ = 0.475. 














TABLE I. 
(1 — y) y a pH 
0.678 0.322 0.0 
0.535 0.465 0.2 3.39 
0.333 0.667 0.5 3.97 
0.180 0.820 0.75 4.46 
0.106 0.894 0.9 4.78 








80 ce. portions of amyl alcohol, containing lactic acid (0.05 N 
volume concentration), were shaken up in separate cylinders 
with 20 ce. portions of aqueous solutions of NaOH of varying 
concentrations. After equilibrium had been attained, the acid 
remaining in the alcohol layer was estimated by titration of a 
10 ce. portion (diluted with ethyl alcohol) with aqueous NaOH, 
using phenolphthalein as an indicator. The pH of the aqueous 
layer was then determined electrometrically. The results are given 
in Table I. (1—y) is the fraction of the total acid in the alcohol 
layer at equilibrium, y is the total lactic acid or lactate in the 


_. aan. me! 
aqueous portion. ws the amount of NaOH originally present 


in the aqueous portion expressed as the fraction of the amount 
required to neutralize all the acid present. 
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To compare these results with calculated values it is necessary 
to know the value of pK’ for lactic acid. This was determined, 
for our sample of the acid, by measuring the pH of a 0.2 n solution 
of the acid to which had been added half its volume of a 0.2 n 
solution of NaOH. The observed value was pH = 3.54 = pK’. 

Using the values for C’ and pK’ which have been given, the 
curves in Figs. 4 A and 4 B have been calculated. The distribu- 
tion curve, Fig. 4 A, is calculated from equation (5). In Fig. 4 B, 
Curve 1 is the theoretical titration curve for lactic acid in aqueous 
solution, and Curve 2 is the curve which applies to the experi- 
ment, calculated by means of equation (7). The x’s, plotted 
from the observed data for the distribution curve, are taken from 
values for y and pH in the table, and for the titration curve they 


B 
are taken from the values for and pH. 


Case B. 


It is well known that the distribution relations of benzoic acid 
between benzene and water can be calculated on the basis that 
a ae HA, 
benzoic acid in benzene exists in the form (HA): Hence Va 
is a constant ratio = C (which applies only to given volumes of 
the two phases). To determine the value of C, 20 ec. of benzene, 
containing 0.002 gm. molecules of benzoic acid, were shaken up 
with 20 ce. of water. At equilibrium 0.000152 gm-.molecules 
of the acid were in the water phase, and 0.00185 in the benzene. 
Hence 


VM _ 0.000152 , v0.0002 
M 0.00185 —-9.0002 





C’=C = 0.079 

The same volumes of benzene and water, and the same amount of 
benzoic acid were used in the series of experiments which are 
summarized in Table II. In the experiments marked with an 
asterisk (*) NaOH was present in the aqueous portion; in those 
marked with a dagger (f) buffer salts were also present. The 
latter do not yield data for the titration curve, but show that the 
distribution curve can be expressed as a function of the pH and 
is independent of the nature of the salts which may in part de- 
termine the pH. 
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pK’ for benzoic acid was determined as for lactic acid except 
that the concentration had to be sufficiently low (0.02 N) to insure 
complete solution of the acid. The value for pK’ was found 
to be 4.05. 

Figs. 4 C and 4 D show the theoretical curves and the observed 
points. Curve 1, Fig. 4D, is the theoretical curve for the titra- 
tion of benzoic acid in aqueous solution, Curve 3 the theoretical 
curve for the series of experiments of Table II. These curves 
are calculated from equations (9) and (10). 



































TABLE II. 

(1 — y) y BA pH 
0.917* 0.0825 0.0 3.40 
0.880* 0.120 0.05 4.04 
0.780* 0.220 0.15 4.37 
0.616t 0.384 4.78 
0.575* 0.425 0.40 4.88 
0.334T 0.666 5.00 
0.255* 0.745 0.70 5.22 
0.150t 0.850 5.40 
0.048* 0.952 0.95 5.77 

TABLE III. 
Total acid (M) = 0.005, solubility = 0.00119. 
I Ss sninkn duress ne Weiecaspaeae 0.1 3.68 
” gall ASE a RE she york eather 0.2 4.04 
‘ Pos Wekatelid cua ehie said ieee te Ea 0.5 4.45 
ERIE EE Se ee a ee 0.8 4.62 
Case C. 


Portions of benzoic acid (0.005 gm. molecules each) were 
introduced into 50 cc. volumetric flasks, which had been filled 
up to the mark with aqueous solutions containing various amounts 
of NaOH. After equilibrium had been attained (i.e., after gentle 
warming and cooling to 20°) the pH of samples from each flask 
was determined colorimetrically (checked by several individuals) 
using Clark’s series of standards, freshly made up according to 
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the procedure given in Clark’s book. The solubility (C) of 
benzoic acid given in the tables is 0.00119 gm. molecules in 50 ce. 


Al 


4 


06 


OA 


0.2 


0.8 


0.4 


0.2 





OO 
pH 2 3 4 5 + 5 6 
Fra. 4. 


. , _ 0.00119 _ Se 
at 20°, hence C’ = 0.00500 ~ 0.238, and, as before, pK’ = 4.05. 


Table III gives the results observed. 
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Curve 2, Fig. 4 D, is the calculated curve, from equation (11), 
representing the relations which obtain when both phases are 


, , 


present. At the point pH = A &*) that is pH = 4.55 in 


this example, the second phase disappears, and the relations 
which hold for the titration in simple aqueous solution (one 
phase) are sufficient. The observed points are marked by squares 
in the figure. It is interesting to note that the point pH = 
"ke: 

(CX) also represents the pH at which the maximum buffer 
value of the acid is exhibited (although, actually at this point, 
the high buffer value is only effective in one direction). This is 
also, obviously, the pH at which the acid begins to precipitate 
when a strong acid is added to a solution of the salt. 

It appears, from these experiments, that no fundamental 
error is involved in the equations which have been submitted, 
nor would this have been expected, since the equations are based 
on sound generalizations which are easily combined for the 
purpose in hand. No claim is made that these equations are 
now in their most useful form, but they serve, at any rate, to 
indicate the general effects to be encountered when dealing with 
simple two-phase systems. 


Further Considerations. 


It remains for us to suggest the significance, if any, of the fore- 
going results, and to point out a few applications which may be 
of use. 

A glance at the curves makes it apparent that we can separate 
two acids if their dissociation constants are sufficiently different, 
even though their distribution coefficients arid solubilities in 
various solvents are identical. The separation becomes more 
and more complete as the values pC’K’ for the acids differ more and 
more from each other. The values of C’ should be small, but 
this can usually be provided for by increasing the volume of the 
second phase. Fig. 1 A, considering the two curves at the right, 
will illustrate the method of separation, which‘is based on the 
fact that the pH of the aqueous phase can be controlled by means 
of a suitable indicator and that a large shift of acid from one 
phase into another occurs within a relatively narrow range of 
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variation of pH. The two acids, the behaviors of which are 
represented by the curves, have values of pC’K’ equal to 7 and 9. 
The pH at which maximum separation is obtained is therefore 
8. Suppose that the acids are dissolved in water, and that they 
are to be separated by means of benzene as the second solvent. 

Equilibrium is first attained between the two phases, and 
alkali added until the pH of the aqueous phase reaches 8. The 
two phases are shaken up together again, acid passes into the 
aqueous portion, and more alkali is needed to bring the pH back 
to 8. When equilibrium is obtained at a pH of 8, the two phases 
are separated. At this stage we should have 90 per cent of the 
strong acid in the aqueous phase and 10 per cent of the weaker 
acid. If the aqueous phase is now extracted with a fresh portion 
of benzene, and the pH at equilibrium brought to 8 (this time 
by adding HCl), then 81 per cent of the strong acid will remain 
in the aqueous phase and 1 per cent of the weak acid. One more 
extraction will yield 72 per cent of the original amount of the 
strong acid and 0.1 per cent of the weak acid. The weak acid 
may be similarly purified by extracting the first separated portion 
of benzene with fresh portions of water, always bringing the 
system to equilibrium at a pH of 8 to obtain the most efficient 
separation. 

The same method can be used to separate two acids by pre- 
cipitation from solutions of their salts. This is illustrated by 
the two curves at the right of Fig. 3A. As strong acid, HCl, is 
added to such a solution, the weak acid whose pC’K’ value is 9 
will begin to precipitate when the pH of the solution drops to 9, 
and will continue to precipitate pure until the pH has dropped 
to 7. At this stage the stronger acid would begin to precipitate, 
and the time for separation is reached. 98 per cent of the weaker 
acid can be filtered off, presumably quite pure; but further ef- 
forts to purify the stronger acid will be useless, because the curve 
for the weaker acid which remains now follows the curve for the 
stronger acid. What is gained in favor of the purification of the 
weaker acid is lost in respect to the stronger acid, as far as this 
precipitation method is concerned. 

Similar principles would apply to the fractional precipitation 
of insoluble metallic salts of weak organic acids, and it seems 
that a judicious use of indicators in such procedures might serve 
to make certain separations more precise. 
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Since the distinctive features of the systems we have been 
discussing are most evident when small values of C’ are encoun- 
tered we would expect that the principles discussed would be 
profitably turned to account in the study of systems involving 
the higher fatty acids. As these acids are extremely insoluble 
in water, we would expect to obtain a titration curve such as the 
dotted curve in Fig. 3 B, if we assume that the soap formed is 
soluble in water. Under these conditions the insoluble fatty 
acid would presumably be emulsified in the soap solution, and 
would give to these solutions their colloidal properties. The 
possibility that the solubility of the fatty acid would be sig- 
nificantly increased in this condition should not be overlooked. 
The value for pC’K’ for which the tentative curve is drawn is 
taken from McBain’s data (7) for the pH of a “solution” 1 N in 
respect to Na palmitate and palmitic acid each. (This gives 
a value of 9.9 for pC’K’.) 

Studying the distribution of oleic acid and oleate between 
benzene and water at various equilibrium hydrogen ion concen- 
trations, I have found that when the total oleic acid is equally 
distributed between the two phases, the pH of the aqueous phase 
is 9.6. If the pH is less than 9.0, the oleate in the aqueous phase 
is practically zero; 7.e., there is not a sufficient concentration to 
lower the surface tension of the water phase. Hartridge and 
Peters (8) have studied the surface tension at the interface of an 
aqueous solution at various pH’s and purified olive oil. They 
found the surface tension at the interface to be a linear function 
of the pH over a considerable range, dropping to zero as the pH 
reached the value 9. 

McBain alludes to the fact that CO. will decompose soap 
solutions, so that ultimately nearly all the fatty acid may be 
removed. He adds that the equilibria involved have not re- 
ceived quantitative study. Since the pK’ values for higher 
fatty acids are thought to be of the order 5, the action of CO, 
might appear at first sight to be somewhat anomalous; but from 
what has been said it will be noticed that the effective strength 
of these acids is measured by the value pC’K’ (roughly), a value 
of the order of 10 for 0.1 N solutions. In short the higher fatty 
acids, in aqueous solution at least, behave like acids very much 
weaker than H-HCOs. 
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The possibility suggests itself that the solubility of the soaps 
is limited. If this is true, thén, as long as undissolved soap and 
undissolved acid are present in equilibrium with a given solution, 


we have ~ = aconstant. Addition of a portion of HCl to the 


system results in a transfer of fatty acid from the undissolved 
soap to the undissolved fatty acid and leaves the solution un- 
changed (at equilibrium) except for the formation of a certain 
amount of NaCl. Hence there is a unique hydrogen ion con- 
centration at which the three phases can exist in equilibrium, 
and we have a system which might truly be termed a perfect 
buffer system. 

Another application of the relations involved in the distribu- 
tion of acids suggests itself from an analogy which can be drawn 
between the systems we have reviewed and typical systems which 
have been used to investigate the Donnan equilibrium. One 
essential feature of this equilibrium is that it is a two-phase 
equilibrium, and another is that one reacting ion is present in one 
phase only (more precisely, one ionic species cannot pass from 
one phase to the other). These two features are closely paral- 
leled by a system consisting of two aqueous solutions separated 


Benzene 


H,0 H,0 


Outside Inside 
Fig. 5. 


by a layer of some immiscible solvent such as benzene, the one 
solution containing an acid (soluble in benzene) and the other 
containing the same acid in equivalent concentration plus some 
of the salt of the acid. The benzene layer will contain only the 
free acid, and the system will be in equilibrium with respect to 
the acid. A neutral substance, such as sugar, can be added to the 
solution which contains only the free acid, and the system will 
then be in osmotic equilibrium. 
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In such a system the Na ion corresponds to the indiffusible 
ion, and, to compare this system with those that Loeb has in- 
vestigated, we can call the solution containing the salt of the acid. 
the inside solution (Loeb had a solution containing positive 
gelatin ions) and we can call the other the outside solution. 

At equilibrium the following relations will hold: 


Outside. Membrane. Inside. 
H X A= K HAy = CK HA, = HA, K=HXA 


which might be represented numerically by the figures: 
10 X 10 = 100 = X = 100 = 1 X 100 (+ Na = 99) 


Evidently the inside solution possesses the greater osmotic 
pressure, a greater concentration of acid anions, and a lower 
hydrogen ion concentration. Further work will be attempted 
with this system as it is thought that the system described offers 
a relatively simple case of the Donnan equilibrium, and offers 
an opportunity for measuring such properties as the interfacial 
surface tensions, and the cataphoretic charges of benzene droplets 
in either of the two aqueous solutions with which these droplets 
are in equilibrium. 

In physiology, it seems that a use could be found for the equa- 
tions that have been developed here. The conditions governing 
the physicochemical behavior of fats, fatty acids, and soaps in 
the intestine are in need of more precise definition. Very roughly 
we might hazard the prediction that soap from higher fatty acids. 
begins to be formed in the intestine when the pH has reached the 
value 9. For a more exact evaluation we must accumulate 
more data, for instance data to define the conditions under which 
calcium soaps, slightly soluble in fat, are formed. 

This brings up the problem of the Na:Ca ratio in the blood. 
Are calcium soaps present dissolved in blood fat, and is the dis- 
tribution of calcium between blood fat and plasma (and coinci~ 
dently the Ca ion concentration in the plasma) affected by 
physiological changes of pH, should such a distribution really 
exist? Calcium salts in general, so many of which are insoluble, 
offer interesting material for physiological investigation from the 
point of view of the acid-base equilibrium, especially since the 
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physical state of calcium compounds must have a bearing on 
calcium assimilation from the intestine. In this connection 
reference should be made to an article by Wendt and Clarke (9) 
which has just been published, and which gives the titration 
curve for the neutralization of H;PO, by Ca(OH)s. At first 
sight the result is somewhat unexpected, and can be summed up 
approximately by saying that as Ca(OH), is added to the solu- 
tion of H;PO, there is a sudden change of pH when one-third of 
an equivalent of base has been added. Soon after, a precipitate 
of tricalcium phosphate (perhaps of dicalecium phosphate also) 
appears and the pH remains practically unchanged at a value 
about 5.8 until 0.8 equivalents of base have been added, (no 
sudden change occurring when two-thirds of an equivalent are 
present). At this point the solution becomes gradually more 
alkaline, and finally suddenly much more alkaline at the end- 
point. Saturated lime water and 0.05 nN H;PO, were the solu- 
tions used for the titration. Equilibrium in this system, in- 
volving three phases or at least two, was only reached after 
considerable time. Presumably the value 5.8, for the pH at 
which the buffer action was a maximum, would shift toward the 
alkaline side if lower concentrations were used. While the pH 
remained constant, it is possible that addition of Ca(OH), was 
causing little or no change in the solution, but merely a transfer 
of precipitated dicalcium phosphate to precipitated tricalcium 
phosphate. The solution, saturated with respect to the two 
salts, is a perfect buffer with a pH 5.8 as long as the three phases 
are present. 


SUMMARY. 


The distribution law and the law of mass action (Henderson’s 
equation) have been combined to yield equations expressing the 
relation between the distribution of a weak acid between two 
phases, one of which is an aqueous solution, and the pH of the 
aqueous phase. 

By the use of an easily determined constant, designated C’, 
we can in general express by the value C’K certain properties of 
a weak acid subject to distribution between two phases; namely, 
those properties which are defined by the value of K, the dis- 
sociation constant, when the acid exists in simple aqueous solution. 
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Some consequences deduced from the equations are discussed 
in some detail in respect to their bearing on the acid-base equi- 
librium in general. Thus the buffer value and the change in 
the actual distribution of total acid between the two phases are 
a maximum when the pH of the aqueous phase is equal to pC’K’ 
(when C’ is small). The value pC’K’ measures the apparent 
strength of the acid under the conditions specified, and it defines 
the pH at which a relatively insoluble weak acid begins to pre- 
cipitate when a strong acid is added to a solution of the salt of 
the weak acid. 

Experimental data are given to support the main conclusions. 

Suggestions are made concerning the application of the equa- 
tions to problems involving the separation of weak organic acids 
from one another. Speculations are advanced concerning pos- 
sible relationships between soap solutions and systems described 
in this paper. A system involving the Donnan equilibrium and 
the equilibria discussed in the paper (the two equilibria involved 
are closely related) is described. 

Some problems in physiology which might reasonably be 
approached from the point of view expressed here are suggested. 


I am deeply indebted to Dr. E. L. Scott, under whose kindly 
vigilance this work was undertaken, to Prof. J. M. Nelson for 
frequent criticism and advice, and to Prof. H. B. Williams for the 
privilege of working in his department and for the encouragement 
he has afforded me throughout. 
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In previous reports (Gram and Norgaard, 1) it has been 
shown that there is a remarkable constancy in the ratio between 
the NaCl of the serum and the conductivity. In several cases, 
in which there was a marked decrease in conductivity there was a 
proportionate drop in the NaCl concentration. This observation 
has led to further investigation concerning the frequency and 
occurrence of decrease in the conductivity of serum, and also of 
the constancy of the chloride ratio in cases with decreased 
conductivity. 

In establishing the accuracy of the ionometer method by a 
comparison with the standard conductivity method (Gram and 
Cullen)! it was found that the depression of the conductivity due 
to the proteins was 2.2 per cent of the total value per 1 per cent 
protein, with both methods, which agrees fairly well with the 
figure given by earlier authors (Bugarszky and Tangl, 2). 

In some of the diseases which are included in this survey there 
are known to be marked fluctuations in the protein content, 
wherefore it seemed desirable to correct the conductivity data for 
the protein influence. When this was done the constancy of the 


: NaCl titrated 
new ratio was some- 


Corrected NaCl equivalent of conductivity 
what more marked than the constancy of the uncorrected 
ratio. 





* Aided by a grant from the Robert M. Girvin Foundation. 
‘Gram, H. C., and Cullen, G. E., J. Biol. Chem., 1923, in press. 
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When it had been established that marked changes did occur 
the reason for these conductivity changes in various widely differ- 
ent conditions was sought. Cryoscopic determinations of the 
freezing point depression seemed to be the key to the question 
inasmuch as the low conductivities were divided into two groups, 
the first (pneumonia and some nephritis cases) showing a decreased 
freezing point depression while the second (high sugar diabetes 
and uremias) showed an increase in this value. The characteristic 
of the latter group was an increase of the non-electrolyte solutes 
of the serum. 


Technique. 


Taking of Blood.—The blood drawn was from a cubital vein by 
suction into a 50 cc.- centrifuge bottle. In dripping through the 
air to the bottom of the bottle some of the CO: presumably was 
lost. In order to test the influence of this loss of COz on con- 
ductivity a series of bloods was taken under oil and half of each 
specimen was immediately expelled through the needle and 
allowed to drip through the air into another bottle. Both ror- 
tions were centrifuged and the conductivity determined with the 
results shown in Table I. In only one case did there occur a dis- 
crepancy between the two portions beyond what might be expected 
from the mean error of the method (see below). The electrolyte 
shift between cells and serum due to loss of COs, is, therefore, 
within the limit of error of the ionometer method. 

Conductivity.—The ionometer of Christiansen (3) was used. 
In a few early determinations an apparatus for 220 volts b. c. 
was used, while all the rest were done with another instrument at 
110 volts p. c. Several readings were taken on each serum, always 
at a temperature of 20°C. Conductivity was expressed in terms 
of sodium chloride equivalents according to a calibration curve 
constructed by the use of pure NaCl solutions. A comparison 
of the accuracy of the instrument as compared with the standard 
method is reported elsewhere. The mean error by the first instru- 
ment was found to be + 0.0033 gm. of NaCl (equivalent), by the 
second instrument + 0.0028 gm. of NaCl (equivalent)? 


? Ten determinations on ten specimens. Calculation from equation: 
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Chlorides.—The Austin and Paul modification? of McLean 
and Van Slyke’s method (4) was used. The proteins were pre- 
cipitated by picric acid. The solutions were standardized by 
using the same NaCl solutions used for standardizing the iono- 
meter. In comparing the results in this paper with those of previous 
papers (Gram and Norgaard, 1) it must be remembered that the 
chlorides in the earlier papers were determined by the Bang (5) 
method (grams of NaCl per 100 gm.) and the percentage values 
would, therefore, be slightly higher. Also, in the earlier papers 


TABLE I. 
Conductivity of Serum from Duplicate Specimens Respectively Taken under 
Oil and Exposed to Air. 























NaCl equivalent of 
Name. Sex. Diagnosis. conductivity. 
| Air. Oil. 
We. | M. Bronchial asthma. 0.659 0.659 
Ai. F. Diabetes. 0.609 0.613 
Le. | M. Gastric neurosis. 0.644 0.632 
| 0.644 | 0.640 
Ha. = Pernicious anemia. 0.659 0.659 
Do. | F. Nephritis. 0.628 0.632 
Pu. | M. | Convalescent after pneumonia. 0.647 0.647 
Pa. ” | Epilepsia. 0.659 0.659 
La. - | Nephritis. 0.678 0.678 
IEE EEL EE Ee Ie Fe Ny ee 0.644 0.643 








hirudin plasma was used and the conductivity of serum must be 
expected to be slightly higher than that of hirudin plasma, because 
of the absence of fibrinogen in the serum. The mean error on the 
chloride determination was found to be + 0.006. 

Prvt:ins.— The determination was done by the refractometer of 
Abbé with a running water bath at 17.5°C. The refractometer 
was corrected by determining the refraction of freshly distilled 
water which should be 1.33320. The corrected refractive index 
was converted into terms of protein percentage by a curve drawn 
from the figures given in Domarus’ handbook (6). The mean 
error was found to be + 0.10 per cent protein. The correction of 


* Austin, J. H., and Paul, J. R., unpublished data. 
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conductivity for protein depression was that determined by 
Gram and Cullen?! 
Corrected ? 
conductivity 
Freezing Point.—The cryoscope of Burian and Drucker (7) 
was used. The average of two determinations is given, the zero 
point being taken as the freezing point of pure distilled water 
determined daily by the same method. A motor connected with 
pulleys was used for stirring the liquid and the bath. With hand 
stirring the mean error was found from ten determinations to be 
twice as large (+ 0.0084°C.) as that found when using mechanical 
stirring (+ 0.0042°C.). Each freezing point depression is the 
average of two determinations. 





tera 100 
conductivity “* 100-(2.2 X protein percentage) 


Results. 


Conductivity.—F ig. 1 shows the uncorrected conductivities of all 
the cases examined; they are also given in the tables. It will be 
seen that the conductivities of thirty normal sera varied between 
0.674 and 0.640 NaCl equivalent,‘ with an average of 0.658. 76 
miscellaneous cases—including diseases of the nervous system, 
heart, muscles, joints, ductless glands, and various medical 
diseases not included in the other groups—show only one varia- 
tion beyond the normal limits, this being a decrease in a case of 
colitis. 

A case of diabetes insipidus which, however, was under treat- 
ment with pituitrin showed no changes. Among the nephritics 
which included some cardiorenal cases, sixteen showed normal 
values, while five were above and three below the normal. 

Excluding pneumonia we found in various infections seven out 
of nineteen with conductivities below the normal. In pneumonia 
twelve out of fifteen showed decreased conductivities, and in 
most of them the decrease was marked. Grouping together the 
cases of diabetes that at our first examination showed blood sugar 
less than 0.150 per cent, no glycosuria, and no ketonuria, we 
find that ten out of eleven had normal conductivities while one 
showed an increase. In diabetes with high blood sugar, with or 


‘ Translation into terms of specific conductivity at 20°C. can be effected 
by a curve published by Gram and Cullen. 
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without acidosis, seventeen cases had low conductivities, one 
high, and three normal. Some of the cases of diabetes have been 
studied several times during dietary and insulin treatment and 
these examinations have been put in a class by themselves.® 
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Fig. 1. NaCl equivalent of conductivity in various sera. 


5 The reasons for placing the repeated examinations in diabetes in a 
special group are the following: (1) Very large fluctuations in the protein 
content of serum occur especially during insulin treatment. (2) Jt is 
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Twelve examinations showed normal values, while the remaining 
nine were low. Of uremics, one case showed a high value, while 
the remaining seven were low. Out of five examinations in jaun- 
dice, three were low and two were normal. 


NaCl: Conductivity Ratio. 


A previous investigation with Norgaard brought out the fact 
that there is in the case of normals, nephritics, and pulmonary 
infections a striking agreement between the changes in the con- 
ductivity and in the titrated chlorides of hirudin plasma. It 
remained to be seen whether the same relation holds in the present 
series, in which other types of disease showing altered conduc- 
tivities are included. The results of the chloride titrations (in 
grams of NaCl per 100 ce. of serum) are given in the tables and also 
in Fig.2. The relation between titrated chloride and conductivity 
is shown in Fig. 3. The diagonal line in this graph represents the 

. NaCl percentage : 
average normal ratio, >—~, ——.—,__; = 0.917, and the outlined 
NaCl equivalent 

rectang!e represents the range of variations in normal individuals. 
The tendency of the points plotted to fall on the diagonal line is 
clearly indicated though the pathological values show a greater 
deviation than the normal. The individual ratios will be found 
in the tables. 

In the above mentioned paper with Cullen the depression of 
the conductivity due to protein was found to be 2.2 per cent of 
the total value per 1 per cent protein. Fig. 4 shows the protein 
percentages found in the different groups, showing that many of 
the pathological cases had a low protein concentration, while the 
high protein concentration was rare. (See also the tables.) 

If we introduce the correction given above we approximate the 
NaCl equivalent of the conductivity of the salts of the serum, as it 
would be if no proteins were present. These corrected values are 
found in Fig. 5 and also in the tables. It will be seen that the 
general trend in the various groups is the same. As a matter of 


possible that the regulation of salts is not prompt enough to follow the 
sudden change in blood sugar produced by insulin treatment. (3) It is 
desirable to avoid obscuring the picture by the frequent repeated exam- 
inations in cases showing unusual changes. 
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fact some high conductivities in diabetes in which there was a 
diminished protein concentration are brought down by the cor- 
rection. The results clearly prove—as would be expected from 
the chloride determinations—that the low conductivities are not 
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Fig. 2. Chlorides (titrated) in various sera. 


due to an increase of proteins. The corrected conductivity 
equivalents in normals vary between 0.811 and 0.787, with an 
average NaCl equivalent of 0.799. If these corrected conduc- 
tivity values are compared with the titrated chloride values we get 
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the results shown in Fig. 6 where the diagonal line represents the 
NaCl percentage on 
- : = 0.755 and 
Corrected NaC] equivalent 
the outlined area encloses the range of normal variations. (See 
also the tables.) It will be seen that the points plotted will tend 





average normal ratio 
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Fia. 3. Relation between NaCl equivalent of conductivity and titrated 
NaCl in various sera. The dotted lines represent the normal boundaries. 
The diagonal line represents the average normal ratio 

NaCl titrated 
NaCl equivalent 

In this and the following figures, the figure 1 indicates normal cases, 
2 miscellaneous, 3 diabetes insipidus, 4 nephritis, 5 various infections, 
6 pneumonia, 7 diabetes with low blood sugar, 8 diabetes with high blood 
sugar, 9 diabetes under treatment, 10 uremia, 11 jaundice. 
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Normal Individuals. 
é é ‘s 
> S a 
oP Pye | si 
3/31. e 12 | és 
| ¢ | 28 2/é& | §8 
= 3 Bie] a = : BS 
Z . | eal & giles a) 
} | E/$/|as)| g/] 2 | ds | 28 
= £/ 3188! e|€ | 8) iE 
, ¢| g\22|/ 2) 2 |g] 8 
212 ¥ A Zz z = a/é&|2 3 
| 1928 
1| T.U.| F. 0.670 
2|A.N.| M. 0.670 
3| E.H.| F. 0.666 
4|}S.M.| M 0.666 
$1.8.) “* 0.666 
6|/A.N.] “ 0.666 
7\E.C.]| F. 0.666 
8|J.A. | M. 0.661 
91iL.H.| “ 0.661 
10| A. F.| F. 0.661 
nmisA.2. 1 MM. 0.657 
12; A.8. | F. 0.657 
13} P. H.| M. 0.657 
14| T.0O.| F. 0.657 
15/V.J. | M. 0.653 
16| K. B.| F. 0.653 
Wives * 0.653 
Rie 0.648 
19| E.R.| M. 0.644 
20; D.L.| F. 0.644 
21; J.A.| M.| Feb. 3 0.674) 0.629) 0.93 | 0.565) 7.7 | 0.811) 0.77 
ia... * - F 0.659) 0.600) 0.91 | 0.560) 7.9 | 0.799) 0.75 
231H.G.| “ " -& 0. 662) 0.602) 0.91 | 0.560) 7.7 | 0.797) 0.76 
aia * « 19 0.647) 0.597) 0.92 | 0.555) 8.3 | 0.792) 0.75 
25 | K. K. | - “« 23) 0.659) 0.620) 0.94 | 0.565) 7.8 | 0.795) 0.78 
26 | J. T. ” 27) 0.666) 0.602! 0.90 | 0.560) 7.7 | 0.803) 0.75 
718. D. . Mar. 1| 0.644) 0.589) 0.91 | 0.560) 8.2 | 0.787) 0.75 
28 |S. G. | ” ” 2} 0.640 0.588) 0.92 | 0.565) 8.8 0.794 0.74 
29 H. B. | si - 5} 0.662) 0.610) 0.92 | 0.565) 8.3 | 0.810) 0.75 
30 | mi. | * “ 5] 0.659| 0.598! 0.91 | 0.570) 8.1 | 0.803! 0.75 
Maximum............... .| 0.674) 0.629) 0.94 | 0.570) 8.8 | 0.811) 0.78 
I 0.640) 0.588} 0.90 | 0.555) 7.7 | 0.787) 0.74 
Average ......00....0.000. 0.658) 0.604) 0.917 0.562) 8.05 | 0.799) 0.755 
No. of determinations ---| 30 | 10 10 10 10 10 10 
*Grams of NaCl per 100 cc., therefore, possibly slightly lower than 
previous figures after Bang’s method (grams of NaCl per 100 gm.) 
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to fall along the diagonal line in both normal and pathological 
cases. It having been established that the changes in conduc- 
tivity found in various diseases is principally due to a change in 
the salt content, it remains to be discovered why these changes 
oecur. The nature of several of the groups showing decreased 
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Fig. 4. Protein concentration in various sera. 


conductivities made it probable that a key to the question might be 
obtained by determining the freezing point of the sera, which 
gives an expression of the osmotic pressure or total content of 
dissolved matter in the serum. This was done on a series of 
cases and the results are to be found in Fig. 7 and in the tables. 
The normal freezing point depression varied between 0.570 and 
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pressure). 





0.555, with an average of 0.562°C. A pronounced tendency to 
increase the depression was found in uremia and in the diabetics 
with high blood sugar, while the pneumonias nearly all showed a 


Normal 
corrected 
conductivity 


Fig. 5. NaCl equivalents of conductivity in various sera corrected for 


pronounced decrease in the depression (hence in the osmotic 
In nephritis one case showed increased depression, 
one normal, and several diminished. The prevalence of the 
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decreases in this group, however, is due to the fact that edematous 
cases were studied during the period in which osmotic pressure 
was determined. If we plot the results with conductivity as 
ordinate and freezing point as abscissa we get the graph pre- 
sented in Fig. 8 in which the outlined rectangular area represents 
the normal range of variations. In this area will be found the 
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ten normal cases, two indifferent cases, a case of diabetes in- 
sipidus, the low blood sugar diabetics, and some infections and 
treated diabetics. 

In the left lower area the pneumonias excepting one and a few 
of the nephritis cases are found, indicating a decrease of con- 
ductivity with decrease of osmotic pressure. 

In the right lower area we find most of the diabetics with high 
blood sugar, most of the uremias, and a few of the treated diabetics 
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Fig.7. Freezing point depression (A—°C.) in various sera. 


that exhibit increased osmotic pressure with decrease of con- 
ductivity. However, some of the diabetics show decrease of 
conductivity with normal osmotic pressure (lower middle area) 
and a few normal or increased (observed) conductivity with 
increased osmotic pressure. One case of uremia also falls in the 
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latter area. A few nephritic cases are scattered in the upper 
middle and right areas indicating increase of conductivity with 
normal or slight increase of osmotic pressure. Another graph— 
Fig. 9—is plotted in the same way as Fig. 8, but using the cor- 
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Fig. 8. Relation between NaCl equivalent of conductivity (ordinate) 
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rected NaCl equivalents of conductivity. On the whole the 
results using the corrected values are much the same but some- 
what more consistent, since the high uncorrected conductivities 
in the diabetes and uremia are brought down to a low level by the 
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correction, the increase having been due to protein decrease and 
not to an increase of salts. Unfortunately, data were not ob- 
tained for this purpose on some of the cases of nephritis with high 
conductivity as they had been observed early in the series.® 
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Fig. 9. Relation between corrected NaCl equivalent of conductivity 
(ordinate) and freezing point (abscissa) in various sera. The dotted lines 
represent the normal boundaries. 


‘ This might have been of great interest, as the chlorides do not quite 
follow the upward movement of conductivity. In one case (Table V, 
No. 16) the discrepancy between apparent conductivity and chlorides is 
evidently due to a low protein percentage of the serum, as it disappears 
after correction. 
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622 Regulation of Osmotic Pressure 


The graphs do not show the individual peculiarities of the cases 
nor the concentration of urea, sugar, or ketones in the blood; for 
this purpose it will be necessary to consult the “Remarks” column 
in the tables. The lack of quantitative estimation of blood 
ketones and other non-protein nitrogen than that derived from 
urea, of course, makes it impossible to make direct comparisons 
between the amount of non-electrolytes and the decrease in 
conductivity. In consideration of these findings one may con- 
clude that the decrease in conductivity found in pneumonia is 
due directly to a primary decrease of salts. Such a deficiency of 
salts is suggested by the well known fall in chloride elimination in 
pneumonia. It is possible that a diet poor in salts and the 
formation of large exudates are factors in this chloride deficiency. 
The importance of these factors is also suggested by the fact that 
some nephritics with edema on a low chloride diet showed low 
salt content and low osmotic pressure. A very slight compen- 
sation of the osmotic pressure may be effected by the small 
increases in blood urea frequently found in pneumonia; these 
changes, however, are far too small to bring the osmotic pressure 
back to normal. 

In’ diabetes with high blood sugar (and ketonemia), in uremia 
(and presumably also in jaundice), the decrease in conductivity 
(7.e., salts) represents a sort of regulatory mechanism, which 
tends to keep down the increased osmotic pressure. If this 
regulation fails—as it will in some instances—the osmotic pres- 
sure will go up higher than in a regulated case with the same 
amount of non-electrolytes. The difficulty of estimating more 
than one or two of the non-electrolyte factors make this more or 
less difficult to show conclusively in all cases. As to the nature 
of this process there are no data. It might be conceived as being 
a function of the tissues since it can be observed even with extreme 
renal insufficiency when regulation by variation in composition 
of the urine is impossible. 

Incidentally, the results put forward in this paper would seem 
to indicate administration of salt in pneumonia and institution 
of a diet poor in salts in severe uremia in order to facilitate 
osmotic regulation. 
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SUMMARY. 


1. The NaCl equivalent of the serum conductivity at 20°C. 
varies between 0.674 and 0.640 per cent. In nephritis high, low, 
and normal values are found. Most pneumonias and some other 
infections, most uremias, and diabetics with high blood sugar 
show a low conductivity. The rest of the diseases, including 
diabetes with low blood sugar, shows a normal conductivity. 

2. There is a marked constancy in the ratio between the titrated 
NaCl concentration and the NaCl equivalent of conductivity 
of sera, the average normal ratio being 0.917. The normal con- 
centration of chlorides in this series varied between 0.629 and 
0.588, with an average of 0.604 per cent of NaCl. 

3. The protein percentage of normal serum varies between 
7.7 and 8.8 per cent, with an average of 8.05 per cent. In various 
diseases large variations are found. If we correct the conduc- 
tivity values found by the depression caused by the protein 
percentage of the serum, we get a corrected sodium chloride 
equivalent, which in normals varies between 0.811 and 0.787 per 
cent, with an average of 0.799 per cent. The trend of variations 
in the pathological groups is even clearer when these corrected 
values are used. The average normal ratio between NaCl and 
the corrected NaCl equivalent of the conductivity is 0.755 and 
this ratio tends to be slightly closer to the normal in the patho- 
logical cases, than that derived from the uncorrected conductivity. 

4. The freezing point of normal sera varies between —0.570 
and —0.555, the average being —0.562°C. Low values of osmotic 
pressure are found in pneumonia and some other infections, while 
high values occur frequently in diabetes (with high blood sugar) 
and uremia. In diabetes with normal blood sugar the osmotic 
pressure is normal. In nephritis both high and low osmotic 
values are found. 

5. The relationship between conductivity and osmotic pres- 
sure appears to be as follows: 

(a). Decreases of conductivity are due to changes in the salt 
content of the serum, a fact which appears even more clearly 
when the variations due to different protein concentrations are 
taken into consideration. This decrease occurs under two 
circumstances: (1) A primary decrease of salts with consequent 
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low osmotic pressure in cases with simultaneous low salt intake 
and formation of exudates or transudates. Type: Pneumonia 
and edematous cases on salt-free diet. (2) A secondary decrease 
of salts tending to keep down the high osmotic pressure caused 
by an increase of non-electrolytes (sugar, urea, gall constituents). 
Type: Diabetes with high blood sugar, uremia, and presumably 
also jaundice. 

(b). A true increase of conductivity (and chlorides) is found in 
some cases of nephritis. The number of such cases thoroughly 
examined is too small to allow any conclusions as to the origin or 
significance of the change; the increase of conductivity, however, 
may be due to a low protein content of the serum in which case it 
disappears on correction and is not accompanied by a corre- 
spondingly high chloride concentration. It may be added here 
that in no case was the protein concentration so increased that 
an abnormally low conductivity was obtained. 
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THE INITIAL ACIDOSIS IN ANESTHESIA.* 


By G. E. CULLEN, J. H. AUSTIN, K. KORNBLUM, anv 
H. W. ROBINSON. 


(From the John Herr Musser Department of Research Medicine, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) 


(Received for publication, May 8, 1923.) 


Investigations of the acid-base equilibrium of the blood have 
mainly concerned themselves; first, with the chemical mechanism 
for maintaining the constancy of reaction through the action of 
the buffer systems of the blood; and secondly, with the physio- 
logical studies which have shown the importance of the respiratory 
center and of the kidneys in promoting the same constancy of 
reaction. In the studies of disease striking instances of strain 
thrown upon this mechanism have come to light and have been 
described as various types of acidosis and of alkalosis. The 
normal range of the alkali reserve of man and certain species of 
animal has been fairly well established. Less well established is 
the normal range of pH of the blood. 

On the other hand, we have but little information concerning 
the variation from minute to minute of the alkali reserve, the 
pH, the CO, tension, and the oxygen tension in the mixed arterial 
blood. Still less information is available as to the variation in 
these quantities in different vascular areas of the body. Few 
studies throw light upon the nature of the factors tending to 
alter these quantities from minute to minute. 

In our studies upon the acidosis occurring in ether anesthesia 
we obtained evidence of extremely rapid fluctuations in the alkali 
reserve as well as in other factors concerned in the acid-base 
equilibrium. 

Changes in the acid-base balance of the blood during ether 
anesthesia have been studied by many investigators. There has 
been some difference in the interpretation of the changes observed. 


* Aided by a grant from the Edward N. Gibbs Fund. 
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In a previous paper Van Slyke, Austin, and Cullen reviewed this 
literature and reported studies upon the changes in CO: content 
and hydrion concentration of the arterial serum of dogs during 
ether anesthesia. From these data the alkali reserve of the 
true serum was calculated. They defined the alkali reserve as 
the bicarbonate content of the true serum when the oxygenated 
blood is equilibrated with CO, to give the same pH as that at the 
initial bleeding of the experiment. They found after ether 
anesthesia of from 20 to 60 minutes duration a decrease in the 
alkali reserve of from 6 to 15 mm. (13 to 34 volumes per cent) 
bicarbonate and an increase in the hydrion concentration of 0.2 
pH or more. These results indicated a primary acidosis develop- 
ing in association with an increased hydrion concentration of the 
blood. 

The purpose of this report is to present further experiments 
upon the behavior of the acid-base balance of the blood during 
the early minutes of anesthesia and under certain other relevant 
conditions. The experiments were planned to study the rate at 
which changes in the acid-base equilibrium and especially in the 
alkali reserve may occur and to investigate some of the factors 
which might induce changes in the alkali reserve in the course of 
a few minutes. It will be shown that a large part of the fall in 
alkali reserve occurs in the first few minutes of anesthesia. 


Methods. 


Animals.—Large dogs (10 to 20 kilos) were used so that large 
samples of blood (25 to 120 ec.) might be taken. The dogs were 
fed as usual the day preceding the experiment, but received no 
food on the day of the experiment. 

Bleeding.—The blood was drawn from the left ventricle (unless 
stated otherwise) through a 4 inch, 16 gauge lumbar puncture 
needle into tubes under oil. When oxalated blood was desired the 
tube was previously coated with neutral potassium oxalate to 
make 0.3 per cent. In centrifuging for true serum the blood was 
drawn directly into a centrifuge tube of the proper size, contain- 
ing mineral oil. The glass delivery tube was withdrawn as the 
blood ran in, so that the tube was completely filled with the blood 
except for a layer of paraffin oil about 1 cm. deep. A 1-hole 
rubber stopper was inserted, with complete expulsion of the oil. 
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The hole was closed with a glass plug and the tube centrifuged at 
once. After centrifuging, the glass plug was removed, and from 
a pipette oil was allowed to flow through the hole in the stopper as 
the stopper was removed. It is shown elsewhere that such pre- 
cautions are necessary to prevent loss of CO, during centrifuging 
(Austin and coworkers). The plasma or serum was then trans- 
ferred without loss of CO, to Haldane sampling tubes over mercury 
or to tubes under oil. 

When both oxalated blood and true serum were required from 
the same bleeding, the tubes were connected to the needle by a 
small Y-tube. The blood was then directed as desired by clamp- 
ing one or the other connecting rubber tube. Usually the 
oxalated tube was filled last in order to permit of prompt stirring 
before coagulation set in. 

Anesthesia.—The animals were anesthetized with chloroform 
by the drop method with a few layers of gauze or with ether by 
use of a towel saturated with ether until the animal relaxed and 
then with a few layers of gauze onto which the ether was dropped. 


Technique of Gas Administration. 


In the administration of the gases NeO, Ne, and Oz and in deter- 
mining ventilation rate a mask was used. This mask was made 
from the inner tube of an automobile tire and was shaped like a 
truncated cone. The larger end of the cone fitted closely over the 
dog’s muzzle, the smaller end was closed by a well greased No. 
10 cork stopper. A short Y-tube of 1 inch glass tubing was 
inserted into a hole in the No. 10 stopper. One arm of the Y-tube 
led through an inlet valve (Siebe-Gorman) and 6 feet of 1 inch 
tubing to a spirometer, the other arm of the Y to an outlet valve. 

The gas mixtures were introduced into the spirometer and 
during the administration the spirometer was forced down by 
hand so that there was always a brisk flow of gas either through 
the Y-tube, or in other experiments, through the entire mask. 

For ventilation rate measurement the inlet and outlet valves were 
interchanged. The spirometer was balanced carefully to eliminate 
resistance. 
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Hydrogen Ion Concentration Measurements. 


Electrometric.—The determinations were made at 38°C. on 
serum in the manner described elsewhere (Cullen, 1922). 

Colorimetric.—The colorimetric pH measurements were made 
at room temperature with phenol red in diluted serum by Cullen’s 
method (1922). The correction to reduce colorimetric pH at 
20° to the true pH of undiluted serum at 38° was taken as —0.34 
pH. 

Analytical Methods. 


The carbon dioxide determinations were made, usually in dupli- 
cate, by Van Slyke’s method, using the constant volume appa- 
ratus. The oxygen determinations were made with the technique 
described by Van Slyke and Stadie, using the original Van Slyke 
apparatus. 


Calculation. 


In this report the following abbreviations have been used; mm. 
for millimolar; [CO], [BHCOs], [H2CO;], and [O.] for mm. con- 
centrations of total COs, bicarbonate, H2.CO;, and oxygen; CO: 
ae for the 
ratio of the increment in [BHCO,] to the increment in pH as 
: vs for the 
ratio of the increment in total [CO.] of the true serum to the 
increment in the [O.] of the whole blood as the oxygenation of the 
blood changed while the pH of the blood is kept constant (by 
suitable change in CO, tension). 

The data obtained by analysis includes the total [CO.] and the 
colorimetric, and in some cases the electrometric, pH of the serum 
as drawn, and the oxygen capacity and content of the blood 
as drawn. In one experiment total [CO.] and pH determinations 
were made upon serum equilibrated. with measured tension of 
COz at 38°. 

The calculations of [H2CO;] and [BHCO,] from the determined 
total [CO.] and pH at 38° of the serum as drawn were based upon 
Hasselbalch’s equation pH = pK, + log [BHCOs] 


(H.CO,] 
pK, of 6.10. 





tension is given in millimeters of mercury (mm.); 


the blood changes along its CO, absorption curve 





assuming a 
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The CO, tension was calculated from the [H:CO;] on the basis 
of Bohr’s solubility coefficient for CO, in plasma of 0.541 at 38°. 
CO; tension at 38° in mm.= el 

The alkali reserve of the blood as defined by Van Slyke is the 
factor which determines the elevation of the CO: absorption 
curve of the oxygenated blood, or, conversely the elevation of the 
CO, absorption curve may be taken as a measure of the alkali 
reserve. 

Since at constant pH, change in [BHCO,] of blood or true serum 
is the direct measure of the change in base free to neutralize acids 
other than H.CO;, Van Slyke (1921, 6)! has recommended that the 
elevation of the CO, absorption curve be expressed in units of 
[BHCO,] at constant pH rather than at constant CO, tension. 
It should be remembered that the two following propositions are 
included in the definition of the alkali reserve. (1) The alkali 
reserve at all points along a given CO: absorption curve of the 
whole blood or true serum is the same. (2) The alkali reserve is 
not changed by oxygenation or reduction of the hemoglobin. 

In these studies we have been interested in changes in the 
alkali reserve rather than in its absolute value at a standard pH. 
We have, therefore, as in the preceding paper (Van Slyke, Austin, 
and Cullen) evaluated the alkali reserve of the successive bleedings 
of each experiment as the [BHCO,] of the true serum which 
would result if each blood were oxygenated and equilibrated with 
CO, to give the pH of the initial bleeding. The method of 
extrapolation used to calculate this value is based on two prem- 
ises. First, there is evidence that if the CO. absorption curve 
of blood be plotted as [BHCO,] against pH the experimental 
points approximate a straight line. (There is a slight experimental 
deviation from this line in some bloods, but for our purpose and 
over the range through which we are working the approximation is 
sufficiently exact.)? Secondly, the CO, absorption curves of dog’s 


true serum that we have determined exhibit slopes of i 





lying between —20 and —28; 2.e., a rise of 0.1 in pH is associated 
with a fall from 2.0 to 2.8 mm. [BHCO,]. 
1 Van Slyke (1921, b), p. 169. 


?Peters, J. P., Eisenman, A. J., and Bulger, H. A., J. Biol. Chem., 1923, 
lv, 709. 
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In these experiments we have corrected for oxygen unsaturation 
when necessary by assuming a ratio vot = —0.52; 7.e., a rise 
of 1 mm. QO, saturation causes 0.52 mm. decrease in [CO.]. This 
value was taken from the observations of Van Slyke, Hastings, 
and Neill who found values ranging from —0.50 to —0.59. Quite 
as suitable would have been the factor obtained by Doisy, Briggs, 
Eaton, and Chambers of —0.44. In the studies of Van Slyke, 
Hastings, and Neill the [CO,] represents whole blood total CO, 
whereas we are dealing with true serum, but the error which this 
introduces may be considered negligible for our purposes. 

The value for [BHCO,) after correction for oxygen unsaturation, 
if necessary, was extrapolated by using our limiting 1 
ratios to the pH of the initial bleeding and the difference between 
the values thus calculated and the [BHCOs] of the true serum 
at the initial bleeding was taken as the change in alkali reserve. 
These changes in [BHCO,] at initial pH have been plotted as 
areas bounded by the values obtained by the use of the two 
limiting slopes. 

Présentation of Data.—In all cases the charts are constructed to 
show the changes in the alkali reserve, pH, COz tension, and total 
[CO] as ordinates and with time as abscissie. The absolute values 
for these quantities as determined or calculated are given in the 
tables. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


The experiments presented in this paper may be considered in 
four groups. The first group includes those in which we studied 
the immediate effect of administration of ether or chloroform upon 
the alkali reserve and pH of the serum. The second group includes 
various control experiments designed to test the effect of repeated 
bleedings, exertion, and psychic disturbance of a degree com- 
parable with that incidental to the experiments of the other groups. 
In this group are included also experiments designed to test the 
effect of the application to the dog’s muzzle of a mask fitted with 
valves and connected with a spirometer for the measurement of 
ventilation rate and also the effect of increasing the dead space, 
of lowered oxygen tension, and of increased CO, tension in the 
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inspired air. All these factors entered to some extent into the 
experiments of the other groups, but with one exception to no 
greater extent than in these control experiments. 

The exception mentioned is the extremely low oxygen tension 
incidental to the use of nitrous oxide and this factor was con- 
trolled by an experiment reported in the third group. 

The third group of experiments includes those in which we 
studied the immediate effects on the alkali reserve and pH of the 
serum of inhalation of pure nitrous oxide for 1 or 2 minutes followed 
by 95 per cent nitrous oxide and 5 per cent oxygen. It was found 
necessary with the dog to employ these high concentrations of 
nitrous oxide in order to secure and maintain anesthesia. Because 
of the marked anoxemia produced, similar experiments were 
performed in which nitrogen was substituted for the nitrous 
oxide. 

As the fourth group (Experiments 18, 19, and 20), in view of 
the fact that the calculation in our experiments is dependent upon 
the measured pH of the serum, experiments were carried out to 
determine if any changes occurred in the blood after anesthesia 
or coincident with a fall in alkali reserve which changed either the 
pK, of the serum or changed the constancy of relation of the 
colorimetric determination to the electrometric determination 
of hydrogen ion concentration. : 

In Experiment 18 it is evident that the pK, of the serum was 
the same before and after anesthesia. In Experiments 19 and 20 
it is evident that the decrease in pH as measured electrometically 
is practically identical with the decrease in pH as determined 
colorimetrically. These results indicate the accuracy of the 
colorimetric pH measurement in experiments of this nature. 


Group I. 
(Experiments 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 17; Figs. 1 and 2.) 


In the experiments of this group it will be observed that both 
with ether and with chloroform an extremely rapid fall in the 
alkali reserve of from 4 to 11 mm. occurs in the first few minutes. 
This is associated with rise of CO, tension and fall of pH. As the 
anesthesia proceeds the fall in alkali reserve continues, but at 
continually decreasing rate. The COs, tension tends to return 
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toward normal in consequence in part no doubt of the increasing 
ventilation rate which we reported in the previous study. Syn- 
chronously, either the rate of fall in pH diminishes or there may 
be a return toward normal pH. After cessation of ether anesthesia 
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the return of the alkali reserve to normal commences almost 
immediately and in an experiment in which the fall had amounted 
to 14 ma. it had returned 9 mm. toward normal in 23 hours, after 
which the return became less rapid. The CO, tension remained 
relatively constant during this return toward normal, the rise in 
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pH roughly paralleling the rise in alkali reserve. This tendency 
to constancy of CO: tension with parallel change in alkali reserve 
and pH has been noted in a considerable number of our experi- 
ments, but is entirely absent in others. 

The rapidity of the fall of alkali reserve in the first few minutes 
of ether and chloroform anesthesia and its diminishing rate of 
fall as the anesthesia proceeds and becomes deeper suggests that 
this phenomenon is not a consequence entirely of altered cell 
metabolism due to narcosis per se. The facts suggest that the 
phenomenon might be a consequence of some of the incidental 
factors occurring during the induction of the anesthesia. How- 
ever, the control experiments of Group II, inducing sometimes a 
rise and sometimes a fall of alkali reserve and never a change so 
marked as that observed in these experiments, seem to exclude at 
least individually the factors studied in those experiments. Expla- 
nation of the cause of the rapid fall in alkali reserve must 
await further studies: whether it is due to a withdrawal of base 
from or an introduction of acid into the blood; if the latter, the 
nature of the acid introduced; or whether vasomotor changes with 
redistribution of the proportion of the blood coming from different 
vas¢ular areas have occurred. Indeed the significance of the 
acidosis of anesthesia would seem to rest upon a proper inter- 
pretation of this early fall in alkali reserve and until we can 
interpret this initial fall it is even impossible to state whether 
this acidosis is to be considered detrimental to the organism or 
rather a compensatory mechanism. 

We would take the occasion to point out that in all of our 
experiments with ether and chloroform there is an increased 
oxygen unsaturation of the arterial blood during and immediately 
after the close of the anesthesia. The existence of a true acidosis 
at the end of the anesthesia does not in our opinion necessarily 
contraindicate the therapeutic use of inhalation of CO, to stimu- 
late the respiratory center, although increased CO, tension would 
still further lower the pH. A greater ventilation of the lungs may 
be expected to lead to a more rapid removal of the anesthetic 
and to a more thorough oxygenation of the blood, both of which 
may be of greater benefit than the further lowering of the pH of 
the blood would be detrimental. 
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Group II. 
(Experiments 5, 9, 10, 12,13, 14, 15, and 16; Figs. 3, 4, 5, and 6.) 


The experiments of this group are described in detail in the 
respective protocols and the nature of each experiment is indi- 
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cated in the graphs. The changes in alkali reserve are all less 
than 5mm. The changes observed in these experiments are not 
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entirely consistent with any given procedure. It is possible to 
interpret the group in either of two ways. The first is: that 
exertion of the degree present in these experiments is without 
effect on the alkali reserve; that repeated bleedings tend to induce 
a very slight increase in the alkali reserve; that application of a 
mask over the dog’s muzzle is different in its effect depending upon 
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the efficiency of the ventilation under it, a slight rise in alkali 
reserve being observed with vigorous ventilation by streaming air 
through the mask, and a slight fall when increased dead space, 
diminished oxygen tension, or increased CO: tension are induced. 
The experiments with oxygen are, however, not entirely con- 
sistent with the interpretation given above. The second inter- 
pretation is based upon the fact that if the variations in alkali 
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reserve in these control experiments are plotted regardless of the 
particular procedure adopted (see Fig. 6) it will be found that 
the changes distribute themselves in such a way that they might 
be interpreted as the fortuitous variations to be expected at 
repeated bleedings. Whichever interpretation be preferred, we 
may conclude that the control experiments indicate that the fac- 
tors taken into consideration do not produce at least individually 
a change in alkali reserve greater than 5 mm. 


Group ITI. 
(Experiments 6, 7, and 8; Fig. 7.) 
Nitrous Oxide Anesthesia.—The effect of nitrous oxide when 


administered either pure or as 95 per cent nitrous oxide and 5 
per cent oxygen is shown in Experiments 6 and 7. 
































dune ts In both these experiments it was found impossible 
control to secure anesthesia in the dog without using 95 
experiments} per cent or more of NO. This inevitably led to 
ry marked anoxemia. There occurred at first a rise 
in total [CQ.] in the serum associated in Experi- 
ment 6 with a marked increase in pH and a 
very low calculated CO: tension. An attempt 

+4 ; 
to correct for the oxygen unsaturation and to ex- 
S trapolate the [BHCO,] to the initial pH gives re- 
eseee! ~=sults indicative of a rise in alkali reserve at the 
G * time of the second bleedings. Whether this was 
© true or whether certain of the assumptions made 
-4t, in our calculations were invalidated by the sud- 
° denly and extremely altered conditions in the 
blood at this time we are not prepared to say. 
-8 At the third bleeding, however, 5 minutes after 
beginning the administration of the gas there had 








F Fra. 6. Show- occurred a fall in the alkali reserve to 4.4 mM. 
ing changes in the or more below the initial level. This fall in alkali 
alkali reserve in reserve was associated in Experiment 6 with a 
the control exper- marked fall in the total [CO.] of the blood with 
engage ag H still above its initial level; in Experiment 7 

88. % @, anc” at the third bleeding with a similar fall in alkali 
reserve the total [CO.] was the same as at the initial observation, 
but the pH had fallen 0.08. These differences in total [CO.] and 
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in pH, in spite of similar falls in the level of the CO, absorption 
curve as measured by the fall in alkali reserve must be attributed 
to differences in pulmonary ventilation. The position of the 
blood along the CO2 absorption curves at the third bleeding is 
quite different in the two experiments, the CO, tension being 
much lower in Experiment 6. 
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Anoxemia.—In order to determine how much of this effect 
reported above might be attributed to the anoxemia alone, 
Experiment 8 was performed in which nitrogen was administered 
for 30 seconds followed by a mixture of 95 per cent nitrogen and 
5 per cent O2 The results corresponded closely with those 
obtained in Experiment 7, except that there was no initial rise in 
the calculated alkali reserve. In Experiment 12 in which there 
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was administered 95 per cent nitrogen and 5 per cent oxygen, but 
at no time pure nitrogen, and in which the unsaturation of the 
blood probably did not exceed 3.5 mm. the fall in alkali reserve was 
slight if indeed it occurred at all. In the presence of marked 
anoxemia, therefore, this fall in alkali reserve may occur; on the 
other hand, a very considerable degree of anoxemia may occur 
without fall in alkali reserve. The fall associated with nitrous 
oxide is no greater than that occurring with an equal degree of 
anoxemia produced by a nitrogen-oxygen mixture. It is interest- 
ing to compare the initial acidosis in these experiments with the 
slowly developing acidosis due to anoxemia reported by Loevenhart 
and his colleagues. 

The fall in alkali reserve in these experiments is as rapid as in 
the ether and chloroform experiments, but it is less marked. 
Indeed in magnitude it lies just at the border of the change 
observed in our group of control experiments. It is possible that 
the change represents the effect of the most extreme anoxemia 
that can be produced, compatible with continued life, or it may 
be due to factors identical with those operating in the chloroform 
and ether experiments. Our decision must await further studies 
of the nature of the initial acidosis. 


DISCUSSION. 


In the experiments with ether and chloroform the persistently 
low pH, high CO, tension, and increased oxygen unsaturation of 
the blood suggest a depression of the sensitiveness of the respiratory 
center during anesthesia. Possibly the final observation of Exper- 
iments 6 and 8 following extreme anoxemia are to be similarly 
interpreted. 

From a consideration of the entire series of experiments it will 
be seen that rise or fall of the alkali reserve of a few mm., even of 
as much as 5 mM., may occur associated apparently with slight 
disturbances of the respiratory mechanism. A positive explana- 
tion of these smaller changes in alkali reserve is not afforded by 
our experiments. 

There is a consistent, rapid, and more marked, fall in alkali 
reserve amounting to from 4.5 to 8 mm. which constantly occurs 
in the first few minutes of ether or chloroform anesthesia. 
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A less marked but equally rapid fall in alkali reserve is caused 
by inhalation of either N2O or Ne containing not more than 5 per 
cent of oxygen. 

Control experiments upon exertion as great as that occurring 
in the anesthetic experiments but without interference with 
respiration, showed no fall in alkali reserve. The discrepancy 
between these results and those found by Barr, Himwich, and 
Green in exercise is probably due to the difference in the amount 
of exertion. 

It is possible that exertion during anoxemia is an important 
factor in this fall. These two factors, exertion and anoxemia, 
in varying degrees have been present in all of the experiments 
showing marked fall of alkali reserve, and all experiments where 
both of these factors were present have exhibited some fall in the 
alkali reserve. These factors, however, do not seem to be the 
entire explanation of the fall observed with ether and chloroform. 

The rapidity with which the fall in alkali reserve occurs upon 
administering anesthetics together with the fact that further fall 
becomes less and less pronounced as the anesthesia proceeds and 
becomes deeper suggests that this initial fall may be not a specific 
effect of the anesthetic or of anesthesia but a more general phe- 
nomenon of disturbed respiration, circulation, or tissue activity. 
The fact that in the ether and chloroform experiments the fall in 
pH precedes the fall in total [CO.] indicates that the fall in alkali 
reserve is primary and not a withdrawal of base to compensate 
for excessive loss of CO, from hyperventilation. 


SUMMARY. 


1. The larger part of the fall in alkali reserve that occurs with 
ether, chloroform, and nitrous oxide anesthesia occurs during the 
first few minutes of the anesthesia. 

2. The fall in alkali reserve with nitrous oxide anesthesia is 
less than with ether and chloroform. A fall of the same degree and 
rate of development can be produced by using nitrogen instead 
of nitrous oxide in the same concentration. 

3. Exertion, psychic disturbance, and repeated bleedings as 
occurring in these experiments do not of themselves produce a fall 
in alkali reserve. 
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4. Anoxemia alone without exertion lowers the alkali reserve, 
but less than does the administration of the anesthetics. 

5. The importance of the combination of anoxemia and exertion 
is suggested by these experiments. These are probably not the 
only factors responsible for the fall in alkali reserve in these 
experiments. 

6. The immediate fall in pH associated with the fall in alkali 
reserve indicates that we are dealing with an uncompensated 
acidosis and not with a compensated alkalosis. 
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Experiment 1. 


Experiment to Test Immediate Effect of Ether Anesthesia. 


Young male, No. 6, weight 10 kilos. 9.44a.m. First venous bleeding 
from right jugular vein, 70 cc. 9.52 a.m. First cardiac bleeding from left 
ventricle, 70 cc.; dog struggled moderately. 10:01 a.m. Ether started; 
struggle vigorous but brief; ether by drop method, first with towel, then 
gauze. 10.02 to 10.034 a.m. Second cardiac bleeding from left ventricle, 
70 cc. 10.16 to 10.17 a.m. Second venous bleeding from right jugular, 
70 cc. 10.19 to 10.20 a.m. Third cardiae bleeding from left ventricle, 
70ce. 10.20a.m. Ether stopped. 


| } 
| | True serum as drawn. 


| 
| 


















































| Determined. Calculated. 
([BHCO3| at 
Cardiac a | 2 initial pH. 
sample Time drawn. _ 3 ‘Saeed 
No. | s | & a | 8 
| a | g l ! 
| = & i] g _! | 
° 4 | 2 a =| 
| Oo! & 2/6 |@s| 8 
12/216] jar|s 
s 3) 5 a | sl 3! 
——en a 
mM. pH | mm, mM. mM. mM. 
1 Before ether............. 24.9 | 7.43 | 35 | 23.8 | 23.8 | 23.8 
2 After 2 min. ether........| 24.1 | 7.17 | 60 | 22.2 | 17.0 | 14.9 
3 'e * P  eewantl 18.8 | 7.25 | 39 17.6 | 14.0 | 12.6 
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Experiment 2. 
Showing Effect of Chloroform Anesthesia. 


Young male, No. 6, weight 10 kilos. 9.40a.m. First bleeding from left 
heart, 15 cc.; quiet. 9.45 to 9.46 a.m. Put under chloroform suddenly. 
Moderate struggling for 40 seconds. 9.46a.m. Second bleeding from left 
heart, 15cc.;blooddarker. 9.50a.m. Almost out of anesthesia; third bleed- 
ing from left heart, 15 cc.; blood brighter. 9.51a.m. Breathing violently 
while taking latter half of blood. 9.59 a.m. Almost stopped breathing. 
10.00a.m. Respirationsreturning. 10.0la.m. Breathing regular and fast; 
fourth bleeding from left heart, 15 cc. 



































| True serum as drawn. 
Determined. | Calculated. 
| 
[BHCO;] at 
| e. 3 initial pH. 
a Time drawn. : ns 
} 3 a 
} . g | | 
- = _| ia 
is |eleileia_ia 
| }2)6!] § ] § | oe} ox 
| 13/38 /)e]8 |g |e 
| | & 5 a} ajo |F 
| mM. pH | mm mM. mM. | mM 
1 | Before chloroform........ 23.57) 7.27 | 47 22.08} 22.1 | 22.1 
2 | After 1 min. chloroform. .| 22.89) 7.11 | 64 | 20.86) 17.7 | 16.4 
4 | "Re * ” ‘ian 17.97 7.12 | 49 | 16.40) 13.4 | 12.2 
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Experiment 8. 
Showing Immediate Effect of Chloroform Anesthesia. 


Young male, No. 6, weight 10 kilos. 10.59 a.m. On table. 11.18 a.m. 
Bled from right ventricle, 15 cc. 12.03 p.m. First bleeding from left 
ventricle, 15 cc. 12.10 p.m. Rectal temperature 38.4°, pulse 82, respira- 
tions 24. 12.16p.m. Chloroform administration begun by drop method on 
gauze. 12.17p.m. Vigorous struggle. 12.18 p.m. Relaxing. 12.19 p.m. 
Completely relaxed. 12.21 p.m. Second bleeding, left ventricle, 15 cc. 
12.22 p.m. Chloroform administration stopped. 





























True serum as drawn. 
Determined. Calculated. 
(BHCOs] at 
°* 3 initial pH. 
oeet Time drawn. % s 
NO. = = 
= = & & 
e y | | 
ot z _! _i 
i) 2 3 = 5 5 
2 & é fe} Sx Siz 
2/2|2| 2 |e lee 
-|/2/6 | /a8r/s8 
& 3 fs) a ls 3 
mM. pH mm mM. mM. mM. 
1 Before chloroform........ 23.60) 7.34 | 40 | 22.32] 22.3 | 22.3 
2 After 5 min. chloroform. .| 23.20) 7.12 | 64* | 21.18) 16.8 | 15.0 


























* This high CO, tension suggests that the pulmonary ventilation was 
inadequate at this time and that there was probably an increased oxygen 
unsaturation of the left ventricular blood. As no oxygen analyses are 
available in this experiment no correction has been made for this un- 
saturation; such a correction would have increased still further the fall in 
alkali reserve at the second bleeding. 
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Experiment 4. 
Showing Effect of Brief Chloroform Anesthesia. 


Young male, No. 6, weight 10 kilos. 10.38a.m. Unsuccessful puncture. 
10.43 a.m. Successful puncture, first bleeding, right ventricle, 15 ce. 
10.45 a.m. Mask of: gauze applied. 10.463 a.m. Chloroform started, 
violent struggling for 1 minute. 10.48 to 10.49 a.m. Second bleeding, 
left ventricle, 15 cc. 10.51 a.m. Violent struggle for 45 seconds. 10.52 
to 10.53 a.m. Third bleeding as soon as relaxed, left ventricle, 15 ce. 
10.53 to 10.56 a.m. Fully under chloroform. 10.57 a.m. Chloroform 
pushed. 10.57 to 10.58 a.m. Fourth bleeding, left ventricle, 15 cc. 10.58 
a.m. Stopped breathing just as blood tube was filled, artificial respi- 
ration. 11.05 a.m. Spontaneous breathing resumed. 





True serum as drawn. 





























| 
| 
| Determined. Calculated. 
| 
| 
| BHCOn:)}at 
°. . ative Mt 
Time drawn. | a z 
= | sis als 
2 Q 1 | 
| = | = 2 =| I 
| | ° >: as a-. 2 = 
| | g | 2/2/28 |Ss] Sk 
13/2816 /]8 |ar lar 
Pa | 8 8 a 3! sl 
mM. pH mm mM. mM. mM. 
1 | Before chloroform........ | 26.24) 7. - 42 |24.90*| 23.3¢| 23.3t 
2 | After 13 min. chloroform. 21.80, 7.2 42 |20.48 | 18.9 | 18.3 
si *8- « .| 23.30) oan 60 (21.39 17.0 | 15.2 
4 {| “103 “ “ | 22.82 7.18 | 55 (21.07 | 17.3 | 15.8 





* Not corrected for oxygen unsaturation. 

t Corrected for oxygen unsaturation. 

Blood 1 was drawn from the right ventricle, but as no oxyger. determina- 
tions were made, accurate correction for O2 unsaturatio1 could not be made. 
The maximum unsaturation we have observed under these conditions is 
however, 3.17 mm. We have assumed this figure in calculating the [BHCO,] 
at initial pH and saturated. 
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Experiment 5. 


To Control Effect of Muscular Activity Such as Occurred in These 
Experiments. 


To Show Early Effects of Chloroform Anesthesia. 


Young male, No. 5, weight 10 kilos. 10.03a.m. First bleeding, 15 cc. 
10.09 to 10.11 a.m. Vigorous exertion. 10.12 to 10.14 a.m. Vigorous 
exertion. 10.17to10.20a.m. Muscles tense; animal restless throughout 
interval between bleedings even when not vigorously active. 10.27 a.m. 
Second bleeding, 15 cc. 10.38 a.m. Chloroform anesthesia commenced 
by drop method on gauze and continued until 10.53a.m. 10.52a.m. Third 
bleeding, 15 cc. 









































| True serum as drawn. 
Determined. Calculated. 
[BHCO;] at 
Ps initial pH. 
a Time drawn. 3% Ps 
e a r] 
= 3 & & 
ry Q ! | 
2i g ss ia 
° D = -_ | 5 
f) i || 8 |gs/ Ss 
3 = > mS | ae] al 
els|/sija{s | 
mM. pH mm. mM. mM. ™M 
1 Before exertion.......... 22.25) 7.36 | 36 | 21.09) 21.1 | 21.1 
2 After = shesenees 0dt Eaae 41 22.46) 22.1 | 22.0 
3 | “ 14min. chloroform.| 17.90) 7.26 | 36 | 16.74) 14.7 | 13.9 
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Experiment 6. 
Showing Effect of 95 Per Cent N2O with 5 Per Cent Or. 


Young male, No. 6, weight 10 kilos. 9.53a.m. First bleeding, 30 ce. 
10.093 a.m. Pure N,O administered 30 seconds. 10.10 a.m. Mixture of 
95 per cent N2O and 5 per cent O2 administered 5 minutes to 10.15 a.m. 
10.103 to 10.11 a.m. Second bleeding, 30 cc. 10.14 to 10.15 a.m. Third 
bleeding, 30cc. 10.18a.m. Out of anesthesia; quiet. 10.35a.m. Fourth 
bleeding, 30 cc. 






























































| . | True serum as drawn. Whole 

| oxalated 

| blood as 

Determined. Calculated. drawn. 

| 

| | Corrected for O2 

| | unsaturation. 

| 

Time drawn. eo ’ | Pero 
s1E] | 

a] s | & | 8 g 

| i is care 
S | = is] 6s S =" = 2 3 
<| S12/2/9 | 5 /Se|Sn] s| 2 
S| a/s/2/2/8 |BS/ Bs) 2) 2 
a | EisiSie&l]atas [sl [sis 
i mM. | pH i, mM. a mM mM. |mM.| mM. 
1 | Before gas............ 22. 56)7.34) 39 |22. 5421.31] 21.3) 21.3) 7,410.08 
2 | After 1 min. gas....... 23. 40/7. 66 20 |20.20)19.66) 26.1) 28.7) 6.7/6.15 
3) “ 5“ « ......./17,68/7.41| 26 |15.27|14.56) 16.0} 16.6) 7.0/4.64 
4}; “ 20 “ recovery 19. 60)7.23 43 |19.39)18.05) 15.9) 15.0 6.5}0. 40 
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Experiment 7. 
Showing Effect of 95 Per Cent N20 with 5 Per Cent Or. 


Young male, No. 6, weight 10 kilos. 
10.114 to 10.12a.m. Pure N,O administered by mask. 
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9.53 a.m. First bleeding, 33 cc. 
10.12 to 10.17} a.m. 


Mixture of 95 per cent N:O and 5 per cent O, administered by mask. 10.13} 
33 cc. 10.16 to 10.17} a.m. Third bleed- 


to 10.14a.m. Second bleeding, 
ing, 33 cc. 





| 








True serum as drawn. 




















Time drawn. 
C) 
Z 
oO 
2 
g 
a 
2 
2. Serres 
2 | After 2 min. gas.......... 
3 ee. FF oe cessdee 























Determined.| Calculated. 
Corrected for Oz 
unsaturation. 
" ([(BHCO;] at 
& 6 initial pH. 
- Ee 
z|4 als 
= isis 3 3] _! 
° > = a = =| 
$/2ls]2/8 lalar 
é|s|é| 2/2 |s"|s 
mM. | pH |mm.| mM.| mM. | mM.| mM. 
22.70)7.36 37 |22.40:21.23) 21.2) 21.2 
26.04'7.38) 41 |22.97/21.83) 22.2) 22.4 
22.72|7.28) 44 |19.65)18.43) 16.8) 16.2 





| [Oz] unsaturation of whole oxalated blood as 
drawn. 


| 





ors 
S82 5 
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Experiment 8. 


Showing Effect of Mask with 95 Per Cent Nitrogen and 5 Per Cent 
Oxygen. 


Young male, No. 6, weight 10 kilos. 10.04 a.m. First bleeding, 37 ce. 
10.163 a.m. Pure nitrogen 30 seconds followed by 95 per cent Nz and 5 per 
cent O2 until 10.20 a.m., then pure nitrogen 60’ seconds; mask removed at 
10.21a.m. 10.17t010.18a.m. Second bleeding, 37 cc. 10.19} to 10.20}. a.m. 
Third bleeding, 34 cc. 10.23 a.m. Spontaneous respiration ceased and 
manual artificial respiration was employed for 3 minutes. 10.26 a.m. 
Breathing spontaneously, conscious, quiet. 10.38} to 10.39}.a.m. Fourth 
bleeding, 37 cc. 


| 





True serum as drawn. Whole 


















































| oxalated 
| : blood as 
Determined.| Calculated. drawn. 
j | Sennen - 
| | Corrected for Oa 
| unsaturation. 
j | | Fr 7 | 
| | 1 | | 
| Time drawn. a a Biot 
fle] | |, 
= 1 4 | ja {ea § 
Ser tos : 
6 = |t sis = ial 2 3 
Z = Tian iC il « +6 5| g = 
ee) S/S) 8 Se (Sel & | F 
3 $/2is/s/B ler larl sia 
£ Els/S/e&}als jz 2/2 
mM. | pH |mm.|mM.|mM.| mM. | mM. | MM. | mM. 
1 | Before anoxemia...... 24.16)7.40) 36 |23.9/22.8) 22.8) 22.8)(8.6)} 0.5 
2 | After 1 min. anoxemia.|25.60/7.38) 40 |21.5|20.4| 20.0] 19.8) 8.6 | 7.9 
3 * 2 - 22.45/7.41) 33 18. 5)17.5 17.7| 17.8)\(8.6)| 7.7 
4 | Reoxygenated......... 20.00)7. 28) 39 19.6)18.4 16.0} 15.0) 8.1 | 0.8 














To Control Effect of Repeated Bleedings and of Such Muscular 


Young male, No. 6, weight 10 kilos. 
9.53.a.m. Vigorous exertion for 45 seconds. 9.56a.m. Second bleeding, 
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Experiment 9. 


Activity as Occurred in These Experiments. 


9.42 a.m. First bleeding, 37 cc. 
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37cc. 10.l1la.m. Third bleeding, 37 cc. 
True serum as drawn. | 
Whole oxalated 
: | blood as drawn. 
Determined. Calculated. | 
p (BHCOs} at | 
2 ° 
ae i 
ee z & & § 
a gz | ! - 3 
é 3 = e yo _! 2 5 
~igiitiziiz (aia 3 3 
2 = & q g ln Ojm = : 
PisgteAt S a mie | £ 3 
? & 5 8 = = =| é S 
mM. pH mm, mM. mM. mM. mM. mM. 
1 23.00 | 7.34 39 21.75 | 21.8 21.8 7.9 0.04 
2 22.82 | 7.35 38 21.61 21.8 21.9 8.0 0.04 
3 24.65 | 7.35 41 23.34 5 23.6 7.7 0.02 
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Experiment 10. 


Showing Effect of Well Ventilated Mask and Later of the Mask with 
Dead Space Increased by 200 Cc. 


Young male, No. 7, weight 20 kilos. 9.42 to 9.43 a.m. First bleeding 
from left ventricle, 36 cc. 9.51} to 9.55 a.m. Compressed air passed 
through mask. 9.56} to 9.57} a.m. Second bleeding from left ventricle, 
36 ce. 10.07 to 10.123 a.m. Mask applied, dead space increased by means 
of rubber tubing to the extent of 200 cc., respirations deeper, but no change 
in respiratory rate. 10.113 to 10.12? a.m. Third bleeding from left 
ventricle, 36cc. 10.25} to 10.26$a.m. Fourth bleeding from left ventricle, 
36 ce. 


* De | 
























































| ‘ True serum as drawn. Whole 
| . ___| oxalated 
blood as 
Determined. Calculated. drawn. 
Corrected for O2 | 
unsaturation. | 
Time drawn. e° ’ eer as f 
sis — 
=| 4 a | & |g 
a] 3 | | .|3 
$ siléilel]¢ oo}! 2) 5 
z Qisil2zgi Ss 1] ols isl | $12 
‘e O/f/2)}2)] 8 |omiom| 8] 8 
= a & = = oO mse) as 8 = 
= Ssi\gieé = =o lar liarliasis 
i elsiS/& | als ja [Sis 
mM. | pH |mm.| mM. | mM. | mM. | mM. |mM.| mM. 
Before mask was 
I ica viet ancl 23.71/7.37| 38 |23.26/22.02) 22.0) 22.0) 8.2/0.98 
2| After mask was 
Se 24.14'7.44) 33 |23.77|22.73) 24.1) 24.7) 8.0/0.71 
3 | 43 min. after dead 
space was in- 
creased............ 25.23/7.36| 42 |24.56/23.28) 23.1) 23.0) 7.9/1.29 
4 | 12? min. after mask 
was removed. ..... 24. 20)7.45 33 23. 85)22.83 24.4) 25.0 7.70.67 
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Experiment 12. 


Showing Effect of Application of Well Ventilated Mask and Later 
of an Atmosphere of 95 Per Cent Nz and 5 Per Cent O>. 


Young male, No. 7, weight 20 kilos. 9.57 to 9.58} a.m. First bleeding 
from left ventricle, 36 cc. 10.08 to 10.13} a.m. Compressed air under 
mask; quiet. 10.15 to 10.16 a.m. Second bleeding from left ventricle, 
36 ce. 10.35 to 10.38 a.m. Nitrogen 95 per cent, oxygen 5 per cent under 
mask. Slower and deeper breathing. 10.37} to 10.38$a.m. Third bleeding 
from left ventricle, 36 cc.; quite restless. 10.50} to 10.51 a.m. Fourth 
bleeding from left ventricle, 36 cc.; quiet. 





















































True serum as drawn. Whole 
oxalated 
blood as 

Determined. Calculated. drawn. 
Corrected for O2 
unsaturation. 
‘ BHC 
Time drawn. 3 F eee } 
2/3 rene 
= | 3 a & a 
a} g | ' 
3 ||| e a ix 12/3 
r STE} e) 8) 8 S/Sle| 2] 3 
a e _ = 
z 3/8 3 Siat| —| — 
a els|Si|ealale |e |s/s 
mM. | pH |mm.| mM. | mM. | mM. | mM. |mM.| mM. 
1| Before mask was ; 
SS ae 20.49'7.38) 32 |19.95)18.96)19.0 |19.0 | 9.1/1.03 
2| After mask was 
I 21.40)7.39) 33 |20.86)19.84:20.0 |20.1 | 8.6)1.03 
3 | 24 min. after nitro- 
gen started........ 20.00/7.47| 27 |18.8 |18.03/19.8 |20.6 | 8.4/2.23 
18.2 |17.46)19.3 |20.0 3.5* 
4 | 123 min. after nitro- 
gen stopped....... 21.41/7.40) 32 21.01)/20.01 20.4 |20.6 8.00.76 





* In this experiment the oxalated blood was drawn just after the blood 
from which the true serum was taken. The nitrogen administration was 
stopped and the mask removed between the filling of the two tubes. On 
the basis of the color of the blood, the unsaturation of the blood from 
which the true serum was taken was probably nearer 3.5 mM. than 2.23 mm. 
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Experiment 13. 


Showing Effect of Application of Well Ventilated Mask and Later of 
an Atmosphere of Air Containing 10 Per Cent COz. 


Young male, No. 12, weight 21 kilos. 9.46 to 9.47 a.m. First bleeding 
from left ventricle, 36 cc. 9.57 to 9.60 a.m. Compressed air under mask, 
quiet. 10.01 to 10.013 a.m. Second bleeding from right ventricle, 36 cc. 
10.213 to 10.25 a.m. 10 per cent CO: under mask. 10.23} to 10.253 a.m. 
Third bleeding from left ventricle, 36 cc. 10.37} to 10.383 a.m. Fourth 
bleeding from left ventricle, 36 cc. 





















































True serum as drawn. Whole 
___} oxalated 
blood as 
Determined. Calculated. drawn. 
Corrected for O2 
unsaturation. 
Time drawn. s ; BECP 
ae 

=| 5 & | & é 
a B | ! . 3 
F slflelaz — |. | 2/6 
z S6/#i/2/6/-+/651 16 e133 
r S/E/2/S | 3 |Se/Se| 3] 3 
3 2/s|2| 3] 8 |Ee|ze| 2) 2 
B eildS/o}/e/A8/s' [sl |Oo]s 
mM. | pH |mm.| mM. | mM. | mM. | mM. | mM.| mM. 

1 | Before mask was 
applied... .........|19.94/7.30) 37 |19.62/18.45/18.5 |18.5 | 9.1/0.58 

2; 4 min. after mask 
was applied....... .|22.82/7.31| 42 |21.29/20.06/20.3 |20.4 | 8.7/2.94 

3 | 10 percent CO. under 
id an ask a 23.75|7.20) 55 |22.57/20.92)18.9 |18.1 | 8.2/2.28 

4 | 12} min. after CO, 
was stopped........ 22.06'7.25) 46 |21.81/20.37|19.4 |19.0 7.8/0.49 
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Experiment 14. 
Showing Effect of Mask with Oxygen. 


Male, No.7, weight 20kilos. 9.30a.m. First bleeding, 68cc. 9.32a.m. 
Mask applied. 9.333to9.40a.m. Pure oxygen administered through mask. 
9.40a.m. Maskremoved. 9.42a.m. Second bleeding, 68 cc. 









































True serum as drawn. 3 

‘s 

Deter- | Calculated. $ 

mined. | _ 2 

[BHCOs] at 5 

% d initial pH. | * 

Time drawn. 2 z —_—— Ss 

° fs] 3 a a Sa 

ry % | | p. ¥ 4 

3 =| 2 = u u g5 
z S/tle|] = IS lsi8a 
A elel2| 8 /Se/Sel i 
z $13,656] B la lar las 

a els|/S/ale ja is 
mM.| pH |mm.| mM. | mM. | mM. | mM. 
Ot I 6s. sb xntigvnane enw ee wed 24.27.41) 36 |23.07| 23.1) 23.110.62 
cs wha eninnoes Daan wee 24 .7\7.42) 36 |23.57| 23.8 23.90.54 
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Experiment 16. 
Showing Effect of Mask with Oxygen. i 


Young male, No. 6, weight 10 kilos. 10.25a.m. First bleeding, 37 cc. 
10.34a.m. Mask applied, vigorous exertion 30seconds. 10.36 to 10 38 a.m. 






































Pure oxygen introduced through mask. 10.37} to 10.38a.m. Second bleed- { 
ing, 37cc. 10.38a.m. Maskremoved. 10.49a.m. Third bleeding, 37 cc. ( 
True serum as drawn. Whole ‘ 
oxalated ] 
blood as 1 
Deter- Calculated. drawn. 
mined. : 
Corrected for O2 
unsaturation. 
Time drawn. ° F | ain ~ 
: as | lales F 
a % } | | 3 
6 sléleisz — | |2/5 
Sit iais i =» tat | s|3 
‘s SI E/e1S/a|SnlSu| 2s F 
= alisi/Si/e/S|Baelee] &] 5 
g sie -i/Ss(|alarliavyliatitie 
a &el|ds/S/a&/ale |e | S/S 
= mM. ‘pH mm. | mM. | ma mM. | mM. |mM.| mM. | 
1 | Before mask........... 23.2)7.31 43 122.7 1.4} 21.4) 21.4) 8.4/0.96 
2 | After 2 min. O:.......... 24,2'7.10) 69 (24.0,21.8) 17.6] 15.9) 8.2/0.31 ‘ 
*3 | 11 min. after O; stopped 20.77.25, 43 20.2/18.9 17.7| 17.2| 8.1/0.98 
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Experiment 16. 


Showing Effect of Mask over Muzzle and Subsequent Effect of 
Oxygen. 


Young male, No. 11, weight 12 kilos. 9.29 a.m. First bleeding, 36 cc. 
9.34 a.m. Mask applied for study of ventilation rate and kept in place; 
dog absolutely quiet until 9.49 a.m. 9.51 a.m. Second bleeding, 36 ec. 
9.58a.m. Mask applied and ventilation rate measured. 10.Q1 to 10.14a.m. 
Pure oxygen introduced through mask, ventilation rate being recorded. 
10.19a.m. Third bleeding, 36 cc. 


















































True serum as drawn. Whole 
oxalated 
blood as 

Determined. Calculated. drawn. 
| Corrected for Oz 
unsaturation. 
Time drawn. al err . 
8 a 
~ = 
g z|% rn s 
£ s | 3 -1 3 
6 S = 2 g —! al 2 5 
Z s Sisisie«aiél is 1/38/38 
2 3 S18/8!/ 5 |Om|om] & z 
: 3 a4/8/2/9 |/Bs/sis! 8 
E a $/2/65/ 8 lar la@-lsele 
é s e&/S/5|/ 8 ;3' |v [S/S 
per min. | mM. | pH |mm.| mM. | mM. | mM. | mM.| mM. 
1 | Before mask....... 1.5—2 g|22- 92)7.39 35 |21.72/21.7 |21.7 |8.93/0.18 
2| After mask ........ “4 /19.55,7.36) 32 |18.13/17.5 |17.4 |8.90:0.80 
pag "12. 6—-2.8 | 
3 with | 
I isscaseccas 21. 237.37 34 19.88/19.5 19.4 9.74.0. 54 
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Experiment 17. 


Experiment to Follow Recovery of Alkali Reserve after Cessation of 
Ether Anesthesia. 


Young male, No. 7, weight 19 kilos. 9.38 a.m. First bleeding from 
left ventricle, 36 cc. 9.40 a.m. Ether started, struggle brief; ether by 
drop method with towel. 9.42 a.m. Animal under ether; etherization 
continued by streaming air over ether and into mask over animal’s muzzle; 
anesthesia very light, conjunctival reflex never lost, occasional stiffening 
of the legs. 9.52a.m. Ether insufficient to maintain anesthesia, vigorous 
struggle, etherization continued by drop method on two layers of gauze 
over muzzle. 9.54a.m. Vomited, light anesthesia by drop method con- 
tinued. 10.03 a.m. Second bleeding, left ventricle, 36 cc. 10.04 a.m. 
Etherization stopped. 10.08 a.m. Conscious, panting. 10.12 a.m. Off 
table, restless. 1¢.32a.m. Third bleeding probably from right ventricle, 
18 ec. 10.42 a.m. Drank small amount of water. 11.03 a.m. Fourth 
bleeding, left ventricle, 18 cc. 11.35a.m. Fifth bleeding, right ventricle, 
18 ce., discarded. 12.33 p.m. Sixth bleeding, left ventricle, 18 cc. 2.32 
p-m. Seventh bleeding, right ventricle, 18 cc. 





| True serum as drawn. Whole 









































= aon oxalated 
- blood as 
Deter- Calculated. drawn. 
mined. 
Corrected for Oz 
° unsaturation. 
- {BHCOs] at 
Time drawn. | a’ initial pH. 
| 8 g 
= 14 g | & 2 
a % | | : Sol 

F elZlele M o}e!] § 
3 Sie/s|s\—la la | 
,- S/FIE/Sis|SmiSmi a) # 
3 als/2/3/0 |/Ble\mie! & 3 
E isilisis il sl Blarliamisi = 
Z je /S/ose|SBja is |e! e 

mM.| pH |mm.|mM.|mM.| mM. | mM. mM.| mM. 
1 | Before ether..........|26.5/7.42! 38 |26.1/24.9) 24.9] 24.9) 9.7| 0.7 
2 | After 23 min. ether. . ../21.3)7.23) 46 |19.4/18.1 14.3) 12.810.8, 3.7 
3* “ 28 “  recovery./19.5,7.19) 46 |18.0)16.6) 12.0) 10.2) (3.0) 
4 * ” 19.5,7.21) 44 |19.1|17.8) 13.6) 11.9 |(0.7)t 

| | 

6 “23 hrs. = 24.1 7.33 43 23.7/22.4 20.4) 19.6, |(0.7)f 
- iad ie ele 7 24.5/7. 28) 48 22.9)21.5 18.7) 17.6, (3.0)t 








* Blood from right ventricle. 
7 Approximate values, no analyses. 
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A STUDY OF THE CALCIUM BALANCE OF DAIRY COWS.* 


By W. G. GAESSLER, 


(From the Chemistry Section of the Agricultural Experiment Station, Iowa 
State College, Ames.) 


anp A. C. McCANDLISH. 


(From the Dairy Husbandry Section of the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Iowa State College, Ames.) 


(Received for publication, March 12, 1923.) 
Résumé of Previous Work. 


The literature on the subject of calcium metabolism is large and only such 
pieces of work as appear to have some bearing on the work reported here 
are reviewed. It was found by Hart, McCollum, and Humphrey that low 
phosphorus intake was accompanied by an increased output of calcium in 
the urine, apparently involving a calcium-phosphorus entity in the body. 

Negative balances of calcium, magnesium, and phosphorus were obtained 
by Forbes, Beegle, Fritz, Morgan, and Rhue, in a metabolism trial with dairy 
cows. Increasing the intake of these minerals by the use of clover and 
alfalfa hays, calcium carbonate, and bone flour, decreased the losses, but did 
not make the balances positive. Further investigations on this problem by 
Forbes, Halverson, Morgan, Schulz, Mangels, Rhue, and Burke resulted in 
negative balances. By using alfalfa hay as the sole roughage and supple- 
menting the feed with bone flour, calcium lactate, and calcium chloride, a 
large intake of the mineral elements was secured. 

Patterson found that during calcium starvation the ratio of calcium in 
the blood to the total ash in the blood remained much the same as in the 
normal animal. This work points to the bones as the seat of calcium loss 
and also of calcium storage. The concentration of calcium in the blood 
plasma of cows was shown by Meigs, Blatherwick, and Cary (1919, a) to be 
quite constant, although small variations could be induced by varying the 
amount supplied in the ration. They suggest the concentration of bicar- 
bonate in the plasma as probably the chief controlling factor. 

It is reported by Clark (1920) that the feeding of a calcium-rich diet had 
no effect on the calcium content of rabbit blood, although intravenous or 
subcutaneous injections of calcium salts may cause a transitory increase in 
the calcium content. On a calcium-rich diet Clark (1920-21) found that 
repeated subcutaneous injections of citrate, malate, or phosphate of cal- 
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664 Calcium Balance of Dairy Cows 


cium had no effect on the calcium balance of rabbits. On a low calcium 
intake, phosphate injection may cause a decrease of 20 to 26 per cent in 
the calcium content of the blood. It was found by Denis and Minot that 
the administration of calcium salts per os to men, cats, and rabbits did not 
increase the concentration of calcium in the plasma unless the initial con- 
centration was low. Evidence is brought forward by Malcolm to show 
that the ingestion of soluble magnesium salts causes an increased loss of 
calcium in adult animals and hinders its deposition in young growing 
animals. Soluble calcium salts did not seem to effect the excretion of 
magnesium. 

Soluble magnesium compounds introduced parenterally into animals 
were found by Mendel and Benedict (1909-10, a) to be excreted largely by 
way of the kidneys, the intestinal path being of minor significance. In- 
creased output of urinary calcium followed the increased excretion of 
magnesium. The same authors (1909-10, b) also report the elimination 
by way of the kidneys of the excess of calcium chloride introduced 
intravenously. This increased excretion of calcium was accompanied by 
a rise in the urinary output of magnesium. Working with swine, Hart and 
Steenbock found that magnesium salts added to the ration increased the 
calcium elimination in the urine, but not in the fecal output. Soluble 
phosphates decreased the calcium excretion. 

The results obtained by Givens (1917, a) afford evidence that diets poor 
in calcium are not conducive to a positive calcium balance. The relation of 
calcium to magnesium in the urine was almost always 1:1, but in the feces 
calcium always exceeded magnesium 2:1. On diets of mixed natural foods 
containing more magnesium than calcium, Givens (1918, a) found the daily 
calcium and magnesium urinary excretion of nine healthy adults ranged 
from 0.05 to 0.24 gm. of calcium and from 0.03 to 0.15 gm. of magnesium. 
When the diet contained more calcium than magnesium the limits were 0.12 
to 0.47 gm. of calcium and 0.05 to 0.23 gm. of magnesium. In general more 
calcium than magnesium was excreted in the urine. In the case of twenty- 
five apparently healthy individuals, Nelson and Burns found that seventeen 
excreted larger amounts of calcium than magnesium in the urine, and in 
eight cases magnesium predominated over the calcium excretion. Which- 
ever element predominated appeared to doso nearly constantly, and seemed 
to be independent of the character of the food. 

It was found by Meigs, Blatherwick, and Cary (1919, 6) that the assimi- 
lation of phosphorus and probably that of calcium in dry cows was favored 
by a system which reduced the disturbing influence of calcium in the intes- 
tine. This result was secured by feeding a double allowance of a phos- 
phorus-rich grain ration 1 day without roughage, and feeding a double ration 
of a calcium-rich roughage the following day without grain. Increased 
milk yields were found by Meigs and Woodward to result when cows 
were fed, during the preceding dry period, a ration supplemented with di- 
sodium phosphate. The disodium phosphate was fed with the grain mixture 
and the grain and hay fed on alternate days. 
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The excretion of bases from the body, following the feeding of acid to a 
dog, was studied by Stehle. He found that ammonia was the greatest 
neutralizing factor, but that magnesium and calcium excretion in the urine 
also rose during the acid ingestion. By averaging the fecal output of these 
two elements during the acid period and likewise for the acid-free period, 
he found the output to be greater in the former. Consequently, he was led 
to conclude that the administration of hydrochloric acid increased the 
excretion of calcium and magnesium from the body. It was found by 
Givens and Mendel that the administration of base or acid produced no 
significant effect on the balance of magnesium or calcium. The ingestion 
of hydrochloric acid, however, increased the urinary calcium, thereby alter- 
ing the relation of calcium to magnesium in the urine and presumably 
diverting lime from the intestinal path. 

As a result of other experiments on dogs, Givens (1918, b) was able to con- 
firm a previous statement that feeding hydrochloric acid was without 
marked influence on calcium and magnesium metabolism. Increased 
urinary elimination of calcium was again observed following the ingestion 
of hydrochloric acid or sodium chloride, but the absolute amount of this 
increase did not noticeably effect the calcium balance. The results of a 
metabolism trial on a growing pig by Lamb and Evvard show that the 
presence of lactic, acetic, and sulfuric acids in the ration did not cause any 
significant loss of calcium. 

Poor utilization of fats and fatty acids, when the intake of calcium was 
comparatively abundant, was found by Givens (1917, b) to increase the lime 
in the feces. The negative balance was smaller in the cases where the utili- 
zation of fat was more complete. The large amount of calcium and phos- 
phorus present in cow’s milk was found by Bosworth, Bowditch, and Giblin 
to interfere with the fat absorption and utilization in infants suffering from 
constipation and disturbed fat metabolism. Ordinary cow’s milk caused a 
great increase of insoluble calcium soaps in the feces. Decalcified milk 
brought about increased fat digestion and absorption. It was found by 
Holt, Courtney, and Fales (1918) that there was not an abnormal amount 
of fat excreted as soap by infants receiving dilutions of cow’s milk. 

Extensive work on normal, rachitic, and diarrheal children led Holt 
Courtney, and Fales (1920, a) to conclude that the excretion and absorption 
was, in general, dependent on the amount of calcium intake. An excessive 
intake did not proportionally increase the calcium absorption, while very 
low intake resulted in very low absorption. The excretion of calcium as 
soap was never a large proportion of the calcium intake. The excretion 
of calcium was found by these authors (1920, b) to be not at all related to 
the fat intake. The calcium lost as soap was in most cases an insignificant 
part of the calcium intake. It is shown by Hutchison that there is no in- 
crease in the excretion of soaps in the feces of rachitic children and that the 
excessive loss of calcium in this connection is not brought about through 
the agency of fat in the diet. 
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It was noted by Steenbock and Hart that a ration of green grass supplied 
toa goat that had been confined for 3 months to dry feed, resulted in greatly 
improved physical health and a regular retention of lime. Studying the 
difference in the composition of milk on a dry fodder ration and a ration 
containing pasture grass, Hess, Unger, and Supplee found the amounts of 
calcium and phosphorus significantly higher in the pasture milk. 

It is suggested by Hart, Steenbock, and Hoppert that there is present in 
green plant tissue an unknown factor influencing calcium assimilation. 
Green oats, oat hay dried in diffuse sunlight, and cod liver oil were all effec- 
tive in reducing calcium excretion. Having conducted palatability tests 
of mineral supplements with cows belonging to a group which had received 
only dry feed and silage for a long period, Forbes commends the view of 
Hart, Steenbock, and Hoppert. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK. 


Our mode of attack has been the alternation of two rations, 
one high in calcium and low in fat and the other low in calcium 
and high in fat. Our theory was that the loss in calcium might 
be due to the formation of insoluble calcium soaps excreted in the 
feces, and that by keeping the calcium and fat apart such loss 
might be avoided. ! 

In the two trials all factors were kept as nearly uniform as 
possible, though different amounts were used and the feeds were 
varied to some extent. In each case three cows were used and the 
trial lasted for 90 days. Each trial period was divided into three 
periods of 30 days. In each period the ration was kept uniform 
and allowance made for all refused feed. The first 20 days of 
each period were used as a transition period and only the last 10 
days were actually used in the work and reported here. 

In each of the three experimental periods of 10 days, an accurate 
record of feed consumption by each cow was kept. They were 
not allowed out for exercise during the experimental periods, but 
had exercise in a dry lot daily during the preliminary periods. 
The cows were watered morning and evening and were weighed 
before and after drinking. The morning weights after feeding 
hay and before watering were used to determine the average 


1 Credit is due Dr. A. W. Dox, formerly Chief of the Chemistry Section, 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, who suggested this procedure. 
The authors are also indebted to Dr. 8. B. Kuzirian, L. Yoder, Edith Wilson, 
J. A. Schulz, J. Waddell, and other members of the staff who assisted in 
some of the determinations and other work in connection with this project. 
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lied live weights of the animals. Salt rolls were kept in front of them 
ed at all times and were dried and weighed at the end of each 10 day 
the ‘ . > . 
en period. All roughages and grains were fed twice daily. The 
s of cows were milked twice daily and the milk was weighed. 

In each experimental period the urine and feces were collected, 
t in by the usual methods, and stored in tared vessels until the end 
er of each 24 hour period when they were weighed and sampled. 
une Samples of feces, urine, and milk were taken daily for both im- 
ved mediate analysis and storage, while in each experimental period 
v of a representative sample of each feed was prepared. Organic 


and inorganic analyses were made of all the samples by the recog- 
nized methods. From the data, balances for a number of organic 
and inorganic constituents were obtained, but it was felt that 














ns, only those which might apparently be connected with calcium 
im balance should be reported here. 
rht TABLE I. 
che Animals Used in Trial I. 
— | ie IE AEN RR Ie AERO, | 305 | 308 | 309 

_ | | oe 
as Breed | Holstein. | Grade Ayrshire. 
re | | Guernsey. 
he Age, yrs.—mos.—days............| 2-6-16 | 2-6-6 2-5-27 
qa 72 93 103 
ee ES eke ake ckne eke meween 
‘m Previous lactations............... 
of ee 
10 Trial I. 


The animals used in this work were three young cows in milk 











te “pe o : 
a and not bred. Table I contains information concerning them, 
-" and where necessary, it is calculated to the 1st day of the experi- 
s ment; namely, February 17, 1918. 
d The experiment consisted of three experimental periods of 
. 10 days, each preceded by a preliminary period of 20 days. The 
‘ feeds used during this work were arranged to present the follow- 
ing characteristics: 

nD, 
e. Period No. | General character of ration. 
a, ee 
in I High in fat, low in calcium, no free acid. 
t. II | Low in fat, high in calcium, no free acid. 

Ill | High in fat, low in calcium, free acid. 
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The amount of feed consumed by each animal during each period 
is given in Table II, while the yields of milk, feces, and urine are 
given in Table III. To provide succulence in Period I, one-half 


TABLE II. 
Feed Consumed in Trial I. 





| | Cow No. 
Period No. Feed. Se aeaeta eh beaters eibeaichinstinamial 

| 30 | 308 | 309 

¥ ; 2 be. | the 
S ee es. et | 20 | @ | 2 
ES te athe a eel 30 20 =| 25 
eee ee 33 20 27 
: Oil meal (old process) ........... 17 10 13 
7 ET I on oc waa win ansanaes | 140 100 «130 
Be.) FIR Signi g Siew enc cawsedeen 27 25 30 
QO ae en ere 26 25 30 
Ant eee 120 90 120 
SiS id wiliphicsniens Giants 30 30 30 

Ill | Cracked corn... ier eeeren 20 | 17 2 

; Co ere rere 20 =| 17 20 
| Oil meal (old process) ........... 20 =| 16 20 
} SN oc aicosudw amends 60 50 50 
| 250 150 250 


RN ich ko eens wang | 2 





TABLE III. 





Yields of Milk, Feces, and Urine and Average Live Weights in Trial I. 








Period No. | Cow No. Milk. Feces. | Urine. | A — 
f | lbs. lbs. Ibs. bbs. 
I | 305 226.9 | 549.9 | 149.6 | 1,072 
| 308 | 108.3 | 3334 | 73.6 833 
: | 309 | 171.9 | 430.1 | 93.5 987 
| m | 305 | 169.7 | 326.0 | 182.3 | 989 
> | | 308 | 103.3 | 2249 | 105.3 | 804 
309 «| «(164.0 | 300.5 | 121.5 | 935 
| | | 
. 4 | | | 
: I | 305 | 183.3 | 6597.7 100.2 | 1,007 
| 308 | 108.1 | 398.1 80.5 | 836 
| 309 192.5 | 481.5 99.5 | 968 





Se 














iod 
are 
alf 
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of the hay was chopped and mixed with the oil meal and bran, 
and fed as a mash in the morning. Soaked beet pulp provided 
the succulence in the second period and corn silage in the third. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 


Data regarding the income and outgo balances for the three 
periods are presented in Tables IV, V, and VI. The outstanding 
features of the data contained in these tables are the negative 
mineral balances of Periods I and III and the positive balances 
of Period II. ‘ 

An inspection of the fat intake shows that there was very little 
difference in the amounts ingested in the three periods. Cows 
308 and 309 actually received more fat in their ration in Period 
II than in Period I. It is apparent, therefore, that the amount 
of fat present in the feed cannot be held wholly responsible for 
the great differences in calcium retention that existed in the differ- 
ent periods. 

The production of insoluble calcium soaps in the feces is pre- 
sumably the only way in which fat could cause the loss of calcium 
from the body. The excretion of soaps in the feces did not vary 
greatly in any of the periods, and from the data presented, it 
appears that it might be an individual characteristic. Thus in 
all three periods, Cow 305 excreted the greatest amount of soap 
in the feces, followed by Cow 309, and with Cow 308 excreting the 
least. The intake of fat by Cow 305 in Period I was 6.30 lbs., 
coupled with a calcium oxide intake of 0.54 lb. The figures for 
Cow 309 were 5.31 lbs. of fat and 0.47 lb. of calcium oxide, while 
those for Cow 308 were 4.11 lbs. of fat and 0.36 lb. of calcium 
oxide. Hence it might be supposed from the data of Period I 
alone that the excretion of soap was in proportion to the intake 
of fat and calcium. However, in Period II, Cow 309 ingested 
more fat and more calcium than did Cow 305 and in Period III 
they received the same ration, while, as stated above, Cow 305 
always excreted more soap than did Cow 309. Again, on examin- 
ing the data for Cows 308 and 309 it is seen that in Periods I and 
III they received less fat and much less calcium than they did 
in Period II, and yet they excreted more soap in their feces in 
the two periods of low intake. It would therefore seem that the 
amount of fat fed in the rations during this investigation had no 
consistent effect on the excretion of soaps in the feces. 
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During Period II, when the ration was high in calcium, the 
amount of this element excreted in the feces was greatly increased 
over that of the other periods. It was during this period, how- 
ever, that the three animals excreted the least amount of soap in 
the feces. It would appear, therefore, that the production of 
calcium soaps is not a significant channel for the excretion of an 
excess of calcium. 




















TABLE IV. 
_ Income and Outgo Balances of Trial I, Period I (10 Days). 
y eo ) oo on a a oe 
| | |= | ¢ | al 
: | ‘2 tank a= 
3 = g |= | $8]. | } 
Z = 1518 a | 
: L2i2}e2leisiele 
Oo} - =|else|2ifeé}] ea] & | 6 = Zz 
lbs. | ths. | Ths. | Ibs. | lbs. lbs. | lbs, lbs. lbs. 
305| Milk........ | 7.380.083) 7.35) | 1.57) 0.45) 0.39} 0.02} 1.00 
Urine........| | | | | 2.44) 0.01) 0.01] 0.06] 1.66 
Feces........ | 2.380.76 1.620.32) 9.02) 1.43 0.38) 0.82| 1.76 
Total outgo. .| 9.760.79 8.970. 32) 13.03) 1.89) 0.78) 0.90) 4.42 
Total income, 6.303. 46 2.8411, 03; 7.74, 2.17! 0.54) 0.83) 4.19 
Balance .. . . .|—3.46,2.67 6.130. 1\— 5.29) 0.28 —0.24|—0.07 —0.23 
. | | 
308| Milk........ 5.720.02, 5.70| | 0.78) 0.28} 0.22) 0.03} 0.58 
Urine.......| | | | | 1,80, 0.01) 0.01) 0.06) 1.10 
Feces.......| 1.600.47) 1.120.10| 6.70, 1.20) 0.33) 0.50) 1.17 
Total outgo..| 7.320.49) 6.820.10) 9.28} 1.49, 0.56 0.59) 2.85 
Total income} 4.11)2.22) 1.890.67| 5.26, 1.36) 0.36] 0.51| 2.71 
Balance. . .. .|~3.21)1.73 4.93 0.57|—4. 0.18 0.0) -0.03-0.1 
| | | 
| | | | | } | 
309} Milk. ....... | 7.630.02, 7.61) | 1.24) 0.40) 0.29) 0.03} 0.89 
Urine | | |_| 1.98) 0.03, 0.01) 0.04) 1.43 
Feces......./ 1,880.56, 1.320.16 9.12) 1.51) 0.39) 0.69) 1.46 
Total outgo..| 9.510.58| 8.930.16 12.34, 1.94) 0.69) 0.76 3.78 
Total income) 5.31 2.87] 2.440.87| 6.61) 1.79) 0.47/ 0.67; 3.50 





Balance. .... \-4. 20 2 .29) —6. 490. 71) —5. 73) —0. 15, —0.2 2, —0. 09) — —0.28 





Silage was fed in Period III in order that some free organic 
acid might be introduced into the ration. No appreciable effect 
on the calcium content of the urine of the animals in this trial is 
apparent. The intake of calcium during this period, although 
slightly greater than that of Period I, is low and the balances of 
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calcium do not, as a whole, differ greatly from those of Period I. 
The urinary output of magnesium is increased in this period, 
however, over that of the other periods, while the fecal magnesium 
is less. This would indicate that the free organic acids of the 
ration may have caused a diversion of magnesium from the intes- 


TABLE V. 
Income and Outgo Balance of Trial I, Period II (10 Days). 
































rir | | | | 

z | alieiflals ‘ 

3 | ne ee = 2/1¢ 81% 7 

jen eee ee ee ee ee 
| tbs. | tbs. | tbs. | Ibs. | tbs, | los. | ls. | tbe. | lbs. 

305] Milk........ | 5.46.0.02) 5.44 .22) 0.31 | 0.25 | 0.03 | 0.81 
| Urine.......| | 3.06) 0.01 0.04 | 0.07 | 1.97 
| Feces. .| 1,690.44) 1,250.16 12.84 1.01 | 3.13 | 0.75 | 1.34 
| Total outgo.. | 7 150.46) 6.69.0.16) 18.02) 1.33 | 3.42 | 0.85 | 4.12 
| Total income} 5.80,2.67 3.13)1.39 19.33) 1.58 | 4.92 | 1.01 | 4.83 

| 

Balance. ... .|—1.35)2.21/—3.561.23) 1.31] 0.25 | 1.50 | 0.16 | 0.71 
| ris 

308) Milk........| 4.930. oi 4.92) 0.75) 0.28 | 0.20 | 0.03 | 0.63 
| Urine... a | | | 2.72) 0.01 | 0.03 | 0.08 | 1.28 
| Feces.......| 1.39,0.34! 1.05,0.10} 8.19] 0.81 | 2.77 | 0.58 | 1.08 
| Total outgo. . | 6.320. 35 5 5 a 11.66] 1.10 | 3.00 | 0.69 | 2.99 
| Total income} 4. 87/2. 31 op 16) 14.56) 1.39 | 3.78 | 0.87 | 3.95 
Balance...... Ht. 45)1.96|—3. —m 2.90] 0.29 | 0.78 | 0.18 | 0.96 

309} Milk........ | 6.710. 02} 6.70 1.23] 0.36 | 0.26 | 0.05 | 0.87 
Urine a | 3.88} 0.01 | 0.01 | 0.09 | 1.76 
Feces | 1,610.42) 1,190.13) 13.22) 1.05 | 3.52 | 0.78 | 1.23 
Total outgo. . : 8.32.0.44 7.89/0.13| 18.33) 1.42 | 3.79 | 0.92 | 3.86 
Total income) 6.07/2.86 3.21)1.45 18.01| 1.70 | 4.93 | 1.05 | 4.98 

| | 

Balance... . .|—2.25,2.42 —4.68 1.32|—0.32) 0.28 | 1.14 | 0.13 | 1.12 








tine to the kidneys, due perhaps to a more ready absorption of 
the magnesium salts of these acids. The balances of magnesium 
in this period are not largely affected, and are positive in two 
eases while the balances of Period I, the most comparable in the 
matter of magnesium intake to Period III, are all negative. 

In Period II, high calcium intake was secured by feeding alfalfa 
hay and beet pulp. Where the average calcium intake for the 
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three cows in Periods I and III was 0.46 and 0.72 lb., respec- 
tively, the intake during this period averaged 4.54 lbs. This high 
intake is reflected in the increased excretion in the feces. The 
most significant feature of this period is the positive balances of 
the mineral elements, particularly the relatively high calcium 









































TABLE VI. 
Income and Outgo Balance of Trial I, Period III (10 Days). 

7 l la l l ¥ 
| | |; & ° . I 

| r | ~ = : | a | | | 

Zz oa | é 3 % | 3 | } | 

: (212/38 /sl|21/¢!1e/e 

5 =e |e | 2ie!] ee | & | Oo = Zz 

, ) al = A i. AB es R 

be. | tbe. | Wb “tba. | Bs. | me. | We. | te. | lbs. | lbs 

305) Milk... — 01) 5.83} | 1.30) 0.37) 0.27, 0.04) 0.86 
Urine... aa <i 2.14 0.01) 0.01) 0.19) 1.04 
Feces. ..| 1. eS 75, 0.630. 23, 9.86) 0. 84) 0. 66} 0.54) 1.73 
Total outgo... | 7.520. 76, 6. 160. 23) 13.30) 1.22) 0. 94 0.77) 3.63 
Total income) 6. 043. 04 3.000. 62 9.34) 1.18) 0. 80 0.86) 4.90 
Balance. ....|—1. aslo 25 - -3.1610.301— 3.96|—0. os! 0. 14) 0.09} 1.27 

i | | | | 

308| Milk........ 5.350.01, 5.34) | 0.79 0.29) 0.22} 0.03) 0.66 
Urine | — | | 1.93) 0.01) 0.02| 0.17| 0.83 
Feées | 1.710.65, 1.060.16 6.93, 0.80) 0.64! 0.52) 1.39 
Total outgo..| 7.060.66 6.400.16 9.65) 1.10) 0.88) 0.72) 2.88 
Total income] 4,442.36, 2.090. 51) 7.37| 0.91) 0.60) 3.45 
Balance. . . ..|—2.62/1.70/—4.31/0.35|—2.28|—0.19 -0.9)-0.19 0.57 

| 

| 

309| Milk........ | 7.760.02| 7.75) | 1.39) 0.44 0.33, 0.04) 1.06 
Urine | } | | 2.18 0.01| 0.01] 0.18) 0.90 
Feces . | 1,710.67) 1.040.20, 8.57) 0.82 0.67 0.58) 1.54 
Total outgo. .| 9.470.69| 8.790.20) 12.14 1.27 1.01) 0.80) 3.50 
Total “:— 6.043.084, 3.000.62 8.97, 0.80, 0.86, 4.90 
Balance. ... .|—3. 43.2. 35|—5. 790. 42) —3.17/— fr Ire 0.06) 1.40 








retention as compared with the period immediately preceding it 
and that immediately following it. The balance data for this 10 
day period show that calcium oxide was stored in amounts varying 
from 1.5 to 0.78 lbs. per cow. 

From work done on the calcium metabolism of goats, Hart, 
Steenbock, and Hoppert were led to believe that green plant 
tissue contains an unknown factor which favorably influences 
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calcium assimilation. They also suggest that fresh alfalfa 

hay may contain some of this unknown factor since it was effec- 

tive in increasing calcium retention. The results of this work 

would seem to indicate that either the high calcium content of 
TABLE VII. 


Animals Used in Trial II. 











SEAS oe Oe ee 91 166 187 
| 
EES FS | Jersey. Guernsey. 
Age, yrs.—mos.—days ...........| 12-216 | 7-11-10 9-7-19 
Bs GIR. ewe waserececrcccvinnsl 88 178 
MN cet ne Oca aay 85 
+ 6 





Previous lactations............... 6 





TABLE VIII, 


Feed Consumed in Trial II. 























Cow No. 
Period No. Feed. 

91 166 187 
a he. | We lbs 
I EOE See Cee rere 20 50 50 
EET CTT ree 20 50 50 
FOOTE COR PEELE Coe 60 | 60 60 
SB ia is sinc ens onde nee cviinnnen 500 | 400 500 

| 

Il | NS ee 134 333 33} 
MCL. Sy re waccewtwedbee 133 33} 33} 
0 RE Pepe Seater & 133 334 334 
SEES eRe a are tr Poy er 80 80 80 
} 

Il | Cracked corn..................4. 13} 334 | 334 
PD ce ae 13} 333 334 
yn ae sc alors ney 3d heer 134 334 334 
| heen BN Dicey Ean Se 40 | 40 40 
| a OE Pea, Oe eee 300 | 250 | 300 





the alfalfa, or the possibility of its possessing this unknown sub- 
stance, or both factors were responsible for the favorable bal- 
ances of calcium. In any instance, the practice of using alfalfa, 
or some such calcium-rich legume in the dairy ration would seem 
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TABLE IX. 
Yields of Milk, Feces, and Urine and Average Live Weights in Trial II. 
Period No. | Cow No. Milk. | Feces. | Urine. —— 
Ibs | lbs. a 
I 91 | 220.5 247.5 | 951 
| 166 146.4 | 275.0 | 243.0 | 990 
| 187 181.2 | 426.5 | 357.0 | 953 
| | } | 
m | a 236.0 155.0 | 985 
166 119.1 | 340.0 155.0 | 974 
| 187 | 99.0 | 494.0 | 173.0 963 
m | 9 | 402.0 160.0 | 1,062 
| 166 125.3 445.0 113.0 | 1, 030 
187 / 101.3 | 646.0 | 103.0 1, 000 
TABLE X. 
Ash Balance of Trial II, Periods I, II, and III. 
Period No............ I II III 
Se ee 
= | fo) ° ~ ° 6 ° < 
a $/3/8/2)| 8 | § £| 6 |e 
lbs lbs. | lbs lbs. | bs | lbs. | Ibe. | ibs. | its. 
91| Milk........ | 
| Urine.......| 0.11] 0.02) 0.08) 0.10} 0.01 0.02)0.06) 0.01 0.08 
Feces.......| 1.17; 2.29) 0.75) 0.54) 0.83 0.57/1.26 1.730.92 
| Total outgo.; 1.28) 2.31) 0.79} 0.64 0.84 0.59/1.31) 1.740.95 
| Total ‘om 1.23| 1.57] 0.83) 1.06] 0.46) 0.50/1.33 0.90)1.02 
; Balance . ; ‘eee a 0.04 0.42)—0. 38|— 0. 09/0. 02 —0.840.07 
| | 
66) Milk........ 0.13) 0.32) 0.03) 0.11) 0.29) 0.020. 12 0.28 0.03 
m| Urine.......] 0.01] 0.00} 0.10} 0.01) 0.00) 0.01/0.01) 0.020.02 
| Fetes.......| 1.93) 2.48) 0.85) 1.63 0.78) 0. 78)1.96) 0.38.0. 93 
Total outgo..| 2.07) 2.80) 0.98) 1.75) 1.07) 0.81/2.09 1. 68,0. 98 
| Total ineome| 2.26, 1.67, 1.19) 2.10) 0.60, 0.922.30) 0.95)1.34 
| j 
| Balance. .... 0.19|—0.13) 0.21) 0.35/—0.47| 0.11,0.21|—0.730.36 
| | 
187 aa 0.17; 0.42) 0.04; 0.10) 0.20 o.cale.18 0.26 0.02 
Urine.......| 0.02} 0.01) 0.18) 0.00) 0.01 0.010.01 0.02.0. 11 
Feces.......| 2.26) 2.52) 1.07) 2.17) 0.79) 0.842.13 1.55)1.28 
| Total outgo..| 2.45) 2.95) 1.29) 2.27) 1.00) 0.872.24 1.83,1.36 
| Total income} 2.30) 1.69) 1.23) 2.10) 0.61 0.058. 97 1.081.468 
| Balance... ... 0.15 1.26 —0.06/—0.17|—0.39} 0.05.0. 13|—0.77,0.08 
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to be amply supported. In addition, the results of this trial 
would also tend to indicate that the fat in the ration and the 
presence of free organic acid have no influence on calcium metab- 


olism. 
Trial II. 


In the second trial conditions were somewhat similar to those 
in Trial I though different animals were used and the feeds were 
not quite the same. The animals used are given in Table VII 

TABLE XI. 
Nitrogen Balance of Trial II. 

















Con 08 | | Period No. 
ow No. | ——— 
I | II Ill 
ds GPR EES Ot. 
RR een aee | 2.15 | 1.04 | 1.41 
RE eae | 1.10 | 0.78 | 1.37 
ET ee re | 3.25 | 1.82 2.78 
Rs sioitnsinnnandnennhsen | 3.00 1.76 2.78 
GED Rte rr err cern | -0.25 | 0.06 
166 EE Cee aeerk Ae eet Se 0.83 0.70 0.83 
EES oe ore | 1.80 2.23 1.60 
NEE ad oe SR ea MRT oe. | 0.99 0.88 1.29 
OR re 3.62 3.81 3.72 
IDS 65.0 0 oko dlwceseosen 4.15 3.68 4.48 
I aiid kon cei uac un cena | 0.53 | —0.13 0.76 
SN oisnl i dadiuahovdasdvneal | 0.98 | 0.60 | 0.64 
SE Ur Pear eer ery Oe 3.21 | 2.89 1.69 
| ES eae MAY eee! , a 1.88 2.52 
EE er oe mene 6.32 | 5.37 | 4.85 
MMIII. 555 dices cediccccas | 4.24 | 3.68 | 4.69 
Balance... ........9:+++eeeee| —2.08 | -1.69. —0.16 





and, where necessary, the data are calculated to November 18, 
1919, the day on which the trial started. Cow 91 was dry and 
barren throughout the trial. 

The feeds consumed in each of the three experimental periods 
in Trial II are listed in Table VIII, while the yields of milk, feces, 
and urine and the average live weights of the animals for each 
period are given in Table IX. 
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The balance data are presented in the same form as in the 
previous trial, but only the lime, magnesia, and phosphoric acid 
have been considered (Table X). The nitrogen balances are 
given separately in Table XI. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 


In Trial II, Period I corresponds to Period II in Trial I, in that 
it is the period of high calcium intake, while Periods II and III 
of Trial II correspond to Periods I and III of Trial I. However, 
it is found that throughout Trial II negative balances of calcium 
are found in every case, while those for magnesium and phosphoric 
acid are very variable. It is especially noticeable in this case 
that during high calcium intake the greatest negative calcium 
balances were found.. This may have been due to the lack of 
the hypothetica! substance already mentioned as aiding calcium 
storage. The alfalfa hay used in the second trial was 1} years 
of age, and the substance aiding in the calcium assimilation, if 
present when the hay was fresh, may have been destroyed during 
the storage.? 

SUMMARY. 


1. It has been demonstrated in two metabolism trials that 
the fat content of the ration and the loss of calcium as insoluble 
soaps in the feces, are not important factors in the calcium bal- 
ance of dairy cows. 


2 Since the above was written, Hart and his associates have published 
(Hart, E. B., Steenbock, H., Hoppert, C. A., and Humphrey, G. C., J. Biol. 
Chem., 1922, liii, 21) evidence secured with liberally milking cows showing 
that it was possible to maintain a positive calcium balance with dry alfalfa 
hay, corn silage, and a grain mixture. The hay was of excellent quality, 
having been cured under caps. On the other hand the use of an alfalfa hay 
cured in the windrow with exposure to air and light for 4 days failed to 
bring about calcium equilibrium in a later &xperiment as reported in another 
paper (Hart, E. B., Steenbock, H., Hoppert, C. A., Bethke, R. M., and 
Humphrey, G. C., J. Biol. Chem., 1922, liv, 75) in which the authors state: 
“These differences in effect of the two alfalfa hays may be attributed to a 
difference in the degree of destruction during the curing process of the vita- 
mine assisting calcium assimilation.’? And, in more recently published 
metabolism experiments on women, Bogert and Trail (Bogert, L. J., 
and Trail, R. K., J. Biol. Chem., 1922, liv, 387) obtained results which 
“suggest some influence of the vitamine content of the diet upon calcium 
assimilation.” 
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2. In the trials here reported the acids of corn silage seemed to 
have no influence on the calcium balance. 

3. A positive calcium balance was obtained in one period where 
good alfalfa hay of the previous season’s crop was used, but 
when alfalfa hay 14 years old was used, the calcium balance was 
negative even with a dry cow. This is in harmony with the 
theory of the presence of a vitamine in green leaves influencing 
calcium assimilation, which is destroyed with age or improper 
curing. 

4. In every case where alfalfa hay was not fed a negative cal- 
cium balance was found. 


Our thanks are due Professor A. R. Lamb for his suggestions 
and criticism of the manuscript for this paper. 
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DOES THE CHICK REQUIRE THE FAT-SOLUBLE 
VITAMINS? 


By A. D. EMMETT anv GAIL PEACOCK. 


(From the Medical Research Laboratories, Parke, Davis and Comyany, 
Detroit.) 


(Received for publication, April 2, 1923.) 


Sugiura and Benedict (1) in reporting some interesting results 
respecting the nutritional requirements of pigeons, state:*‘. 
fat-soluble vitamine is not essential in any stage of avian nutrition.” 
They base this broad conclusion upon their work with squabs 
and pigeons—apparently drawing the somewhat natural in- 
ference that the vitamin requirements of all avian species are 
the same. 

In the present paper, we wish to put forth data to substantiate 
in particular the assertion made by us (2): “Continuing the 
study of comparing the chick with the rat and the pigeon, the 
findings relative to the fat-soluble vitamins indicate, in the case 
of the White Leghorn breed, that it is fairly suitable for test 
purposes. Jn marked contrast with the pigeon, the fat-soluble 
vitamin requirements of the chick are very much greater.” 

Our studies related to: (a) comparison of the rate of growth of 
baby chicks in confinement, fed on synthetic rations that were 
complete and deficient in the vitamins A and B; (b) the physio- 
logical effects produced by feeding the vitamin deficient diets; 
(c) the results obtained by treating the pathological chicks with 
definite amounts of preparations, rich in the particular vitamin 
required; and (d) a comparison of the vitamin requirements of 
young chicks with those of young rats and pigeons (not squabs). 
No attempt was made to follow the problem through to the 
stage of hatching the eggs as Sugiura and Benedict did. 


Several investigators have used the chicken in nutrition studies under 
laboratory conditions. In some cases, they have not met with success. 
The difficulties seem to pertain in the main to the question of the proper 
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adjustment of roughage (3), protein (4), mineral salts, and vitamins. 
Furthermore, it is well recognized in the poultry industry that sanitation 
and control of temperature are of prime importance, especially with baby 
chicks. It is also imperative that the eggs used in incubating come from 
stock that has never been infected with diarrhea. 

In respect to the vitamins, Hart, Halpin, and Steenbock (5) in 1917 
found that pullets fed a mixture of corn and wheat meal did better when 
it was supplemented with a salt mixture, protein, and 2 per cent butter 
fat, to furnish fat-soluble vitamin A. Later (6), in 1922, these authors 
reported that the presence of the fat-soluble vitamins such as occur in 
cod liver oil, are essential to the proper development of the baby chick. 
They found that absence of these vitamins in the diets was chiefly re- 
sponsible for leg weakness or rickets. It was also reported that the require- 
ments of the chicks for the fat-soluble vitamin is comparatively larger 
than that of the rat, during the early period of growth. 

Voegtlin and Myers (7) reported in 1918, data which showed that the 
presence or absence of 5 per cent of butter fat in the ration of squabs had 
a decisive effect in determining whether the squabs would mature or not. 
Hughes (8) fed chickens over a period of 6 months and stated that those 
fed a low fat-soluble vitamin ration were more suceptible to infection. 
Later, he reported that on a low fat-soluble vitamin ration the eggs from 
these hens were in turn lower in this vitamin than those from the normal 
controls. 

Wilkins and Dutcher (9), in feeding white rice to cockerels, observed 
three cases of an eye condition which was corrected by feeding 1 gm. of 
butter. These authors later (10) raised the question as to the value of 
the fat-soluble vitamin in reporting their observations on the weight of 
the testes of cockerels. They found that when fresh green alfalfa was 
added to the rice diet it corrected the atrophy of the testes. Whether 
this was due to either of the vitamins A or B, or both, which alfalfa con- 
tains, could not be answered. 

Guerrero and Concepcion (11) observed, in feeding fowl white rice, 
that some of them developed xerophthalmia between the 7th and 79th days. 
They concluded that rice is not only lacking in vitamin B but also in the 
fat-soluble A. Plimmer and Rosedale (12) studied the vitamin require- 
ments of baby chicks. They supplied the vitamins A, B, and C. Their 
conclusion was that the vitamin B was more essential than vitamins A 
and C. In fact, according to their data, leg weakness appeared to be due 
to vitamin B deficiency. Further, the vitamin B requirements varied 
directly with the increased amount of carbohydrates and fat. Nelson, 
Lamb, and Heller (13) reported that the vitamin A requirements of the 
rabbit were greater than those of rats or pigs. They were not able to 
make any definite statement regarding the vitamin needs of chickens 
other than that they were ‘‘hampered considerably in working with younger 
chicks due to the development of leg-weakness, which appears to be a 
general symptom of malnutrition in chickens.”’ 
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In the light of our study and that of Hart, Halpin, and Steenbock 
(5, 6), leg weakness is an indication of fat-soluble A vitamin insufficiency. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


We used throughout the White Leghorn breed of chick. The 
series of tests on the chicks were carried out between September, 
1921 and September, 1922. In the beginning, we incubated the 
eggs. Later, we decided more uniform results would be obtained 
if we purchased day old chicks from an expert who would guarantee 
us select birds. The chicks were placed in suitable quarters and 
fed in accord with the best methods of practical procedure for 
2 to 3 weeks. They were then transported to the laboratory, 
marked, weighed, and divided into representative groups for 
the nutrition trials. The all metal cages, provided with removal 
bottoms, were 24 & 24 X 24 inches. The floor was covered with 
pine shavings which served also for part of the roughage. Char- 
coal, grits, oyster shell, and tap water were always present. The 
ration was fed ad libitum. No accurate record could be made of 
the food consumed. The chicks were weighed at least twice 
a week. 

The control synthetic ration consisted of: 


ger euat 
Protein (meat residue).................cccccccccncccccceecs 18.6 
DE Sc cncGaheGiries deaean whet ams eaeWieseeawianse easKeees 3.6 
sp 0 ech kr Ewe PT AREE ATR ORSRHRSRDLASE ESS ORERSS 3.4 
NO sina arn sia hee ores ae ewe os ea weeinenwaniee sae ee 36.1 
NN ccc a ciaulitawd +i Gebna baka anksdawxsareasadnesaes 24.6 
Cymatie Bier (FOURS). 6 oon. cca ccc dc ceccnsccecnesvnccsee 5.0 
ON 8 Sel a Fs i Ce wnat hin MN gile ae RNa SEE 5.0 
I TN noc cend estar awvad oon enneedebesawesaxeen 2.5 

” Dm TE bsieasadcndaandeeewenaereadnoesenseeoreess 1.2 


The deficient synthetic rations were exactly the same as the 
complete ration excepting that one of the vitamin extracts was 
withdrawn as conditions demanded, and an equivalent amount 
of starch added in place of it. White rice was also used in several 
cases as the diet. 

The salt mixture was the same as that recommended by Mc- 
Collum, Simmonds, and Pitz (14) for rats, No. 185. The meat 
residue represented the portion of chopped lean beef left after 
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thorough extraction with hot water and alcohol. Osborne and 
Mendel (15) have shown that such a product is adequate for 
growth as a source of protein. However, we took the precaution 
to add a small amount of vitamin-free peptone. Besides, the 
roughage furnished by the shavings, 5 per cent of thoroughly 
exhausted alfalfa meal was used. To supply vitamins A and B 
snecial extracts of alfalfa and wheat germ, respectively, were 
employed. The vitamin C used was furnished by a potent tomato 
extract. 

In preparing these rations, water was added to the mixed 
ingredients to make a thick mass. This was then passed through 
a coarse sieve and dried. By “granulating” the rations in this 
way, they were rendered comparable with the physical condition 
and coarseness of regular chick feeds. 


DISCUSSION. 


Comparison of Baby Chicks on Synthetic Rations—In Charts 1 
to 5, the variations in the rate of growth of baby chicks are shown 
graphically. It will be seen that, as far as the vitamins are 
concerned, the effects produced were as follows: the most evident 
and rapid cessation of growth was with the no vitamin group 
(Chart 5); after this the vitamin B deficiency chicks (Chart 2) 
were affected; followed by the group lacking the fat-soluble A 
vitamin (Chart 3). It is to be observed that practically normal 
growth was obtained with the control vitamins A and B ration 
(Chart 1), and that the addition or absence of vitamin C had 
little or no influence. That is to say, during the early stages of 
the growth of the chick, the vitamin C (Chart 4), contrary to 
the notion of most feeders, was not essential. Whether its pres- 
ence is needed later, is not evident from these data. 

Physiological Effects Produced by the Deficient Rations.—In 
Tables I to V are presented data showing the comparative effects 
resulting from feeding young chicks rations that were improperly 
balanced from the standpoint of vitamins. In Table I, the results 
indicate that these 84 chicks, when fed the control synthetic 
diet, manifested none of the symptoms associated with those 
diseases which are ascribed to vitamin deficiency in other small 
animals like the pigeon, rat, dog, or rabbit—such as beri-beri or 
polyneuritis, ophthalmia (xerophthalmia, xerosis, etc.), or leg 
weakness and rickets. 
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So is called to the fact that no vitamin C was present. 
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In the absence of vitamin B, Table I, 91 per cent of the 125 
young chicks manifested beri-beri in varying degrees. This 
was evidenced by a cessation of growth, drooping of the wings, 
ruffled feathers, and general weakness. In many cases, the 
typical retraction of the head and paralysis were manifested. 
Death often occurred following the polyneuritic spasms in the 
case of baby chicks. In no instance did the animals on the 
vitamin B deficient diet show a typical case of ophthalmia or any 
rickets. The presence of urates was evidenced in 16 cases out of 
the 67 autopsied. Reference will again be made to this finding. 

















CHART 2. CHART 3. 


‘wart 2. The synthetic ration lacked vitamin B. At the point x all 
hey gained and came 


~ 


the surviving chicks were treated. Thereafter 1 
back to normal. 

Cuart 3. Group S84. The synthetic ration lacked the fat-soluble vita- 
mins. The chicks grew for a longer time before making the critical drop 
in weight, than did those on the vitamin 4 deficient diet. 


When the fat-soluble vitamin A was withdrawn from the 
ration, it will be seen, Table IIT, that of the 185 cases reported 
83 per cent were affected with an ophthalmic condition similar 
to that which occurs in rats, rabbits, and dogs when fed a like 
dict. The fact that the chicks were of different ages and hatchings, 
makes these findings more significant from the standpoint of 
undernutrition and infection. Further, it will be observed that 
the onset of the pathology became evident at varying times. For 
example, in Group AD 2, of the 37 chicks, the range in time 
varied from 14 to 62 days. There was no definite uniformity 
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as to when the condition occurred, except in the case of baby 
chicks. Here we found, in the instances where the tests began 
with chicks 10 to 14 days old that the effect of the deficiency was 
so pronounced that they died within a week or 10 days—often 


Gm. 





” 109 9 
Ge 
Rn > 
Days 0 Days 0 8 
Cuart 4. Cuart 5. 


Cuart 4. In this experiment the chicks which were from the same 
hatch as those in Chart 1, were given an additional amount of a potent 
vitamin C extract which was more than sufficient to prevent scurvy in 
guinea pigs. This extra vitamin had no effect in stimulating the growth 
or activity of the chicks. 


Ration 7461. 


per cent 

Te CEE OP TTT OOO T ETE OUT ET ETT ETO TET: 18.6 
Peptone.............. (oe whekRamewak bien ieee he keen easen 3.6 
Salt mixture 185.000.000.000. cc ccc cee cece eet eee eaee 3.4 
cake ewes nan he nha LOMAS KaE RAE Senex haw aw ees 36.1 
IN rah gta: hngrnvh ca aon 4 ie RAW we Tak hc A a a eee 24.6 
errr ee ee MAgeebedoasbarcundbawcessewaeeerwie 5.0 
Roughage....... pee ien ceed a yeh eeawEGes cams Eeeaawe Leen eeeek 5.0 
ViROMNIN A OREPAEE.....5.. o.oo nc ccc ccccsccecccccseesvaseeetecese 1.2 
- B MY og creduwnwaew aioe ain Wie eea ena e tt eteuaiied 25 


ia C “(separate treatment). 


Cuart 5. Group 91. Ration contained no vitamins. 


before the eye condition became very manifest. In other words, 
the occurrence of the ophthalmia was apparently influenced by 
the degree of lowered resistance that was brought about by the 
absence of the vitamin A. 
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In the case of the autopsies, it is of special interest to note the 
high percentage of incidences of urates. Beach (16) refers to a 
disease in poultry resembling roup and describes exactly what 
we have found with respect to the eyes, kidneys, and urates. 
He says, as to the urates: “They (kidneys) are usually very 

TABLE I. 
Complete Synthetic Diet (Control), Fed to Chicks. 







































































oro” | Rot ge. | a — Rickets. | Beri-beri. Urates. | Deaths. 
= — | | 
| days gm. | | 
CA6), 57 24 | 118 None. | None. | None. | None. | None. 
cB2| 17 | 32 3 | « | « «“ « | 9 
cc1| 6 | 39 | 358 “« | « « | « | None. 
CD 1 | 4 46 293 | “ “ | “ | “ | “ 
TABLE II. 
Vitamin B Deficient Diet, Fed to Chicks. 
| g | 3 Beri-beri. | ¢ Urates 
6s 6| 63 iT es oC 
4 i=. 5 me 3 A | 
2 | -ilgis| | 3/2$| 3 | 8 | 33/8 
6. | 2 $) 3 lie) 4]2 z*| 8 | 2° | 88] 6 
| } | pe ne 
days | om | pan | | | pa 
BA 6| 58/ 24/112] 15| 37] 52| 90 | None.*| 45 | 11 | 24 
BB 5 | 37) 31/135/ 24) 10) 34) 92) “ | 9 | 1) i 
BC 1/ 19) 34/150} 11! 8) 19/100) “ | 13 | 4/30 
BD1/ 11| 39/325; 3| 6) 9) 82) “ | None. | | 
Total..| 125] | | 63/| 61/114] 91| None.*| 67 | 16| 24 


! 





* One chick had one bad eye. Local treatment did not correct the con- 
dition. 2 days after putting it on a balanced diet, the chick died; cause 
unknown. 


pale and marked with a network of very fine white lines which are 
urate-filled tubules. We also frequently find a deposit of white 
material, probably urates, on the liver, heart and other organs.” 

The number of cases of rickets was relatively small in chicks 
that were started after they were 3 ‘weeks old. Under this age, 
we had a high percentage with weak legs, even though they 
appeared thrifty at the time of beginning to feed the faulty 
vitamin ration. 
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Vitamin A Deficient Diet, Fed to Chicks. 
| Ophthalmia. Urates. | 
gj é | 5 senaneinbenacell 
; | =| 2 | E 
. 123i 3 | 2/3 | 2 |. g 
eis} ja] /2/2/2;8) 21s eligi ela 
2 isc /l|B8lgisci Bilelisci/3i 2 i/slszigalsi sis 
GO |42)/</ 5/4/68 /4/2/0/ & |<) a/2/e a |e 
een one — — > - —— —— a jo § a —— 
| | pe per | | | per | 
| daus| gm pd | | = nat | | | | | cont | 
AA 5 | 41 | 24 | 121) 22) 51 | 15 | 12 | 80 10-25) 26) 1 | 21 |22 | 85 | 
AB 3 | 23 | 29 | 153) 20! 87 | 17 | 12 | 70 |12-17| 1 1/1 100 | 
AC 2 | 14/ 35 | 158) 13, 93 | 11 | 7 | 64) 922) 7) | 6/6) 86 | 
AD 2 | 37 | 39 | 251| 34/ 92 | 30 | 14 | 47 |14-62/ 11) 4| 4/81/73] 13 
AE 2 | 28 | 47 | 252) 26) 93 | 20| 9 | 45 |10-40' 10 2| 7/9/90) 
AF1| 5| | 423, 5100| 4/ 1/ 25 {1824} 4) 2| 1/3] 75 | 
AG1| 4/77 | 433} 4100/ 2) 1|50/ 10) 3 1] 1/2) 67) 
AH1/|24| | 536 21/ 87| 20| 4/| 20 |11-57\ 14, 4| 4/8/57] 3 
AI 1} 4| 652 4100 | 3| 2/67 12-17) 1) =| 1\1100/ 2 
AJ 1) 5} | 767, 4 80) 4) 1 | 25) | 3 4] 11|50] 2 
Total.. 185 | 153 82.7|126 | 63 | 50 | 9-62\ 79] 15 | 46 '61 | 77 20 
| ! ! | | | \ 
TABLE IV. 
Vitamins A and B Deficient Diet (Rice), Fed to Chicks. 
—— : ) 
| Beri-beri. a yal Rickets. —_ Urates. 
- | a 
| 3 ; + ee ‘ 
z |3| ay Tel Tal | :| |i 
es |e} ia] [8] _/&]./8 gp) e| gl]: 
g Sl1S8lBisl/silsilsisisi/s/3/8/38/58 
oe ee ee 
| pony 2er oe er = a we 
| ee gm. p nett cont | cent | | pn 
RA1 | 4 | 56 | 180) 3 | 75 1 | 25 | | 3/ 2] 1] 1] 100 
RB1 | 5 | 63 | 252) 4 | 80 1 | 20 | 1 1} 1/ 100 
RC1 | 6| 70/299, 3 | 50 2 | 33 | 2| 2] 3] 2] 66 
RD3 | 15 = 5 | 33/13/86 | 3/20) 14) 3/10] 6] 60 
RE 2 | 10 660, 5/50) 4/40) 1/10/ 8| 5| 3/ 2] 66 
= | — | — | — | | — | — | — | — | — | — | — 
Total... .| 40 | | 20 | 50 | 21 | 52| 4 | 10 | 28 | 12/18/12| 66 
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Again, it should be noted that none of the chicks on this diet 
had beri-beri or polyneuritis, but they showed symptoms which 
were specific and characteristic of the vitamin A deficiency. 
This point is brought out more clearly perhaps in Table IV where 
white milled rice was fed. This being deficient in both vitamins 
A and B, we should expect to have the occurrence of beri-beri 
(polyneuritis), ophthalmia, and the evidence of urates. Such 
was the case, the number of incidences varying with the par- 
ticular condition, requirements, and idiosynerasies of various 
animals. Thus, in Table II, on the vitamin B minus diet, it 
will be recalled that 24 per cent of the 67 chicks autopsied showed 
urates. The explanation for this would be that the food con- 


TABLE V. 
Summary of Influence of Deficient Vitamin Diets on Chicks. 








ie Beri-beri. Ophthalmia. Urates. 
Total 
Diet deficient in. No. of ama : . 
. ra on Jor. Jor. 
chicks No Per- No. |. Per No. Per 
centage. centage. centage. 
per cent per cent per cent 
Vitamin A.................| 185 | 153 83 79 77 
= Ff 114 91 None. 16 24 
” A and B..........| 40 | 20 50 21 52 18 66 
Complete..................| 84 |None. None. None. 








sumption of some of the chicks was so low that there was not 
quite enough vitamin A to prevent the disturbance which resulted 
in the accumulation of the urates, yet there was sufficient to 
retard the onset of the macroscopic appearances of ophthalmia. 

Alleviation of Ophthalmia with Vitamin A.—In Table ITI, 
126 cases of ophthalmia were treated orally and of these 63, or 
50 per cent were cured. In many of those that did not respond 
the disease was too far advanced, while in others the eyes would 
probably have cleared up if we had given the proper dosage for 
the particular stage of the disease. The fact remains, however, 
that by simply furnishing the animal with the type of vitamin 
that we arbitrarily withheld from the diet, an appreciable number 
of chicks were cured, without any changes in the method of 
feeding, housing, or handling. 
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‘iet TABLE VI. 
ich Ophthalmia in Chicks, Cured by Oral Treatment. 
cy. 6 | 2 | Chicks treated. | 
ere . | a | a Description of treatment used. 
ne oe | 2 in 
ins 3 | 43 | No. | Chick No. | 
eri A oF |. Soe i _—— 
ich gm. | | 
ar- 8082 0.2 | 3 74, 75, 134 Aleohol-acetone extract of 
; | | alfalfa. 
US | 
: 2 |0.1 2 | 192, 224 | Aleohol-acetone extract of 
it | alfalfa. 
red 7672 (0.2 5 | 88, 89, 91, 108, 111 | Aleohol-acetone extract of 
on- | senna. 
7942 0.1 | 2 | 90, 102 | Acetone extract of alfalfa. 
8172 0.1 | 1 | 99 | Alcoholic potash saponifica- 
tion, then ether extract of 
alfalfa. 
8172 0.05 | 2 | 115, 116 Alcoholic potash saponifica- 
; tion, then ether extract of 
= 
age. alfalfa. 
pa 8542 0.05 | 4 | 147, 151, 152, 153 Alcoholic soda _ saponifica- 
ei tion, then ether extract of 
: alfalfa. 
‘ 8552 0.05 | 2 | 155, 160 Benzine-alcohol extract of 
° | alfalfa. 
9672 0.03 | 2 | 241, 271 Benzine extract of alfalfa. 
: 8562 0.015 2 | 150, 156 | Ether-benzine extract of 
Lot | alfalfa. 
ed ec. | | 
to 9892 3.0 | 1 | 305 | Emulsion of cod liver oil.* 
| 9892 [2.0 | 1 | 285 }  &  & He we 
tT 9642 12.0 | 3 | 144, 154, 200 | “ & Hw 
/ 9642 11.0 | 5 | 222, 227, 247, 248,251 =| «“ < “« “@ “se 
or 22 1.0 | 4 | 154,183 — — | _ «8 @ me 
nd 7552 (2.0 | 5 | 222, 233, 250, 272,294 | ww 
ild 8152 |2.0 | 3 | 139, 196, 213 « 4 & we « ¢ 
- 8152 1.0 | 6 | 112, 133, 213, 215, 221, 228 “we 
“ 9932 |2.0 | 1 | 184 “ oe @ 5 
Ng 9932 |1.0 | 1 | 296 a. oo @& #5 
mm 9932 0.8 | 1 | 236 | Codliver oil.§ 
er 
of Total No. of chicks cured................ 56 
* Metagen emulsion, Parke, Davis and Co. product. 
+ Egg emulsion, Parke, Davis and Co. product. 
t Coco-vitamine, Lilly and Co. product. 
§ Lofoton cod liver oil, Parke, Davis and Co. product. 
= 
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In order to give an idea as to the treatment, some of the results 
are given in Table VI, describing the dosage, kind of material 
used, and the number of the chicks. We cannot state whether 
we used the minimum quantity in any case. However, it is 
evident that the amount (gm.) of extracts was so small that it con- 
tributed nothing of value toward increasing the fat, carbohydrate, 
protein, or energy of the diet. The benefit derived must be 
attributed to the fact that substances used were all high in 
vitamin A. 

The evidence put forth as to the curing of this disease and as 
to the specificity of it, compared with the results obtained with 
vitamin B deficient and the normal control groups, is such that 
there can be little doubt but that we are dealing with a dietary 
condition. We (17) have shown in the case of the rat that such 
a disease is not infectious. 

Beach (16), found that the disease, which he classed as nutri- 
tional roup in poultry, cannot be transmitted. He says: 


“The results of our study of this disease have led to the belief that 
although it frequently affects large numbers in the same flock, it is not of 
an infectious nature, but rather due to some nutritional disturbance. 
This belief was arrived at after failure to transmit the disease from dis- 
eased to healthy birds or to find any species of bacteria which appeared to 
be a causative factor, and success in controlling and reproducing the dis- 
ease by certain methods of feedings.”’ 


From the marked similarity of the findings of Beach and ours, 
we are of the belief that the two conditions are the same and 
that the etiology of nutritional roup is based upon an absence 
or subminimal amount of the fat-soluble vitamins in the ration. 

Comparative Fat-Soluble Vitamin Requirements of the Pigeon, 
Chick, and Rat.—That the pigeon requires vitamin B, needs no 
argument. That its needs for fat-soluble A vitamin are small 
we have abundance of evidence from our studies with some 4,000 
pigeons. Among these cases, we have had birds on polished 
rice for several weeks in our routine testing and none of them 
manifested typical fat-soluble A ophthalmia, or the urates. 
These statements are in marked contrast with those recorded 
where chicks were fed polished rice (Table IV). Further, it has 
been our experience that the decline in weight and the time of 
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the onset of beri-beri were not altered by feeding pigeons a 
synthetic diet deficient in vitamin B by having the vitamin A 
present. (Chart 6.) 

Besides, in feeding pigeons on a complete synthetic diet, 
also on one that lacks the vitamin B, and on polished rice, we 
found that by adding just enough of vitamin B concentrate 
to keep the birds on a maintenance plane, no ophthalmia appeared 
in the rice-fed pigeons (Chart 6). 


Gm. 





160 
E 
‘S120 
3 £ 
= 
» 
80 - 1 
40 
0 ‘ Cc 
Days 0 20 40 60 Days 0 20 40 60 30 
Time ¢ Time 
CuHart 6. Cuart 7. 


Cuart 6. Curve a represents the weight curve of pigeons fed a syn- 
thetic complete ration; Curve b those fed polished rice plus 0.0075 gm. 
daily of vitamin B preparation No. 8441; Curve c those fed a synthetic 
vitamin B deficient ration and then treated with preparation No. 5671; 
Curve d those fed the synthetic vitamin B deficient diet; and Curve e 
those fed polished rice. 


Cuart 7.--- chicks; rats. The rats and chicks in this experiment 
were fed synthetic rations made from the same purified food substances. 
Curve A, normal, with vitamins A and B; Curve B, vitamin A absent; 
Curve C, vitamin B absent. 





These findings are in accord with those of Sugiura and Benedict 
(1); namely, that pigeons have a very low fat-soluble vitamin 
requirement. Whether they need none of this vitamin, as they 
claim, we cannot state from our data. However, as the rat 
requires less of vitamins A and B than the chick (Chart 7), 
and in turn as the pigeon seems to need less fat-soluble A than 
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the rat, if we can compare rice-fed pigeons when supplemented 
with vitamin B with rats on a synthetic vitamin A deficient 
diet (Charts 6 and 7 (18 to 20) it can at least be stated that the 
pigeons require less of this vitamin A than any of the animals 
thus far tested. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


From the foregoing discussion, it may be concluded: 

1. Young chicks require the fat-soluble vitamin A. In its 
absence, the onset of the symptoms of ophthalmia appears and 
unless the diet is properly reinforced, or an oral treatment rich 
in the vitamin is given, death will eventually ensue. This 
ophthalmic condition has no direct relation to the absence of 
vitamin B. 

2. The presence of urates in the tubules, kidneys, and at times 
on the surface of the heart, liver, and spleen is apparently related 
to the deficiency of the fat-soluble vitamins. 

3. The eye condition, resulting from the lack of vitamin A, 
is evidently the same as poultry nutritional roup, described 
by Beach. 

4. The occurrence of leg weakness in chicks fed a fat-soluble 
vitamin-free diet varies inversely with their age. That is, the 
disease is more prevalent in baby chicks 10 to 14 days old than 
in those over 24 days at the beginning of the experiment. 

5. Young chicks and pigeons, like the rat, do not appear to 
require vitamin C. 

6. The vitamin B requirements of young rats is less than that 
of chicks, and in agreement with Hart, Halpin, and Steenbock, 
the vitamin A requirement is also less. 

7. Young and mature pigeons require very little, if any, fat- 
soluble vitamin A. This observation has been confirmed by 
Sugiura and Benedict. Our findings, however, differ from theirs 
in that the fat-soluble vitamin A does play a réle in the nutrition 
of some species of the avian. 


The authors wish to acknowledge the assistance rendered by 
Dr. M. J. Smead, in directing the care of the baby chicks over the 
preliminary feeding period, and also that of Dr. H. Preston 
Hoskins, in checking some of our observations. 
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THE PROPIONIC ACID FERMENTATION OF LACTOSE.* 
By J. M. SHERMAN anp R. H. SHAW. 


(From the Research Laboratories, Dairy Division, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington.) 


(Received for publication, April 24, 1923.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


Propionic acid was one of the early products observed as result- 
ing from bacterial action. Nearly 70 years ago (1854) Strecker 
(1) reported it as resulting from a fermentation of mannitol which 
he had studied, while Pasteur (2?) also found propionic acid as 
one of the products formed in the fermentation of calcium tar- 
trate. As these early observations were not made upon pure 
cultures, it is impossible to draw from them any definite conclu- 
sions concerning the mechanism by which the propionic acid was 
derived, or the organisms were involved. 

In his work on microbie fermentation Fitz (3) devoted consid- 
erable study to the formation of propionic acid. Among these 
he noted fermentations of malic and lactic acids from which pro- 
pionic acid resulted as the chief by-product. From his experi- 
mental data Fitz conceived these fermentations as proceeding 
according to the equations: 


3C,H,O; = 2C;H,.O2 + C.H,.O.2 a 4CO:2 a H,O (1) 
Malic. Propionic. Acetic. 
3C;H;O3 = 2C;H,O2 + C.H,O2 op CO, ad H.0 (2) 


Lactic. Propionic. Acetic. 


After Fitz, no attention was given to propionic acid fermenta- 
tions until 1904 when Jensen (4) discovered this acid to be one 
of the prominent products developed in Emmenthal cheese during 
the curing process. Von Freudenreich and Jensen (5) then suc- 
ceeded in isolating from cheese, bacteria which produced propionic 
and acetic acids from calcium lactate, apparently in accordance 


* Published with the permission of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
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with the formula of Fitz. They also found lactose to undergo a 
propionic fermentation which gave rise to the same end-products. 

Effront (6) has studied the production of propionic acid by the 
fermentation of distillery mash with impure cultures, the propionic 
acid arising in this case through the transformation of nitrogenous 
compounds. This is an entirely different type of fermentation 
from the one in which we are interested, and, so far as the United 
States are concerned, it can have no industrial value. 

Nothing has been done on the commercial possibilities of the 
propionic acid fermentation of carbohydrates and organic acids. 
Since quantitative studies of the action of pure cultures upon 
known and relatively pure substrates are wanting, little is known 
of the mechanism of such fermentations or of the factors which 
influence them. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


In the work here reported we have used for the production of 
propionic acid the organism, designated as Bacter’um acidi pro- 
pionici (d), which is concerned in the production of the character- 
istics peculiar to Swiss cheese (7). From our preliminary ex- 
periments, which were conducted largely to determine the most 
desirable conditions of growth, considerable data have been 
collected which are of value only for purposes of orientation and 
hence will not be reported in detail. Also, the fact that the 
presence of certain other bacteria greatly accelerates the acid 
production of the propionic organism (8) rendered of no practical 
value much of our previous work concerning the formation of 
propionic acid and the factors which influence it in pure culture. 
We shall, therefore, limit the present report to a few experiments 
which indicate the possibilities of the process and which can serve 
as a basis for further and more intensive studies. 

Because of the slow growth and the anaerobic nature of the 
propionic organism, many of the preliminary experiments, in 
which light inoculations were made by the use of a platinum loop, 
gave varying results and in many cases extremely low yields of 
acid. We therefore adopted the practice of using an inoculum 
equal to 1 per cent of the material to be fermented. An incuba- 
tion temperature of 30°C. was used throughout. Volatile acids 
were determined by the original and unmodified method of 
Duclaux. 
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In Table I are given the data obtained in a preliminary experi- 
ment which throws some light on the nature of the organism used, 
its rate of growth, and the mechanism of the process. The un- 
buffered medium used (1 per cent peptone, 2 per cent lactose), 
though obviously of no value for quantity production, served well 
to reveal certain points about the fermentation. 

The extremely slow growth of the organism is strikingly brought 
out in this table. It is seen also that the propionic acid produced 
amounted to nearly twice the quantity of acetic acid. A de- 
termination of the lactose content of the medium at the beginning 
of the experiment and again after 30 days incubation showed that 
the weight of the propionic and acetic acids was 66.56 per cent 
of the weight of the sugar fermented. 


TABLE I, 
Course of the Propionic Fermentation in an Unbuffered Broth. 





Acids produced per 100 cc. of Ratio of mols of 











Period of incu- | H medinm. | propionic to 
bation. | P —_——_—__—— — - mols of 
Propionic. | Acetic. acetic. 
- SS arecnemmaes | = ——— 

days | gm. gm. 
0 | 70 | | 

+ 5.0 | 0.0231 0.0137 | 1.68 

10 | 4.6 | 0.0685 0.0150 | 1.52 

4.2 0.1589 | 0.0843 1.88 


30 





The yield of acids is, of course, greatly increased in the presence 
of a neutralizing substance. For example, in a representative test 
in which the medium consisted of 1 per cent peptone, 2 per cent 
lactose, and 2 per cent calcium carbonate, 0.237 gm. of propionic 
and 0.134 gm. of acetic acid was obtained after 30 days incuba- 
tion. In this case 74.32 per cent of the lactose fermented was 
recovered as propionic and acetic acids. Since on the basis of the 
reaction of Fitz about 77 per cent of the lactose should be accounted 
for by these acids, the figures obtained would indicate the probable 
correctness of his conception of the fermentation. 

Tests which were run to determine the optimum lactose con- 
centration for the organism were disappointing in that it does not 
appear that the rate of the fermentation can be appreciably in- 
creased by increasing the concentration of the sugar (Table II). 
It is interesting to note, however, that the optimum concentration 
appears to be about that which is found in milk whey. 
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TABLE II. 


Influence of Lactose Concentration upon the Yield of the Propionic Organism 
in Pure Culture. 





Volatile acids produced per 100 cc. of medium. 














Lactose. | Incubation time. | Ls = 
Total 0.05 N. Propionic. Acetic. 
per cent days ce. gm. | gm. - 
1 15 3.2 | 
2 15 9.4 
4 15 55.2 | 0.1152 0.0624 
8 15 | 72.0 0.1433 | 0.0810 
16 15 | 60.0 0.1230 0.0693 





In a preliminary paper published elsewhere (8) we reported that 
certain other organisms accelerate the activity of the propionic 
acid bacteria. This has been found to be true of a number of 
bacteria of different types: Streptococcus lactis, Lactobacillus 
casei, Proteus vulgaris, and a number of unidentified organisms, 
some proteolytic in their activities and others belonging to the 
alkali-forming group. Table III shows the effect of two of these 
organisms upon the propionic fermentation. The organism 
designated as No. 45.4 is an unidentified laboratory culture, an 
active alkali producer which does not ferment lactose, probably 


TABLE III. 
Effect of the Associated Growth of Other Bacteria upon the Propionic Organism. 




















| Acid produced per a. 
: Incubation 100 ec. | Molso 
Inoculation. : } ionic to 
time. ees — | inal of 
| Propionic.| Acetic. acetic. 
} wks. gm. | gm. | 
Propionic organism alone........... 5 | 0.2997 | 0.1350 | 1.9 
8 | 0.3589 | 0.1434) 2.1 
12 0.3423 | 0.1365 | 2.1 
Propionic organism + Lactobacillus | 
Sintachkdssset causendaes senses 5 | 1.7949 | 0.6237 | 2.3 
8 1.8256 | 0.8326 1.8 
12 | 2.3720 | 0.9483 | 1.9 
Propionic organism + No. 45.4...... 5 | 0.6951 | 0.2421 2.3 
, < - 1.1846 | 0.2706 | 3.5 


\— 
to 
— 


8519 | 0.1305 | 1 


| = 
or 
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belonging to that group of organic acid-fermenting bacteria of 
which Bacterium ulcaligenes is a well known representative. 

Lactobacillus casei has, on the whole, given the greatest stimu- 
lating action of any of the organisms we have used. The action 
of Culture 45.4 is of interest not alone because of its stimulating 
action upon the propionic organism but also on account of its 
effect upon the ratio of acids resulting from their combined action. 
Although the increased ratio of propionic to acetic acid obtained 
in the above experiment was probably produced too slowly to be 
of practical value, it indicates the possibility of purifying the 
products of the fermentation by biological means. It is hoped 
that this possibility may be dealt with more in detail in a future 
report. 

TABLE IV. 


Effect of the Associated Growth of Lactobacillus casei upon the Fermentation 
of Calcium Lactate by the Propionic Organism. 





Acid produced per 
Incubation | 100 ce. 








Inoculation. | ee 
Propionic. Acetic. 
| days | gm. gm. 
Propionic organism alone................... | 10 | 0.0874 | 0.0477 
. “ + Lactobacillus casei.... 10 | 0.5242 | 0.2961 





Since the propionic organism is an active fermenter of lactates, 
it might be assumed that the increased yield of propionic and 
acetic acids resulting from its growth with Lactobacillus casei is 
due simply to the action of the lactic organism upon the lactose, 
the lactic acid, supposedly, being more available for the propionic 
bacteria. That this explanation is not the correct one is shown by 
the results of the experiment reported in Table IV. In this 
experiment the propionic organism and Lactobacillus casei were 
grown together in a medium composed of 2 per cent calcium 
lactate, 1 per cent peptone, and 0.1 per cent lactose. The small 
addition of lactose was necessary in order to insure a vigorous 
growth of Lactobacillus casei, but the amount used was insufficient 
to have an appreciable effect upon the yield of volatile acids. 

The data given in Table IV, as well as the results obtained with 
non-lactose-fermenting organisms, show clearly that the stimu- 
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lating effect of these bacteria upon the activity of the propionic 
organism is not due to an alteration of the lactose to a more 
available form. 

The rate of the propionic fermentation in pure and mixed 
cultures is indicated by the figures given in Table V. In this 
case only the figures for total volatile acids were determined. 

Our results have indicated that it is possible to produce pro- 
pionic acid from lactose in quantities which might prove of com- 
mercial value (Table III). Although it has been found possible 


TABLE V. 


Rate of Formation of Volatile Acids by the Propionic Organism in Pure and in 
Mixed Cultures. 


0.05 N volatile acids produced per 100 
— ec. of medium. 
Inocu!lation., 








1 week. 2 weeks.) 3 weeks. | 4 weeks. | 5 weeks. 


ee. ce ec, cc. cc. 

Propionic organism alone........... 32 60 72 112 126 
a “ + Lactobacillus 

NG a ae id na ea hid oosare areas 200 | 324 498 693 

Propionic organism + No. 45.4.....) 24 72 120 184 269 


to speed up the reaction by the use of a proper combination of 
cultures (Table V), the slowness of the process makes its practical 
utility doubtful. However, the results thus far obtained indicate 
that a more thorough study of the factors influencing the fer- 
mentation would probably result in information which would 
make possible larger vields and at a greatly increased rate of 


production. 
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THE BLOOD WITH DINITROSALICYLIC ACID. +3 
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(Received for publication, May 7, 1923.) ; ; 

Greenwald and Lewman have recently published a method (1) it 

for the determination of the titratable alkali of the blood. They bk 

use picric acid to precipitate the blood proteins and determine >? 
the excess of picric acid in the filtrate by titrating with 0.01 N : 


alkali, using several different indicators and obtaining sevefal 
different end-points. The free and combined picric acids in the 
filtrate are determined either gravimetrically or by titration with 
titanous chloride. Subtracting the free picric acid from the 
total of free and combined picrie acid gives a measure of the 
titratable alkali of the blood, which is expressed as cubic centi- 
meters of 0.1 N alkali per 100 cc. of blood. Different results 
are obtained when different indicators are used; the results are 
lower with indicators changing color on the alkaline side of 
neutrality. 

The method requires considerable time, for the precipitated 
blood should stand in contact with the picrie acid for 4 hour in 
order to allow complete combination of the acid with the bases 
to take place, and the estimation of picric acid by precipitation 
with nitron (which Greenwald and Lewmen prefer to the titra- 
tion with titanous chloride) requires about 2 hours. If a method 
of this sort is to be extensively used clinically it should be shorter 
and simpler. 

The authors believe that they have achieved this by using 
dinitrosalicylic acid instead of picric acid in the determination. 
Dinitrosalicylic acid was introduced by one of us in 1921 as a 
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reagent for the estimation of sugar in normal and diabetic urine 
(2). Investigation has shown that it is an excellent protein 
precipitant (under suitable conditions it can be used to detect 
1 part of serum albumin in 200,000 parts of water), and a pre- 
liminary report has been made of the use of this acid in the deter- 
mination of blood sugar (3). Dinitrosalicylic acid, unlike picrie 
acid, can be determined colorimetrically. It gives an intense 
red color with ferric chloride, even when only small amounts of 
the acid are present, and this color is directly proportional to the 
amount present if too great an excess of the iron salt is not used, 
These properties of dinitrosalicylic acid indicate that it should 
serve well as a reagent in the determination of titratable alkali 
in the blood, and the authors believe that if this determination 
can be shortened and rendered more convenient, it should be of 
considerable value in the clinical study of acidosis for, as Green- 
wald and Lewman have shown, the amount of titratable alkali 
gives certain information which is not given directly by other 
methods of investigating the condition. In the paper given 
below the use of dinitrosalicylic acid in the determination is 
described. 


Preparation of Reagents. 


8, 5-Dinitrosalicylic Acid—Place 1,000 gm. of pure concen- 
trated sulfuric acid in a 2 liter flask, add 200 gm. of colorless 
concentrated nitric acid, mix, and cool in a pail containing finely 
chopped ice, salt, and water. When the acid mixture has be- 
come well chilled add, a teaspoonful at a time, rotating each 
time, 120 gm. of salicylic acid. The temperature of the reacting 
mass should be kept as low as possible and not allowed to rise 
above 20°C. if a pure product is to be obtained. When all the 
salicylic acid has been added (1 to 2 hours) brush down that which 
has stuck to the neck of the flask, mix well, and pour the whole 
into a large flask or beaker containing 4 to 5 liters of distilled 
water. Mixand cool. When cold filter off crystals on a Buchner 
funnel, using a hardened filter paper. Press down well and 
wash with small quantities of cold water. Dissolve the product 
in boiling water, filter hot, cool, and stir to prevent supersatura- 
tion. Filter and wash as before. Recrystallize once more and 
dry at 100°C. Yield about 140 gm. 
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Dinttrosalicylic Acid Solution.—13.2 gm. are dissolved in hot 
water, cooled, and made up to a volume of 1 liter. 

Titrate exactly 5 cc. of this solution in a large hard glass test- 
tube against 0.01 N sodium hydroxide, using 3 drops of the methyl 
red solution, and matching the end-point against 35 ec. of the 
standard end-point solution described below. Add 1 drop of 
thymolphthalein solution and titrate to the first appearance of 
a green color. 

0.01 N Sodium Hydroxide.—Keep in a well boiled out Jena 
flask fitted with a syphon of hard glass tubing and protected by 
soda-lime tubes. 

Ferric Chloride Solution—An approximately 10 per cent 
solution of ferric chloride free from turbidity was used. 

Ferric Chloride Dinitrosalicylic Standard.—Pipette exactly 
5 ec. of the 1.32 per cent dinitrosalicylic acid into a liter flask, 
add 50 ec. of the ferric chloride, dilute to the mark, and mix. 
This standard will keep for 1 week; on longer standing a pre- 
cipitate forms. 

Methyl Red Solution.—Greenwald and Lewman have prepared 
methyl red according to Clark (4) and have then diluted this 
solution ten times. We have not been able to follow these direc- 
tions exactly as not all of the methyl red would dissolve and the 
solution was not neutral; however, the methyl red solution is 
usable. The directions are: Grind 100 mg. of methyl red .in an 
agate mortar with 7.4 cc. of 0.05 n sodium hydroxide until dis- 
solved and dilute to a volume of 25 cc. This solution is then 
diluted to a volume of 250 ce. It should be filtered. 

Thymolphthalein Solution—Dissolve 1 gm. of thymolphthalein 
in 100 ce. of aleohol and add 0.1 N sodium hydroxide until slightly 
blue. 

Methyl Red Standard End-Point.—5 gm. of citric acid dissolved 
in about 600 ce. of water, 90 cc. of 1.32 per cent dinitrosalicylic 
acid, and 80 drops of the methyl red solution are placed in a 
liter volumetric flask. Sodium hydroxide is added until a satis- 
factory end-point is obtained, and the solution is then diluted 
to volume and mixed. 25 cc. of this solution are placed in a 
large test-tube to control the end-point when 20 cc. of the blood 
filtrate are titrated to methyl red. When 5 ce. of blood filtrate 
are titrated use 6 cc. of the end-point solution and add 1 more 
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drop of methyl red. 0.01 Nn sodium hydroxide is the only one 
of these reagents which must be accurately prepared. Dinitro- 
salicylic acid may be made as described or a satisfactory prep- 
aration may be obtained from Eimer and Amend of New York. 


The Method. 


A. Precipitation.—Place 2 cc. of oxalated blood in a small 
flask. Add 8 ee. of water and mix. Add 10 cc. of 1.32 per cent 
dinitrosalicylic acid with constant rotation and continue rotating 
for 1 minute. Filter into a test-tube. 

B. Determination of Free Dinitrosalicylic Acid.—Pipette 5 ce. 
of the filtrate into a large hard glass test-tube, heat to boiling 
with shaking, boil for 10 to 15 seconds to expel carbon dioxide, 
and cool in running water. Add 1 drop of the methyl red solu- 
tion and titrate with 0.01 N alkali, comparing with the standard 
end-point as described above. The end-point is most easily 
read by looking down through the tube against a white back- 
ground. Add 1 drop of thymolphthalein titrate again. 

C. Determination of Free and Combined Dinitrosalicylic Acid.— 
Pipette 5 cc. of the filtrate into a 100 ec. volumetric flask, add 
5 ec. of the 10 per cent ferric chloride, dilute to volume, mix, and 
compare in colorimeter against standard. 

D. Calculation—Two results will be obtained, one using 
methyl red, the other using thymolphthalein. 

Using methyl] red: 





Reading of standard Ce.0.01NNaOH to _ Value of 
Reading of unknown x neutralize0.5 cc.of free and 
1.32 per cent di- combined 
nitrosalicylic acid dinitro- 
to methyl red. salicylic 
acid. 
Value of free and Ce. 0.01N NaOH to Titratable 
combined’ dinitro- — neutralize 5.0cc.of = alkali in 
salicylic acid. filtrate to methyl 0.5 cc. of 
red. blood ex- 
pressed 


as 0.01 N. 
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Titratable alkali in 20 _ Titratable 

0.5 ec. of blood. ° ~ alkali in 
100 ce. of 
blood ex- 
pressed 
as 0.1 N. 


Using thymolphthalein, substitute titration values with thy- 
molphthalein for titration values with methyl red in the 
above equations. 

When 5 cc. of blood are available it is better to use this amount, 
and to titrate 20 cc. of the filtrate, for the percentage error in- 
volved is decreased in this way. 

There are comparatively few precautions which must be 
observed in carrying out the determination. Greenwald and 
Lewman have shown that the carbon dioxide tension to which 
specimens are exposed previous to analysis does not effect the 
amount of titratable alkali found, and that the methods of draw- 
ing the blood and handling the specimens previous to analysis 
also do not influence the results. We have kept specimens on 
ice for 4 days and have found the same values as were found in 
duplicate samples analyzed immediately after they were taken. 
Determinations made immediately after filtration and upon 
samples of the filtrate which had stood 4 days at room tempera- 
ture also agreed. Large amounts of potassium oxalate inter- 
fere with this determination as they do with the determination 
by the technique described by Greenwald and Lewman, but 
comparison between results upon defibrinated sheep’s blood and 
the same blood to which varying amounts of oxalate had been 
added showed that concentrations of this salt up to five or ten 
times the amount needed to prevent coagulation had no effect 
upon the values found. This agrees with the results of Green- 
wald and Lewman. Table I shows that lactic acid added to 
blood is recovered in a satisfactory manner. Table II shows 
that the same results are obtained when the protein is filtered 
off at once, and when the solution stands 30 minutes before it is 


filtered. The table also illustrates the agreement found between 


duplicate determinations. 
In Table III is given a series of values obtained on human 
bloods from patients suffering from various diseases. In each 
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experiment the clinical diagnosis and the carbon dioxide-com- 
bining capacity of the plasma (determined by the method of 
Van Slyke and Cullen (5)) are given. When other quantitative 
data were available they have been included also. Sugar deter- 
minations were made by the method of Benedict (6), urea deter- 
minations by the method of Van Slyke and Cullen (7), and the 
total nitrogen and creatinine determinations by the method of 
Folin and Wu (8). - 
. TABLE I. 
Titratable Alkali of Sheep’s Blood after Adding Lactic Acid. 





Tenth normal alkali per 100 ec. blood. 














With methyl red. | With thymolphthalein. 
Actual. | Theoretical. | Actual. | Theoretical. 
ce. ~ 6, cc. | ce. 

49.2 36.0 

40.6 40.7 29.6 27.5 
33.0 32.2 21.0 18.6 
26.6 23.6 10.4 | 10.0 

TABLE II. 


Titratable Alkali of Sheep’s Blood as Influenced by Standing with the Reagent. 




















Tenth normal. 
Th - 
Methy] red. phthalera. 
cc. ce. 
Gg EEE ee ee ee ee 45.8 34.8 
45.4 34.8 
igi ies cacedessansvonn 45.4 34.6 
45.2 35.8 





Table ITI shows that the amounts of titratable alkali found 
are roughly parallel to the plasma carbon dioxide-combining 
capacity in untreated cases. The parallelism was also fair 
in the case of diabetes treated with iletin (except for the deter- 
mination on the last day recorded), and the results agreed ap- 
proximately with those found on untreated cases. In the case 
suffering from renal calculus with retention the amounts of titrat- 
able alkali present when alkali therapy was given were, as & 
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rule, relatively higher than were the values of the carbon dioxide- 
combining capacity of the plasma. 
titration to the methyl red and thymolphthalein end-points 
was also greater in this case than in most others studied. The 
authors believe that these findings are due to the retention by 


The difference between the 












































TABLE III. 
| | Titratable base. . - 
Other blood findings 
| Akar | per io ee 0 per 00ee. + 
lreserve.| | 
Date. "C0: | 3 s g 
capac-| — i) Zz Z x , 
| ity. |Z ES : 3 " 
je] ela ele 
1923 = ce. mg. | mg. | mg. | mg. 
Feb 23 42.5 ss 6.4 | 65.1/111 
Mar. 23) 46.5 46.4) 28.4 | 15.4 125 
“ 16) 48.1 42.0) 26.0 334 
Apr. 2| 48.4 42.0, 40.0 | 14.7 
Feb. a 49.0 49.0 36.4 | 9.8 
Mar 31) 50.0 46.0} 36.0 34.4 
“ 23) 50.3 43.2) 34.0 205 
Apr. 11] 51.9 62.0, 32.0 | 130 
“ 12) 51.9 “i 42.0 | 21.7 125 
Mar. 19 53.8 46.0| 43.0 | 7.0 101 
er | 
| | 
“ 10| 55.0 |42.4) 32.4 | 14.7/ 
| | | 
“ 31! 55.1 a 28.0 | 15.4) 36.6 
| 
“ 15) 55.7 eo 38.0 | 14.0 133 
“ 91) 55.7 48.0 36.0 | 11.1 30.3 111 
“ 31! 57.9 38.0) 20.0 | 10.5) 30.3) 133 
“ 93! 59.7 52.0; 40.0 | 9.1! 30.3) 111 
ae | | | 
Apr. 5) 62.5 ~ 32.0 | 108 | 1.9) 145 
| 
“ 4° 65.4 |46.0| 32.0 | 15.4! | | 133 
Mar. 10 67.3 44.4] 35.1 | | 


Remarks. 








Septicemia; 
grene of lung. 
Arteriosclerosis. 
Diabetes. 
Hypertension; 
chronic nephritis. 
Hypertension. 

” (slight). 
Diabetes. 
Psychasthenia. 
Chronic _ nephritis; 

hypertension. 
Arteriosclerosis; 
slight chronic 
nephritis. 
Essential hyperten- 
sion. 
Hypertension; chron- 
ic nephritis. 
Chronie _ nephritis 
(mild); cystitis. 
Hypertension. 


gan- 


Migraine. 
Hypertension; mor- 
phinism. 
Chronic nephritis; 
chronic myocarditis. 
Fatigue. 


Chronic tonsilitis. 
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TABLE tI—Concluded. 





Other blood findings 


Titratable base. 
NaOl per 100 ce. 


0.1 ~ NaOH 
Alka- per 100 ce. to 
line 





reserve. 





Date. |Plasma; — ' Remarks. 
CO: = : = 
| capac-| — Z 'é : 
ity. | 2 ailezis 
5 &E || a 
1923 | mae mg. | mg. | m 
Mar. 10) 10.0 | 5.6:Negative.| 95.9 135) Double renal stone. 
“ 13) 24.2 |26.0 8.0 {119 10.9 Patient received so- 
“ 19) 33.8 166.0, 42.0 | 98 | 9.2) dium __ bicarbonate 
Apr. 2) 43.3 [28.0 2.0 | 65:1 | 8.0 after Mar. 10. 
“ 9} 43.3 |46.0 32.0 | 63.0 | 7.7 


| Diabetes; iletin after 
first determination. 


| 
“ 9) 15.7 |24.0) 10.0 | | 364) 4 p.m. 
18.3 31.0 27.0 | |133}7 “ 
Apr. 10) 21.6 34.0, 22.0 | 216) Before breakfast. 
| 25.5 |27.0) 18.0 | | 111) 5 p.m. 
Apr. 11] 31.3 34.0, 22.0 | 233) Before breakfast. 
“ 12 46.2 44.0) 34.0 |} 222, “ 
“> 14) 72.0 54.0, 34.0 } 145)“ “ 
“ 16 59.8 46.0, 32.0 | 235) “ 
“ 19} 72.9 |46.0| 42.0 | 125, 4 p.m. 
“ 24) 52.8 (28.0, 14.0 | 234' Before breakfast. 





All determinations except the carbon dioxide-combining capacity of the 
plasma were carried out upon the whole blood. Under methyl red is given 
the titration value to the methyl red end-point, and under thymolphthalein 
the titration value to thymolphthalein. Blood for all determinations was 
collected before breakfast except in the cases noted. 


this patient of salts of weak acids. The study of the degree of 
acidosis in this case was made to determine the degree of opera- 
tive risk, and the authors feel that the carbon dioxide-combining 
capacity of the plasma served as a better method for this pur- 
pose than did the determination of the amount of titratable 
alkali present. 

SUMMARY. 


In the paper presented a modification of the Greenwald and 
Lewman method for the determination of titratable alkali of 
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the blood is described. The method is simple and rapid enough 
for use in clinical laboratories. A table of results upon different 
types of cases is given in which a comparison is made between 
the titratable alkali content of the blood and the carbon dioxide- 
combining capacity of the plasma. In general the two methods 
gave results which were roughly parallel, but in a case which 
showed retention and which was receiving alkali therapy the 
amount of titratable alkali was increased by the treatment out 
of proportion to the increase in the carbon dioxide-combining 
capacity of the plasma. 
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THE FATTY ACIDS OF BLOOD PLASMA. 


By W. R. BLOOR. 


(From the Laboratories of Biochemistry of the University of California, 
Berkeley, and the School of Medicine and Dentistry of the 
University of Rochester, Rochester, New York.) 


(Received for publication, May 14, 1923.) 


In the course of work on a method for the determination of 
fatty acids in small amounts of blood plasma (1) certain pe- 
culiarities in the behavior of the fatty acids were noted which 
indicated that there was present in the mixture a considerable 
amount of fatty acids other than the more commonly known ones. 
A review of the literature showed that very little was definitely 
known regarding the nature and properties of the fatty acids of 
blood although considerable work has been done with regard 
to their gross amounts in different animals and under different 
conditions. In diabetic lipemia Fischer (2) found that the fatty 
acids of the blood had an iodine number of 60.6, Neisser and Derlin 
(3) that the fatty acids had a melting point of 35-41°C. and an 
iodine number of 54, and Imrie (4) that the blood fatty acids had 
an iodine number of 73 while those of the heart in the same indi- 
vidual had an iodine number of 132, the kidney 105, and the liver 
104. Boggs and Morris (5), examining the blood of rabbits made 
lipemic by repeated bleeding, found that the fatty acids had an 
iodine number of from 105 to 134. Csonka (6) made a study of 
the fatty acids of normal human blood (whole), separating the 
solid from the liquid fatty acids by utilizing the difference in 
solubility of their lead salts in ether. He found that the liquid 
fatty acids of normal blood amounted to about 48 per cent of the 
total and had an average iodine number of about 87 varying from 
76 to 105, indicating the presence in some cases of liquid acids with 
a higher iodine number than oleic acid. In pathological cases the 
percentage and also the iodine number of the liquid fatty acids 
were generally higher. 
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In view of the gaps in our knowledge regarding the nature and 
properties of these important constituents of blood the following 
study was undertaken. Most of the work wasdone with the blood 
of the sheep, cow, and pig since the blood of these animals was 
available in large amounts, but a few results on dog blood are 
presented. In the case of beef blood each sample analyzed was 
from a separate animal, while the samples from other animals were 
mixed. Attention was confined to plasma, since earlier work on 
lipoids of blood indicated that the lipoid content of the corpuscles 
remained fairly constant and independent of changes in the lipoid 
content of plasma with the single exception of the period of fat 
absorption from the intestine (7 to 9). All blood samples were 
from animals which had had no food for 24 hours. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


In the work described below amounts of fresh blood plasma 
ordinarily of 500 ec. were used and these were treated in general 
as follows: To the blood in a 1 liter Erlenmeyer flask were added 
80 to 100 gm. of stick sodium hydroxide and after solution of the 
hydroxide the mixture was digested at about 90°C. for 8 hours. 
The flasks were loosely stoppered during the digestion. At the end 
of the period the solutions were cooled and made acid to litmus by 
careful addition of concentrated hydrochloric acid. There was 
much evolution of gas—largely hydrogen sulfide—during the 
neutralization with tendency to foam over, especially toward the 
end of the neutralization. After neutrality was reached 10 ce. 
more of the fatty acid were added and the flask was well shaken 
and cooled. The mixture wasthen extracted ina large separatory 
funnel with successive portions (equal volumes) of ether until the 
solvent came away colorless. The extracts were united, washed 
with water to remove the hydrochloric acid, the ether was dis- 
tilled off, and the residue dried for 1 hour at about 90°C. (water 
bath temperature). No effort was made at this time to avoid loss 
of volatile fatty acids which are undoubtedly present, but which 
require a special technique for their examination. To the dried 
residue were added 150 ec. of pentane, the flask was rotated 
to free the lipoid material from the bottom of the flask and to 
allow penetration by the solvent, and the whole allowed to stand 
over night with the flask loosely stoppered. In the morning 
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the solvent containing the fatty acids and cholesterol could 
generally be poured off from the considerable residue but oc- 
casionally must be filtered. The solvent together with washings 
of the residue was transferred quantitatively to a weighed flask, 
the liquid distilled off, and the residue dried for 2 hours on the 
water bath, then cooled,and weighed. This gives the total lipoids 
(A)—fatty acids and unsaponifiable matter, together with certain 
unknown substances which separate later with the fatty acid 
fraction. 

The unsaponifiable fraction (largely cholesterol) was separated 
from the fatty acid fraction as follows: The material in the 
weighed flask was dissolved in successive portions of pentane 
(75 ce. in all) and transferred toaseparatoryfunnel. The material 
generally dissolved readily in the pentane, but occasionally there 
was a slight yellowish residue weighing a few milligrams which 
dissolved in the alkaline alcohol. The flask was then washed 
successively with 75 ec. of 0.1 nN KOH in alcohol and 75 ce. of 
water, both of which were added to the pentane in the separatory 
funnel which was then stoppered and the three liquids were mixed 
by shaking. The pentane separated at the top, carrying with it 
the unsaponifiable portion and leaving the fatty acids in the 
alkaline alcohol-water mixture. After separation and washing 
of the alcohol-water with another portion of pentane, the portions 
of pentane were united in a weighed flask, the solvent was dis- 
tilled off, and the flask with residue dried and weighed as before. 
The residue (D), consisting largely of cholesterol, was generally 
nearly pure white and well crystallized. 

The alcohol-water residue containing the fatty acids was 
rendered slightly acid with hydrochloric acid and shaken out with 
three successive 50 ec. portions of pentane, the portions were 
united in a weighed flask, the pentane was distilled off, and the 
flask dried and weighed, giving the total fatty acids (C). 

For the separation of the solid from the liquid fatty acids the 
method of Twitchell (10) based on the differences in solubility 
of the lead salts of the liquid and solid fatty acids in cold alcohol 
was used. This method was found preferable to the lead-salt- 
ether method not only because it gives as good or better separation 
of known mixtures of fatty acids and because owing to the lesser 
volatility of the aleohol it is more convenient to handle but also 
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because in the case of the fatty acid mixture from blood it allows 
the separation of certain dark colored pitchy substances whose 
lead salts are insoluble in hot or cold alcohol but readily soluble in 
cold ether. The Twitchell method was found to give a good 
separation in all but a few samples of fatty acids from sheep 
plasma. In these cases repeated treatment failed to remove all 
the solid fatty acids, which crystallized out from the liquid residue 
on standing. This is believed to be responsible for the lower 
iodine numbers of the liquid fatty acids from sheep plasma. The 
Twitchell method was applied to the fatty acid residues as follows: 
The fatty acid fraction was dissolved in 20 ec. of hot alcohol and 
added to 20 ec. of a boiling cold-saturated solution of lead acetate 
in alcohol, the flask containing the fatty acids being rinsed out 
with 5 ec. of hot aleohol which was added to the main solution. 
The mixture was kept at the boiling point for 1 minute, allowed 
to cool slowly to room temperature, and let stand over night. In 
the morning the solvent was decanted or filtered on a hardened 
filter paper, from the precipitated material in the flask which was 
then washed twice with cold alcohol, decanting if the precipitate 
allowed or otherwise filtering. The filtrate should give a test for 
lead, otherwise the process must be repeated using more of the 
alcoholic lead acetate solution. The precipitate in the flask was 
then dissolved by boiling with 40 cc. of alcohol containing 0.25 ce. 
of glacial acetic acid and the hot solution, if clear, decanted from 
the pitchy residue and, if not clear, filtered into another flask 
which was then allowed to cool to room temperature and let 
stand over night as before. The undissolved pitchy residue in 
the flask was extracted twice with 5 cc. portions of boiling alcohol 
and these washings were added to the filtrate. Next day the 
liquid was decanted or filtered from the precipitate of lead salts 
which were then washed with cold alcohol and the washings and 
filtrate added to the filtrate of the day before. 

The purified precipitate consisting of the lead salts of the solid 
fatty acids was treated with dilute nitric acid to set free the fatty 
acids which were extracted with ether, the ethereal solution was 
washed once with water, separated, the ethereal solution trans- 
ferred to a weighed flask, the ether evaporated, and the residue 
dried and weighed (F). 
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The combined alcoholic filtrates containing the lead salts of 
the liquid fatty acids were evaporated free of alcohol, warmed 
with dilute hydrochloric acid to set free the fatty acids which were 
then extracted by shaking with pentane, the solvent was filtered 
into a weighed flask, evaporated, and the residue dried and 
weighed, giving the values for the liquid fatty acids (G). 

Determinations of melting point and solidifying point were 
made on the mixed fatty acids before separation and on the solid 
fatty acids. Iodine number determinations were made on the 
liquid fatty acid fraction using the Hanus method. 

The data obtained are presented in Table I, the amounts being 
calculated to 1,000 ce. of blood plasma. 


DISCUSSION. 


Procedure.—As may be seen from the table, the sum (B) of 
the fatty acid and cholesterol (unsaponifiable) fractions was 
almost always lower than the “Total lipoid”’ (A) from which they 
were derived. The difference in some samples may be due in part 
to material in the “total lipoid”’ which did not dissolve on the 
second treatment with pentane, but in most cases solution was 
complete and in those samples where it was not the weight of 
residue did not exceed a few milligrams. The most probable 
source of this difference was the fatty acids of less molecular 
weight which because of their solubility in the alcohol-water 
mixture were not completely extracted by pentane. Since these 
fatty acids were also more or less volatile at the temperature of 
boiling water some would be lost during the processes of drying 
and their loss would reduce the weight not only of the fatty acid 
fraction but also of the original ‘total lipoid.” 

It will also be noted that the sum of the solid and liquid fatty 
acid fractions (E) as found by the Twitchell process was always 
less and in some samples considerably less than the fatty acid 
fraction (C) from which they were derived. The difference was 
due in large part to the presence of a dark colored substance of 
which the lead compound was only slightly soluble in boiling 
alcohol and which was rejected in the scheme of separation used. 
Since this material is readily soluble in cold ether it would be 
included in the liquid fatty acid fraction as determined by the 
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lead-salt-ether method of separation. Some of this pitchy sub- 
stance from sheep plasma was collected, dissolved in ether, freed 
from lead by shaking out with warm dilute hydrochloric acid, and 
an iodine number determination made on it. The value obtained 
was 24. The exclusion of this substance in the Twitchell separa- 
tion may possibly explain the relatively high iodine numbers for 
plasma fatty acids reported in this paper. 

Since the total lipoid (total extract soluble in pentane as ob- 
tained by weight) contained volatile fatty acid the amount of 
which probably varied with the treatment of the sample, another 
value for total lipoid (B), obtained by adding together the weights 
of cholesterol and fatty acid separately determined, was used in the 
calculation ‘“‘Unsaponifiable per cent of total lipoid.” Similarly 
in the calculation ‘Liquid fatty acid per cent of total fatty acid’”’ 
the value (E), found by adding together the fractions of liquid and 
solid fatty acids, was used instead of the total fatty acid as found 
by weight (C) although in this case it may be questioned whether 
the pitchy residue of which the lead salt is insoluble in hot alcohol 
and which makes up the difference between the values (C) and 
(D) should not be included, since it seems likely that it consists of 
fatty acid although of a different type from the others. Its 
amount as shown by the difference in weight between (C) and (D) 
varied greatly, but appeared to be less in the samples from the pig 
than in those from the other animals. 

Melting point determinations on the mixed fatty acids were 
unsatisfactory for the reason that the mixture consisted of crystals 
of the solid fatty acids suspended in liquid fatty acids and the 
melting point was the point of solution of the crystals in the liquid. 
The melting point as given was the lowest temperature at which 
solution would take place. Similarly, the solidifying point was 
the highest temperature at which complete crystallization of the 
solid fatty acids took place. 

As noted above no determinations were made of volatile fatty 
acids nor were special precautions taken to include them or remove 
them from the mixture and the extent to which the volatile fatty 
acids influenced the values obtained is unknown. It is probable 
that the value ‘Total lipoid” includes a certain proportion of 
volatile fatty acids and that the difference between total lipoid by 
weight and total lipoid by addition of the values of unsaponifiable 
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matter and fatty acids may be a rough measure of the volatile 
fatty acid content. 

Iodine Number.—Beyond carrying out the various separations 
and determinations as quickly as possible and protecting the 
solutions from free access of air by stoppering the containers no 
special precaution was taken to avoid oxidation of the unsaturated 
fatty acids. In most of the samples there was to be found in the 
flasks after exposure of the fat to the iodine solution in the iodine 
number determinations varying amounts of a yellowish precipitate 
characterized by its great insolubility in organic solvents. This 
probably represents iodine addition products of the more highly 
unsaturated fatty acids, hexaiodides and possibly octaiodides, 
indicating the presence of some of these acids in the mixture. The 
fact that such high numbers were obtained without special pre- 
cautions to avoid oxidation indicates that these highly unsatu- 
rated acids may not be specially sensitive to oxidation. 

Results —The values for total lipoid show wide variations in 
different species and in individuals of the same species. Pig and 
beef plasma are very similar in their values while those for sheep 
plasma are markedly lower and the few values for dog plasma 
markedly higher than these two. The same may be said of the 
values for unsaponifiable substance. The total ‘‘unsaponifiable 
matter” shows a constant relation to the total lipoid in all species, 
averaging 36 per cent in pig, sheep, and dog, 43 per cent in beef. 
The method of separation tends to give high values for “unsaponi- 
fiable” at the expense of the fatty acids and it would probably be 
a close enough approximation to say that the value for the 
“‘unsaponifiable”’ fraction is one-third of the value for total lipoid 
and one-half that for total fatty acid. 

Very similar results have been obtained for human blood plasma 
by the micro methods (7). Using the average figures, the 
“cholesterol per cent of the total lipoid”’ (cholesterol and fatty 
acid) for both men and women was found to be 37. 

There is also a constant relation between the values for liquid 
and solid fatty acids in all species, the liquid acids averaging 69 
per cent of the total fatty acids in pig and sheep and 73 in 
beef. Since the method of separation of solid and liquid works 
in favor of the liquid fraction the results indicate that the liquid 
fatty acids constitute about two-thirds of the total fatty acid. 
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The iodine numbers of the various samples of liquid fatty acid 
are all relatively high, considerably higher than have been pre- 
viously reported for the fatty acids of blood, but since the data 
in the literature do not apply either to blood plasma or to the 
separated liquid fatty acids from blood plasma the results are 
hardly comparable. 

The constant ratio between solid and liquid fatty acids together 
with the relatively constant iodine number of the liquid fatty acids 
and the constant melting point of the solid fatty acid fraction 
explains the remarkably even melting points of the mixed fatty 
acids of blood plasma. These melted always in the neighborhood 
of but slightly above body temperature and solidified again at a 
temperature almost always slightly below body temperature 
which means that if they were free in the body they would prob- 
ably be liquid. 

The solid fatty acids from the blood plasma of all species have, 
as noted above, very constant melting and solidifying points 
indicating a close similarity in composition. A combined sample 
was found to have an iodine number of 6. For further examina- 
tion, material (lead salt) from many samples was collected, de- 
colorized with blood charcoal, the lead salt recrystallized many 
times from alcohol, and the fatty acids were recovered. The 
purified material had a melting point of 55° (practically the same 
as the raw material—see Table I) and a molecular weight as 
determined by titration in chloroform with standard alcoholic 
alkali of 255 to 260, indicating that it consisted mainly of palmitic 
acid. 

The outstanding features of the data obtained in this paper are: 
(a) the presence in blood plasma of highly unsaturated fatty acids, 
and (b) the constancy of composition of the lipoid mixture of 
blood plasma as shown by: (1) the relative constancy in iodine 
number of the fatty acids in all species, the lower values for sheep 
plasma being probably due to incomplete separation of the solid 
fatty acids, (2) the constancy of relationship of unsaponifiable 
matter to fatty acids and of solid to liquid fatty acids, and (3) 
the constant melting point of the fatty acid mixture and of the solid 
fatty acid fraction. 

For our ideas regarding the significance of the unsaturated 
fatty acids in metabolism we are largely indebted to Leathes (11). 
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It is his belief that desaturation is a necessary preliminary step 
in the utilization of the comparatively stable fatty acids of the 
food or bodily stores by which they are rendered more sensitive 
to later changes, a sensitization rendered necessary by the very 
circumscribed conditions of temperature, reaction, water content, 


ete., characteristic of the living animal body. He was able to 


show that the liver was the main place where desaturation took 
place although unable to exclude the participation in the process 
of other organs like the heart and kidney which are also charac- 
terized by the presence of highly unsaturated fatty acids. The 
desaturated fatty acids are carried from the liver to the active 
organs by the blood and the presence of highly unsaturated fatty 
acids in the blood as found in the present work was to be expected 
if his hypothesis is correct. 

Examination of the lipoid content of the liver and other organs 
under various conditions has shown that the higher the lipoid 
percentage the lower the iodine number (12, 13). As regards 
the samples of blood plasma examined this inverse relation does 
not hold, but if anything the opposite, since in all cases where the 
lipoid was high the iodine number was also high. But the lipoid 
values found are never very high and there is no doubt that when 
there is a large inflow of fat into the blood either from the food 
directly as in alimentary lipemia or less obviously in diabetic 
lipemia the relation would hold as indeed has been shown by 
Imrie for diabetic lipemia (4). 

In view of the function of the blood as a carrier the remarkable 
constancy of composition and of relationship between the lipoid 
constituents as reported above as well as the constancy of com- 
position of the fatty acid mixture calls for comment. The known 
lipoid constituents of the blood are cholesterol, cholesterol esters 
of the fatty acids, phospholipoids of the nature of lecithin, and, at 
times at least, fat. Free and combined cholesterol have been 
shown to bear a constant relationship to each other (14, 15) as 
have also cholesterol and phospholipoid (7, 16). The results of 
the present investigation show that similar constancy of relation- 
ship exists between “unsaponifiable substance’ (mainly choles- 
terol) and total fatty acids and between liquid (unsaturated) 
and solid (saturated) fatty acids also in the nature of fatty acids 
as shown by their constant melting points and iodine numbers. 
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Taken altogether the evidence indicates that the fatty acids in 
(fasting) blood plasma are present in definite compounds of which 
the composition with respect to saturated and unsaturated fatty 
acids is constant and which exist in definitely balanced relation 
to each other. This constancy appears to hold for all species 
and with widely different total lipoid content of the blood. 


SUMMARY. 


The presence of highly unsaturated fatty acids in normal blood 
plasma is shown and its significance discussed. 

The amounts of total lipoid, fatty acid, and unsaponifiable 
matter in blood plasma are variable in different species and to a 
less extent in individuals of the same species, but there is a remark- 
able constancy in the relationships between the fatty acids and 
the unsaponifiable matter and between the solid and liquid fatty 
acids which holds for both individuals and species. The un- 
saponifiable matter is about one-third of the total lipoid and the 
liquid fatty acid is about two-thirds of the total fatty acids in all. 

The fatty acid mixture apparently consists of the same or 
nearly the same constituents in all samples, as shown by the 
closely similar melting point of the mixtures and of the solid 
constituent and the similar iodine numbers of the liquid fraction. 

The evidence indicates that, in agreement with earlier work the 
fatty acids of fasting blood plasma are present in definite com- 
pounds which exist in a definitely balanced relation to each other 
and also that the composition of the compounds with respect to 
saturated and unsaturated fatty acids is quite constant through 
the range of species examined and over a considerable range 
of total lipoid values. 
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AN IMPROVED PROCEDURE FOR METABOLISM 
EXPERIMENTS. 


By GEORGE R. COWGILL. 


(From the Sheffield Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry in Y ale University, 
New Haven.) 


(Received for publication, May 24, 1923.) 
INTRODUCTION. 


There are two general types of metabolism experiments: those 
of relatively short duration covering several periods, each from a 
few days to a week in length; and those carried out over as long a 
period as possible. As examples of the first type we have such 
investigations as the study of the effect of a given substance upon 
the nitrogenous equilibrium, or the study of the ability of the 
animal body to divert urea or other excretory nitrogen for the 
synthesis of special conjugate radicles of interest in intermediary 
metabolism; other examples will doubtless suggest themselves to 
the reader. As illustrations of metabolism experiments extending 
over months rather than days may be cited the investigations of 
Abderhalden and his collaborators into the ability of completely 
digested protein to maintain nitrogenous equilibrium over long 
periods and to replace adequately the intact protein molecule in 
nutrition. Some of Abderhalden’s experiments lasted over a 
period of 74 days. 

Examination of the protocols presented in Abderhalden’s paper 
(1912) discloses the fact that loss of the desire to eat on the part of 
the experimental animals presented quite an obstacle to the com- 
plete success of the experiments. This failure of appetite appeared 
anywhere from the 7th to the 21st day of the experiment, a fact 
that is striking in its similarity to the behavior of our own animals 
which were fed diets adequate in all respects except vitamin B 
(and vitamin C'). Examination of Abderhalden’s diets makes it 


1So far as the writer is aware, no one has demonstrated that the dog 
requires vitamin C; the experience of this laboratory certainly has not 
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appear highly probable that his animals were losing their appetites 
as a result of a lack of vitamin B. Other instances where loss of 
appetite interfered with the successful prosecution of research in 
metabolism experiments might be cited; it is possible that in 
many of these cases, failures, that were attributed to monotony 
of diet and other seemingly more obvious causes, were really due 
to an absence of vitamin B from the diets being fed. Therefore, 
any procedure which serves to prevent loss of the desire to eat 
in experimental animals seems worthy of consideration and 
description. 

Karr (1920) observed a relation between vitamin B and the 
appetite in the dog; the writer’s investigations (1921) have con- 
firmed and extended his findings. Such a relationship is of 
peculiar interest to students of metabolism and, in view of the 
author’s most recent experiments, may be made to render a valu- 
able service by being used to make experimental animals eat dur- 
ing the periods of metabolism experiments. 

In his experiments Karr used as sources of vitamin B, dried 
brewery yeast, dried bakery yeast, a suspension made by squeezing 
canned tomatoes through cheese-cloth, and a crude concentrated 
preparation of this vitamin made from yeast according to the 
directions of Osborne and Wakeman (1919). In addition to con- 
firming his results with dried brewery yeast and tomato juice, 
the present writer found that alcoholic extracts of rice polishings, 
wheat embryo, and navy bean—all of which were demonstrated 
by tests on pigeons to contain vitamin B—were likewise effective 
in restoring the appetite to dogs which had been subsisting on a 
diet lacking this factor. 

While these experiments were being carried on, a commercial 
vitamin B concentrate, prepared from yeast in accordance with the 
main directions of Osborne and Wakeman, became available, this 
material being prepared by Dr. I. F. Harris and marketed under 
the name “Yeast Vitamine Powder (Harris).”? Tests of this 
product for its content of vitamin B, as carried out in this labora- 
tory on young rats by the Osborne and Mendel technique, demon- 


shown this, some of our animals having been fed on a diet lacking this 
accessory for over 200 days without the appearance of any symptoms of 
scurvy whatever. 

2Sold by the Harris Laboratories, Tuckahoe, New York. 
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strated it to be a highly concentrated form of vitamin B; it was 
therefore tested for its appetite-promoting power on dogs by the 
same methods that had been employed in the earlier experiments 
with the other products containing the water-soluble vitamin. 
Such tests gave positive results. Trials with different doses of 
this material showed a quantitative relationship to exist between 
the amount of vitamin B administered by means of this product, 
the size of the animal in terms of the body weight, and the number 
of days over which the appetite was restored. The details of these 
experiments will appear in extenso elsewhere. 

The minimum amount of ‘‘Yeast Vitamine Powder (Harris) ” 
required for the maintenance of appetite in a dog fed in accordance 
with the general conditions set up in my experiments is approx- 
imately 40 mg. per kilo of body weight per day. A more definite 
statement in this regard does not appear to be warranted in view 
of the amount of error encountered in weighing the hygroscopic 
powder and transferring it to a gelatin capsule, the slight dif- 
ferences in vitamin B requirement which may be associated with 
age, or sex, the possible differences of vitamin B content in various 
samples of the commercial product,’ and certain other more or less 
poorly defined factors which may exert an influence on the relation, 
but which cannot easily be controlled—the cestrual cycle for 
example—or which may not be discoverable until more exact 
methods of research in this field are possible. A very safe mini- 
mum dose of this product for students of metabolism to use, in 
view of the above considerations would appear to be 60 mg. per 
kilo of body weight per day. Tests to determine the minimum dose 
of a wheat embryo preparation containing vitamin B and available 
in large quantities are now being made following the sarne method 
employed in ascertaining the minimum dose of this yeast product. 

The new procedure for metabolism experiments which the 
writer has to suggest utilizes his determination of the minimum 
dose for dogs of vitamin B in terms of the “Yeast Vitamine 
Powder (Harris),’”’ when the animal is fed under certain definite 
conditions, together with other observations which have been 
made in the course of his investigations. 


3Personal communication from Dr. A. H. Smith. 
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The New Procedure for Metabolism Experiments. 


The first important principle upon which the new procedure is 
based is that the diet for the dog shall consist of a mixture of isolated 
food substances which, when fed, will supply the body with every- 
thing that is necessary for proper nutrition (except vitamin B), or 
which lacks only one thing (other than vitamin B); namely, the 
variable under consideration. The second important principle 
followed is that the vitamin B shall be administered apart from the 
food mixture above mentioned. It is appreciated that the feeding 
of a purely “synthetic” food mixture in metabolism experiments 
using dogs as experimental animals is a procedure for the success- 
ful accomplishment of which students of metabolism have striven, 
and the writer makes no claim to originality for this general idea. 
However, no one else, except Karr who initiated the work which 
the author has extended, appears to have made an extensive study 
of the conditions under which artificial mixtures of foodstuffs may be 
fed successfully to dogs over long periods. 


The Diet. 


.A synthetic diet, adequate in all respects as far as this is possible, 
and suited for the particular problem being investigated, is devised, 
great care being taken to make it as perfect as possible with 
respect to its content of (1) protein of excellent quality,‘ (2) 
vitamin A,° (3) roughage, and (4) a suitable salt mixture. Vit- 
amin B—and this is a very important feature of this new procedure 
—is supplied daily by the administration apart from the rest of 
the food of a gelatin capsule containing the requisite amount of 
Yeast Vitamine Powder (Harris); 7.e., 60 mg. per kilo of body 
weight per day. 

Calculation of the Diet.—The writer’s practise has been to con- 
struct the diet on a kilo of body weight basis, or to form what 
might be called a kilo unit of food. It has been his experience that 
dogs weighing 7 kilos and over require for the maintenance of 


‘This, of course, would not be done if the plan of the experiment de- 
manded the elimination of all protein nitrogen from the diet. 

5Steenbock, Nelson, and Hart have shown the dog to be sensitive to the 
absence of this vitamin from the diet (Steenbock, H., Nelson, E. M., and 
Hart, E. B., Am. J. Physiol., 1921-22, lviii, 14). 
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body weight between 70 and 80 calories per kilo per day. Follow- 
ing the practise of Karr—one which has been justified by the 
author’s experience—S80 calories has been selected as the number 
to be desired in the kilo unit of food. Dogs weighing considerably 
less than 7 kilos require slightly more energy intake in order to 
maintain their body weight; this fact, however, does not invalidate 
the choice of 80 calories as a unit quantity. Any variation in 
energy intake from this figure due to the size of the animal will 
not seriously affect the intake of nitrogen and salt mixture if 
liberal quantities such as 0.8 gm. of the former and at least 0.2 gm. 
of the latter be furnished with every 80 calories or kilo unit of food. 

Each kilo unit of food thus prepared furnishes (1) 80 calories, 
(2) 0.8 gm. of protein nitrogen,® (3) from 32 to 36 calories in the 
form of fat, this foodstuff in grams constituting not over 25 per 
cent of the whole, (4) 0.4 gm. of agar or of bone ash, (5) 0.2 gm. of 
salt mixture, and (6) either 7 per cent of butter fat or 2 per cent of 
cod liver oil as a source of vitamin A. An example of such a diet 
is given in Table I. 


At the risk of appearing to elucidate in detail what may seem quite 
obvious, the following suggestions are presented for calculating the kilo 
unit of food. They may serve to make easy for others what has been learned 
by more or less laborious calculation by the author. 

First, determine the amount of the protein required to furnish 0.8 gm. 
or the amount of nitrogen decided upon, using for this purpose the figure 
for nitrogen content obtained upon analysis of the material. Correct for 
the non-protein impurities of the sample and calculate the approximate 
number of calories yielded by the amount of pure protein present in the 
preparation which furnishes the desired quota of nitrogen. Allot from 
32 to 36 calories to fat, divide the particular number selected by 9, and 
allot the resulting figure in grams tentatively to fat. With sucrose supply 
the remaining calories in an amount sufficient to make a total of 80. Now 





®The reason for feeding so much nitrogen with every 80 calories has 
been indicated. The amount of nitrogen to be given may very properly be 
less than this figure; however, if it is less, due consideration should be 
given to the amino-acid make-up of the protein in order that one or more 
amino-acids may not thus be made limiting factors in the diet and, there- 
fore, factors influencing the results of the experiments. Should the metab- 
bolism of such a condition, 7. e. where the low content of an amino-acid is 
a limiting factor in the diet, be the object of study, one method of approach 
of course would be to feed a suitable protein on a low plane of nitrogen 
intake. 
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allot 0.4 gm. to agar (or bone ash) and 0.3 gm. to salt mixture.’ Add 
the several items and thus determine the total weight in grams of the kilo 
unit of food. Translate all amounts to a percentage basis. If the fat 
proves to be high—much over 25 per cent—diminish it, making up the 
calories by an increased amount of sucrose. This final adjustment of fat 
and sucrose may prove the most laborious of all the steps in the calculation; 
in diminishing fat and increasing carbohydrate it is necessary to determine 
a new total weight of the kilo unit and to recalculate the percentages. 
Finally, divide the fat so that butter fat or cod liver oil form 7 or 2 per cent, 
respectively, of the entire food mixture. 


TABLE I. 
Kilo Unit of Casein Food.* 

















Amount. Calories. Percentage. 
- in _ ppenpeer ¥ 
7 7 r \ Y | 9 a id 
_ 12.7 per cent N , 6.3 20.8 | 37.6 
81.9 per cent pure | 
ait 6 onsen: aiktih Rinse 5.84 23.4 34.9 
eb Gbke Vinksininetetuiricdes 2.83 | 25.5 17.0\54 9 
 Ncidinchanwicksontadiadtins 1.17 | 10.5 7.0)" 
Bone ash ........ "REESE | 0.40 | 2.3 
OEE CET MTT 0.20 | 1.2 
RETO ere ee ee 16.74 80.2 | 100.0 





* This kilo unit contains 80 calories, 45 per cent of which are furnished by 
fat, and 0.8 gm. of N. 
+See Table II. 
Calories are calculated on the following basis: 
1 gm. of protein vielding 4 calories. 
1 ‘ “ carbohydrate “ 4 ss 
oo hk | - 


Sources of Materials for the Diet.—Protein.—For metabolism 
experiments, where protein good in quality and sufficient in 
quantity is desired, casein is to be recommended. It may be 
obtained commercially in large quantities and has a granular 
texture which is almost ideal for use in making the synthetic food 
mixture. For most purposes, perhaps, it would not require puri- 
fication and a determination of its impurities. However, in view 
of its low content of cystine, it would seem best to supply this 
protein in fairly large amounts; 7.e., so as to furnish 0.8 gm. of 


7See foot-notes to Tables II and III. 
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nitrogen per kilo unit of food. For experiments in which it is 
desired merely to secure an approximately constant daily output 
of urinary nitrogen, casein should prove eminently satisfactory 
provided its low cystine content is not allowed to become a factor 
influencing the results. 

Other sources of protein, which have been tried and found to be 
satisfactory, are extracted meat® and coagulated commercial 
egg albumin.’ The author has tested both of these products for 
their content of vitamin B, using the Osborne and Mendel rat 
technique, and found them to be free from any appreciable 
amounts of this dietary essential. Since Bateman (1916) has 
shown that the ingestion of uncoagulated egg white in moderate 
amounts by the dog results in a diarrhea, the commercial egg 


TABLE II. 
Salt Mixture (Karr, 1920).* 

gm. 
MINDS 5.5. d'4.6 605 4004e00d deonedduns dade Wessawesauteenenee 10 
Calcium lactate......... (ideehekededenesete easel eirundwanisahwnwe 4 
NN ie bcee cay onde dn che eWANeRKabheses cheers eee 4 
NS ic cca akdheankeemntore eee swen a ree eee 1 
Iodine in potassium iodine (Lugol’s solution) ............... a few drops. 


* This salt mixture, when fed along with bone ash on the basis of 0.2 gm. 
and 0.4 gm., respectively, per kilo unit of food, the latter serving as a source 
of phosphate, has given successful results with the dog during periods 
lasting over 5 months. 


albumin must be coagulated before being used in the food mixture. 
This protein does not appear to possess any advantages over 
casein, when used as part of the mixture to be fed to dogs; further- 
more, it is more expensive. Unless the amino-acid make-up of the 
egg albumin in contrast to that of casein should be one of the 
factors under consideration in the experiment, the writer would 
prefer to use casein. 

There is no apparent reason why any pure protein that is well 
utilized and not objectionable for peculiar reasons—as is gelatin, 
for example—could not be used in metabolism experiments, if 


®From the Valentine Meat Juice Company, Richmond, Virginia. 
®This may be secured from any wholesale chemical house, or from con- 
cerns supplying the baking trade, such as the Baker’s Supply Company. 
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the diets are constructed following the general plan presented in 
this paper. 

Carbohydrates.—Perusal of the literature shows glucose, sucrose, 
maltose, dextrin, and starches to have been used as the carbo- 
hydrates in diets fed to dogs. Of these, in the opinion of the 
writer, sucrose is the most desirable. As a commercial article it is 
unusually pure, and it is comparatively inexpensive. Further- 
more, it is granular in character in contrast to the other available 
carbohydrates, particularly starch and dextrin, which are used a 
great deal in the diets fed to rats. This physical property of 
sucrose is of advantage in that it gives the complete food mixture a 
granular rather than a powdery texture. Starch and dextrin are 
undesirable: they have the physical properties of fine flour and 
with these polysaccharides it is not easy to prepare a food mixture 
that possesses a texture pleasing to most dogs. A food that is 
powdery in character tends to become sticky when moistened with 
saliva; dogs, when eating such a food, behave much as do animals 
fed a mixture containing moderate amounts of granulated gelatin. 

Fats and Sources of Vitamin A.—There does not appear to be 
any reason why lard should be supplanted in the dietary as a 
source of calories and as an agent with which to bind the various 
dry substances being used. Butter fat is to be preferred to cod 
liver oil as a source of vitamin A, inasmuch as experience has 
shown that some dogs do not like the cod liver oil; furthermore, the 
efficiency of the total fat as a binder is lessened when a liquid fat 
is used. 

Roughage-—Abderhalden tried both bone-black and bone ash 
in his experiments and apparently favored the latter although 
pointing out that not all of his animals behaved alike as regards 
the type of stools eliminated when the same indigestible residue 
was being ingested. The efficiency of bone ash as a roughage was 
early emphasized by Gies (1904). In his communication recom- 
mending the use of this material Gies states that no experiments 
were made to determine whether any of the mineral constituents 
of the ash were absorbed. The experience of our laboratory has 
been that bone ash under most conditions is very satisfactory as a 
roughage, as far as the production of a dry stool is concerned, when 
used to the extent of 0.4 gm. per kilo unit of food; however, the 
use of this ash is attended by a higher level of urinary phosphate 
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indicating that the bone ash does not function entirely as an 
indigestible residue. Inasmuch as the absorption of earthy 
phosphates in the intestine is influenced by many factors, chief 
of which are those which act by precipitating the calcium salts, 
the actual amount of the ash phosphate that is absorbed may be 
quite variable. In many metabolism experiments the amount of 
phosphate absorbed in the intestine or eliminated by the kidney is 
of no significance, and in such cases bone ash is well suited for use 
as roughage. On the other hand, should it be desirable to avoid 
the ingestion of phosphate, agar may be employed to give bulk and 
proper texture to the feces, the amount of this polysaccharide to be 
used being the same as that of the bone ash; 7.¢., 0.4 gm. per kilo 
unit of food. 

Mineral Constituents ——The salt mixture used in the writer’s 
experiments is the same as that employed by Karr (Table II); 
whether it is the most ideal in composition when used under a 
variety of conditions remains to be determined by definite experi- 
ment. This mixture contains no phosphate, but when used in 
conjunction with bone ash has given complete success with dogs 
in feeding experiments lasting over 5 months. It is possible that 
this particular mixture would not be ideal when used along with 
agar-agar instead of bone ash, since the latter may contribute 
mineral materials to supplement those supplied by this salt 
mixture. 

The author has devised a new salt mixture (Table III), utilizing 
the principle of supplying in the food daily an amount of each of 
the various inorganic substances equal to or slightly in excess of 
that eliminated through the kidney by a normal organism during 
24 hours, these amounts being expressed in terms of grams elim- 
inated per kilo of body weight per day; at the same time this 
mixture offers to the body certain constituents in fairly norm] 
ratios to others—sodium to potassium, for example. 0.3 gm. of 
this mixture per kilo unit of food contains a liberal amount of 
the various inorganic substances desired in the synthetic diet. 

From a theoretical standpoint any salt mixture of proven worth 
such as those that McCollum and his collaborators (1915) have 
used, or that of Osborne and Mendel (1913), could be employed as 
part of the kilo unit of food; the amount that should be used, con- 
sidering the experiments of McCollum and other students of 
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nutrition, would seem to be about 1.5 per cent, a figure which at 
any rate should be the minimum. 

Vitamin B.—Theoretically, any concentrated form of this 
vitamin could be used. A product which is free from protein and 
which contains only relatively small amounts of any of the other 
foodstuffs is the most desirable for metabolism experiments. Such 
a product should be standardized for such use in order to reduce toa 
minimum the amount of material of unknown composition that is 
given along with the vitamin, as well as to insure the administra- 
tion of a sufficient amount of the dietary essential to maintain 
the appetite. As indicated earlier in this paper, the ‘Yeast 


TABLE III. 
Salt Mixture.* 











Per kilo. | Percentage. 
gm. | per cent 
EE OCT Te PRIA? 0.1050 38.0 
Magnesium citrate... ...........eeeeeeee| 0.0905 32.5 
ih i lr dle 0.0336 12.2 
ETS ae ee 0.0215 7.8 
Potassium chloride. ............2.e5eeee! 0.0192 | 7.0 
ee 0.0050 1.8 
POUMNNINE BOMIED. 655k ocecccecsvccssce: 0.0013 | 0.5 
a | 
RES Sg are ae 0.2761 99.8 





*Where 0.4 gm. of agar-agar per kilo unit is used as a source of roughage, 
this salt mixture may be used on the basis of 0.3 gm. per kilo unit of food. 


Vitamine Powder (Harris)’’ has been standardized for this purpose 
by the writer’s experiments, and the amount to be used has been 
stated. Inasmuch as this preparation contains approximately 
8.33 per cent of nitrogen none of which is from protein, and a No. 
00 gelatin capsule contains 20 mg. of nitrogen on an average, the 
animal would receive approximately 3 and 5 mg. of nitrogen from 
the gelatin and the Harris vitamine, respectively, per kilo of body 
weight per day, when vitamin B is administered by this method. 
This amount of nitrogen is very small; certainly that derived from 
protein is almost negligible. 

General Remarks Concerning the Diet—Karr used water as one 
constituent of his dietaries. After some experimenting the 
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writer decided to build up his kilo unit of food without the use of 
water, and this has been a decided improvement. When this 
change is made, the large amount of food prepared at one time 
does not develop an odor due to rancid fat; neither does it dry out. 
Ordinary butter, which contains considerable water and salt in 
inconstant amounts, should be replaced by butter fat for this 
reason. 


DISCUSSION. 


Caspari and Zuntz (1911), in discussing how to feed animals 
used in metabolism experiments, pay particular attention to the 
problem of maintaining the appetite and suggest the use of meat 
extract, bouillon, ete., as aids in surmounting this difficulty. 
Because dogs are carnivorous, meat is advised as the basis upon 
which to construct the diet and sugar is suggested as of value in im- 
proving the taste. The writer’s experiments (1922) have clearly 
demonstrated that meat extract neither restores to nor maintains 
the appetite in dogs which have lost the desire to eat after sub- 
sisting upon a diet adequate except with respect to vitamin B. 
Furthermore, the use of meat in feeding dogs is quite unnecessary : 
purely artificial mixtures of isolated food substances, an illustra- 
tion of which has already been given in Table I, may be fed with 
complete success over long periods. One dog'® in this laboratory 
was fed a casein diet in accordance with the method described in 
this paper with no failure of appetite whatever over a period of 
150 days—approximately 5 months. Five other animals have 
been fed synthetic diets for 3 months and over with complete 
success. 

These results demonstrate that monotony of diet is not per se 
the cause of failure of appetite; loss of the desire to eat is rather an 
expression either (1) of the failure of the food being fed to nourish 
the animal properly, or (2) of an adjustment of the dog to its 
energy requirement when offered more than is necessary of a food 
mixture that is adequate in all respects. Rubner" says that many 


‘0This animal was being used by Dr. H. J. Deuel, Jr., in a study of the 
metabolism of pyrimidines. 

4 Rubner, M., Die Gesetze des Energieverbrauches bei Ernihrung, Leip- 
sic, 1902, 83; quoted by Lusk, G., The elements of the science of nutri- 
tion, Philadelphia, 2nd edition, 1909, 218. 
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years of experience with dogs leads him to believe that appetite 
and capacity for digestion and absorption depend on the dog’s 
requirement for energy in his given state of nutrition. A diet 
which a dog will greedily devour when in a room at a temperature 
of 0°, he will in part refuse when at a temperature of 33°. The 
writer has secured evidence supporting Rubner’s general conten- 
tion and has therefore adopted, as a control of the energy factor 
influencing loss of appetite, the plan of feeding only enough calories 
to permit maintenance in adult animals or sufficient to allow a slight 
increase in body weight in growing dogs. This procedure has 
proved successful in all cases: its importance should not be over- 
looked by those who wish to make their experimental animals eat 
voluntarily every bit of food offered during the course of metabo- 
lism experiments. 

When a dog has lost its appetite due to a lack of vitamin B, the 
desire to eat, may be restored within 1 or 2 days by giving to the 
animal a single large dose of this missing dietary essential; where 
daily doses, each containing little more than the minimum daily 
requirement of the vitamin are administered, several days of 
irregular food intake may elapse before the dog will consume 
immediately all the food offered. This fact should be considered 
when interpreting the results obtained by supplying the vitamin 
to any given animal. 

A few words of caution should be given here regarding certain 
false ideas which the demonstrated relationship between appetite 
and vitamin B may seem to suggest. It does not follow from the 
work that has been done along this line, that the administration 
of vitamin B will restore the appetite to all animals which have lost 
the desire to eat. Various pathological conditions other than 
vitamin B deficiency may bring about a loss of appetite; in such 
cases it does not seem reasonable to suppose that the administra- 
tion of this vitamin will restore the desire to eat; whether it will do 
so, however, can only be determined by definite experiments 
planned to answer this question. 
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ON GLYCOLYSIS IN DIABETIC AND NON-DIABETIC 
BLOOD. 


By W. DENIS anp UPTON GILES. 


(From the Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry of the School of Medicine, 
Tulane University, New Orleans.) 


(Received for publication, May 21, 1923.) 


The phenomenon of glycolysis has been a source of interest 
from the time of Claude Bernard (1) to the present day (2), and 
as a result many phases of the subject have been investigated and 
reinvestigated from various points of view. One of the most 
popular themes has hinged on the subject of a possible difference 
in the glycolytic power of normal and of diabetic blood. From the 
work of Lépine (3) and his pupils it would seem that diabetic blood 
is capable of less active glycolysis than is the blood of non-diabetic 
individuals; a point of view which has, however, not gained ac- 
ceptance at the hands of more modern workers in this field (4). 
The analytical technique for the quantitative determination of 
blood sugar has undergone such radical revision and improvement 
during the past few years that we have felt justified in reopening 
this rather well cultivated field; in short we have again measured 
the rate of disappearance in vitro of reducing bodies from the blood 
of diabetic and non-diabetic hospital patients and of normal men. 
All determinations were made by the blood sugar method of Folin 
and Wu (5). We have in most cases made determinations of 
reducing bodies in the blood within 5 minutes after withdrawal 
from the body, and again after 3, 6, 24, and in a few cases 48 hours 
hadelapsed. During the period of storage our blood samples have 
been kept at temperatures varying from 19 to 22°C.; in other 
words, at “room temperature.” Our reason for using this pro- 
cedure instead of resorting to the more constant temperature 
furnished by a refrigerator or an incubator is that it was necessary 
to transport the blood from the hospital to the laboratory, a dis- 
tance of several miles, and we have therefore made use of what 
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happened to be the outdoor temperature of the days on which the 
experiments were carried out. 


TABLE I. 
Showing the Rate of Glycolysis in the Blood on Non-Diabetic Subjects. 









































Glucose per 100 ec. blood. Loss. 
No. Diagnosis. 
c.4 3 hrs. | 6 hrs. | 24 hrs. | 3 hrs. | 6 hrs. | 24 hrs. 
mg. mg. mg. mg. | per cent) per ce ntl per cent 
1 | Syphilis. 97| 80| 73) 33 | 7 | 24 | 65 
2 | Chronic nephritis. 121 | 100; 95] 72 17 21 60 
3 | Gastric ulcer.. 142/105 | 90) 88 26 36 62 
4 | Cardiac. 137 | 115 | 110| 68 16 19 50.4 
5 | Normal. 105 | 88 | 75 | 43 16 | 23 | 60.0 
6 os , 102 86 | 81| 49 15 20 52 
7 “ 108 | 100} 88| 41 7 | 18 | 62 
8 ” 117 108 93 59 7 20 50 
9 ™ 105 | 88! 80) 41 16 23 60 
10 | Chronic cholecystitis. | 100 | 7| 71| 48 13 29 57 
11 | Normal. 90} 80}; 71] 41 11 21 54 
12 | Arteriosclerosis. 100 | 95 | 80; 43 5 20 57 
13. | Normal. 83 60 | 33 26 60 
14 ” 90} 80]; 71] 51 11 21 43 
15 “ 100 | 87/ 71} 48 13 29 57 
16 = 117 | 100; 91 70 14 22 40 
17 | 111} 90} 83| 57 | 18 | 25 | 49 
18 ” 103 | 102 44 0.9 57 
19 . 102; 95} 80; 40 6 21 60 
20 ™ 107 | 95 | 81); 50 11 24 53 
21 ” 110; 95| 86); 60 13 21 55 
22 | Jaundice. 107 | 97); 75] 33 9 30 69 
23 | Nephritis. 100 | 88] 72] 32 12 28 68 
24 | Normal. 107 | 102 | 74/ 33 4.6) 31 59 
25 | Syphilis. 114 | 105 | 87] 47 7 23 56 
26 | Normal. 87 | 74] 71] 32 14 18 63 
27 | Prostatitis. 111 | 100} 87] 33 9.9} 21 70 
28 | Normal. 90 | 77| 69] 33 13 21 60 
29 | Hyperthyroid disease. | 108 | 95 | 83) 30 12 23 72 
30 | Renal diabetes. | 100| 66) 64) 30 | 33 | 36 | 70 























In Table I are collected the results obtained on the blood of 
thirty non-diabetic individuals, some of whom might be classed 
as in strictly normal physical condition and some of whom were 
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distinctly pathological. Table II contains results on blood taken 
from thirty cases of diabetes, which were selected to give examples 


TABLE Il. 
Showing the Rate of Glycolysis in Diabetic Blood. 





| 























Speci | Glucose per 100 ec. blood. Loss. | 
men T : | Remarks. 
No. At | After | After| After | After | After | After | 
once. | 3 hrs. | 6 hrs. | 24 hrs. | 3 hrs. | 6 hrs. | 24 hrs. 
| 
| 
mg. | mg. ) mg. mg. aoe pad | per cent 
1 | 620 590 4 | In coma, died next day. 
2 | 665 660 4 | Same patient as above. 


Died 3 hrs. later. 


3 | 274 | 267 260 | 2.5 5 | In coma, died 30 min. 
later. 

4 | 182 | 180} 128; 122) 1.5) 3.0) 7.5 

5 | 634 | 606 | 606 | 570) 4 4 10 

6 | 120; 120; 120; 108}; 0 0 10 

7 | 250 | 250 222] 0 11 

8 | 440 380 13.6 

9 | 392 | 392] 380/ 336; 0 |,.3 14 

10 | 222 200 9 

11 | 332 282 15 

12 | 121 | 105 102 | 12 15 

13 | 400 | 400 | 380 | 332); 0 5 16 

14 | 162 133 17 


15 | 176 | 162 | 156 | 143 
16 | 444 | 444 | 410 | 348 
17 | 280 | 266 | 260 | 216 
18 | 234 | 216 | 216 | 180 


me ror Oo «1 
~I 
bo 
bo 


19 | 117 | 103 | 110 83 | 1 14 24 
20 | 346 306 | 266 ll 25 
21 | 210 | 210 | 206; 156| 0 1.9} 25 

2 | 238 172 27 


23 | 222 | 198 | 198} 158] 1.8) 1.8) 28 























24 | 113/103) 91} 80/ 8 | 18 | 29 
25 | 121 86 29 
26 | 332 | 300 | 290) 234 29 
27 | 400 | 380 | 360) 280) 5 | 7 | 30 
28 | 258 | 246 | 234| 173/ 4.7) 9 | 32 
29 | 210 | 172] 144 18 | 32 
30 | 138 130 | 114 | 83 | 5.8) 17.4) 32 








of all ordinary grades of this disease, ranging from extremely 
severe to very light. 
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In the blood of the non-diabetic individuals the percentage loss 
in reducing bodies in 24 hours varied from 72 to 40 per cent, in 
6 hours from 36 to 19 per cent, and in 3 hours from 22 to 6 per cent. 
In contrast to the above figures are those collected in Table II 
which consists of the results obtained on diabetic blood. Here it 
will be seen that a much smaller percentage loss of reducing bodies 
is observed; for the 24 hour period the losses vary from 32 to 4 
per cent, in 6 hours from 17 to 0 per cent, and in 3 hours from 11 
to 0 per cent. 

Our results are of interest from two points of view. In the first 
place they indicate the relatively large percentage loss of blood 
sugar which may sometimes result from the all too common prac- 
tice of allowing samples of blood to stand for several hours before 
precipitation is carried out ;'! and in the second they may be regarded 
as confirming the observations of Lépine regarding the difference in 
glycolysis of diabetic and non-diabetic blood. Lépine and his 
followers maintained that the characteristic symptoms of diabetes 
were due to a lack or scarcity of the proper enzymes needed to 
produce glycolysis, a point of View which never gained general 
acceptance even in France, and which is but poorly supported by 
experimental or clinical evidence. In a recent paper Winter and 
Smith (6) present experimental evidence which suggests that the 
blood sugar of normal individuals is y-glucose, whereas the blood 
sugar of persons suffering from a severe grade of diabetes mellitus 
is of an abnormal nature and is probably a 8-glucose or possibly a 
polysaccharide. These investigators postulate the existence of 
an enzyme capable of transforming the a 8 form of glucose into 
the y form, but state that such an enzyme is absent from blood 
and must therefore be furnished by some other tissue. The work 
of Hewitt and Pryde (7) would suggest that such an enzyme exists 
in the mucous membrane of the intestine, an enzyme which appears 
to be capable of transforming both glucose and fructose into y-glu- 
cose, but which is capable of effecting these transformations 
in vivo, only; and Winter and Smith (8) have recently published 
the results of experiments which indicate that an enzyme of this 
nature also exists in the liver and can produce its characteristic 
effects in vitro when activated with extracts of pancreatic tissue. 


1 Data bearing on this point have also recently been published by Birch- 
ard (Birchard, D. E., J. Lab. and Clin. Med., 1923, viii, 346). 
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The work of Winter and Smith is of great value in furnishing 
ground for a hypothesis regarding the reason for the differences in 
the rate of glycolysis in diabetic and non-diabetic bloods. It is 
easily conceivable that in non-diabetic blood in which the blood 
sugar is all in the form of y-glucose the glycolytic enzyme capable 
of attacking this form of glucose is supplied with the substrate 
suitable for the production of the maximum result; in moderately 
severe diabetes where we may consider: the possibility of the 
existence of a mixture of a 8 and y forms the glycolytic action is 
less because the enzyme is presumably without power to attack 
a $-glucose, whereas in extremely severe diabetes, where most of 
the sugar exists in the a 8 form with probably only a trace of the 
y form present, we get very slight or sometimes practically no 
glycolytic action. As an example of this later condition we wish 
to call attention to Specimens 1 and 2 (Table II), which were 
taken from a woman, in coma, who died 24 hours after Specimen 1 
was taken and 8 hours after the removal of Specimen 2. A similar 
case is that illustrated by Specimen 3, which was taken from a 
child, in coma, who died about 30 minutes after the removal of 
this blood. In both of these cases glycolysis was practically 
negligible, as the total loss of reducing bodies found after the 
blood had stood for 24 hours amounted to only 4 to 5 per cent. 

The amount of glycolysis appears to be in no way dependent on 
the blood sugar level, specimens of blood having a glucose content 
of 600 mg. sometimes show practically the same rate of glycolysis 
as those containing 125 mg., a point which may be regarded as 
suggesting the fact that in diabetes the qualitative composition 
of the blood sugar may be entirely independent of its quantitative 
relations. 

In a series of observations which will be published shortly we 
have found that on successful treatment the glycolytic power of 
diabetic blood increases and in a few very favorable cases may 
approach the values found in non-diabetic individuals, a finding 
which may easily be explained on the assumption, that with proper 
treatment the blood sugar of the diabetic becomes not only 
quantitatively, but also qualitatively more nearly like that of 
the normal subject. 

In conclusion we wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to 


Drs. I. I. Lemann and Allan Eustis who have furnished us with 
many of the samples of diabetic blood used in this work. 
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SUMMARY. 


It has been found that glycolysis in normal blood is much more 
active than in the blood of persons suffering from fairly severe 
diabetes. In the blood of two persons dying from diabetic coma 
practically no glycolysis took place even after standing for 24 
hours. These findings are explained on the assumption that in 
normal subjects the ‘“‘blood sugar” consists of y-glucose which is 
readily attacked by the glycolytic enzyme, while in persons suffer- 
ing from severe diabetes probably only a small portion of the 
reducing bodies consist of y-glucose, the main portion being the 
a B form which the glycolytic enzyme is powerless to attack. 

The amount of glycolysis obtained bears no relation to the 
concentration of the blood sugar. 
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STUDIES OF THE CARBON DIOXIDE ABSORPTION 
CURVE OF HUMAN BLOOD. 


Ill. A FURTHER DISCUSSION OF THE FORM OF THE ABSORPTION 
CURVE PLOTTED LOGARITHMICALLY, WITH A CON- 
VENIENT TYPE OF INTERPOLATION CHART. 


By JOHN P. PETERS. 


(From the Department of Internal Medicine of Yale University and the 
Medical Service of the New Haven Hospital, New Haven.) 


(Received for publication, May 25, 1923.) 


In the second paper of this series (1) the form of the CO, absorp- 
tion curve of blood was discussed, with special reference to the 
shape of the curve when plotted as pH against [BHCO;]. Van 
Slyke, Austin, and Cullen (2) and Warburg (3) have shown that 
the curve, plotted in this way, approximates a straight line. 
This relation was tested on a series of twenty-six absorption curves 
to see how closely it agreed with the results of experimental ob- 
servation. The results of this analysis indicated that the relation 
was only an approximation and one that probably would not hold 
over wide ranges of CO, tension. It was also pointed out that 
curves plotted as log [H2CO;] against log [BHCO,;] were more 
nearly straight lines. This was true not only of our series of 
curves, but also applied to the whole blood curves published by 
Van Slyke, Austin, and Cullen (2). 

The comparison of the two methods of drawing curves has been 
extended to other available data and in all instances the purely 
logarithmic straight line relation has been found to agree with 
observed data better than does the pH-[BHCO,] relation. This 
is especially true at low CO, tensions. Among the data thus 
studied are several horse blood curves obtained in the course of 
the work which formed the basis of the article published by 
Austin, Cullen, Hastings, McLean, Peters, and Van Slyke (4), 
four human blood curves from Barr, Himwich, and Green (5), 
and a five-point curve of our own, recently determined. A less 
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careful analysis has been made of the curves published by Joffe 
and Poulton (6), Hasselbalch and Warburg (7), and Warburg (3). 
In the latter series neither method of construction gives as good 
agreement with experimental data as was obtained in Van Slyke’s, 
Barr’s, and our own experiments. It is quite possible that this 
is due to the experimental methodsemployed. Joffe and Poulton's 
curves are constructed from blood collected at various times over 
a period of a year, during which time the absorption curves must 
have varied considerably. The accuracy of a curve thus con- 
structed must depend on the number of determinations made. 
The curve of J.J. was studied most intensively and therefore 
should represent most closely the actual shape of the absorption 
curve. The average curve of the defibrinated oxygenated blood 


TABLE I. 
Curve of J. J. from Joffe and Poulton. 





CO; tension, mm............ '10 |20 | 30 40 | 55 | 70 | 90 {110.3 
Average CO, observed, vols. | | 
per cent............+.....| 29.2) 38.0] 44.8.50.1| 57.3) 63.1) 68.0) 73.8 
CO, calculated from log rela- | | | 
tion, vols. per cent......... 29.4) 38.5) 44.950.1| 56.8) 62.5) 68.4) 74.1 
Difference, vols. per cent.... -|+0.2 +0.5\+0.1 0 \—0.5,—0.6+0.4'+0.3 





of J.J. (as estimated by Warburg) was plotted as x = log [pCO.], 
y = log [CO, volumes per cent]. In Table I the results of the 
values thus obtained are compared with the values given by 
Warburg between 10 and 110 mm. of CO. tension. The agree- 
ment is highly satisfactory. Above 100 mm. the observed values 
fall away from the straight line.! 

The two methods were also applied to curves of “true” and 
“separated” plasma. The suitable “true” plasma material avail- 
able in the literature and in our own experiments was compara- 
tively scanty ; but the results were qualitatively and quantitatively 
similar to those obtained from the whole blood experiments. In 
the case of the few ‘separated’ plasma studies which were 


1In studying the relation of pH to BHCOs;, a constant pK, was first 
assumed. It seemed possible that the introduction of proper correction 
values for pK, (see Paper I of this series (8)) might give more nearly straight 
lines. However, it proved to increase rather than to diminish the devia- 
tions from the straight lines. 
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offe analyzed there was no significant difference between the two 
(3) methods. The reason for this apparent agreement will be dis- 
ood cussed in a subsequent communication. 
= The amount of experimental material that has been subjected to 
this analysis is so large as to leave little doubt that the logarithmic 
on’s Vol, 2 
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ely Fig. 1. Abscissa = CO, tension in mm. of Hg; ordinate = CO, content in 
ta volumes per cent; and the diagonal lines = pH (pK, = 6.140). 

ere relation drawn as a straight line is more nearly an expression of 
™ ‘the facts than is the pH-[BHCO,] relation and holds over a 
ion wider range of CO, tensions. It does not follow that the absorp- 
sht tion curve actually assumes a straight line form when logarith- 
ja- mically plotted. The accuracy of the relation does, however, 
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offer a method superior to any yet proposed for the extrapolation 
or interpolation of points on an absorption curve. Furthermore, 
if the extrapolated point is not too far from one of the observed 
points the error of extrapolation on a curve determined by only 
two points will be very small. 

As a general method of plotting absorption curves, however, 
the use of the logarithmic principle offers other obvious ad- 
vantages. If the CO, tension is plotted against CO, content on 
logarithmic paper and pK, is constant for a given sample of blood 
or plasma, pH will be represented by a series of lines forming angles 
of 45° with the abscissa. Fig. 1 represents such a chart con- 
structed for use with plasma at 38°C., assuming a pK, value of 
6.140 (9) and a solubility coefficient of a. sw: = 97.5 X 0.555. 

COs) lasma 
The chart permits the rapid visualization and calculation of 
changes in the three variables and introduces no curved line 
functions at all. Given values for any two of the three functions, 
pH, CO, content, and CO, tension of plasma, the third is deter- 
mined. If absorption curves are plotted from two points they 
may also be drawn as straight lines. 


Method of Construction of Fig. 1. 


The Henderson-Hasselbalch equation may be written 











[BHCO,] 
H = pK, +1 
Pp pK, + log (H.CO,| 
and 
ap 
CO, 
wpHco, _'%!~ “Feo _ 1760 CO] _ , 
{H,CO,] 
“PCO, =Pco, 
760 


where CO, = the CO, content of blood in volumes per cent, @ is the rela- 
tive solubility coefficient of CO, in plasma, and Pco, is the CO, tension 


in mm. of Hg. 
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[BHCO;] 14.04 [CO,! 


a 33° = 97.5 X 0.555, .*. — aoe 


{H.CO,) PCo, 
and 
2 14.04 [CO,] 
pH = pK, + log | ——————_ -—- 1 
Pco, 
If pK; = 6.14 and pH and Poo, are given, CO, can be found by trans- 


position and removal of logarithms. 
fantilog (pH — 6.14) + 1] Pco, 
14.04 





[CO,] - 


This equation may be used to locate the pH lines. Two points may be 
determined for each line or only one point need be determined and a 45° 
line may be drawn through this point with the aid of a protractor. The 
lines must be drawn with considerable accuracy because of the contraction 
of the scale at high values. 


The same kind of chart cannot be used in the same way for 
studies of whole blood because the assumption of a constant 
pK, is not proper in whole blood. The pH lines for whole blood 
will not therefore be straight. Furthermore, the CO, solubility 
coefficient of blood varies according to the cellular concentration. 
This does not diminish the value of the method for the purpose 
of extrapolation or interpolation on any absorption curve. 

A simple corollary to the fact that the relation of log [BHCOs] 
to log [H:CO;] is more nearly a straight line than is the relation 
of [BHCO,] to pH is that pH plotted against log [BHCO,] is more 
nearly a straight line. For if log [BHCO,] and log [H:COs] give 
a straight line, then 


log [BHCOs;] = m log [H2CO;] + b 


in which m and b are constants. 
Substituting in the Henderson-Hasselbalch equation, 


pH = pK, + m log [H:CO;] + b — log [H:COs] or 
pH = (m — 1) log [H:CO;] + (pK, + 6) 


which is in the form of a straight line. 
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“PERMUTIT” AS A REAGENT FOR AMINES. 


By JOHN C. WHITEHORN. 


(From the Biochemical Laboratory of ihe McLean Hospital, Waverley, Mass.) 


(Received for publication, May 16, 1923.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


In the course of chemical studies of mental disorders the need 
has been felt for a means of separating amines from other nitrog- 
enous substances present in biological fluids. 

The study of “permutit” as a reagent for this purpose arose 
from the observation made in the autumn of 1921 that adrenalin 
could be completely removed from solution by gentle shaking with 
permutit. In surveying the literature, no published articles could 
be found concerning the use of permutit as a reagent for amines. 
The studies herein reported were, therefore, undertaken with the 
special intention of answering two questions: (1) What kinds of 
substances are removed from solution by permutit? (2) In what 
ways can this reaction be affected by chemical and physical 
conditions? 


Permtutit is the trade name of a synthetic zeolite of the approximate 
composition 2 SiOz, Al,O;, Na,O- 6H,O, first manufactured by a German 
chemist, Robert Gans,' which has been used industrially for softening hard 
water and refining sugar. The base-trading power of zeolites and of 
permutit in particular, has been the subject of numerous studies, of especial 
interest to the physical chemist.? Folin and Bell* used permutit for the 
determination of urinary ammonia. 





'Gans, R., Jahrb. K. preuss. geol. Landesanstalt u. Bergakademie, 1905, 
179; 1906, 63; cited in Chem. Centr., 1906, ii, 1731. 

?Ramann, E., and Spengel, A., Z. anorg. u. allg. Chem., 1916, xev, 115. 
Rothmund, V., and Kornfeld, G., Z. anorg. u. allg. Chem., 1918, ciii, 129. 
The latter article contains an extensive bibliography. 

* Folin, O., and Bell, R. D., J. Biol. Chem., 1917, xxix, 329. 
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The Kinds of Substances Removed from Solution by Permutit. 


For the purpose of these tests about 5 cc. of the finely granular permutit 
prepared for urinary ammonia determinations‘ were poured into a calcium 
chloride tube, the small end of which had been loosely plugged with a very 
small pledget of cotton-wool or glass-wool and inserted in a 1-hole rubber 
stopper fitting a suction flask. The permutit was then rinsed with a few 
cubic centimeters of 2 per cent acetic acid to neutralize the trace of alkali 
usually present, then rinsed several times with distilled water, the rinsings 
being conveniently sucked into a flask by a filter pump. A small portion of 
the substance to be investigated was dissolved in 50 cc. of water. If the 
substance was not itself a neutral salt (usually the hydrochloride) the solu- 
tion was made neutral to litmus paper by means of 0.01 nN HC] or NaOH. 
About 40 cc. of this solution, filtered if necessary, were poured into the tube 
containing permutit, a test-tube was placed in the suction flask to collect 
the fluid as it dropped from the tube, and the filter pump so adjusted that 
about 1 drop each second fell in the test-tube. The first two 10 cc. portions 
were discarded, since they were somewhat diluted by the water with which 
the permutit was wet. An appropriate test was applied simultaneously to 
equal volumes of the original solution and of the fluid which had passed 
through permutit. This permitted a roughly quantitative comparison. 
The permutit was then rinsed five times with from 10 to 20 cc. of distilled 
water. A test for the substance in question was then applied, either 
directly to the permutit or to an alkaline or strong saline extract of the 
pefmutit. Almost without exception, substances which appeared in the 
filtrate were not found in the permutit. 


The observations have been brought together for convenient 
referencein TableI. The fifth column of this table states whether 
or not the substance in question was removed by permutit. The 
words “all” and “none” should not be taken in a strictly quantita- 
tive sense, for in many cases the test used has permitted only a 
rough estimation. 

As results of these tests accumulated it became increasingly 
clear that the substances removed from solution by permutit were 
relatively strong bases. With but one questionable exception, 
those bases whose “‘strength”’ is represented by a dissociation con- 
stant of 5 X 10-° or greater were removed by permutit,® whereas 


4Permutit, prepared for ammonia determinations, between 60 and 80 
mesh, is put on the market by The Permutit Company, 440 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

5 The single exception is p-aminophenol, whose A» is given by Veley 
(Veley, V. H., J.Chem. Soc., 1908, xciii, 2131) as6.6 X 10~°, as estimated by 
his methyl orange method. 
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permutit took up none of the substances with a smaller basic 
dissociation constant. 

Considered from the view-point of chemical structure it is 
noteworthy that in general alkylamines are removed by permutit 
while arylamines are not removed. The amides, including urea 
and its derivatives, the a-gmino-acids and even sarcosine, creat- 
inine, and creatine escape capture. Of the strongly basic amino- 
acids, those tested by the writer (lysine and histidine) were 
removed from solution by permutit, and Professor Folin has also 
informed me that arginine is partially removed. 

It may be of interest to the histologist to note that methylene 
blue (the commonly used nuclear stain) is taken up by permutit, 
and that eosin, acid fuchsin, and picrie acid (the “diffuse” proto- 
plasmic stains) are not taken up. 


Factors Influencing the Base-Trading Reaction of Permutit. 


The reasons for studying these factors are sufficiently obvious 
to require but little comment. Primarily, of course, one wishes to 
define the conditions under which quantitative use can bemade 
of the reaction. A knowledge of these matters may also assist 
the organic chemist in separating and purifying compounds. 
There has also been for the writer a considerable theoretical 
interest because of the analogy that may exist between the base- 
trading by permutit and some of the most intimate chemical 
reactions of the living organism. 

A. Solvents —Permutit takes up amines not only from aqueous 
solutions but also from solutions in organic solvents. Quantities 
of tyramine and adrenalin of the order of 0.1 mg., for example 
are quantitatively removed from solution in 50 per cent alcohol 
or 98 per cent alcohol by 5 ee. of permutit which has been “dried” 
by five extractions with 95 per cent alcohol, followed by five extrac- 
tions with absolute alcohol. The reaction is sufficiently rapid 
to permit the usual procedure of sucking through permutit at the 
rate of a drop each second. Similar results were obtained with 
solutions of small quantities of tyramine in amyl alcohol or in 
ether, using permutit ‘‘dried”’ as described and rinsed with amyl 
alcohol or ether. It should be emphasized, however,that from 
ether solutions permutit takes up bases which it will not take up 
from aqueous solutions of their salts; for example, methyl- 
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quinone solution. (See Bell, R. D., and Doisy, E. A., J. Biol. Chem., 1920, xliv, 55.) 
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p-aminophenol and phenylhydrazine. Non-basic substances, 
however, such as picric acid, resorcinol, and pyrocatechol, are not 
removed from ether solutions. 

For practical use with solutions in alcohol there is no need to dry 
the permutit in the manner described. Half an hour’s gentle 
agitation with 5 ec. of the alcohol-dried permutit removed 78 
per cent of the ethylamine from 5 cc. of 98 per cent alcohol con- 
taining 14 mg. of ethylamine N. Nearly as much (71 per cent to 
be exact) was removed ina parallel experiment with permutit fresh 
from the market, rinsed only once with absolute alcohol. 

B. Distribution of Base between Permutit and Solution.—As has 
been stated above, permutit acts not by adding bases, but by 
trading bases. This trading is a reversible reaction and is subject 
to the law of mass action as will be shown below. The hydrogen 
ion concentration has considerable effect upon these reactions. 
Temperature has a perceptible influence on the rate of reaction, 
but not on the equilibrium. 

For an approximate quantitative study of these relations meth- 
ylene blue solutions are very convenient. But methylene blue 
is a substance which exists in two tautomeric forms. This is 
probably the reason why alcohol and alkalies affect the reaction 
of methylene blue with permutit in a different way than they 
affect the reactions of other bases not having this sort of tautom- 
erism. But with these exceptions, any one wishing to observe 
the behavior of permutit under varying conditions will find that 
experiments with methylene blue will give obvious and striking 
results. 

To avoid interpretations and explanations based on tautomeric 
changes, the data presented below are taken from experiments 
with ammonia, which is the simplest of the nitrogenous bases and 
the one from which all can be considered as derived. 


The System—Ammonium Chloride and Sodium Permutit in Water. 


Portions of fresh permutit weighing 3 gm. were washed in a calcium 
chloride tube, once with 2 per cent acetic acid and three times with about 
25 cc. of distilled water, and then rinsed from the inverted calcium chloride 
tube by a fine stream from a wash bottle into a large test-tube (25 < 200 





°Kehrmann, F., and Schaposchnikoff, W., Ber. chem. Ges., 1897, xxx, 
1565. 
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mm.), calibrated at 25 cc. Into each tube was pipetted a known quantity 
of an ammonium chloride solution, exactly neutralized with NaOH and in 
some instances also a known quantity of a neutral 1.88 n NaCl solution. 
Distilled water was added to the 25 cc. mark. The tubes were tightly stop- 
pered, clamped horizontally in an agitating machine which kept them in 
constant gentle motion for at least 12 hours. The precaution was taken to 
approach the equilibrium from both directions. 1t was thus demonstrated 
that 12 hours sufficed to reach a true chemical equilibrium. After agita- 
tion the tubes were set in racks and when the turbidity had cleared, which 
sometimes took an hour, the ammonia content of the supernatant fluid was 
determined by the colorimetric method. 


The experimental results are given in Table II where quantities 
are expressed in terms of hydrogen equivalents. In this table are 
also given the results secured in one experiment in which the volume 
was 50 cc. instead of 25, and another experiment in which the 
weight of permutit was 6 gm. instead of 3. Since there seems to 
be no room to doubt that in taking up ammonium the permutit 
releases an equivalent amount of sodium, the figures for sodium 
chloride at the end of the experiment have been calculated on this 
basis.2, Sodium permutit is considered to have an equivalent 
weight 196 (mol. wt. 392.8). 

The results indicate that the base-trading reaction of permutit 
is approximately in accordance with the mass law. Hissink,’ 
who studied the liberation of ammonia from ammonium permutit 
when shaken in water, got results agreeing with Freundlich’s 
empirical formula for adsorption. But the addition of sodium 
chloride, and even of water, plays havoc with this formula, while 
the relationship 


(NH,Cl) X (Na permutit) = K (NaCl) X (NH, permutit) (A) 


remains undisturbed. 
This will be recognized as the condition of equilibrium under 
the mass law of the reversible reaction, 


NH,Cl + Na permutit = NH, permutit + NaCl (B) 


It is possible from equation (A) to develop a very serviceable 
rule for predicting the amount of ammonia which will remain in 
solution at equilibrium. If the quantity of ammonia present in 


7 Hissink, D. J., Landw. Vers. Sta., 1913, 1xxxi, 377. 
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ity the system is small compared to the quantity of permutit, then at 
| in equilibrium, (NH,Cl) will be small compared to (NaCl) and, 
on. since K has a value (0.75) not farfrom unity, K (NaCl) + (NH,Cl) 
+ TABLE II. 

. in 
1 to | 3s | $ | | | s 2 
oi : 3 E | E | x3 xB 
a Bs 3 E | ¢@ & s | & | SE =e 
ich ae | z 4 s | & | 3 ic = 8 3 
sie A | & , i. 1 Bot 2 | Z, Z Zz 
ce. Hl Eq. x10 |H Eq. 10H Eq.X104) lH Eq.X10\H Eq. 108) H Eq.X108 
' 1 | Beginning.| 25 | 153 | | 3.33 | | 
Aes End. | 149.7 | 3.28 | 3.28 | 0.05 7.5) 10.7 
are | | | 
me 2| Beginning.| 25 | 153 | | 6.66 
ne | End. | | 146.6 | 6.44 | 6.44 | 0.22 | 32.2) 41.5 
| | | | 
to a en cere , | 
3 | Beginning.| 25 153 |} 13.32 
tit | End | 140.5 | 12.45 | 12.45 | 0.87 | 122 | 154 
am | | 
his 4| Beginning.| 25 149.68 | 13.32 | 13.32 | 
nt | End. | 140.5 | 12.47 | 12.47 | 0.85 | 120 | 155 
, | | | 
5 | Beginning.| 50 | 153 | 13.32 | | 
End. | 140.6 | 12.41 | 12.41 | 0.91 | 128 | 154 
x, | | 
tit 6 | Beginning.| 25 | 306 | | 13.32 | 
h’s End. 293.1 | 12.87 | 12.87 | 0.45 | 132 165 
| 
“ 7 | Beginning.| 25 | 153 26.64 
ne End. 129.9 | 23.14 | 23.14 | 3.50 | 454 533 
8 | Beginning.| 25 | 153 | | 40 | 11.62 | 
(A) End. | 143.7 | 9.31 | 49.31 | 2.31 | 332 459 
| 
9 Beginning.| 25 | 153 | 80 | 11.62 
Jer | End. 144.9 | 8.12 | $8.12 | 3.50 | 507 | 715 
10 | Beginning.| 25 | 153 | 2 «| «(2.93 | 
(B) _ End. | 150.3 | 2.69 | 22.69 | 0.24 | 361 | 610 
ble A alia . 
in will be very nearly the same as K (NaCl + NH,Cl). Hence, 
in approximately 
(NH, Cl) = nt —(rotal CD c) 
eas . op r ce 
(NH, permutit) —— (Total permutit) 
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That is, the ratio in which ammonia is distributed between 
fluid and permutit at equilibrium is about 75 per cent of the ratio 
of total chloride to total permutit, expressed as hydrogen 
equivalents. 


Reaction Rate and Temperature. 


To secure data bearing directly upon the reaction rate between ammo- 
nium chloride and sodium permutit and to determine the effect of tempera- 
ture upon it, two large test-tubes were used as in the equilibrium experi- 
ments described, each tube containing 3 gm. of permutit and water to make 
2l1ec. The tubes were fitted inside 500 cc. bottles by means of large 1-hole 
cork stoppers. One bottle was filled with water at room temperature 
(17°C.), the other with a mixture of water and finely chopped ice, and 
both were allowed to stand 1 hour with the test-tubes in place and stop- 


TABLE III. 


Rate of Decrease of Ammonia Concentration in Fluid Shaken with Permutit. 





oe | | | Caleu- 
ime in cia 9 = | | ¢ | | ated 
oulnates... Beginning. 2 5 | 10 | 20 | 40 | 60 equilib- 

rium. 
7 ; | 


- 0°. | 0.74 | 0.170 | 0.123 | 0.106 | 0.083 | 0.068 | 0.067 | 0.045 
17°C. | 0.74 | 0.131 | 0.102 | 0.082 | 0.073 | 0.068 | 0.067 | 0.045 


I 











The ammonia concentration is expressed as mg. of N per ce. 


pered, to let the systems come to the desired temperatures. Then 4 cc. of 
a neutral ammonium chloride solution (18.6 mg. of N) were added to each 
tube, the tubes tightly stoppered, and each bottle was wrapped in a towel. 
Mixing was accomplished by gently inverting each bottle by hand, simul- 
taneously, at the rate of about twenty-five inversions per minute. At the 
end of stated periods (2, 5, 10, 20, 40, and 60 minutes) the bottles were let 
stand a few seconds for the permutit to settle and 2 cc. removed from each 
tube by means of Ostwald pipettes. The ammonia content of each 2 ce. 
portion was subsequently determined colorimetrically, and the concen- 
tration at the moment calculated. The results are given in Table III. 

At the end of the hour the ammonia distribution was practically the same 
in each tube and nearly the same as it should have been at equilibrium, 
according to the rule derived above from prolonged experiments under 
otherwise similar conditions. Indeed 88 per cent of the distance from 
initial condition to equilibrium had been covered in 2 minutes at 17°C., 
and (by interpolation) in 4.5 minutes at 0°C. 
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The influence of the temperature can best be expressed as a 
temperature ‘‘coefficient,” calculated from the relation, 


(t2 = i) log k,, — log k,, 


k, = ky, Qio ™ or log Qi = x 10 
2 te—- t 





where k, and ke represent the reciprocals of the time required 
for a given change (in this case 0.22 and 0.5) and ¢, and t, represent 
the respective temperature (in this case 0°C. and 17°C.). The 
temperature coefficient so calculated is 1.6. That is, in the range 
between room temperature and freezing, the rate of reaction 
between ammonium chloride and sodium permutit is multiplied 
by 1.6 for each rise of 10°C. 


The Hydrogen Ion Concentration. 


The ability of permutit to remove bases from solution is dis- 
tinctly depressed by the presence of small quantities of acids, as 
well as alkalies. Whereas in neutral solution 3 gm. of permutit 
took up 90 per cent of 26.2 mg. of ammonia N, only 83 per cent 


a ’ 2N 
was removed in similar experiments, where 1 cc. of z= H.SO,; 


was added, and 86 per cent when 1 ce. of =x NaOH was added. 
Like results were secured with ethylamine hydrochloride. The 
adrenalin-permutit reaction is particularly sensitive to acids. 
The difference in hydrogen ion concentration from a pH of 6.9 to 
6.5 may cause an error as large as 20 per cent in the removal of 
adrenalin from solution. 


Advantages of Filtration over Agitation. 


Since in early experiments with adrenalin considerable quan- 
tities were destroyed when shaken with permutit, the writer was 
led to try the procedure of pouring the solution of adrenalin 
through a tube containing permutit, as described in an earlier 
section of this paper, in the hope that the oxidation, which was so 
much accelerated even by gentle agitation, might be kept within 
moderate limits. This manceuvre proved successful, particu- 
larly in 50 per cent alcohol at 0°C. 
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It was also observed that less adrenalin was removed in experi- 
ments where a solution of the hydrochloride was passed through 
the same permutit two or more times, than in experiments where an 
equal quantity of the solution was passed through an equal quan- 
tity of permutit but once. The same phenomenon can be demon- 
strated much more quickly and easily, with a dilute solution of 
methylene blue. 

This point is also well exemplified by two results with ammo- 
nium chloride. When 5 ce. of a solution of ammonium chloride 
(containing 26.2 mg. of N) were agitated with 3 gm. of permutit for 
half an hour 2.7 mg. of N, or 10.3 per cent, were left in solution; 
when the same quantity was filtered through 3 gm. of permutit the 
filtrate and rinsings contained only faint traces of ammonia, 
varying from 0 to about 0.02 mg. of N in different experiments. 
Equally complete removal was obtained by filtration when the 
ammonium chloride solution had been diluted to 50 or 100 ce. 
before filtration. . 

Since permutit has come into use for the removal of ammonia 
from urine as a preliminary to urea determinations® and amino- 
acid determinations,’ and since others may wish to make further 
applications, it may be well to summarize here the advantages of 
filtration over agitation. 

1. More of the base can be removed by a given quantity of 
permutit, since the sodium salt formed by the reaction, which 
would tend to reverse it, does not accumulate. 

2. Successive portions of a relatively large volume of fluid can 
be rapidly and expeditiously brought into intimate relation with 
the permutit. 

3. Easily oxidizable substances are saved from destruction. 


Liberation of Bases Taken Up by Permuttt. 


From the practical standpoint it is as important, in some cases, 
to recover a base from permutit as it is to have the permutit remove 
it from solution. In analytical work, special procedures are 
applicable to special cases. Thus, in the determination of uri- 
nary ammonia, the ammonia can be conveniently liberated from 


8 Youngburg, G. E., J. Biol. Chem., 1920-21, xlv, 391. 
® Folin, O., J. Biol. Chem., 1922, li, 393. 
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permutit by sodium hydroxide solution and immediately nessler- 
ized. And the writer has found it convenient in determinations 
of adrenalin to add the color reagent (Folin’s uric acid reagent) 
directiy to the permutit, then add an alkaline solution of sodium 
cyanide which liberates the adrenalin and develops the color at 
the same time. 

But, when one wishes really to recover a base, or to liberate a 
number of bases, some of which are volatile and others not, the 
most generally useful reagent, in the writer’s experience, has been 
a saturated aqueous solution of potassium chloride. It has the 
advantages over alkalies that it does not drive off volatile 
amines, nor hasten the oxidation of phenolic amines. The salt 
solution with which one has “extracted” the amines taken up by 
permutit can be freed of the great bulk of potassium chloride 
(and of the sodium chloride formed by its reaction with sodium 
permutit) by adding 3 or 4 volumes of 95 per cent alcohol, and 
filtering off the precipitate. 

The extraction of 3 gm. of permutit containing 26.2 mg. of 
ammonia N with two successive 10 ce. portions of saturated KC] 
solution for 5 minutes each, gave 24 mg. of N, or 92 per cent. 
The same procedure liberated from 3 gm. of permutit 99 per cent 
of 10.5 mg. of ethylamine N, and even 85 per cent of 7.1 mg. 
of choline N. 


A pplication of Permutit to Adrenalin Determinations. 


The principles brought out in the preceding pages have enabled 
the writer to develop a procedure for the colorimetric estimation 
of adrenalin, based on its separation from uric acid and non-basic 
polyphenols by means of permutit, the reduction of alkaline phos- 
photungstate solution, and the use of a polarimeter tube in colori- 
metric comparison, as used by Folin and Denis for blood ammonia 
determinations.” Known quantities as small as 0.006 mg. of 
adrenalin in 50 ce. can be estimated with an accuracy of 90 per cent. 
And the method has given results on extracts of adrenal glands 
which have corresponded with physiological assay by the intes- 
tinal strip method carried out by Dr. C. J. Campbell. 

Yet there are difficulties still to be overcome before the pro- 
cedure can be considered a wholly satisfactory method of adrenalin 


10 Folin, O., and Denis, W., J. Biol. Chem., 1912, xi, 527. 
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determination for biological fluids in general. Human venous 
blood, for example, has at times shown disconcertingly high values 
(e.g. 1.5 mg. per liter) apparently without emotional disturbance. 
And the high values have persisted in such blood specimens even 
after several days at room temperature, a phenomenon which the 
writer has not been able to duplicate with adrenalin in like dilu- 
tions in blood. Detailed statements of the work done and in 
progress are reserved for later publication. 


The writer wishes to express his thanks to Professor Folin for 
encouragement in this work and for advice in arranging it for 


publication. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


1. The synthetic zeolite “‘permutit’’ can be used to separate 
relatively strong nitrogen bases (those having a basic dissociation 
constant of about 5 X 10-° or greater) from weaker nitrogen 
bases and non-basic substances. 

2. The system ammonium chloride and sodium permutit in 
water obeys the mass law according to the reversible reaction, 


NH,Cl + Na permutit = NH, permutit + NaCl 


In this system the equilibrium constant K has a value 0.75 in the 
expression 
(NH,Cl) (Na permutit) = K (NH, permutit) (NaCl) 


The temperature coefficient Qo, in the range between room tem- 
perature and 0°C., has a value 1.6 in the expression 
(te — ty) 


10 
ky, = k,, Qro 


3. In half hour tests more of a given base is removed from a 
neutral solution than from an acid or alkaline solution. 

4. Permutit removes bases from solution in varying concen- 
trations of ethyl alcohol, in amy] alcohol, and in ether. 

5. Forthe quantitative removal of bases from solution, filtra- 
tion through permutit has several advantages over agitation with 
permutit. 

6. A saturated solution of potassium chloride is a good general 
reagent for the recovery of bases taken up by permutit. Special 
procedures can be used in special cases. 

7. A procedure for adrenalin determinations can be based upon 
its separation by permutit from many interfering substances. 
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Saturation experiments with blood................ 000 cece eee ees 812 
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THEORETICAL. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The present paper is devoted to the quantitative formulation 
and experimental trial of a physicochemical explanation for the 
distribution of electrolytes and water between cells and plasma, 
and of the influence on the distribution of such factors as addition 
or loss of carbon dioxide, oxygen, acids, alkali, and salt. Such an 
explanation would cover, among other things, the facts that chloride 
and bicarbonate anions, though freely diffusible through the cell 
membrane, may be only half as concentrated in the cells as in the 
serum, and that the cell contents are more acid than the serum, 
although the H+ (or OH’) ion also is freely diffusible. It would 
cover also the mechanisms by which the cell buffers, though not 
diffusible, exert their buffer effects in the serum, and by which the 
cells take water from the serum when the carbon dioxide tension 
is raised. It is furthermore probable that the same laws which 
govern water and electrolyte distribution between intracellular 
and extracellular fluids in the blood, also govern these distribu- 
tions in the other parts of the body, and control the relationships 
between the tissue cells and extracellular fluids, such as lymph and 
transudates. 

The information concerning the amounts of base bound by 
oxyhemoglobin and reduced hemoglobin published in the third (1) 
and fourth (2) papers of this series indicated the possibility of a 
theoretical solution of the problem based upon the physicochemi- 
cal laws of solutions, and upon the known facts concerning the 
reaction of the blood and the nature of its diffusible and non- 
diffusible ions and molecules. 
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Résumé of Facts Concerning the Blood Electrolytes. 


The facts concerning the blood which may be accepted on the 
basis of data already in the literature are the following: 

1. The osmotic pressure of the fluid within the cells appears to 
equal that of the serum outside. The disc shape of the erythro- 
cyte indicates the absence of internal pressure. The latter would 
force the cell to assume a globoid shape, as it tends to do in 
hypotonic solutions. 

2. In both cells and serum the positive charges of the alkali 
cations are balanced in part by negatively charged, non-diffusible 
protein anions, and in part by diffusible anions, of which Cl’ and 
HCO,’ constitute the greater part. 

3. All the non-protein ions normally present in amounts con- 
tributing significantly to the total osmotic pressure are mono- 
valent. These are K+, Nat, Cl’, and HCO,;’. Mg++, Cat+, SO4”, 
and HPO,” are present in relatively such small amounts that in an 
approximation of conditions controlling the total osmotic pressure 
they may be neglected. 


In Kramer and Tisdall’s (3) summary of the results of analyses of the 
inorganic constituents of human serum, out of a total of 0.2912 gram 
equivalent of basic and acid radicles per liter of serum, Na, K, Cl, and 
HCO; accounted for 0.2787, or 95.6 per cent of the total. Of the remainder 
Ca accounted for 0.0050 equivalent, or 1.8 per cent of the total, Mg for 
0.9 per cent, HPO, for 0.0010 equivalent, or 0.3 per cent, and SO, for 0.004 
equivalent, or 1.4 per cent. 

In the cells Kramer and Tisdali estimate amounts of K, HCO;, and Cl 
accounting for 0.2001 out of a total of 0.2061 equivalent, or for 97 per cent 
of the total. 

The cell inorganic phosphates on the basis of older analyses were, by 
one of us in a previous review (4) and in the introduction to the first paper 
of this series (5), classified with the non-diffusible electrolytes and ac- 
credited with an important share in the total osmotic and buffer effect. 
Using methods designed to avoid decomposing organic phosphates, Zucker 
and Gutman (6) have recently found that the blood phosphates are present 
in such small amounts as to play a quantitatively insignificant part in the 
total buffer and osmotic effects of the blood, and that they are probably 
diffusible. 


4. Of the cell and serum proteins, only hemoglobin exerts a 
significant part of the total osmotic pressure. 
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That the electrolyte molecules and ions constitute nearly all of the 
osmotically active substances present is shown by the correspondence 
between the lowering of the vapor tension observed (Neuhausen, 7) and 
the lowering attributable to the electrolytes present. The chief non- 
electrolyte crystalloids, glucose and urea, themselves diffuse through the 
cell membranes and therefore cannot influence the water distribution. 
They are furthermore present in relatively small amounts, about 5 and 
3 millimols respectively out of a total osmolar concentration of 300. 

Of the proteins it appears that hemoglobin is the only one that exerts 
more than 1 per cent of the total osmotic pressure in either cells or serum. 
Hiifner and Gansser (8) found that electrolyte-free ox and horse hemoglobin 
exert the osmotic pressures calculated on the assumption that 1 molecule 
of oxygen combines at atmospheric pressure with 1 molecule of hemoglobin, 
and we have based our calculations of the osmotic effect of hemoglobin on 
these results. It will be seen from the tables that hemoglobin is esti- 
mated to exert about 10 per cent of the total osmolar concentration of 
the cells.! : 

The serum proteins, according to Starling (9) exert 30 to 40 mm. of 


. 311 
pressure, or less than 1 per cent of the total (estimated at 0.300 X —- X 


273 

22.4 X 760 = 5,800 mm.). Presumably the cell proteins other than hemo- 
globin exert still less pressure, because of theirsmallamount. It appears 
therefore that in calculating the total osmotic effects of the blood, the 
serum proteins and the cell proteins other than hemoglobin may be 
neglected. 

We have adopted the convenient term ‘‘osmolar’’ concentration intro- 
duced by Warburg (10), to indicate the total concentration of osmotically 


active ions and molecules. 


5. The cell membranes are permeable to water, carbon dioxide, 
to the inorganic anions, and to either H+ or OH’, or both. 


In water solutions the same [H*] would result, whether the membrane 
is permeable to [H*], or [OH’], or to both. The concentration of either 
ion varies inversely as that of the other, according to the equation [H*] = 
(ony Any factor which fixes [H*] therefore fixes [OH’], and vice versa, 
so that it is impossible, and likewise for our present purposes immaterial, 
to tell whether the membrane is permeable for [H*], [OH’], or both. 





1Adair, in a personal communication, states that measurements that 
he has made in L. J. Henderson’s laboratory indicate in dilute solutions a 
much higher molecular weight for hemoglobin than that found by Hiifner 
and Gansser, but that in concentrations approaching those in the cells 
other forces augment the osmotic power of the hemoglobin to about that 
which corresponds to Hiifner and Gansser’s measurements. 
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6. The cell membranes are impermeable to the proteins, ionized 
or not, and to K and Na (Giirber, 11; Doisy and Eaton, 12). 

7. The physiological pH ranges of the cells and serum are on the 
alkaline side of the isoelectric points of the cell and serum pro- 
teins (Michaclis, 13). Consequently, in the body the blood pro- 
teins combine with alkalies, but not with acids in amounts signifi- 
cant for the purposes of this paper. 

8. The amounts of alkali bound by the cell and serum proteins 
increase in approximately a linear manner with increasing pH over 
the physiological range. The rate of change in protein-bound 
alkali per unit change in pH is several times as great in the cell 
fluid as in the serum (2). 

9. At physiological pH ranges reduced hemoglobin binds less 
alkali (0.5 to 0.7 equivalent less per molecule of hemoglobin) than 
does oxygenated hemoglobin (1, 2). 


The Solution Laws Involved in Blood Relationships. 


In combining the above facts to form an inclusive quantitative 
expression of the phenomena of electrolyte and water distribution 
we have assumed for the blood the validity of the following 
physicochemical laws: 

I. At and near the neutral point all strong alkalies in quanti- 
tatively significant amounts are in the form of salts. At blood 
reaction, therefore, the total base Bmay be represented as BP +- BA, 
where BP represents the alkali protein salts, in equivalents of 
monovalent alkali, and BA the salts formed by the alkali with 
other negative radicles, chiefly Cl’ and HCO,’. 

II. The law of Donnan governing the influence of non-per- 
meating ions on the distribution of permeating ions on the two 
sides of a membrane holds for the membranes of the blood cells. 
Donnan’s theory has been provided with a basis of experimental 
facts by Donnan (14), by Procter and Wilson (15), and, for 
protein solutions, especially by Loeb’s (16) recent studies. 

III. The osmotic activity of each solute is proportional to the 


- 
ratio N’ of gram molecules of solute to gram molecules of water. 


The presence of the serum proteins, acccrding to the vapor tension 
determinations of Neuhausen (7), does not affect the validity of 
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this ratio as the governing factor of osmotic activity, and data to 
be presented in this paper show that the cell proteins likewise fail 
to affect it. With dilute water solutions it makes relatively little 
difference whether the ratio — or —*_ is taken as a measure 
H.O volume 

of osmotic activity. In the blood cells, however, where the water 
constitutes only 60 to 65 per cent of the total contents, the dif- 
ference is of importance. 


n 
Bjerrum (quoted by Warburg (10)) considers the ratio Tac to 


be a better indicator of osmotic activity in concentrated solutions 
_ * : 

than the ratio v In blood, however, n is less than 0.01 as great 

as N, so that within the limits of experimental error it is im- 

material which of these two ratios we use. We consequently shall 


; n 
employ the simpler, v 


For our calculations, in place of using gram molecules of water 
as the unit of the denominator, we have used kilos of water, in 
order to express the results in terms not unnecessarily removed 
from the familiar gram molecules per liter unit. 

The relationships expressed above under I, II, and III, may be 
expressed in certain basic equations, which when combined yield 
a practicably simple expression indicating the quantitative rela- 
tionships of the factors discussed. 

I. For the approximate neutrality of the blood reaction, 
[OH’] and [H*] being negligible compared with the other ions, we 
have 
(1) [B], = [BA], + [BP], 


[BA], + [BP], 


(2) [B], 


The brackets are used to indicate concentrations in terms of the 

. solute 
ratio - iy 
water 
respectively. B, BA, and BP have the significance used under I 
in the preceding discussion. (For simplicity we indicate all the 
alkali bound to non-diffusible acids as BP, although a small part 
may be bound by substances other than proteins, such as con- 


jugated phosphates.) 


The subscripts , and . indicate serum and cells, 
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CORRECTION. 


On page 771, Vol. LVI, No. 3, July, 1923, first paragraph in small type, 
referring to Warburg’s concentration unit, should conclude ‘‘and also the 
Cl’ and HCO; concentrations”’ instead of “‘but not the concentrations of the 
other solutes.’ 
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II. For conformity with Donnan’s law (14) the diffusible 
monovalent ions have the following relationships :? 
(H*], [Cl’], [HCO0,’], [OH], [A‘, 

ad (H*], ~~ (Cll, [HC0,1, ~ (OH, ~ [A1, ~ 





r 


A’. and A’, represent the sums of all the monovalent anions. 
For convenience we shall use the factor r to express the ratio 
indicated. 

[B]. and [B], do not appear in Equation 3, for they are not 
diffusible. If they were, in addition to the conditions defined in 
Equations 1, 2, 3, and 4, we should be required to make our final 


: co [Na], [K]. 
equation conform to the condition that [Nal. = TK) = r, and the 


results would be altogether different. 

The relationships expressed in Equation 3 have already been 
pointed out by Warburg (10) and by Barcroft, Bock, Hill, Par- 
sons, Parsons, and Shoji (17). 


Barcroft and his collaborators (17), however, apparently used as a 
_ molecules of solute . 2 : 
measure of activity the ratio which is valid for dilute 
volume of solute 

solutions of substances of small molecular weight. Warburg in his con- 

sideration of the problem realized that the volume ratio is not a close 

measure of activity in solutions containing as great a bulk of protein as 
abe @o2 in water 

the cell contents, and multiplied by the factor ————, the H,CO; 
@c2 in blood 

concentration per unit volume, but not the concentrations of the other 

solutes. 

In applying Donnan’s law Barcroft and his collaborators have assumed 
that the amount of alkali bound by hemoglobin is negligible. ‘“‘Of the 
total ionic charges inside the corpuscles hemoglobin can provide, owing 
to its enormous molecular weight, only a negligible part.’’ Since the 
appearance of Barcroft and his collaborators’ paper, the experiments of 
Van Slyke, Hastings, Heidelberger, and Neill (1) have demonstrated that 
because of the polyvalent acid character of the hemoglobin molecule it 
combines at pH 7.4 with an amount of alkali in the cell about equal to 
that in the form of chloride. Of equal importance is the fact that prac- 
tically all the changes in the ionic content of the cell that occur with vary- 








?For a divalent anion, such as SO,’’ or HPO,”’, the distribution factor, 
according to Donnan’s law is indicated by 
[Cl'le _ ViSOu"le _ VIHPOv"'. 


"= ICV]. VisOv"l,  V{HPO,”). 
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ing CO, and O:, tensions originate in the variations which CO, and O, 
tensions cause in the amounts of alkali bound by hemoglobin. 

Warburg developed formulas in which the buffer effects of (oxygenated) 
cell and plasma proteins were indicated, but in which the actual amounts 
of base balanced by negative protein charges were not introduced. The 
data for estimating these amounts were, of course, not available at the 
time of Warburg’s publication. 


III. For osmotic equality the ratio of osmotically active mole- 
cules and ions to water is the same in serum and cells. 


2M, =M, 





or = [M]. = =[M] 


4 — = z 
“ HO, HO, ° 


In Equation 4, M, and M, represent the osmotically active 
ions and molecules, and = [M], and 2 [M], the sums of their total 
solute 


water 





concentrations, in terms of the ratio, in serum and cells, 


respectively. 
As alternative forms of Equation 4, we may write, if we assume 
complete dissociation of the electrolytes: 


(5) ~—‘[B), + [Cl], + [HCO,], = [B], + [Cl], + [HCO,], + [Hb], 
(6) 2 [BA], + [BP], = 2[BA], + [BP], + [Hb], 
(7) 2 [B], — [BP], = 2(B], — [BP], + [Hb], 


Equation 5 merely expresses the sum of the total ions in serum, 
and of ions plus hemoglobin molecules in the cells, complete 
dissociation being assumed, and likewise a balancing, in serum and 
cells, respectively, of the small amount (not over 5 per cent of 
the total) of osmotically active substances (PO,’, SO,’’, etc.) not 
represented in the equation. Hb is expressed in units of mols of 
O, capacity. 

In Equation 6 the total osmolar concentration is represented as 
twice the molecular concentration of the salts with monovalent 
ions and cations (since each dissociates into two ions) plus once the 
concentration of base in the form of protein salt, since the osmotic 
effect of BP is due to the alkali cation. In the cells we add also 
the osmotic effect of the hemoglobin, which is assumed to be the 
same regardless of the ionic charge of the hemoglobin molecules. 

Equation 7 is derived from Equation 6 by substituting [B] — 
[BP] for [BA], according to Equations 1 and 2. 
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As stated above, Equations 5, 6, and 7 are theoretically accurate 
if the electrolytes are completely dissociated into osmotically 
active ions. The observed osmotic behavior of alkali salts in 
general does not justify the assumption that dissociation is 
complete, and Neuhausen. and Marshall (18) from electrometric 
measurements have estimated that the sodium salts in blood 
serum are 83 per cent dissociated. However, if we assume, not 
complete dissociation, but equal dissociation of the salts in cells and 
serum, respectively, the relationships expressed in Equations 5, 6, 
and 7 still hold, not exactly, but so nearly that the deviations 
may be neglected for present purposes. 


The theoretical inexactness of Equations 5, 6, and 7 when y, the degree 
of dissociation, is less than 1, even though vy is equal on both sides of the 
membrane, arises as follows. When y becomes less than 1, although [Cl], 
[HCO,], and the part of [B] balanced by [Cl] and [HCO], are all multiplied 
on both sides of the equation by the same factor, mat, to give their osmotic 


activities, the part of B present as BP is multiplied by a smaller factor, 
y, and the [Hb] by a larger factor, 1. The two deviating factors, y and 1, 


’ 1 ca . 
however, are not greatly different from . z which is their mean; they 





apply in blood to relatively small parts of the total osmotically active 
solutes; and they partially balance their effects, which, to judge from our 
experimental results, exceed but little if any our present limits of experi- 
mental measurement. 


The basic assumptions made under I and II, and expressed in 
Equations 1, 2, and 3, stand on experimental data familiar in the 





literature. The assumption of equal ratios in cells and 
water 


serum, expressed under III in Equation 4, and in Equations 5, 6, 
and 7, is without experimental basis in the previous literature. It 
depends upon data in the present paper. These are summarized 
in Table I, taken from the four experiments with horse blood 
described in the experimental section of the paper. The data 
given are those that fit into Equation 5, because these are all 
determined by direct analysis. Except in Blood 2, in which we 
believe the base determinations on the cells were low, the agree-- 
ment is as close as the analyses could be expected to yield. 
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Electrolyte Distribution. 


Dividing Equation 6 through by 2 [BA], and rearranging it we 


obtain 
[BA], [BP], + [Hb], — [BP], 


[BA], = 2 [BAl, 





(8) 


We may assume that, whatever the dissociations of the dif- 
ferent salts with the monovalent anions, the salts with identical 
anions are dissociated to nearly the same extent in serum and cells 











TABLE I. 
Mols Solute 
Equality of Ratio —{———— in Cells and Serum. 
Water 
™ S " Cells. 
Blood No. pH, B+Cl+HCO: | B+CI+HCOs+ Hb 
mM. per kilo H20 | mM. per kilo H20 
1 7.66 289 272 
| 299 294 
| | 
2 7.78 297 | 285 
7.42 307 292 
7.28 314 297 
| 7.11 318 299 
3 | 7.75 | 286 285 
7.42 294 294 
| 7.08 | 303 303 
4 7.69 290 289 
7.35 297 294 
| 7.06 | 302 303 








so long as the concentrations do not differ greatly. This assump- 
tion appears justified even though the cations in the cell are nearly 
all K, while those in the serum are nearly all Na; for, whether 
conductivity or freezing point data are considered, the differences 
in dissociation found between potassium and sodium salts with 
the same anions at similar concentrations are slight. We may 
then write, with approximate accuracy 


[BA], [A’, 


(9) (BA), {A1, ” 





3 See tables in Lewis (19), pp. 226-227. 
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(From Equation 3, ii =r.) From Equation 1, [BA], = [B], — 
t we ee [BA]. . 

[BP],. Substituting, in Equation 8, r for [BAl, in the left hand 
member, and [B], — [BP], for [BA], in the right hand member, we 
obtain the following equation, showing the approximate relation- 
dif- ship between the distribution of diffusible tons and the amounts of 


alkali combined with the non-diffusible substances (proteins) of the 

















tical 
cells cells and serum. 
[H+], (Cll, _ [BHCO,), [BP], + [Hb]. — [BP], 
— (H+). (Cl,  [BHCO),~ ~— 2 (Bl, — [BP]s) 
: We may expect the three ratios in Equation 10 to vary from 
= equality to each other, and to the r calculated from the right 
aa hand member of the equation, in proportion as the y, and perhaps 


secondary factors affecting osmotic activity, vary in the cells from 
the like factors in the serum, but we may expect these variations 
in the ratios not to exceed a few per cent of their values.‘ 

To obtain the value of r in terms indicating directly the effect of 
protein concentration, pH values, and degree of oxygenation, we 
substitute for [BP], and [BP]. their values in these terms, as found 
in the experimental part of this paper and expressed in Equations 
54 and 57. Making these substitutions in Equation 10 and com- 
bining the terms in which [Hb], is a factor, we obtain, as an approx- 
imation, accurate over a narrow pH range, 


3.35 [Hb], (pH, — 6.44) — 0.068 [P], (pH, — 4.80) + [0.], (0.25 pH, — 1.18) 
2 ((B], — 0.068 [P], | pH, — 4.80}) 





(lj) r=1— 


‘The relationship between electrolyte distribution and alkali bound 








im 

a by protein may also be derived as follows. From Equations 1 and 2, 
ther [Ae = [B]. = [BP]., and [A]. - [B]. -_ [BP]. 

: Hence r = [Ale _ [Ble — [BP ie 

nces [A]. [B]}. — [BP]. 

with This equation rests only on the assumption expressed in Equations 1, 
may 2, and 3, and does not express or depend upon the equality of the ae 


ratios expressed in Equation 4. It could not therefore be used for the 
further development of the theory into equations like Equations 14 and 


23, which depend on the validity of the S!ute 
water 


ratio. 
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Equations 10 and 11 suffice for determining whether results 
obtained with a given blood agree with the quantitative require- 
ments of the laws on which these equations are based. Because 
of the variation in water distribution with changing pH and oxy- 
gen content, however, the concentrations even of the non-diffusible 
constituents [Hb]., [P],, and [B], are variable. Consequently, 
Equations 10 and 11 cannot be used to predict the r curve of a 
given blood with varying pH. However, by combining Equa- 
tion 4 with 10, one is obtained in which all the values on the right 
side are functions of values which are constant for a given blood; 
viz., (B)., (B)., (Hb), and (P),. 

In the remainder of this paper we shall utilize parentheses to 
indicate units of substance per unit of whole blood, e. g. (H20),. = 
kilos of cell water per kilo of blood, (P), = grams of serum 
protein per kilo of blood, and (B), = millimols of serum base 
per kilo of blood, as contrasted with the bracketed [B],, which 





a ae ti serum base (B). . 
indicates the ratio - in water’ (H.0), 
(BP), (Hb). 








In Equation 10 we substitute (HO). for [BP],, (H.0), 5" [Hb]. 


etc. We thus obtain 
(H,O), (BP), + (Hb) (BP), 
9 = is Sie 
— ee (H,0), *9 {(B), — (BP),} “y {(B), — (BP),} 
, (H,0), 2 M,, i 
From Equation 4 we have (H.0), ~ = M. Substituting 


2 (B), — (BP). f = M, di , , _ 
2 (B). — (BP). + (Hb). or 5 M, (see discussion of Equation 7) 














we get 
(H,0), 2(B), — (BP), 
(H,0), 2 (B), — (BP), + (Hb) 








(13) 


i ae ‘ H.0), 
Substituting in Equation 12 the value for oo from Equa- 


tion 13, we obtain 











[H+], [Cl], [HCO,’], (BP), + (Hb) 
(14) fs —— ss = - =ji]— : ob 
(H*], [Cl’], [HCO,'1, 2 (B), — (BP), + (Hb) 
(BP), 





24(B), — (BP),} 
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The effects of the pH and oxygen content may be introduced 
as in Equation 11 by substituting the values of (BP), and (BP), 
from Equations 4 and 57. 

If the indiffusible substances, base and proteins, in the cells are 
assumed to maintain constant relations to each other, and the 
indiffusible substances within the serum are assumed to do likewise, 
it becomes possible to express as functions of (Hb) the other 
three constants, (P),., (B),, and (B).. Under these circumstances 
(B). is proportional to (Hb), and the serum base and protein, 
(B), and (P),, decrease by amounts proportional to (Hb). 
Thus, from the data in the experiments on normal horse blood 
reported in this paper, we have with a fairly close degree of 
constancy: 


(15) (B), = 6.0 (Hb) 
(16) (B), = 148 — 8.3 (Hb) 
(17) (P), = 0.072 — 0.0039 (Hb) 


In Equations 16 and 17 the first numerical constant in each 
represents the average value at normal pH for serum free from 
cells, and when, therefore, (Hb): = 0. The second constants 
indicate the rates of change in (B), and (P),, respectively, per unit 
of increase in hemoglobin, when the hemoglobin is measured in 
terms of millimols of oxygen capacity per kilo of blood. 

From inspection of Equation 14 it is evident that the fraction 

(BP). + (Hb) 
2 (B). — (BP). + (Hb) 
at a given pH, constant for all bloods, whether of high or low 
hemoglobin content, as long as the ratio of base to hemoglobin in 
the cells remains constant. For then all the terms in both numer- 
ator and denominator vary directly as (Hb) (see Equations 15 


BP), 
and 55). The second fraction of Equation 14, F a. ag 





» expressing the effects of the cell factors, is 





expressing the effect of the serum factors, varies slightly, at 
constant pH, with the hemoglobin content of the blood. But 
the variation is so small, and the total effect of this fraction on the 
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value of r relatively so little, that the r value is, within the limits 
of experimental determination, independent of the hemoglobin 
content of the blood, even when the latter varies over such a wide 
range as from 3 to 12 millimolar, corresponding to from 7 to 27 
cc. of oxygen capacity per 100 gm. of blood. 
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Fic. 1. Values of r = (H+). ~ (Cle ~ {HCO,'e 
calculated by Equation 14 for horse blood of average serum and cell compo- 
sition observed in the four experiments reported in this paper are indicated 
by the curves. The observed chloride and bicarbonate ratios in our 
experiments are indicated by the marked points. 


Consequently we may represent the average normal r, pH 
relationship by a single curve, which holds for bloods of varying 
hemoglobin content, if the other non-diffusible constituents 
maintain towards the hemoglobin the relationships indicated by 
Equations 15, 16, and 17. The curves obtained by substituting in 
Equation 14 the values for (B). and (B), indicated by Equa- 
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tions 15 and 16, (when Hb = 9) and the values for (BP), calculated 
from the (P), indicated by Equation 17, is given in Fig. 1. In 
plotting the curves the values of r were obtained by solving 
Equation 14 by a method of repeated approximation, for pH, 
values of 6.4, 6.8, 7.2, 7.6, and 8.0. For the first approxima- 
tion the serum factors were ignored, and r was estimated as 
(BP). + (Hb) 
19 (B).— (BP). + (Hb) 
tion on the curves of Fig. 10 (below pH. 6.8 the curves are extrapo- 
lated beyond experimental data, and therefore are not so certain as 
above that point). From the preliminary r values thus obtained, a 
preliminary pH, was estimated as pH, = pH. + logr. A close ap- 
proximation of r was then obtained by using the whole of Equation 
14, with this pH, value for estimation of (BP), by Equation 54 in the 
; (BP), 

fraction 21(B). — (BP).) 
obtained the value of this fraction was once more estimated, and 
with it the final value of r, correct within anegligible limit of error. 

In Fig. 1 the values for r obtained in the four experiments with 


oxygenated blood described later in this paper are indicated by 
, [BHCO,). 


ct (cl. : 
solid circles for the iC, ratio, by hollow circles for the [BHO], 


ratio. Their deviations from the mean calculated curve are 
partly due to the fact that the theoretically calculated r values 
tend to lie above the observed values, but more to the 
fact that the relationships of (B)., (B),, and (P), to (Hb) vary in 
the individual bloods appreciably from the mean relationships 
indicated in Equations 15, 16, and 17, and used in plotting the 
curves of Fig. 1. In Fig. 12, where the individual (B)., (B),, 
and (P),, as well as (Hb), values found in each individual blood are 
used, the differences between the calculated and observed r 
values are smaller. 

Since, according to Donnan’s law as expressed in Equation 3, 

|H*}], 


= {H+}. we may write 





(BP). being estimated by interpola- 





With the second value of r thus 


r 


(18) — logr 


— log [H*], + log [H*), 
pH, — pH, 


i an 


- 
re 
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The values of — log r, therefore, indicate the pH differences 
between the serum and cells. These values we have plotted in 
the curves indicated in Fig. 1. 

From data of quite a different nature, obtained on whole 
blood, serum, and hemolyzed blood and cells, and based in part 
on electrometric determinations, Warburg (10) has estimated 
the pH, — pH. values in horse blood at varying pH,. Comparison 
shows that our — log r curve is parallel throughout and nearly 
identical with the curve indicating the maximum pH, — pH, 
values estimated by Warburg.5 


Water Distribution and Cell Volume. 


The distribution of water between cells and serum, and the 
resulting volume effects, may be predicted from the pH and the 
degree of oxygenation of the blood if the amounts of non-diffusible 
substance, viz. base and protein, in the cells and serum, respectively, 
are known, and if the law of equality of osmolar concentrations 
expressed in Equation 4 is valid for blood, as we believe it is 
demonstrated to be by experimental data in this paper. 

From the general statement expressed in Equation 4 we have 














(H,0), = (M), = (M), 
- (H,0), =(M), = (M), + =, 
(H,0), = (M), = (M), 
” (H.0),  =(M), 2 (M), + = (M), 


where (H:O),, (H2O)., and (H:O),, represent the fractions of a 
kilo of water present, respectively, in the serum, cells, and whole 
of a kilo of blood, © (M),, = (M),, and = M),, the total osmolar 
units (millimols) in the serum, cells, and whole of a kilo of 
blood. 

Substituting for 2 (M), and = (M), their values as in Equation 7, 
and replacing (B). + (B), by (B), in the resulting equations, we 
obtain 

(HO), 2(B), — (BP), 
~ (H,0), 2 (B), — (BP), — (BP), + (Hb) 








5 See Warburg (10), p. 230, Curve I, Fig. 11. 
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(H.0), 2 (B), — (BP), + (Hb) 
(H,0), 2(B), — (BP), — (BP), + (Hb) 





(22) 


Multiplying Equations 21 and 22 through by (H20), we obtain 
2(B), — (BP), 
2 (B), — (BP), — (BP), + (Hb) 
2 (B), — (BP), + (Hb) 
2 (B), — (BP), — (BP), + (Hb) 





(23) (HO), = (H,0), x 





(24) (H:0), ~ (H;0), > 


The above equations, the validity of which has been tested in 
the experimental part of this paper, enable one to predict the 
amounts of cell and serum water per unit weight of blood in terms 
which are either determinable constants (B)., (B),, and (Hb), 
for a given blood, or which may be calculated from such con- 
stants, viz. (P), and (Hb), and from the pH and oxygen content. 
The effects of pH and of oxygen saturation may be introduced as 
in Equation 11. 

Within limits the increase of volume produced by adding a 
solute to a solvent approximates a linear function of the amount 
of solute added, and in both cells and serum nearly all the variable 
solute is protein. We may, therefore, with approximate accuracy, 
write 


V 

(25) v, = G, {(H:0), + m (Hb)} 
2 

(26) . v7 % { (H:0), + (P),} 


where G, is the specific gravity of the blood, with water at the 
same temperature as unity; m and n represent the volumes oc- 
cupied in solution by a unit of cell and serum protein, respec- 
tively. When Hb and P, are expressed in gram units, m and n 
both have values somewhat less than 1, since a gram of protein 
occupies somewhat less than 1 ce. volume. For horse blood we 
have found m = 0.90 and n = 0.85 when Hb and P, are ex- 
pressed as grams of protein. When Hb is expressed in millimols 
of O, capacity, m = 0.90 X 0.0167 = 0.015. 

The introduction of the factor G, into Equations 25 and 26 is in 
accordance with the following considerations. If we assume that 





a 
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the blood proteins have the same coefficient of expansion as water, 
which assumption for the slight temperature effects involved can 
produce no significant error, then the volumes of cells and serum, 
respectively, per kilo of blood will be represented by the quantities 
(H:O). + m (Hb) (H:O), +n (P),; 
and 
Duo Duo 

sity of water at the temperature of measurement, that of water 
at 4° being unity). In order to change the volumes per kilo of 
blood to volumes per liter, we multiply the former by D,, the 
density of blood, with water at 4° as unity. But D, = G, X Dy. 


Multiplying therefore Ee). + = Te) and (H:0), + n (P), by 
Du.0 Du.0 ' 





, respectively, (Dy.o = den- 














G, Dy.o we obtain the volume values indicated in Equations 25 


and 26. 
Introducing the numerical values for m and n in Equations 25 


and 26 we obtain 
V. 

(27 :* G, { (H.0), + 0.015 (Hb) } 
(Hb) being expressed in millimols of oxygen capacity per kilo 
of blood, and 

, Vy 
(28) v, = G, {(H:0), + 0.85 (P),} 
(P), being expressed as grams of serum protein per gram of 
blood (not, for this equation, as grams per kilo of blood). 

The value of G, and (H:O),, constant for a given blood, may be 
estimated for normal horse blood as 


(29) G, = 1.027 + 0.0037 (Hb) . 
and 
(30) (H,0), = 0.914 — 0.015 (Hb) 


The numerical constants in Equations 29 and 30 are obtained as 
described in connection with Equations 16 and 17, the first con- 
stant in each equation representing the G, or (H2O) value for 
normal serum, the second constant representing the change per 
unit increase in (Hb). . 

The agreement of the (H:O), and (H:O),. values calculated at 
varying pH by Equations 23 and 24 with our observed values is 
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indicated by the tables in the experimental part of this paper, and 
is summarized in Fig. 13. 

Warburg (10) has estimated the changes in cell volume with 
varying pH by measuring the oxygen capacity of the cells. The 
number of his determinations is sufficiently large to permit the 
plotting of an average curve by means of which the errors, that 
appear inherent in any method thus far used in estimating the 
small percentage changes in cell volume involved, are to a con- 
siderable extent neutralized. Warburg expresses his results in 
volume of cells at varying pH, compared with the volume at pH, 


TABLE II. 
Calculated Effect of pH Change on Water Distribution Compared with Effect 
Observed by Warburg. 
Blood constants estimated from hemoglobin content. 

















(Hb) = 11.3 observed. (B), = 54.2 from Equation 16. 
(P), = 0.0279 from Equation 17. Gs = 1,069 “ as 29. 
(BR. =678 “ “ 15, (HO) = 0.74 “ “ 30, 
| | 
Volume of cells in per 
| Ve cent of their volume 
pH, (tromPig1).| pH, (BP), (BP), Vv, oe 
Calculated | Calculated | Observed 
by Equa- | by Equa- by 
and tion 27. tion 27. Warburg. 
6.8 0.04 | 6.76 4.2 6.5 0.640 100.0 100.0 
7.0 0.07 6.93 4.6 13.4 0.631 98.6 97.4 
7.2 0.10 | 7.10 5.0 20.4 0.621 97.0 95.2 
7.4 0.14 | 7.26 5.3 26.9 0.611 95.5 93.7 
7.6 0.18 | 7.42 5.7 | 33.4 | 0.602 94.0 92.2 
7.8 0.22 | 7.58 6.1 40.0 0.591 92.3 90.5 




















6.5. In Table II we have calculated for a blood, of the average 
hemoglobin content ((Hb) = 11.3 millimolar) of the bloods used 
by Warburg, the change in cell volume as estimated by Equa- 
tion 27. We have used as the unit of comparison the volume at 
pH, 6.8 instead of pH, 6.5, for the reason that both our experi- 
mental data and Warburg’s are less complete and appear less 
certain below pH 6.8 than above it. 

The changes observed by Warburg agree with those calculated 
by Equation 27 within the limit of experimental error, as do the 
changes observed by us, except in one experiment (No. 2). War- 


a 
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burg’s observed changes tend to exceed the calculated, while those 
determined in our experiments tend to fall short where they deviate 
from the calculated. The available data appear to agree with the 
predicted values as closely as the limitations of present accuracy in 
water determinations justify expecting. 

In Fig. 2 the relative cell volume changes resulting from pH 
variations in oxygenated blood, as calculated by Equation 27, 
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Cell volume in per cent of volume at pH64 
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Fie. 2. Cell volumes calculated by Equations 24 and 27 for blood of 
average serum and cell composition observed in our experiments. 


are shown for bloods of varying hemoglobin content. The 
percentage cell volume change caused by a given pH shift is 
greatest when the ratio cells: serum is least (hemoglobin lowest), 
because the concentration or dilution of serum which results from 
the water exchange, and tends to diminish the latter, is least when 
the relative amount of cells is smallest. 
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Illustration of the Effect of COz Tension Changes on the Electrolyte 
and Water Distribution of Oxygenated Blood. 


To illustrate the processes involved we may simplify conditions 
by ignoring minor factors; viz., the slight amounts of diffusible 
anions other than Cl’ and HCO,’, the osmotic and base-binding 
powers of the serum proteins, and the osmotic effect of the hemo- 
globin. We shall assume the cells to contain only base, hemo- 
globin, Cl, and HCOs;, and the serum to be a simple solution of 
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bicarbonate and chloride. Equation 10 under these conditions 
becomes simplified to 
(a+), [Cl], [HCO,’), [BHb], 


" (H*], ~ (CV), ~ [HC0,), ~ ~~ 2 ((BCIl, + [BHCO,,) 





We shall assume, first that the CO, tension is so low that pH, = 
7.8, then that it is raised so that pH falls to 6.6. According to 
Van Slyke, Hastings, Heidelberger, and Neill (1), the alkali 
bound by oxyhemoglobin is indicated by the equation [BHb] = 2.65 
[Hb] (pH — 6.6). Assuming [Hb]. = 30 mm., we therefore 
calculate at pH. = 7.8 that [BHb] = 95, and at pH. = 6.6 that 
[BHb] = 0. 
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In Fig. 3 we have indicated the concentrations of the positively 
and negatively charged ions in the cells and serum by the areas 
assigned to each ({Hb’] is indicated in terms of alkali equivalents 
bound). The concentrations of the osmotically active ions are 
indicated by clear areas, while that of the (relatively) osmotically 
inactive [Hb’] is indicated by a shaded area. For simplicity it is 
assumed that the ionization of each electrolyte is complete. It is 
also assumed that at the beginning (Fig. 3 A) the water content 
of the blood is half in the cells, half in the serum. 

The amounts of hemoglobin, base, chloride, and bicarbonate 
indicated are about those found in normal horse blood, except 
that the difference between [B], and [B]. in Fig. 3 A is somewhat 
exaggerated as a result of ignoring the base bound by the serum 
proteins and the osmotic effect of the hemoglobin. 

The conditions indicated in the four diagrams of Fig. 3 are 
the following: 

A. The conditions represented conform to the three basic laws: 
(1) in both cells and serum the positive and negative ions balance; 
(2) the ratios ict). anc ee 

* [Cl], [HCOs'], 
simplified form of Equation 10 given above; and (3) the osmolar 
concentrations obtained by adding [B+] + [Cl’] + [HCO,’] are 
equal in serum and cells respectively. 

B. Increase of CO. tension has lowered the pH, to 6.6, the 
isoelectric point of oxyhemoglobin. The result is that all the base 
formerly bound by hemoglobin as BHb has shifted to BHCO;, HCO,’ 
replacing Hb’. In Fig. 3 B, however, only the first of the three 
laws is conformed with. Positive and negative charges balance, 
but the greatly increased concentration of HCO,’ in the cells 


bviously mak = . ES trary to D ’slaw. TI 
ODV 10uSly makes [HCO], > (Cl con rary oO onnan's law. 1e 


are equal, and conform to the 





HCO,’ increase in the cells also causes the osmolar concentration 
there to exceed that in the serum. The system is not in 
equilibrium. 
C. To restore electrolyte distribution to conformity with 
Donnan’s law, Cl’ has migrated from serum to cells, and HCO,’ 
[HCOsgI. [Cl]. 


in the reverse direction until again (HCO, = (Cl, 
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D. To restore also osmotic equilibrium, water has migrated 
from serum to cells until the osmolar concentrations in both are 
equal. Impermeability of the cell membranes to cations prevents 
diffusion of BCl and BHCO; from cells to serum to assist in the 
restoration of osmolar equality. It must all be accomplished by 
water transfer. The system is now in equilibrium again. 

The processes represented here, for the sake of analysis, as 
though occurring in successive steps must in reality occur 
simultaneously. 

The somewhat more complex changes actually occurring in 
blood, where the alkali-binding power of the serum proteins and 
the osmotic pressure of the hemoglobin enter as appreciable, 
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Fia. 4. Relationships observed in Experiment 3. 


though minor factors, are indicated by Fig. 4, which represents 
data obtained in Experiment 3 on defibrinated blood. X°’ is used 
to indicate the undetermined anions. 


Calculation of the Electrolyte and Water Changes in Blood During 
the Respiratory Cycle. 


In Table IIIa we have calculated the changes that, according to 
our data, may be expected to accompany the CO, and O2 changes 
of ordinary respiration. For a blood of (Hb) = 9.0 mm. per 
kg. the other blood constants (B)., (B)s, (P)., G,, and (H,O), are 
calculated from Equations 15, 16, 17, 29, and 30. The (Cl), con- 
tent is taken arbitrarily at 76, and the (BHCO;), in arterial blood 
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is taken at 19.0. The combined oxygen (Oz) is assumed to be 
8.8 mm. in arterial blood, and 6.0 in venous blood, and pH, is 
assumed to be 7.43 in arterial blood, and 7.40 in venous blood. 
From these pH, values the r and pH, values are estimated from 
the curves of Fig. 1. 

The (BP), and (BP), values are calculated from Equations 57 
and 54 respectively (see experimental part of the paper). The 
increment in (BHCOs;) when the arterial blood becomes venous is 
estimated equal to the decrease in (BP). + (BP),, the increase in 
bicarbonate being due to alkali taken from the other buffers to 
combine with H:CO;. (The diffusible buffers other than car- 
bonates are neglected, as their effect is relatively slight.) 

The distribution of water between serum and cells is calculated 
from Equations 23 and 24. 

The distribution of Cl and HCO; is calculated as follows: 

Letting A represent either Cl or HCO, we have from Equation 9, 











[A]. _ Ae _ _(A), (A). 

(Al r. But [A]. = (HO). and [A], ae 0). Hence —— (A), = 

ae We represent the factor r oF by (r). Then, (A). 
(A). (r) (A. 1 








= ©) Ae + @. 1+ 0 ™ @.+ @ 140 
From the values of (r), and of (A). + (A),, which is the total 
(Cl), or (HCO;),, we accordingly calculate (A), and (A),. 

Using the pK’ value 6.12 (see ‘‘Calculations” in experimental 
part), we calculate the (H2CO;), and (H2CO;). from the corre- 
sponding (BHCO;) and pH values by a rearrangement of Hassel- 
balch’s (21) equation as 


log (H.CO;) = pK’ — pH + log (BHCO,) 


The CO, tension is calculated as 











(H,COs) 
Poor * 0.0324 X (HO) 
H.CO; ‘ ; 
since [H,CO;] = vs =~ = 0.0324 Poo, (see “Calculations” in 


experimental part). 
The oxygen tensions have been approximated from Barcroft’s 


curves on human blood (37). Their degree of accuracy when applied 
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to horse blood data is uncertain, but we have used them to indicate 
at least the magnitude of the changes. 

In short the serum pH and the oxygen contents of the venous 
and arterial bloods have been arbitrarily chosen at about the 
observed normal values, and the other data have been calculated 
from them. 

It will be noted that in Table IIIa the figures are given in 
terms of millimols or milli-equivalents of serum or cell constituents 
per kg. of whole blood, not per kg. or per liter of the serum or 
cells. The concentration values in the serum and cells in terms 
of solute: water may be obtained from the figures per kilo 
of blood by dividing the latter by the water content; e.g., 
serum Cl serum Cl | serum H,O. serum Cl _ 


op eee Similarly -—__ = 
liter serum 





serum H.0 kg. blood ~ kg. blood 
serum Cl _ liter serum 





1.05 kg. blood ~ liter blood ~ 

In Table IIIb we have compared the average arterial-venous 
differences observed in dog blood by Doisy and Beckmann (20) 
with the changes calculated from Table Hla. The observed 
figures are of the same order of magnitude as those calculated. 

In Fig. 5 we have indicated the relationships on a D’Ocagne 
nomogram, of a type that was devised by L. J. Henderson (private 
communication about 2 years ago)... A straight line, drawn across 
the chart, and cutting the lines representing oxygen and CQ, 
tensions at any given points, cuts the lines representing 
(BHCO;),, (HbO.), pH,, pH,, ete., at points indicating the values 
these respective quantities have under the given poco, and po.. 
Such a line can be drawn because all the other variables in a 
given blood are dependent on these two. Over the range used, 
the chart is quite exact. ‘The construction of such blood charts 
will be discussed in a later paper by Henderson. 


Electrolyte Distribution between Blood Serum and Transudates as a 
Function of the Alkali Bound by the Proteins. 


Loeb, Atchley, and Palmer (22) have performed experiments 
indicating that the membranes separating the blood serum from 
the fluids in the body cavities and intercellular spaces have the 
same permeabilities as collodion for the substances present. 
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Under these conditions the Donnan distribution would require 
expression by an equation including Na and K among the diffus- 
ible ions, instead of excluding them, as does Equation 3. Ex- 
pressing the distribution ratio of monovalent ions between serum 
and fluid as r,,, the relationship would theoretically be 
A’ [B*], + 
a FY 8 
j. , 
when [A’I, indicates the ratio of the osmotic activity of any mono- 
p= 7 


valent anion, or sum of anions, in the serum to the osmotic 
° ° ° ° ° ° f ie 
activity of the same ion or ions in the fluid, while (B+, has a similar 
significance for the cations. If in place of [B+], and [B+], we 
substitute their values from Equations 1 and 2 we obtain 


~ [A’l, + [BPI 
7 "t ~ [x7], + [BPI, 


A, . 
If we substitute (r,) for Ay, and solve for r.z we obtain 
sf 


[BP], + VIBPI?, +4 [Al, ([Al, + [BP],) 
7 2 ([A], + [BP], 








(33) Ts 


We have recalculated in Table IV Loeb, Atchley, and Palmer’s 
: : solute solute : 
data, transposing the concentrations from to ratios 
volume _— water 

by estimating the grams of water per liter to be 990—0.8 P, where 
P represents grams of protein per liter. (This may be taken as 
a fairly close approximation, unless abnormal amounts of fat or 
other solids are present.) The [BP], and [BP]; values are calcu- 
lated on the assumption that the proteins of human serum at 
pH 7.4 bind the same amount of alkali per gram as the proteins of 
horse serum (the slight difference in pH between plasma and 
fluid may be neglected). At this pH the formula (Equation 54) 
[BP] = 0.068 [P] (pH — 4.80) becomes [BP] = 0.177 [P]. The 
arterial HCO; values are estimated by subtracting 2 mm. per 
liter from the values found in the venous serum. 

The estimated [Cl],: [Cl]; ratios found coincide with the cal- 
culated r.y values nearly within the limit of experimental error. 
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The [HCOs], : [HCOs]; ratios are all higher than the calculated r,, 
when the venous values for [HCQO3], are used; but the estimated 
arterial values for [HCOs], yield [HCO ], : [HCOs], ratios which 
agree with the calculated r.; as closely as could be expected, when 
the possible magnitude of the error involved in assuming a con- 
stant difference between arterial and venous COs, is considered. 
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Fic. 5. D’Ocagne-Henderson nomogram showing calculated relation- 
ships for arterial and venous blood of average serum and cell composition 
observed in our experiments. 


The [Na]; : [Na], ratios agree, in six out of seven cases, with the 
calculated r.; values within the rather wide limit of error assigned 
by the authors to the Na determination. The [K]; : [K], ratios 
are altogether lower than the calculated r.;, and are very irregular. 
The source of the deviation and irregularity of the K ratios is at 
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present uncertain. Considering the minute amounts of K present, 
it appears possible that the irregularities may lie in the micro 
method used for the determination. 

The irregularity of the potassium ratios, and the necessity for 
using estimated water and arterial HCO; values, make it im- 
possible to consider the presence of a Donnan equilibrium between 
blood serum and edema fluid as quantitatively demonstrated 
with satisfactory accuracy. It appears probable nevertheless 
that the degree of agreement found between the calculated r,, 
values and the ratios for Cl, HCO; (arterial), and Na is more than 
fortuitous; that it affords support for Loeb, Atchley, and Palmer’s 
conclusion that “the relationships between serum and edema fluid 
result from a simple membrane equilibrium, influenced in part by 
the proteins present.” 

If the membranes separating blood serum from other extra- 
cellular fluids are permeable to all electrolytes present in amounts 
of quantitative importance except protein, it follows from the 
Donnan theory that the serum, containing more protein than the 
other fluids, must when at equilibrium with them show a positive 
osmotic pressure. While the basic equations of the form of 
Equations 1 and 2, and of Equation 3 modified to include Na, 
hold for such a system, Equation 4 and its derivatives expressing 
osmolar equality do not, so long as the serum volume is limited. 
The preponderance of the osmolar concentration even of the 
diffusible ions, on the side containing non-diffusing ions, when the 
latter are entirely on one side of the membrane and :ufinite volume 
change is excluded, has been theoretically shown by Procter and 
Wilson (15). 

If the non-diffusible electrolyte (protein) also has a measurable 
attraction for water, the osmotic preponderance on its side of the 
membrane is still further increased. If serum and a transudate 
relatively poor in protein are separated by membranes permeable 
to all the non-protein ions present in quantitatively important 
concentrations, viz. Nat, Cl’, and HCOs;’, but impermeable to the 
protein, we may therefore expect the serum to exhibit a higher 
osmotic pressure than the edema fluid. With the osmotic 
pressure tending to draw water into the serum, it appears that 
forces other than that of osmotic pressure are involved in the 
passage of fluid in the direction from the blood to the serous 
cavities and intercellular spaces. 
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Effect of the Membrane on the Determination of the Blood pH by 
the Dialysis Method. 


Levy, Rowntree, and Marriott (23) have devised a method for 
blood pH determination in which the blood is dialyzed against 
0.8 per cent NaCl solution, and the pH of the dialysate is deter- 
mined colorimetrically. This method has later been revised by 
Dale and Evans (24), who added precautions to prevent loss of 
CO. It is evident that, because protein is present only on one 
side of the membrane, the Donnan effect must introduce some 
error into such a method. On the basis of our data defining the 
amount of base bound by the serum proteins at physiological pH 
ranges, it appears possible to estimate the approximate magnitude 
of this error. 

In the short time in which measurable change of pH in the 
dialysis fluid ceases (5 minutes) the volume change may be 
neglected, and we may consider the system the same as that 
discussed in the preceding section, viz. one in which the volumes 
are fixed, the osmotic pressures are not necessarily equal, and the 
solutes, except protein, are diffusible through the membrane. 
Equation 33 then applies, but is simplified because [BP], is zero, 
since there is no protein in the fluid outside the membrane. In 
place of Equation 33 we therefore have, when equilibrium among 
the electrolytes is reached: 





_ _ (ty | y [Al, 
(34) a di (H*), ~ [A], rr [BP], 


whence, 

” 1 [Al], + [BP], 
(35) pH, — pH, = 5 log — TA, 

If we take A, = 150 m., [BP], = 14, which are fairly close to 
the usual values, we obtain 


164 


= 2 
150 0.02 





1 
pH, — pH, = 3 log 


It appears, therefore, that when serum (or blood) is dialyzed 
against a solution of approximately the same salt concentration, 
we may expect a pH in the solution about 0.02 greater than in the 
serum. 
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Relationship between Hasselbalch’s Constant for Whole Blood and 
the K’, Value for Serum. 


As Warburg has pointed out, since blood is a heterogeneous 
system, and cell and serum pH and BHCO; values differ, the 
constant K’; of the equation 
- _, [BHCO,}, 

- Sp = i (H.CO:i, 
used by many authors since Hasselbalch (20) in applying Hender- 
son’s equation to whole blood, is really an approximate con- 
stant, which contains within itself corrections, hitherto empirical, 
for the differences that exist between cells and serum. (Hassel- 
balch used the symbol K,;. We have used K’; in order to distin- 
guish it from K’,.) The relationship of K’, to the constant K’s. is 
shown as follows: 

[BHCO,], 


——- 
(37) K’, = 1), cou, 
Dividing Equation 36 by Equation 37 we obtain 


K’, [BHCO,]|,  [H:COs), 
K’, ~ (BHCO,|, * [H,COa, 





(38) 


If concentrations are expressed in the terms of solute: water 
ratios used in this paper [H2CO3;], and [H2CQs3], are equal (see dis- 
cussion of [H2CO;] calculations on pages 824and825). Under these 

.,-___ [H2COs]. ; mo 
conditions oa = 1, and Equation 38 simplifies to 
K’, [BHCO,}, 


” Kk’,  [BHCO,], 


Equation 38 may be used for calculating a from the CO, con- 
tents of whole blood and true serum, whatever unit of concentra- 
tion is employed, and Equation 39 may be used with the solute: 
water ratio adopted as the concentration unit in this paper. 

K's 
K’, 
distribution in the blood is shown as follows: 


The relationship of the ratio to the electrolyte and water 
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Since the total bicarbonate in 1,000 gm. of blood is equal to the 
sum of that in the serum plus that in the cells, we have 


(40) [BHCO,], X (H,0), = [BHCO,], x (H,0), + [BHCO,], x (H,0), 


whence 


(H,0) 


’ (H.0), 
(41) [BHCO,], = [BHCO,), Go), t [BHCO:], a O), 





but [BHCO;], = r [BHCO;], (see Equation 3). 

Substituting in Equation 41 the above value for [BHCO,]., we 
obtain 
(H.0), + r (H,0), 





(42) [BHCO,], = [BHCO,], 


Substituting this value for [BHCO ;}, in Equation 39, we obtain 
K’,  (H,0), + r (H,0), 








43 = 
an K’, (H,0), 
In logarithmic terms, using pK’3 = — log K’s, pK’, = — log K’,, 
Equation 43 becomes 

I K’, = 1 an 
44 ’, — pK’, = 
) pep ~ Pie © 8 (0), + 7 (HL0), 


The values for (H.O); and (H:O). are obtainable from Equations 
23 and 24, and the values of r from Equations 10 and 12. 

The values of pK’, — pK’, calculated by Equation 44 at vary- 
ing pH, and for bloods of varying hemogoblin content are given 
in Fig. 6a. 

In Fig. 6b Dr. Hastings has prepared a D’Ocagne line chart 
which facilitates interpolations of the Hb, pH,, and pK’, — pK’,, 
relationships. The chart was constructed by laying off the (Hb) 
and pK’, — pK’, values logarithmically on their respective lines, 
and locating each pH, point at the intersection of the lines, 
connecting the 3, 6, 9, and 12 (Hb) points with the pK’, — pK’, 
points calculated from the given pH, and the respective (Hb) 
values. Over the Hb range 3 to 9 mm., the chart indicates 
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values for pK’n — pK’, differing from those calculated from 
Equation 44 by only 0.001. A straight line drawn across the chart 
indicates the pK’, — pK’, value corresponding to the Hb and pH, 
points intersected. 

The curves are of the same form as those obtained in a dif- 
ferent manner by Warburg.’ The values for pK’, — pK’, indi- 
eated by our curves are 0.01 to 0.02 higher than Warburg’s at 
ordinary physiological pH and (Hb) ranges. 


[~ “;, « @ ttt « ft T 4 


0.12 +t ++ +—}_—_t _} 
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Fic. 6a. 


Peters, Bulger, and Eisenman (25) in a paper appearing 
since our work was completed, have determined the value of 
pK’, — pK’, (for which they use the symbol A pK,) in the most 
direct way from determinations of the CO. contents of whole 
blood and plasma in a large series of human bloods, saturated 
at known CO, tensions, their calculation being made practically 
as by our Equation 38. Their A pK, values, obtained within the 


® See Warburg (10), p. 220. 
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range of their experiments (indicated by the solid lines of their 
Chart 4), when transposed from cell volume to (Hb) terms, de- 
viate from our curves by 0.000 to 0.009. Considering the facts 
that their data represent the average from many human bloods, 
while ours are from the blood of one horse, and also that the 
difference between Bohr’s solubility coefficients for CO. used by 
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Fia. 6b. 


them and the coefficients used by us appreciably affect the 
A pK; values, the agreement is close. 


Calculation of the CO, Absorption Curve and Buffer Value of Blood. 


Since, in a given blood submitted to varying CO, tensions, the 
changes in bicarbonate are at the expense of alkali taken from or 
given to the other buffers (the proteins) we may represent the 
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total blood bicarbonate (BHCQ;), as 


(45) (BHCO,), = (B)p 4 uco, — (BP), 


where (B)p + uco, is a constant representing the base bound by 
proteins’ and bicarbonate together. (In normal horse blood, 
approximately (B)p + uco, = (B), — 1.1 (Cl).) Since (BP), 
= (BP), + (BP), we may write Equation 45 as 


(46) (BHCO;), = (B)p 4 yoo, — { (BP), + (BP),| 
By substituting from Equations 54 and 55 the approximate 


values for (BP), and (BP), in oxygenated blood, we obtain 
(BHCO;), in terms of pH and protein content 


(47) (BHCO;), = (B)p. yoo, — {3-6 (Hb) (pH, — 6.6) + 0.068 (P), 
(pH, — 4.80) } 
The pH values may all be reduced to pH, by substituting pHs 
+ log r for pH, (see Equation 18). We thus obtain 
(48) (BHCO,), = (B)p yoo, — {36 (Hb) (pH, + log r — 6.6) + 
0.068 (P), (pH, — 4.80) } 


Between pH 7.0 and 7.8 we may approximate the value of 
log r (see Fig. 1) with an error not greater than 0.01 by the 
linear formula, 


(49) — log r = 0.21 pH, — 1.41 
Substituting this value for log r in Equation 48 we obtain 
(50) (BHCO;), = (B)p 4 yoo, — {2-84 (Hb) (pH, — 6.6) + 
0.068 (P), (pH, — 4.80) } 


Equation 50 represents the CO, absorption curve of oxygenated 
blood with (BHCOs;), and pH, as ordinates. 

(The same method of calculation may be used for reduced 
blood, 3.35 (Hb) being substituted for 3.6 (Hb), and — log r = 
0.18 pH, — 1.15 for the above — log r value. See Fig. 1 and 
Equation 55.) ; 

By differentiating Equation 50 with respect to pH, we obtain 
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tne {BHCO:) 
” dpH, 
other than that of bicarbonate. 


value, which is the negative of the buffer values 


(51) ~<a = 2.84 (Hb) + 0.068 (P) 
dpH, ; 7” 

That Equation 51 is approximately accurate for normal horse 
blood is indicated by comparison with the buffer values obtained 
on whole blood in the fourth paper (2) of this series and sum- 
marized in Table VII of that paper. Estimating the (P), values 
for the bloods from the hemoglobin contents by Equation 17 of 
the present paper, and calculating the buffer values by Equation 


51, we obtain the results below. 





Blood N. d(BHCOs)b 
ood NO. _-_ — ES 
(Table VII Van Slyke, dpHs 

Hastings, and Neill, 2.) 








Observed. Calculated by Equation 51. 
1 23.72 23.9 
2 20.64 | 22.6 
4 24.18 | 23.5 
2 22.23 23.0 
6 | 24.16 | 24.9 





If the entire blood buffer system (as in laked blood) were at 
pH,, we should have the (BHCOs;), represented by Equation 48 
with log r deleted from it, and differentiation would give 


d(BHCO,), 
(52) — ——— = 346 (Hb) + 0.068 (P), 
8 


The difference between Equations 51 and 52, viz. 0.76 (Hb), 
ble ‘ d(BHCO;), ' 
indicates the difference between the dp — value estimated 
on the assumption that all the blood buffers are at pH, and the 
value estimated on the assumption that the cell buffers are at 
pH, = pH, + log r, or the approximate increase in buffer value 
caused by laking blood. (The value 0.76 (Hb) is only an ap- 
proximation, because of the simplifying assumptions of linear 
functions that have been made above in deriving it.) 
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In the fourth paper of this series (2) the statement has been made that 
‘‘The estimation from buffer constants obtained on hemoglobin solutions, 
of the buffer effect of hemoglobin in the blood involves the assumption 
that the confinement of hemoglobin within the red cells does not alter its 
buffer effect on the system. . . . . The calculation of the relative 
part played by hemoglobin in the buffer effect of blood . . . . is 
therefore presented with the reservation that slight corrections may be 
required because of the difference in pH between plasma and cell contents.” 
It is obvious from the difference between Equations 51 and 52 above that 
confinement within the cells does alter the effect of the cell buffers on the 
system, and that the corrections anticipated as a possibility are of con- 
siderable significance. The point will be discussed in another paper with 
experimental data. 


40 


BHCOs millimols per Kg. blood 
Ga 


0 
6.8 





Fia. 7. Carbon dioxide absorption curves calculated by Equations 50 
and 53 for oxygenated horse blood of average serum and cell composition 
observed in our experiments. 


Equations 48, 50, and 51 as approximations indicate a straight 
line (BHCO;),, pH, curve for blood, and an approximately linear 
curve is observed in blood, as shown by the results of Warburg 
(10) and Van Slyke, Hastings, and Neill (2). However, the (BP), 
value deviates slightly from the linear pH, function assumed in 
Equation 52 (see Fig. 10), and the r value deviates considerably 
from a linear pH, function (see Fig. 1). Both deviations tend to 
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make the (BHCO;),, pH, curve assume towards the pH, axis a 
convexity that increases with increasing hemoglobin content. 

In Fig. 7 are shown the (BHCO;),, pH, curves for blood with 
(Hb) = 3, 6. 9, and 12 ma., as calculated by Equations 45 and 46. 
The values of (BP). are estimated as follows: pH, is obtained by 
subtracting — log r from pH,, the — log r value being obtained 
from the curve of Fig. 1. With this pH. value, the (BP), value 
per millimol of hemoglobin is obtained from the curve of Fig. 10. 
This value multiplied by (Hb) gives (BP), for the blood in ques- 
tion. (BP), is calculated by Equation 54, viz. (BP), = 0.068 
(P), (pH, — 4.80), (P), being estimated from Equation 17. The 
constant (B)p+uco, we have estimated from our data in 
Tables VIII to XI by the method employed in deriving Equations 
15 and 16, which yields the equation 


(53) (B)p + Hoo, = 38 + 0.8 (Hb) 


Like the other numerical constants derived in this manner, 
these values of (B)p + co, represent only the blood of the 
individual Mongolian pony which donated the material for 
these experiments. The figures are used to indicate merely the 
relativé magnitude of the values concerned. Other normal bloods 
even of the same species, may differ considerably. The horse 
used by Van Slyke, Hastings, and Neill (2), for example, had blood 
with a (P)p + yoo, value about 5 milli-equivalents lower than 
that of our animal. The levels of observed curves in samples of 
normal horse blood may therefore vary considerably, and the 
slopes somewhat, from those of the curves of Fig. 7, which are 
given only as illustrations of the forms that may be expected in 
bloods of varying hemoglobin content. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


The Alkali-Binding and Buffer Values of the Proteins of Horse 


Serum. 


Solutions of serum proteins were prepared by dialysis of serum. 
Both the serum and the water against which it was dialyzed were 
saturated with CO, in order to remove the alkali from combination 
with the proteins, a device originated by Adolph and Ferry (26). 
As low a pH as can be obtained with CO: is especially necessary 
to remove the alkali from combination with the serum proteins 
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because their isoelectric pH points are so low, about 4.7 for the 
albumin and 5.4 for the globulin according to Michaelis (13). 
The dialysis was performed in closed collodion sacs as suggested 
by Adair, Barcroft, and Bock (27), and was continued until the 
conductivity had been lowered to such a degree as to indicate an 
electrolyte concentration of less than 0.001 wn. During the 
dialysis a considerable part of the globulins precipitated out. 
They were suspended in the solution, and the suspension was 
transferred to 100 cc. flasks in amounts slightly less than enough 
to fill the flasks. 3 cc. of standard 0.5 mM NasCO; and 600 mg. of 
NaCl were added, and a perfectly clear solution was obtained. 
The latter was made up to 100 ec. volume and used for determina- 
tions of the carbon dioxide-binding power at various CO, tensions 
according to the technique utilized by Van Slyke, Hastings, 
Heidelberger, and Neill (1). 

In one detail of convenience our technique differed from that 
utilized by them. Instead of using the gas burettes indicatedin 
Fig. 3 of their paper, the inlet cocks were connected directly with 
the air and a Kipp COs: generator, and a manometer was attached 
to the system. After the tonometer had been evacuated to 
700 mm., COz was let in until the manometer registered the desired 
pressure change. The desired initial CO, tension could thus be 
measured directly with a sufficient degree of approximation for 
the present experiments. 

Calculations —The HzCO; values were calculated, for reasons 
discussed under “‘ Methods of calculation’”’ on p. 824, onthe assump- 
tion that with varying protein content the CO: solubility is pro- 
portional to the water content of the solution. Since the serum 
solutions were made up with approximately the same salt concen- 
tration as the original serum, the same solubility factor is used. 
Hence 


ma. H.CO; per liter solution = 0.0324 X kg. H,O per liter solution X Poco. 


The pH values are calculated according to Hasselbalch’s equation 


; BHCO; ks i 
pH = pK’ + log HCO.” The value used for pK’ is 6.12. 
2U3 i 


The reasons for the choice of this value, on the basis of the experi- 
mental data of Cullen (28), are given on p. 826. 
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Two preparations of serum proteins were used, with the results 
given in Tables V and VI, and in Fig. 8. From the mean of the 
two linear curves obtained the following formula is derived. 


(54) ma. [BP], = 0.068 [P], (pH, — 4.80) 


where mma. [BP], represents milligram equivalents of alkali com- 
bined with protein, |P], the grams of protein present. 


The Alkali-Binding and Buffer Values of the Non-Diffusible 
Constituents of the Blood Cells. 


The same technique employed with serum was utilized with 
washed cells. An unexpected difficulty was encountered, how- 
ever. It was found that the cell solution, even after a fortnight’s 
dialysis, consumes its own oxygen and produces similar amounts 
of CO. at such a rate as to make accurate results impossible. 
Within 2 hours after the cell solutions had been saturated with air 
plus CO, practically all of their oxygen had disappeared, the 
solutions had become black, and an equivalent increase in CO, had 
occurred. Error from production of CO, was then obviated by 
starting the CO. determination within 4 minutes after saturation 


TABLE V. 
Alkali-Binding Power of Dialyzed Horse Serum, 


ee nee 8.05 gm. per lI. 
Protein content = NX 6:26. «0.0.6... cccccsccccccwces a eS 
ME SEs caine ind 0s ciandcedens watdwhhabewsabes 0.950 kg. per 1. 
Factor for calculating mm.H.COQ; per |. from peo:.... 0.0308 
wap a ahd eo tab oairminonek Gores 5.8 X 10-> mhos. 
ee eee 30.53 m.-Eq. perl. 
_ es PE Nasa 55s oad Weed SIN ARNEees KRM 100.0 “ alls 


Saturation Data. 











l , 

No. | oO? | Total CO.) HCO: | BHCOs | BP | BF | pH 
NE Fc CON SE a a Sn 
mm.ta | ma. pert. | mat pert. | "okt | oP ieee) 

1 16.0 | 21.15 | 0.493 | 20.66 | 9.87 | 0.1964] 7.748 
2 39.0 ;° 238.11 | 1.201 | 21.91 | 8.62 0.1715 | 7.380 
3 | 70.2 | 24.80 | 2.163 22.63 | 7.90 | 0.1573 | 7.140 
4 | 83.8 25.50 | 2.581 | 22.92 | 7.61 0.1515 | 7.068 
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TABLE VI. 
Alkali-Binding Power of Dialyzed Horse Serum. 
Te OE OE I i 50a 65:90:9049455465 0b eR ORRE 7.55 gm. per l. 
Proteim content = NX G.Fb.....ccccccccscccessesecsees _— - - = 
I 66. oc a vninndetakeeedeeid ee neseueentees 0.952 kg. per I. 
Factor for calculating mm. H.CO; per 1. from pco:...... 0.0309 
CIE OE TF 5 ook ein ieecesacdivnetecssascaecnes 5.8 X 10-5 mhos. 
i I Be Fe iain sin tec kn antacccxsasinssudon cain’ 30.60 m.-Eq. per |. 
. * Os iain ccstneneateetkssee etl 100.0 “ ” 
Saturation Data 
No. | 4.20%, | TotalCOs.| H:COs | Buco, | Be | 4 | pH 
mm. | mM. | mM. | mM. | m.-Eq. | os | 
| Hg per l, | per l, per L per l | protein 
1 | 16.9 | 21.60 | 0.522 | 21.08 | 9.52 | 0.2018 | 7.726 
2 31.7 | 23.03 | 0.980 | 22.05 | 8.55 | 0.1812 | 7.472 
3 59.7 | 24.53 1.845 | 22.68 | 7.92 0.1678 | 7.209 
4 67.8 | 25.00 2.097 | 22.90 | 7.70 | 0.1632 | 7.158 
TABLE VII. 
Base Bound by Dialyzed Blood Cells. 
Total hemoglobin content (Stadie colorimetric)....... 5.53 mM. per 1. 
I I no ic vsltnacdeweatostasensesendenenes —- = 
Re  .. accnessaccuseseccteveseeseavanes 0.960 
Total hemoglobin 
RIE Ee ee re eee ee mre eer eee Sry 0.9085 kilos per 1. 
Factor for calculating H.CO; from pco:.........++-++++ 0.0295 
occ ciicuniccidads Suge seouaNeeemaneion 2.3 X 10-* mhos. 
Re Oe ee nner ere eT eT 30.00 ma. per l. 
KCl TF cee engwnkdebasswninaainekianpekantes ee a i Ma 
} | | | 2 
| | | 8 
| } BPestimated | —35 
| for completely 3s 
3 reduced a 
| Q e ‘i solution. Es 
o co) ° 6 | ls Se 
s|$|/2121] 8 2 le |e | SB ha 
zlelele e FS a | 'o 5 Ea 
| mm. mM. | mM. mM. mM. |m.-Eq.| m.-Eq. | Eq. per | Eq. per 
Hg per l. | perl.| perl. perl. | perl. perl. | mol Hb| mol Hb 
1/1 2.6/34. 22) 0.04) 5.68 | 28.54 0. 47 | 1.44 | 0.260) 0.73 
2 148. 5/30. 95] 0. 13) 4.38 | 26.56 | 3. 446.90 2 2} 0.52 | 3.38 | 0.612) 1.13 
3 |106.5)28.03; 0.12) 3.14 24.89 | 5.1 1/7. 016; 0.57 | 5.04 | 0.912) 1.48 
+ | 78.6 (25.28 0.13| 2.32 | 22.96 | 7.04/7.115) 0.61 | 6.96 | 1.258) 1.87 
5 | 56.8'22.76) 0. 03) 1.68 | 21.08 | 8.92/7. 218| 0.63 | 8.90 | 1.608| 2.24 
6 | 41.8/20. 52| 0.07; 1.2 19.29 10.71)7. 315) 0.66 |10.65 | 1 926 2.59 
7 29.1/18.38) 0. 00) 0.859 | 17.52 ~ 48/7. od 0.67 |12.42 2.245, 2.92 
8 | 20.5)16. 04) 0. 13) 0.605 15.43 14. 57|7. 526) 0. 70 |14.48 | 2. 620, 3.32 
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was completed, and making a correction for the slight amount 
of COs, formed in that time. However, the proteins themselves 
appear to be affected by oxidation during the saturation, and 
perhaps during the dialysis, and to lose some of their alkali- 
binding power. Some loss of oxygen-binding power (methemo- 
globin formation?) also occurs during dialysis. We consequently 
performed both dialysis and CO, capacity determinations on 
reduced solutions, and made the dialysis as brief as possible. The 
cell solution was saturated with pure CO, and dialyzed in nar- 
row collodion tubes at 20°C. for 2 days against a great volume 
(100 liters) of distilled water, which was agitated by a stirrer. 
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Tic. 8. Equivalents of base bound per gram of serum protein. 


The water was changed every 12 hours. We attempted in this 
manner to attain the necessary purification with as short a dialy- 
sis as possible. 

In the 2 day period we did not succeed in lowering the con- 
ductivity so far as in the longer dialyses used with the serum 
proteins. A choice had to be made, however, of a dialysis period 
such that the error due to alteration of hemoglobin should not be 
greater than that due to retained alkali. 

The saturators were filled with mixtures of hydrogen and CO, 
instead of air and COs. In order to make reductions as complete 
as possible the solution (10 cc.) was introduced into the saturator, 
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and the latter was evacuated, filled with hydrogen, and evacuated 
again. It was then rotated, so that the blood was distributed 
about the walls and the oxygen could be removed. The saturator 
was refilled with hydrogen and evacuated with a water pump 
three successive times to reduce the oxygen content to as nearly 
zero as possible, and was finally filled with the desired mixture 
of CO. and H;. The hydrogen was supplied by a Kipp generator, 
and was passed through pyrogallol solution and water. The 
deoxygenation of the solutions was almost complete. The 
slight amounts of oxygen left were determined and are indicated 
in Table VII. 
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Solutions obtained in this manner did not form detectible 
amounts of CO. even in 2 hours standing after they had been 
saturated. Oxidation effects on the proteins, or other non- 
diffusible, alkali-binding substances in the cell solution, appear 
also to have been minimized. 

During the limited period in which our experiments had to be 
completed at Peking we succeeded in ascertaining the precautions 
outlined for determining the base-binding power of dialyzed cell 
constituents, but time then remained only for two preliminary 
experiments on limited volumes of solutions, one of the latter 
being unusually dilute. In order to avoid delay in obtaining the 
necessary confirmation of the results, Hastings and Harington have 
come to our assistance by preparing in the mean time cell solutions 
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by the same technique at the Hospital of The Rockefeller Institute 
and determining the base-binding power. The results obtained 
by Hastings and Harington are given in Table VII and in Fig. 10. 

Calculations—The HsCO; and pH values are calculated as 
described in connection with the experiments with the serum 
protein solutions. The figures for completely reduced cell con- 
tents are calculated as follows from those determined on the not 
quite entirely reduced solutions. On the basis of experiments by 
Hastings, Van Slyke, Neill, Heidelberger, and Harington’ we have 
plotted in Fig. 9 the values of mar ? the ratio indicating the 
increase in equivalents of alkali bound by the proteins per mole- 
cule of oxygen added to reduced hemoglobin. For each solution 
analyzed the decrease in base bound by the protein that would 
result from — reduction of the hemoglobin is calculated as 
[HbOs] x qd Ta In these solutions the entire [Os] is calculated 
as [HbO.], since the amount of oxygen physically dissolved at the 
low oxygen tensions used was negligible. The portion of hemo- 
globin that had lost its oxygen-binding power during dialysis is 
assumed in this calculation to have the base-binding power of 
reduced hemoglobin, in accordance with the results of the above 
authors. 

From the [BP]. figure for the reduced solution, that for the com- 
pletely oxygenated solution is estimated by adding, to the [BP], 
value per millimol of hemoglobin found for the completely reduced 
solution, 1 X San y since in this case A [HbO,] is 1, 1 molecule 
of oxygen being added to the reduced hemoglobin. 

As a further check on our [BP]. curve, we have, in the three of 
the four experiments with defibrinated blood, described below, in 
which complete analyses were performed, estimated the [BP], 
values as follows: We may write 

[BP], = [B), - ([BCI], + [BHCO,], + [BX],) 


where [BX], indicates the concentration of alkali bound to diffus- 
ible anions other than Cl and HCO;. [BX], is small, only about 


7 Hastings, A. B., Van Slyke, D. D., Neill, J. M., Heidelberger, M., 
and Harington, C. R., unpublished data. 
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0.1 as great as [BCI], and we have estimated it by assuming 

[BX]. _ [BHCO,].. _ -, [BHCO3]. 
that [BX], ~ [BHCO,],' hence [BX], = [BX], [BHCO].” [BX], 
was calculated as [BX],= [B], — ({BCl], + [BHCO,], + [BP],). 
Such calculations involve the summation of a number of analytical 
errors, and cannot be expected to be very exact. Nevertheless, 
the results calculated as described from analyses of defibrinated 
blood and shown on Fig. 10 by hollow circles, solid circles, and 
hollow squares, follow the curve obtained from dialyzed cells 
plus KHCO; + KCl so closely that the evidence seems good 
that the curve represents fairly closely the amounts of alkali 
bound by the cell proteins in the blood. 

The data from the experiment with dialyzed cells are given in 
Table VII, and, together with the data fromthe experiments with 
whole blood, in Fig. 10. 

It will be seen that the oxygenated curve is slightly concave to- 
wards the pH axis, but it so nearly approximates a straight line 
that within the range covered there is little error in expressing it 
as such. Expressed by an approximate linear equation, the 
relationships may be indicated, within the pH range of our data, 
as follows: 

For oxygenated blood, 





(55) [BP], = 3.6 [Hb], (pH, — 6.6) 
For reduced blood, representing reduced hemoglobin also as Hb, 
(56) [BP], = 3.35 [Hb], (pH, — 6.74) 


For partially oxygenated blood, we substitute [O2]. for [Hb]. in 
Equation 55, and [Hb,.] — [O:]. for [Hb], in Equation 56, and add 
the two equations. We thus obtain for blood with varying degrees 
of oxygen saturation 


(57) [BP], = 3.35 [Hb], (pH, — 6.74) + [02], (0.25 pH, — 1.18) 


It is rather surprising that the buffer value 3.6, in the sense 
quantitatively defined by Van Slyke (29), found for oxygenated cell 
contents per mol of hemoglobin is so much greater than the buffer 
value of recrystallized hemoglobin (previously given as 2.64 (1), 
but really 3.0 when corrected, as shown in a forthcoming paper, 
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for the inactive hemoglobin present in the preparation). The 
difference appears, however, to be genuine; for the higher buffer 
value is also consistent with data we have obtained from hemo- 
lyzed blood. The cause may perhaps lie in the fact that in the 
former experiments the recrystallized hemoglobin was dissolved in 
solutions containing 30 milli-equivalents of sodium per liter, while 
in the present solution and in blood the ratio m.-Eq. K per kilo 
H.0 is about 150. In part the difference may also be due to the 
presence of slight amounts of non-diffusible cell buffers other than 
hemoglobin, such as conjugated phosphates. 


Saturation Experiments with Blood. 


Horse blood was drawn from the jugular vein, and was at once 
defibrinated and saturated, in portions of 200 cc., with air plus 
varying amounts of CO.. The saturations were performed in the 
800 cc. saturators illustrated in Fig. 3 of the first paper of this 
series (5). Our saturators differed slightly in form from the latter, 
in that, as viewed in longitudinal section, the walls at each end 
of ours sloped toward the cock at an angle of 60°, in order to 
facilitate drainage, instead of approaching it in a curve. (This 
improvement was introduced by Cullen.) The saturations were 
performed at barometric pressure, and the final CO. tension was 
determined by analysis in a manner described below. 

Certain preliminary determinations, indicated in the tables, to 
ascertain some of the blood constants, were performed on a por- 
tion of the defibrinated blood which was not saturated. 

The saturated portions were all centrifuged under paraffin, as 
detailed below. The paraffin protection from the air obviated 
errors from two sources, either of which would have been of 
sufficient magnitude to invalidate part of the results. It pre- 
vented escape of COs, as already shown (5), and it prevented con- 
centration of the serum by evaporation. Centrifugation was 
continued for about an hour at a speed of 1,500 revolutions per 
minute, and the cells were obtained so nearly free from serum that 
no visible layer of the latter separated at the top when a sample 
of the cells was allowed to stand over night. 

The amounts of blood used were such as to obviate the necessity 
of using micro methods of analysis, and it was our intention 
further to insure the certainty of our results by obtaining all the 





Equivalents BP. per mol hemogiobin 
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cell data directly from analyses performed on the cells, rather than 
indirectly from analysis of the serum and whole blood. We 
succeeded in carrying out this intention in all the determinations 
except that of chloride. We were not able to satisfy ourselves 
that the chloride method devised by Austin and Van Slyke (30) 
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Fic. 10. Equivalents of base bound by reduced and (calculated) oxy- 
genated, non-diffusible cell constituents, per mol of oxygen-combining 
capacity. 
for whole blood is entirely accurate for the concentrated. cells. 
The picric acid filtrate from the latter contains something which 
retards the precipitation of silver chloride, and we did not have 
time at our disposal to devise a new technique suited to cells. We 
have accordingly estimated our cell chloride content by difference 
from analyses of the whole blood and serum. In consequence we 
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cannot attribute the same degree of accuracy to the cell chloride 
values as to the bicarbonate values. However, by using relatively 
large amounts of filtrate (equivalent to 5 ec. of serum or blood) 
for the titrations, very consistent duplicates were obtained; and 
we believe the cell chloride figures indicate the changes in distri- 
bution resulting from changes in CO, tension, although the 
absolute [Cl]. values determined may parallel the true values at a 
distance appreciably below or above the latter. 

For the determination of the water shift between serum and 
cells we abandoned the hematocrit method; the difficulties which 
it offers in measuring small changes are familiar. In its place we 
utilized two independent methods which served as checks on each 
other; viz., the gravimetric determination of the water content of 
serum and cells, and specific gravity determination in the serum. 
The manner of calculating water contents from the results by each 
of the two procedures is indicated below in the section on “‘Caleu- 
lations.’’ Of the two methods it appears that the specific gravity 
is capable of indicating changes with the higher degree of accuracy, 
The gravimetric method gave fairly consistent results with cells. 
but in serum, where the relative water changes were smaller, it 
does not appear sensitive enough. 

The gravities were determined in 50 ce. bottles; the difference 
between duplicate weighings appears not to exceed 0.5 mg., or 
1 part per 100,000. Our water bath during the determinations 
never varied more than 0.01° in temperature, and usually not 
over 0.003°. The weight of water held by each bottle was re- 
determined immediately after each serum determination. It is 

wai ' at 22° 
probable that the ratio pe apse ; ene tenn has an accuracy not 
weight of water at 38 
much below 1 part per 100,000 and certainly not below 1 per 10,000. 
An error of the latter magnitude would cause one of about 1 part 
in 300 in estimating the water: solids ratio in serum. 

In the water determinations by both methods the absolute 
values of (H2O), and (H2O)- depend on preliminary cell volume 
and other determinations and are consequently subject to con- 
siderably greater error. The changes, however, due to water 
shift with varying CO, tension, are determined with an accuracy 
dependent only on that of the direct gravimetric or specific 


gravity estimations. 
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Saturation Technique.—200 ec. portions of defibrinated horse 
blood were drawn into evacuated saturators of about 800 cc. 
capacity. These were filled with the desired mixture of CO, and 
air by the same technique employed in the other experiments, 
described above. To prevent development of negative pressure 
the saturators with high CO, tensions were rotated at room 
temperature for a few minutes to hasten the absorption of COs, 
and more air was admitted to restore the pressure before they were 
placed in the bath. The saturators were then rotated in a bath 
at 38° until equilibrium was reached. At intervals during satura- 
tion one cock of the saturator was opened, to release the pressure. 
This was repeated until the internal pressure remained equal to 
that of the atmosphere. 

The saturator was finally connected to a 250 cc. centrifuge bottle 
filled with paraffin oil and provided with a rubber stopper carrying 
two tubes as shown in Fig.1la. With the saturator still in the bath 
and almost in a vertical position the blood was transferred to the 
centrifuge bottle by lowering the leveling bulb connected with the 
bottle and opening both cocks of the saturator so that air could flow 
in above as blood was drawn out below. Care was taken to see 
that the rubber and glass tubings connecting the saturator and 
the bottle had been completely filled with paraffin oil before the 
saturator cocks were opened. 

When all the blood had left the saturator both cocks were 
closed and the rubber tubings were clamped. The saturator and 
the bottle were then removed from the bath and disconnected. 
The rubber stopper was removed from the bottle and the paraffin 
oil was removed as completely as possible by means of a pipette. 
Melted paraffin at a temperature of 50° was poured into the bottle, 
in sufficient amount to form a layer about 1 inch thick on top of the - 
blood. When the paraffin had solidified the blood was centrifuged. 

To remove the serum a hole about 1 cm. in diameter was bored 
through the paraffin by means of a heated cork borer. About 
15 ec. of the serum for CO, determination were transferred over 
mercury to a receiver by means of a bent capillary tube,’ arranged 
as shown in Fig. 11b. As receivers in these experiments we 
employed the tubes forming the lower chambers of the 2-cham- 


8See Austin, Cullen, Hastings, McLean, Peters, and Van Slyke (5), 
p. 132. 
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Fia. 11. Apparatus used for handling blood. 
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bered tonometers described in Paper I (5). Of the remainder of 
the serum, as much as could be withdrawn without admixture of 
any cells was transferred to a flask for other analyses by means 
of an arrangement shown in Fig. 1 lc. 

The serum still left on the top of the cells was removed by 
means of a pipette as completely as possible. To take a sample of 
cells for CO. determination, a rubber stopper carrying a 10 ce. 
pipette and a bent tube (Fig. 11d) was inserted and the cells were 
forced up into the pipette by gentle air pressure exerted through 
the bent tube. The pipette was removed with the stopper, and 
the cells were delivered under 10 cc. of CO+-free fluoride-saponin 
solution, in a receiver of the kind shown in Figs. 11b andlle. (The 
solution contained 0.5 per cent NaF to reduce oxidizing activity and 
(0.1 per cent saponin to lake the cells and yield a homogeneous solu- 
tion for analysis.) The receiver plus the solution was weghed 
before and after the addition of the cells. Finally water was added 
up to a mark on the neck of the receiver at which its volume capacity 
had been measured. (It was slightly over 23 cc. for the tubes we 
used as receivers.) A mercury reservoir was then connected to 
the bottom cock of the tube and the top was closed by the cock 
shown in Fig. lle. With the upper cock open mercury was 
admitted till all the air below this cack was expelled. The 
solution of the cells was then mixed and allowed to stand a short 
time before analysis. 

The remainder of the cells was transferred for other analyses to 
a flask by means of an arrangement shown in Fig. ilf. 


Analytical Methods (Including a Method for Determination of the 
Total Base in Blood). 


The specific gravity of the serum at 38° was determined by 
means of 50 specific gravity bottles as previously described. The 
specific gravities of the whole blood and serum at room tem- 
perature (24°) were determined by means of a 10 cc. pycnometer. 

The dry residue of the serum and cells was determined by dry- 
ing at 120° for 18 hours. 

The total CO, contents of the serum and cells were determined 
by means of the “constant volume” apparatus (31). The 
apparatus used had a total volume of 50 cc. The gas pressure was 
measured at 2 cc. volume. 2 cc. of the serum and 3 ce. of the cell 
solution prepared as described above were used for each CO: 
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determination. Each sample was forced into the 2 or 3 ce. 
pipette by pressure (see ‘Sampling blood,”’ p. 131 of first paper (5)), 
and was delivered under a layer of water in the cup of the gas 
analysis apparatus. The total volume of sample plus water 
plus 0.5 ee. of N lactic acid was 5 cc. in each case. 

The COz in the saturator gas was determined by Haldane’s 
method. For calculating the CO, tension the percentage found 


aie v ; 
was multiplied by > = 200 (v = volume of saturator), since the 


original »v — 200 cc. of gas mixture in equilibrium with 200 ce. of 
the blood was diluted by 200 cc. of air when the blood was trans- 
ferred to the centrifuge bottle. Control experiments in which 
mercury replaced the blood showed that this procedure was 


accurate. 

The chloride of the whole blood was determined in a preliminary 
sample, using the method of Austin and Van Slyke (30). The 
chloride of the serum was determined directly, that of the cells 


was calculated by difference. 
The total base in the serum and in the cells was determined as 


follows by a method depending on the principle of Fiske’s method 
(32) for the total base in urine. 


About 50 gm. of cells or serum were weighed, and were washed into a 
500 ce. flask with 350 cc. of water. In the case of the cells, 50 gm. of tri- 
chloroacetic acid, dissolved in 50 cc. of water, were added with constant 
shaking. The mixture was made up to 500 cc. volume and mixed. For the 
serum only 15 gm. of trichloroacetic acid were used. 

100 ec. of the filtrate were measured into a platinum dish and 2 ce. of 
concentrated sulfuric acid were added. The mixture was concentrated on 
a water bath, then the sulfuric acid was driven off with a small flame, and 
finally the residue was carefully ignited until the ash was white, care being 
taken that all parts of the dish had been momentarily subjected to a dull 
red heat. 

When the dish had cooled 20 cc. of water and 1 drop of methyl! orange 
were added. The dish was gently agitated until the residue, all or nearly 
all, had dissolved. The solution was usually neutral. If it was acid it 
was titrated to neutrality with 0.1 n NaOH from a micro burette. It 
appears preferable to underheat the sulfates during ignition, and if neces- 
sary make a correction for the slight amount of acid left, rather than to 
risk overheating them and the chance of some loss of SO. 

0.5 ec. of concentrated HCl was added. The residue (calcium phos- 
phate) dissolved completely. The solution was rinsed into a 200 cc. 
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beaker with 80 cc. of water, and was heated to boiling. 5 cc. of 5 per cent 
barium chloride solution were added drop by drop. After standing 20 min- 
utes the precipitate was filtered on a Gooch crucible, dried, and weighed. 


The barium sulfate weighed represents the total base plus any 
free sulfuric acid not driven off during the ignition and minus the 
base bound by the total phosphoric acid present in the trichloro- 
acetic acid filtrate. ‘The amount of free sulfuric acid left (usually 
none) was given by the titration. The total phosphoric acid 
was determined by Brigg’s modification (33) of the Bell-Doisy 
method. 

1 molecule of phosphoric acid was taken as equal to one equiv- 
alent of base, since the phosphoric acid must be in the form of 
m-phosphate in the ignited residue. The following experiment 
may be cited to illustrate the method of calculation and the degree 
of accuracy attainable with the method. 


10 cc. of m/10 KCl and 1 ce. of m/30 Naz:HPO, were measured into a 
platinum crucible. 0.5 ce. of H2SO, was added and the mixture was evapo- 
rated to dryness and ignited. The residue was dissolved in 50 cc. of water 
and 1 drop of methyl orange was added. The solution was acid, and 0.78 cc. 
of 0.1 N NaOH was required for neutralization. The titrated solution was 
washed into a beaker and the sulfate was determined as described. 

0.1296 gm. of BaSO, corresponding to 0.001109 equivalent of base was 
obtained. To obtain the total base in the original mixture 0.000033 equiva- 
lent due to the phosphate was added to it, and 0.000078 equivalent due to 
free sulfuric acid was subtracted from it, giving 0.001064 as against the 
theoretical value of 0.001067 equivalent. 


The corrections due to phosphates were found to be 0.002 and 
0.003 equivalents per kilo of serum and cells respectively. As 
these corrections were small in proportion to the total base in 
the serum and the cells, and varied but little, they were as- 
sumed to be constant, and the same values were used for all the 
determinations. 


Methods of Calculation. 


The following symbols are used: 


mM. = millimols. 
m.-Eq. = milli-equivalents. 
Gs, G., Ge, = specific gravities of blood, serum, and cells at 38°, 


water at the same temperature beiag 1. 
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Wa Wa Wa = weights of blood, serum, and cells in kilos. 
H,0,, H.O,, H:0., = water of blood, serum, and cells in kilos. 
Ro, R., R., = dry residue of blood, serum, and cells in kilos. 
Ps, FP. Pe = protein of blood, serum, and cells in grams. 
Bo, Bs, B., = base of blood, serum, and cells in milligram equiva- 
lents. 
Cl, CO., H,CO;, BHCO;, H*, similarly to B. 
Cl, B, 
Cl], = ——, [B], = —— .... ete. 
(Cl), Hi,0, [B), ii0, ete 
Cl, B, B, 
(Cl), = =, (B) — Ua, o = . etc. = milli-equivalents per 


Ww * OW, W, kilo blood. 


Hb = hemoglobin in milligram molecules of oxygen capacity. 


The manner in which our data were calculated is shown by the 
following formulas, which we used. Equations III to X inclusive 
indicate the calculation of the blood constants. The specific 
gravity and volume data of Equations I and II, which are used in 
the other calculations (except Equation VII) depend on the cell 
volume, and are therefore constant for a given blood only at a 
given CO, and O2 tension. Consequently we have made a prac- 
tice of performing the preliminary Kjeldahl, dry residue, and 
specific gravity determinations on the cells and serum separated 
in the course of the cell volume determination, as the simplest way 
to insure separation of cells and plasma for volume determination 
and for determination of the blood constants under identical 


conditions. 
It will be noted that all concentrations are calculated as 
weight of solute mols of solute 


weight of water or weiehts of woher in accordance with the basic 


law concerning osmotic pressure discussed under III in the intro- 
duction to this paper. a 





(D W, orn V, (from the principle that 
W, G,V, mass = volume X density.) 
V 
e from centrifugation in graduated tubes. 

b 

-™ W, Ww, 

II — =] — — 
W, W, 

™ R, _ i 3 
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b 


R W 


™ W, ” W, * W, 


b 


P W 
(V - ao 
Ww, Ww 


b 





y 


b 


Protein is calculated as N X 6.25. 


P W 


(vD —< = 
W, 


b W, 


Cell protein is calculated as N X 


the N content of horse hemoglobin, and — 


(VII) 


, and McLean 


W R 
— is found from I, zr from dry residue determination. 
8 


c c 


W R 
= is found from II, 7 from dry residue determination. 


8 ff 


W, 


V 
— is found from I, = by Kjeldahl on weighed serum sample. 
8 


P 


c c 


ae 3 oe 
Ww, = W,z 


V P 
— is found from II, — by Kjeldahl on weighed cell sample. 


5.78 since Kossel (34) gives 17.31 as 


1 
——- = §.78, 
0.1731 
a 
V, X G, 


Hb : oe 
— is found by oxygen capacity determination. 


b 


8 


(B), = ¥ 4 


(VIII) 
: B 

—* is found from I, — by analysis. 
b W, 


(IX) 


W 
W, is found from II, W, by analysis 


W, B 
— 3 
W, W 


of weighed sample of cells. 


H.0. 


(X) 


b 


f = factor for calculating W — from specific gravity of serum. 
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For changes as small as those that occur in the solid content of the 
serum from the water exchange caused by varying CO, and O; tensions 
(migration of constituents other than water is a negligible factor), the 
solid content of the serum may be assumed to vary in a linear manner 
with G, — 1. 


R, 
w 7/G,-» 


Solving for f we have 


R, 1 
i te ee 


8 





f being determined from G, and - in a sample of serum separated at any 
8 

CO; tension, we may use f to determine (H;0), in any other serum sam- 

ple from the same blood. If we substitute (R), + (H20), for W, in the 


above and solve for (H,0), we obtain 


(H,0) R, (; : 1) ot oe , :) 
we” VG -D 7 ww "WG —-D- 


(XJ) {H,CO;], = {HCO}, = 0.0324 Poo, 








(Discussion below.) 
CO. W, CO, W, CO, 


s 




















XII CO.), = —— = = 
aan (C04), H,O, H.0, " W,  4H,0, V,G, 
W, CO, 
is determined on the weighed serum sample, —— is determined 
H.0, V, 
on the measured 2 cc. sample. 
Similarly 
(Cl) es 9 aot 
7 
Ww B 
B), = —~- x = 
[B), HO, x W, 
and likewise for (CO,],, [Cl],, and [B], 
(XIII) [BHCO,], = [CO], — [HCO], 


[BHCO;], = [CO,], — [H:CO,), 
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a¢ 1923 
the 20, H,0, R, AUG 3¢ \ 
om (XIV a) (H,0), = = = X — from gravimetric water 
s W R W 
b s b determination. 
the 
7, 
m (XIV b) " = ( : -1)§ fi 
XIV ta O97 - eee rom specific 
f(G, - 1) gravity. 
R, 
w. is found from Equation III, f from Equation X. 
b 
HO, H:0,_ R, 
(XVa) (H,0), = _ * R x , from gravimetric water 
b t determination. 
H.0, _ Hi 20, 
(XV b) “= W from specific gravity of 
y b b serum and water con- 
tent of whole blood. 
: R, H.0, 
e — is found from Equation IV, Ww. from water determination 
b b 
on whole blood. 
H,0, 
is found from XIV b. 
Ww, > 
Hb Hb_ W, 
XVI Hb 
_ (abl, = i7.0, ~ W, * H0, 
Hb WwW 
W, is found from VII, i, from X\. 
(XVII [ P, 3 W, 
XV Pp), = =— —— 
I H:0, W, H.0 
?. ' 
W, is found from V, HO, from XIV. 
(XVIID P tg ot ee 
Pl. = G0, ~ W, * iO, 
= W, 
— is found from VI, —— from XV. 
W, H,0, 
aren [H:CO,] 
(XIX Ht 6 7x —— In eith 
) [H+] = 7.6 X 107 x (BHCO,] (In either 
cells or serum. Discussion of 7.6 factor below.) 








XUM 





SPST IT 
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as = 612 \BHCO;] ‘ 
(XX) pH = 6.12 + log (H.CO.] (In either 


cells or serum. Discussion of 6.12 factor below.) 
(XXI) [BP], = 0.068 [P], (pH, — 4.80) 
[P], from XVII. Numerical constants from Equation 54. 
(XXII) [BP], = [Hb], X (Equivalents base bound per mol Hb.) 
The base bound per mol was estimated graphically from Fig. 10. 


[Hb], from XVI. 


Discussion of Methods of Calculation—For the most part the 
formulas used are obvious, but the following demand some 
explanation. 

Equation VII. The Millimolar Concentration of Hemoglobin.— 
The millimolar concentration of hemoglobin per 1,000 gm. of 
blood was estimated from the oxygen capacity on the assumption 
that 1 molecule of hemoglobin binds 1 of oxygen when saturated 
with atmospheric air. 

The grams of hemoglobin are estimated by multiplying the 
millimolar oxygen capacity of the blood by 16.7. Hiifner showed 
that 1 molecule of oxygen or carbon monoxide combines with 
16,700 gm. of ox hemoglobin, and for lack of figures determined 
directly on horse hemoglobin we have used this factor. The 
hemoglobin weights that we give can be considered as only approx- 
imately accurate, because of the uncertainty regarding the degree 
of exactness of the factor 16.7. We have, however, indicated the 
weights calculated by it, in order to check the relationships 
between hemoglobin, total cell protein, and cell solids. 

Equation XI. [HzCO;3], Milligram Molecules of Free COz per 
1,000 Gm. H,0 in Cells or Serum.—{H2COs] has been calculated on 
the assumption that in the water of both cells and serum CO, has 
the same solubility as in a salt solution with the same salt: H:O 
ratio, viz. 160 mm. of salt per 1,000 gm. of water. Geffcken (35) 
has found that presence of an inorganic colloid (As2S3) does not 
alter the solvent power of water for COs. It appears that the 
proteins present in blood behave in a similar manner, affecting 
the solvent power of the water as little as they do its vapor ten- 
sion (Neuhausen, 7). 
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From the data on the relative solubility of CO. in KCl solu- 
tions (Geffcken) and in NaCl solutions (Bohr, quoted by Geffcken) 
the mean solubility of CO, per gram of water in 0.16 m solutions 
of these salts is estimated at 98.8 per cent of its solubility in 
pure water. 

Estimation of aco, at 38° in the blood water as 98.8 per cent 
of that in pure water gives aco, = 0.988 * 0.555 = 0.548; 

0.548 PCo: 
2.24 X 760 
= 0.0322 pco,. To calculate HCO; per kilo of blood water, we 
multiply the factor 0.0322 by 1.007, the volume in liters of a kilo 
of water at 38°. Hence [H2CO;] = 0.0324 pco.. 

If, on the basis of the above assumption that the blood colloids 
do not significantly alter the solubility of CO, in the blood water, 
we calculate the relative solubility coefficient (the solubility per 
unit volume of solution compared with the solubility per unit 
volume of water) for CO, in the total serum we obtain the value 
0.988 <X 0.92 X 1.027 = 0.935. (0.988 = relative solubility in 
serum water; 0.92 = gm. of water per gm. of serum; 1.027 = spe- 
cific gravity of serum.) 

Similarly, assuming that the cells contain 65 per cent of water 
and have a specific gravity of 1.10, we calculate that the relative 
CO: solubility coefficient is 0.988 < 0.65 X 1.10 = 0.71. 

Bohr (36) found that oxygen had a relative solubility of 0.975 in 
serum, and assumed the same relative solubility for COs. For 
blood cells Bohr estimated indirectly, from hydrogen solubilities 
in whole blood, a relative CO: solubility of 0.81. Both of Bohr’s 
coefficients are higher than those estimated by us from the H.O 
and salt content of serum and cells. 

However, the principle of parallel gas solubilities used by 
Bohr was shown by Geffcken in 1904 (35) to be inexact. ‘“‘Die 
Grésse der relativen Léslichkeitsverniedrigung ist sehr abhingig 
von der Nature des Gases.’”’ Bohr’s own data on the solubility 
ratios of O2 and N¢: in various water solutions show considerable 
variation. The accuracy with which Bohr’s O2 and Hz relative 
solubilities can be translated into CO, relative solubilities is 
according to both Geffcken’s results and his own, uncertain. 

Some preliminary solubility determinations performed directly 
with CO, itself in serum and cell contents acidified to a pH suffi- 





whence mm. H2CO; per liter of water in blood = 
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ciently low to prevent the combination of any CO: with bases 
have given results more in accord with the coefficients we have 
estimated from the water content than with those Bohr has 
estimated from Hz and QO, solubilities. The use of a CO: solu- 
bility factor proportional to the water content also corrects 
automatically for variations in the solid content of the cells and 
serum. While minor factors may be found to alter the CO, 
solubilities calculated as proportional to the water content, the 
solubilities so calculated appear sufficiently close to serve our 
present purposes; e.g., the difference between the pH, calculated 
by our solubility coefficient and the pH, calculated by Bohr’s 
is only 0.02, and the correct coefficient, if it is not exactly the 
one we use, appears to be nearer to it than to Bohr’s. The pH, 
values calculated by Equation XX may, therefore, be assumed 
to be subject to less than 0.01 pH error from possible inaccuracy 
in ACO: 

Equation XIX. [H*], Gram Equivalent of Ionized Hydrogen 
per 1,000 Gm. of Water.—The value of the K’ of Henderson’s 


tion [H*] = K’ ate -e have calculated for serum fr 
equa 1on = I [BHCO,] we have caicuiated tor serum trom 





the. results of Cullen (28). We have calculated [HsCO;] and 


[BHCO,;] as in Equations XI and XIII above, and estimated 

BHCO, 

pK’, the negative logarithm of K’, as pK’ = pH — log u — ) 
[H2COs! 


[COs] has been estimated as mm. COs: per liter X 1.06 (1.06 = 





1.026 X 0.92’ 1.026 being taken as the average specific gravity 


of horse serum, 0.92 as the water content). Cullen’s data yield 
for both serum and plasma of horse blood the average pK’ value 
of 6.12, the maximum variation (except in one determination 
out of twenty-three) being from 6.09 to 6.14. 

We have therefore used for the constant K’, the value 7.58 X 
10-’, of which 6.12 is the negative logarithm. 

Warburg (10) has shown that the pK’ value is a function of 
the concentration of cations, pK’ = pK, — 0.46 1/{B], pK, being 
the value of pK’ in bicarbonate solutions at infinite dilution. 
[B], and [B]. in blood are so near together, that the extreme 
difference observed in our experiments would cause pK’, to differ 
from pK’. by only about 0.01. We have therefore used the same 
K’ and pK’ values for cells as for serum. 








CORRECTION. 
On pages 827, 832, 836, and 840, Vol. LVI, No. 3, July, 1923, in Tables 


VIII a, [X a, X a, and XI a, the symbols expressing “Water per gm.” should 
read H.0,: Ws, H20.: W;, and H:0.: W. instead of H20.: We, H20.: Ws, and 
H,0.: Wo. 
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TABLE ly iment 2. 
= teal ration at 
Determination Symbol Unit Blood 
— | 
- i Serum. g 
I oo ee os eet wea Berean Poo mm. Hg — 
ERE aea NE COo:W., CO: We my, f° 
le AAAI AL ClL.:W., Cle:We mEq, f™ 
TT als ce ode asa aes SRSA RW ORERG EEO B,:W., B.:W. “ ps. 
SALOON | H,0.:W., H:0.:We ao PF. 
SRR serene | Ru: W., Re:We ae Loe 
Ratio, water : solids................0..c0e0. «HAO: Ry, HaOe:Re 0.0858 
38° 10.73 | 
Specific gravity ggeiiitt reteset eeeeeeees G; 1.027434 | 
atceemanemmmnaes —- oe 
TABLEIXQ e 
Values Calculated from Detern —~ 
—Jions on Bl 
catia 
Fa aancrinarm Values calculated. Symbol and equation. -_ 
CO. per kg. water. [CO2]  ——— 
H-CO; “ «6 “ [HCO] “7 
BHCO; “ “ ° [BHCO3;] i 
Cl ““ “cc “ [Cl] 
Base “ «& ‘“ [B] n-Eq. 
" “« « blood. (B) A 
Hemoglobin per kg. water. [Hb] 
Protein _ = “ [P] =. 
pH pH gm. ? 
Base bound by protein per | [BP] -log (H*] 
kg. water. n.-Eq. 
Equality of ratio , : ‘ 
ions + mols Total osmolar concentration | > [M] — X = [B] + [Cl] + [HCO,]+ 
: ; mM. 
— — X. Observed. [Hb], Equation 5. 
Total osmolar concentration. | = [M] = 2([B] — [BP]+ [Hb], Equation?| , 
serum and cells. Calculated. 
III 
Water distribu- | Water per kg. blood. Ob- ! (H.O) : 
tion. served gravimetric. ” is. 
Ill Water per kg. blood. Ob- 4: “ 
served sp. gr. 
Water per kg. blood. Cal- . by Equations 23 and 24 - 
culated. 
Water shift from Blood 1. | A (H,O) = 
Observed gravimetric. 
Water shift from Blood 1. - “ 
Observed sp. gr. 
Water shift from Blood 1. “ by Equations 23 and 24. 
Calculated. 
Diffusible ion dis- | Distribution ratio. | Ob-| [Cl].:[Cl], Ratio. 
tribution. served. {HCO;]-: [HCO], = [H*]s:[H*] “ 
I, Il, Ul Distribution ratio. Cal- | r by Equation 10. “ 
culated. sits ” 14, “« 
SS * 
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ration at 38°. 
































Cal Blood 1. Blood 2. | Blood 3. | Blood 4. 
Serum. Cells. | Serum. | Cells | Serum. | Cells. Serum. Cells. 
| | | 
nm. He fs 96 16.96 | 446 | 446 | 69.3 | 69.3 | 118.4 | U8.4 
~ 34 10.50 | 27.63 | 13.32 | 31.60 | 16.56 | 37.40 21.40 
oe 1104.3 | (103.4 | / 102.0 | 
Ing | 109.2 | 149.5 104.5 | 154.3 103.5 | 154.8 104.5 
my 0.947 | 0.6293 | 0.9138 | 0.6358 | 0.9137 0.6377 | 0.9134 0.6480 
0.0853 0.3707 | 0.0862 | 0.3642} 0.0863 | 0.3623 | 0.0866 0.3520 
0.73 | 41.697 | 10.60 | 1.745 | 10.58 1.760 | 10.55 1.840 
| 
1.027434 | 1.027915 | | 1.028119 | 1.028235 
nual | 3 = 
LE 
é Den periment 2. 
dates, OF on Blood Saturated at 38°, 
Blood 1. Blood 2. | Blood 3. Blood 4. 
Unit. 
= Serum Cells. Serum. | Cells. Serum. | Cells. Serum. Cells. 
nes | 
-. 22.22 | (13.04) | 30.23 | 20.95 | 34.58 | 25.97 | 40.93 | 32.70 
a 0.550| 0.550| 1.445| 1.445| 2.245| 2.245| 3.83 3.83 
a‘ 21.67 | (12.49) | 28.78 | 19.50 | 32.34 | 23.72 | 37.72 | 28.87 
n-Eq. 118.2 68.1 114.2 78.8 | 113.1 81.8 | 111.6 85.1 
«“ 156.8 | 173.7 | 163.6 | 164.5 | 168.8 | 162.4 | 169.5 | 161.3 
“ 87.9 43.2 89.8 42.8 92.0 42.9 90.0 43.2 
aM. _ 30.5 29.3 28.8 28.3 
gm. 76.2 | 499 77.8 | 478 78.4 | 471 78.8 | 464 
-log [H*] 7.714 (7.476)| 7.419| 7.250! 7.274| 7.145| 7.106] 6.997 
n-Eq. 15.1 96.2 13.9 69.1 13.2 56.6 12.4 39.8 
C0,] + ' 
mM. 297 285 307 292 314 297 318 299 
as 298 282 313 289 324 297 327 311 
kg. 0.559 | 0.248! 0.553| 0.255) 0.552| 0.257/ 0.550! 0.269 
. 0.560; 0.249| 0.550) 0.260) 0.545! 0.264| 0.541| 0.268 
. 0.576 | 0.233} 0.561) 0.248| 0.555] 0.254] 0.547! 0.262 
. 0.000; 0.000! 0.006; 0.007} 0.007| 0.009! 0.009! 0.021 
ss 0.000; 0.000! 0.011| 0.011! 0.015| 0.015!| 0.019/ 0.019 
0.000} 0.000} 0.015} 0.015| 0.021} 0.021} 0.029! 0.029 
Ratio. 0.576 0.690 0.723 0.762 
re — 0.678 0.734 0.775 
“ 0.606 0.718 0.768 0.823 
ee he 0.600 0.706 0.764 0.821 
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Electrolyte and Water Distribution 





TABLE yf periment ‘ 


Values Calculated from Deer ations on B 










Relationship 


—___L___— 


Symbol and equation. 

































































culated. 








cc“ “ 


14. 








demonstrated, Values calculated. Unit. 
— 
CO. _ per kg. water. [CO.] mM. 
H.CO; “ “ - [H2COs] “ 
: BHCO,“ “ “ [BHCOs] “ 
Cl é< “ “ [Cl] a -Ea. 
Base “ “ “ [B] ve 
- ¢ * bined. (B) “ 
Hemoglobin per kg. water. [Hb] nM. 
Protein - * - [P] mm. 
pH ; pH ~log [H*] 
Base bound by protein per | [BP] m.-Eq. 
kg. water. 
— 
Equality of ratio ; 
ions + mols . Total osmolar concentration | = [M] — X > [B] + [Cl] + [HCO] 4 mv. 
“a 7 — X. Observed. [Hb], Equation 5. 
Total osmolar concentration. | = [M] = 2[B] — [BP] + [Hb], Equation] « 
serum and cells. Calculated. 
Ili 
Water distribu- | Water per kg. blood. Ob- | (H,0) kg. 
tion. served gravimetric. 
III Water per kg. blood. Ob- " « 
served sp. gr. 
Water per kg. blood. Cal- “by Equations 23 and 24. « 
culated. 
Water shift from Blood 1. | A (HO) “ 
Observed gravimetric. 
Water shift from Blood 1. = “ 
Observed sp. gr. 
Water shift from Blood 1. ” by Equations 23 and 24. “ 
Calculated. 
Diffusible ion dis- | Distribution ratio. Ob- [Cl].: [Cl]. Ratio. 
tribution. served. {[HCO3].: [HCO3]. = [H*].:(H*]. “ 
I, HW, Ul Distribution ratio. Cal- r by Equation 10. “ 








TABLE x@cperiment 3. 


om Deedstions on Blood Saturated at 38°. 
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———— 
Blood 1. Blood 2. Blood 3. 
Serum. Serum. Cells. Serum. Cells. 
— Se oe. Pe. 
20.36 27.50 19.56 38.34 31.48 
* 0.470 1.325 1.325 3.80 3.80 
19.89 26.17 18.13 34.54 27 .68 
107.6 105.7 76.3 101.3 84.8 
158.0 162.5 173.8 167.7 162.2 
97.6 97.8 39.0 100.6 36.5 
28.1 27.7 
77.4 79.2 497 79.4 491 
7.747 7.416 7.257 7.078 6.982 
15.7 | 14.1 66.9 12.3 37.4 
—7 — 
(HCO, 4 286 | 294 296 303 302 
‘quation’ 300 | 311 309 323 315 
| 
i. 0.616 | 0.602 0.224 0.600 | 0.228 
0.608 | 0.592 0.229 0.589 | 0.282 
0.612 | 0.600 0.221 0.586 | 0.235 
| | 
0.000 | 0.014 0.006 0.016 | 0.010 
0.000 0.016 0.016 0.019 | 0.019 
24. 0.000 0.012 0.012 0.026 | 0.026 
0.616 0.722 0.837 
le 0.586 0.693 0.802 
0.620 0.727 0.830 
0.629 0.740 0.845 
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Electrolyte and Water Distribution 


TABLE 
Values Calculated from Detern 





Relationship 
demonstrated 


| Values calculated. 


Symbol and equation. 





CO. per kg. water. 
H.CO; “ “ “ 
BHCO; “ “c “ 
eS “ “ “ 


Base “ “ “ 
Hemoglobin per kg, water. 
Protein oi = 
pH 


| Base bound by protein per 
kg. water. 


[CO] 
[H:COs] 
{[BHCO;] 
[Cl] 

[B] 

[Hb] 

[P] 

pH 

[BP] 





Equality of ratio 
ions + mols , 
Sa Te 

water 
serum and cells. 
III 


Total osmolar concentration 
— X. Observed. 

Total osmolar concentration. 
Calculated. 





= [M] — X = [B] + [Cl] + [Hco)+ 
[Hb], Equation 5. 
> [M] = 2[B] — [BP] + [Hb], Equation7, 





| 








Water distribu- | Water per kg. blood. Ob- | (H,O) 
tion. served gravimetric. 
III Water per kg. blood. Ob- a 
served sp. gr. 
Water per kg. blood. Cal- “by Equations 23 and 24. 
| culated. 
| Water shift from Blood 1. | A (H,0) 
| Observed gravimetric. 
| Water shift from Blood 1. ” 
| Observed sp. gr. 
| Water shift from Blood 1. - by Equations 23 and 24. 
| Calculated. 
Diffusible ion dis- | Distribution ratio. Ob- [Clj-: (Cl. 
tribution. | served, [HCOs]-: [HCO], = [H*],:(H*]. 
E, i, | Distribution ratio. . Cal- r by Equation 10. 
| culated. 








Explanation of Tables VIII, IX, X, and XI.—The abbreviations used 


have already 


The data from each experiment are given in four sections headed a, b, 
The calculations involved have 


c, and d, of 
already been 


In the final section (headed d), the Roman numerals, I, II, III, used at 
the left of the pages, indicate the laws of solutions involved in the blood 
relationships demonstrated, the laws being referred to by the numeral 


been defined on pp. 819-820. 


the corresponding table. 
outlined. 
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ations on 
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Unit. 





Ratio. 
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ABLE ‘rperiment 4. 
m Detern nations on Blood Saturated at 38°. 
a Blood 1. Blood 2 Blood 3. 
Unit. 
Serum. Cells. Serum. | Cells Serum. Cells. 
<<< . " 7 
mM 23.35 14.35 31.00 22.91 39.55 | 33.50 
« | 0.635 0.635 1.715 1.715 | 4.122 4.122 
“ 22.71 13.61 29.28 21.19 35.43 29.38 
m.-Eq. | 106.3 63.5 104.1 70.7 100.8 79.8 
“ | 161.7 (181.5) 163.9 (173.6) 166.3 (165.6) 
mM. | 30.0 28.7 27.6 
gm. 76.1 571 77.4 528 78.6 525 
-log [H*] | 7.686 7.450 7.352 7.212 7.055 6.972 
m.-Eq. 15.0 90.8 13.4 63.7 12.1 36.2 
— | 
HCO, +] ™ | 290 289 297 294 303 302 
quation? “ | 308 302 314 312 321 323 
kg. | a os - -_ _ ala 
« 0.598 0.219 _- ~- 0.579 0.238 
* 0.602 0.215 0.591 0.226 0.579 0.238 
« 0.000 0.000 -- ~- 0.019 0.019 
4, . 0.000 0.000 0.011 0.011 0.023 0.023 
Ratio 0.597 0.679 0.792 
” 0.597 0.723 0.830 
ws 0.639 0.738 0.832 

















XUM 


headings under which they are respectively discussed in the theoretical 


introduction of the paper. 


In the tabulation of data showing the osmolar relationships of cells 
and serum the symbol X is used to indicate the small portion of non. 
protein anions other than Cl’ and HCO,’; i.e., 


= [M], = [B], + [Cl], + [HCO,], + [X],, hence 
[B], + [Cl], + [HCO], = = [M], — [X], 
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Fic. 12. Comparison of observed [Cl’], : [Cl’], and [BHCO,’], : [BHCO;’]. 
values with values calculated by Equation 10 from base-binding powers 


of cell and serum proteins. Calculated values are indicated by the curves. 


P 
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023 Wet + +4 Seay = x | 065 
FExp./1] [J 5 elie, Non 
0.22 | #P| : SpG.= ° | 0.64 
| | |_| Serun— 
0.21, en 
0.20 0.62 
0.26 0.57 
0.25 0.56 
0.24 0.55 
0.23 0.54 
0.24 0.61 
0.23 0.60 
0.22 0.59 
0.21 0.58 
0.24 0.60 
0.23 0.59 
0.22 0.58 


0.21 0.57 


7.0 71 12 73 74 75 76 17 7.8 79 80 
pHs 


K§.H20 in‘serum of 1 k@. blood 


Fig. 13. Comparison of observed and calculated water distribution. 
Cell and serum water contents calculated by Equations 23 and 24 are 
indicated by the curves. Water contents observed by the gravimetric and 
specific gravity methods are indicated by the marked points. 
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Warburg’s data from NaHCO; + NaCl solutions indicate 
for [B] = 0.166 to 0.170 n, values for pK’ of 6.11, 6.08, and 6.11 
respectively when reduced from Bjerrum’s pH unit to Sérensen’s 
by subtracting 0.05. The agreement with the 6.12 value ob- 
tained as the mean of Cullen’s results is satisfactory. 

We have continued to use the Sérensen pH unit (0.1 N HCl being 
assumed to have a pH of 1.090 at 38°) rather than the Bjerrum 
unit, because practically all biochemical data except Warburg’s 
are at present in terms of the Sérensen unit, and physical chemists 
do not seem agreed that the Bjerrum unit is preferable. 

Equation XX. pH.—pH has been calculated by Hasselbalch’s 
equation as given above (20). The derivation of the value 6.12 
for pK’ has been given under the discussion of Equation XIX. 


_ DISCUSSION OF RESULTS. 


Since the experimental data have already been referred to in the 
theoretical part of this paper, little discussion appears necessary 
at this point. 

As stated in our theoretical discussion, since the application of 
the gas laws to electrolyte solutions is approximate rather than 
exact, deviations of a few per cent of their values between the 
Cland HCO; ratios, and of both from the calculated r values, would 
not be unexpected, nor incompatible with the soundness of the 
theoretical considerations. The agreement of the two ratios, 
and of both with the theoretical r values, indicated in Fig. 12, is 
as close as one might anticipate. 

The r values calculated by Equations 10 and 14 respectively 
(at the bottom of section d of Tables VIII, IX, X,and XI) although 
theoretically equal, differ slightly in most cases, because they are 
based in part on different analyses, and subject, therefore, to 
different experimental errors. The value B, occurs in Equa- 
tion 14 but not in Equation 10. 

The correspondence between the total values of the cal- 
culated and observed amounts of water in cells and serum is suffi- 
cient to demonstrate the validity of the assumption in Equation 4 
on which the theoretical values are calculated, viz. that (H:0), : 


(H:0), = = (M), : = (M).. 
®See Warburg (10), p. 259, Table XLIV. 
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The measurement of the water shift is, like the chloride ratio, 
one in which more data, by precise methods, are desirable. The 
water shifts between cells and serum observed as a result of the 
changes in CO, tension agree, however, except in Experiment 2, 
with the theoretically calculated shifts, as indicated in Fig. 13, 
about as closely as could be expected from the degree of accuracy 
of the methods and the relatively rather small shifts occurring 
within the pH range used. Taken together with the agreement 
between our calculated and Warburg’s observed water shifts 
(observed by noting the change in cell oxygen capacities) re- 
viewed in Table II, the shifts may be considered to be in fair 
accord with those predicted from the pH changes by Equations 23 


and 24. 
SUMMARY. 


On the basis of the assumption that the laws holding in dilute 
solutions for (1) the relationships between the reaction and the 
amounts of base bound by weak and strong acids, (2) the distribu- 
tion of diffusible and non-diffusible electrolytes on two sides of a 
membrane (Donnan), and (3) the proportionality between the 
molecules + ions of solute 

molecules of water 
valid for blood, mathematical expressions have been derived 
which predict the distribution of electrolytes and water between 
cells and serum, and the manner in which the distribution is 
affected by changes in pH and oxygen content. The effects of 
varying CO: tensions have been investigated, and the results have 
been found to approximate those predicted. 

Calculations based on the data of Loeb, Atchley, and Palmer 
(22) indicate the probability that the same physicochemical laws 
defined for the cells-serum equilibria govern the distribution of 
electrolytes between blood serum and fluids in the serous cavities, 
although the permeabilities of the membranes are different and 
conditions are such that exact osmotic equality cannot appar- 
ently exist between the serum and fluids. 

Applied to the methods for determining blood pH by the CO, 
capacity and dialysis methods, the data obtained have been used 
to estimate the corrections necessary because of the heterogeneous 
character of the blood in the former case, and the Donnan mem- 
brane effect in the latter. 


and the osmotic pressure, are also 





ratio 
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In addition to supplying evidence concerning the validity of 
the theoretical considerations advanced in this paper, the experi- 
mental data demonstrate the following: 

The base bound by the cell proteins of oxygenated horse blood 
over the physiological pH range is approximately expressed in 
milli-equivalents by the equation [BP]. = 3.6 [Hb], (pH. — 6.6), 
when Hb expressed millimols of hemoglobin in terms of oxygen 
capacity. The [BP]., pH, curve is slightly concave towards the 
pH ordinate, so that the above linear equation is an approximate 
expression of the results. 

The base bound by the serum proteins is indicated, over the 
physiological range of reaction, by the equation BP, = 0.068 P, 
(pH, — 4.80), where P, expresses grams of serum protein. 

The osmolar concentrations in blood cells and serum are equal 
molecules + ions of solutes 
water 
being assumed to be equally dissociated in cells and serum. 


Our thanks are due to Dr. A. B. Hastings and Dr. C. R. 
Harington for data on the base-binding power of the cell proteins, 
and to Dr. Hastings for the preparation of the nomogram of 
Fig. *6b. 


, the electrolytes 





when calculated as 
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THE PRESENCE OF AN YEAST GROWTH-PROMOTING 
VITAMINE IN CANE-SUGAR.* 


By CASIMIR FUNK anp LOUIS FREEDMAN. 
(From the Research Laboratory of H. A. Metz, New York.) 


(Received for publication, May 5, 1923.) 


Since the work of Wildiers (1), a number of investigators have 
confirmed the fact that certain extracts, which we now regard 
as being rich in water-soluble vitamines, will exert a marked 
stimulating action on the growth of yeast. Some of the later 
workers in the field, particularly Kurono (2), have associated 
this action with the presence of vitamine B in these extracts. 
Kurono found that an extract prepared from rice polishings and 
added to a Nageli or Hayduck solution, accelerated the growth 
of various strains of yeast. With few exceptions, the yeast 
growth-promoting property of various vitamine extracts was 
generally regarded as being due to vitamine B until 1921, when 
Funk and Dubin (3) clearly demonstrated that the growth stim- 
ulation is due not to vitamine B, but to the presence of a newly 
discovered vitamine which is usually found associated with vitamine 
B in its natural source, and to which the term vitamine D was 
applied. 

Whereas we have always been of the opinion that yeast is 
unable to grow without vitamine D, this view has not been 
shared by other investigators. Fulmer, Nelson, and Sherwood 
(4) described a medium composed of ammonium chloride, cal- 
cium chloride, dipotassium phosphate, calcium carbonate, dex- 
trin, and cane-sugar (designated by them as medium F) in which 
they grew yeast for 2 years by making 300 successive trans- 
plantations without the addition of any other substances to the 
media. This work was confirmed by Fulmer and Nelson (5). 
Nelson, Fulmer, and Cessna (6) found that in an artificial diet for 


*Read before the Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine, 
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rats, ordinary brewer’s yeast could be replaced by the veast 
grown in medium F. Harden and Zilva (7) working with pig- 
eons, also found that yeast grown on a synthetic diet, is able 
to synthesize vitamine B, but to a lesser degree than when grown 
in the presence of vitamine D. Ejijkman, van Hoogenhuijze, 
and Derks (8) found that yeast, grown in an artificial medium, 
and used as a source of vitamine B in feeding experiments with 
fowls, was devoid of this vitamine. In comparing their results 
with those of Nelson and Cessna, they drew the conclusion that 
vitamine B for birds and antineuritic vitamine for rats were 
two distinct substances. 

MacDonald and McCollum (9) found that yeast does not 
require any specific substance for growth and Miss MacDonald 
(10) described the cultivation of veast in a medium composed of 
50 gm. of cane-sugar, 2 gm. of dihydrogen potassium phosphate, 
2.35 gm. of ammonium sulfate, 0.25 gm. of calcium chloride, 
and 0.25 gm. of magnesium sulfate dissolved in a liter of water. 
Grown in the above medium, while the yields were not stated, 
they were large enough to be used for rat feeding experiments, 
and the yeast obtained proved to be an adequate source of vita- 
mine B, although it had to be given in increased dosage. Heller 
(11), a collaborator of Fulmer and Nelson, found, however, that 
yeast grew in medium F only at incubator temperature (30°C.), 
that the yield was unsatisfactory and that the yeast contained less 
vitamine B as compared with yeast grown under normal condi- 
tions and used for rat feeding purposes. 

From the above data it is not entirely clear whether or not 
yeast can synthesize vitamine B and whether or not yeast can 
grow in a medium devoid of vitamine D. Funk and Paton (12) 
were able to show that yeast, in growing, takes out the vitamine 
D from the medium with great avidity; and we have never ob- 
served a satisfactory growth in the absence of vitamine D. As 
we were desirous of preparing a large amount of yeast for feeding 
experiments with rats and pigeons, we at first used a simple 
synthetic medium such as that described by MacDonald. To 
our surprise, we obtained hardly any growth at ail when we kept 
the inoculated flasks at room temperature as MacDonald recom- 
mended, and very little growth when the flasks were kept in an 
incubator at 37°C. It soon became evident to us that we would 
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never be able to obtain enough yeast by this method to carry 
on feeding tests for any length of time. 

A significant fact, however, which we observed at this time, 
led us to investigate the problem of yeast growth more closely. 
We observed in the course of some sixteen transplantations of 
yeast in a MacDonald medium, that the yield of yeast was prac- 
tically constant and did not decrease as would be expected from 
the gradual dilution of the vitamine D present in the initial inoc- 
ulation. We therefore came to the conclusion that the medium 
used must contain a yeast growth-promoting substance which 
was present in a constant amount in each fresh medium to which 
the transplantations were made. As the medium is composed 
of four inorganic salts, cane-sugar, and distilled water, it was an 
easy matter to find the guilty ingredient or ingredients. As 
we expected, it proved to be the cane-sugar. This was not at 
all surprising to us as we had previously found and described in 
a recent publication (13) that other supposedly pure food sub- 
stances such as gelatin and casein contained a vitamine which 
promoted the growth of yeast and certain bacteria. 

After eliminating the salts and distilled water as possible 
factors, we found that the growth of yeast was negligible when 
grown in a synthetic medium in which the cane-sugar used was 
purified by shaking a solution of it with fullers’ earth and recover- 
ing the sugar, or by recrystallization from alcohol, when, the 
inoculation was made from a starved culture grown in a medium 
containing non-purified sugar. The growth of yeast, therefore, 
depends on two factors; on the vitamine D found in the medium, 
and on the amount of vitamine D introduced with the yeast 
cells used for inoculation. 

The following experiments prove beyond a doubt that the 
strain of yeast, which we at least have used, is not only unable 
to synthesize vitamine B on a purified medium, but is also unable 
to grow in total absence of vitamine D. As soon as vitamine D 
is added to the medium, the synthesis of vitamine B proceeds 
in a normal way. The question arises as to how far our findings 
will apply to other strains of yeast. We cannot at present answer 
this question with any certainty, but from the work of Kurono 
(2) who investigated eighteen different strains of yeast and found 
among them only four that were not influenced in their growth 
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by the addition of vitamine, we can conclude that we are perhaps 
dealing with a principle which is generally adaptable. The 
four strains of yeast, which were found to be exceptions to the 
rule, should be reinvestigated from this new standpoint. As 
Kurono also dealt with ordinary cane-sugar, the various strains 
of yeast either showed smaller requirements of vitamine D or 
else exceedingly large amounts of this substance were introduced 
with the first inoculation. Our findings emphasize once more 
the evident importance of the “infinitely little’ in nutritional 
experiments; and that commercially pure substances, like cane- 
sugar, should not be used in experiments in nutrition without 
further purification. 


EXPERIMENTAL.! 


To illustrate the exceedingly small yields obtained on the 
medium described by MacDonald, the following experiment was 
performed. 1,800 cc. of this medium, which we will call ordinary 
medium, and designate as “medium O”’, were divided into 12 
Erlenmeyer flasks holding 150 ec. each, and each flask was seeded 
with 5.0 cc. of a yeast suspension from a 14th subculture. After 
incubating at 37°C. for a month, the yield of yeast amounted to 
1.5 gm. dry; whereas on addition of 1 ce. of autolyzed yeast to 
each of six flasks containing 150 cc. each and similarly seeded, 
we obtained after 4 days incubation, 3 gm. of dried yeast. When 
the cultures were examined under the microscope, a significant 
difference was observed. Whereas in the first case the cells 
were brownish red in color and presented a shrunken spore-like 
appearance, in the second case they were almost colorless and 
in active budding. 

The subculturing of the yeast was carried out by introducing, 
with a sterile pipette, 5 ce. of yeast suspension in medium O into 
150 ce. of fresh medium. All the inoculations described in this 
paper were done with the 14th and 15th subcultures. As we 
have stated in the introduction, the yields obtained in each suc- 
cessive inoculation were so comparable that we suspected a vita- 
mine-like impurity in one or more of the ingredients. In order 
to definitely determine the source of this vitamine, we purified 
all the ingredients which made up the medium. Each salt was 


1 This work was started in conjunction with Miss Olive Sheets. 
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dissolved separately in water and shaken up with a definite quan- 
tity of fullers’ earth) the same procedure being applied to cane- 
sugar (Domino brand). After filtration the solutions were evap- 
orated to dryness and the salts bottled and kept free from 
moisture and dust. The sugar residue was recrystallized once 
from alcohol previous to use. The distilled water was redistilled 
three times in an all glass apparatus. All the tests were made 
in uniform test-tubes, 10 cc. of the nutritive solution being inoc- 
ulated with 0.5 ce. of yeast suspension from the 14th subculture. 
After a suitable period of incubation the yeast was killed by heat 
and the yeast growth measured in millimeters by the centrifuge 
method used in our laboratory. In the first experiment, where 


TABLE I. 
Effect of Purified Media on the Growth of Yeast. 





} | Growth after 





No. | Medium. A oe 
3 days. | 4 days, 
ae | mm. mm. 
| 
1 | Medium consisting of all purified ingredients (medium 
RR ere rrr onal Hn eRe MES yee | 1.5] 1.5 
2 | Medium P with ordinary sugar replacing purified...... | 5.0 5.0 
3 _e* “ salts “ Te eee | 1.5] 1.5 
4 - = ” water * sae oe Or | 1.5 1.5 
5 “0+ 1 drop autolyzed yeast. Viability test. . | 25.5 23.5 
6 | 10 ce. sterile water + 0.5 ce. yeast suspension......... ; 1.4 | 1.5 
7 | Same as No. 6, but with yeast killed before incu- | | 
re rs ret ns as Sag ei ee OPES iia cals 1.0 | a. 












yeast was grown at 37°C. for 3 and 4 days, respectively, the 
effect of purification of all the ingredients used, was studied. 
The results of this experiment are embodied in Table I. 

These results prove that the cane-sugar was the only vitamine 
D-bearing factor in the medium and hence to this factor our 
whole attention was directed. The cane-sugar was recrystallized 
three times from alcohol and a fraction from each successive 
crystallization was tested in conjunction with the usual salts 
and distilled water used in medium O. The same yeast suspen- 
sion was used as in the previous experiment and the tests were 
carried out in the same way. The tubes were incubated for 
3 days at 37°C. In this experiment we also studied the effect 
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of the addition to purified medium of the ash obtained from 1 gm. 
of ordinary sugar. 

The experiment tabulated in Table II shows that the vitamine- 
like impurity in cane-sugar can be practically eliminated after 
one crystallization from alcohol, and entirely after shaking with 
fullers’ earth and then recrystallizing from alcohol; and that 
the yeast growth-promoting substance in cane-sugar is not likely 
to be of an inorganic nature. The sugar obtained after three 
recrystallizations from alcohol was polarized and the polarimetric 
reading found to be almost identical with that of ordinary sugar 
before recrystallization from alcohol, showing that the sugar 
was not altered. (The rotations were [a]?? = +66.75 and 


TABLE II. 
Effect of Recrystallization of Cane-Sugar. 





| ; : Growth 
No.' Medium. | after 3 days. 





mm 


Ia a al 6.12 








2 sa “ with once recrystallized sugar replacing 

I I odin g Oud emer esmadiw imme i hae ewan 2.5 
3 | Medium O with twice recrystallized sugar replacing 

SEE OES SO ee ee he | 2.37 
4 | Medium O with thrice recrystallized sugar replacing 

I I i one sha so eu sd wide Sea wkA KAN Ree e sie 2.12 
5 | Medium O + 1 drop autolyzed yeast.................000 23.0 
6 i P + ash from 1 gm. of ordinary sugar........... 2.12 
7 | 10 ce. sterile water + 0.5 cc. yeast suspension (killed).... 2.0 





+66.91, respectively, in 11.78 per cent solution.) This polari- 
zation experiment also shows that the removal of the vitamine- 
like impurity has no effect on the rotation of the sugar. 

We also carried out an experiment in which the weights of 
yeast, grown in an ordinary and a purified medium, were deter- 
mined. Four flasks, each containing 100 cc. of medium O, and 
four flasks each containing 100 cc. of medium P, were inoculated 
with 5.0 cc. of yeast suspension from a 15th subculture in medium 
O. The flasks were kept in an incubator at 37°C. for 2 weeks, 
two flasks of each series were combined and then filtered on 
weighed paper filters and after thoroughly washing out the 
salts, the filter papers were dried to constant weight. The 
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weights in milligrams of yeast cells were as follows: On medium 
P, the dried yeast weighed 23.0 and 26.2 mg., respectively, giving 
an average of 24.6; while in medium O, the growth of yeast 
amounted to 68.4 and 70.6 mg., respectively, with an average 
weight of 69.5 mg. This confirms the growth obtained in Table I 
and measured by the centrifuge method, and shows that in 
medium P, the growth is approximately one-third of that in 
medium O. 

As the yeast growth-promoting substance could be almost 
entirely removed from cane-sugar by one recrystallization from 
alcohol, it was of interest to see if this substance could not be 
removed from the alcohol mother liquors and its effect on yeast 
growth determined. We therefore evaporated the alcoholic 

TABLE III. 
Effect of Impurities Obtained from Cane-Sugar on Y east Growth. 











No. Medium. ——— 

| a7 a m. 

PRN A rinbs ad scdecnncibiadsidentiesunasnebewand | 4.25 

2 | © mentadasasinchiceusthesaaeasrieces tedwiniasen | 1.5 

3 | ie | ge ee | 3.5 

4 | . ae ™ - gS ee a ne Ee 3.65 

~* 7 e.. S Se en, 2 eer eee | 3.0 

6 | Control. 10 cc. sterile water + 0.5 cc. yeast suspension..| 1.25 

7 ™ Same as No. 6, but with yeast cells killed before | 
Ns 5:0 48 oe caccaseenwiG aden esnenareseskinae eee | te 





mother liquors obtained from the first crystallization of the sugar, 
to a small volume in vacuo. The sugar which crystallized out 
was filtered off and the filtrate evaporated to a syrup. This 
syrupy residue was then extracted with cold alcohol, the alcoholic 
solution filtered, and the filtrate evaporated in vacuo to dryness. 
This residue was then dissolved in 20 cc. of water and sterilized, 
and the solution designated as “solution R.” This solution was 
found to be active for the growth of yeast when added to 10 ce. 
of medium containing purified sugar (medium P) in amounts 
up to 0.5 ce., but the activity diminished when 1 cc. and larger 
amounts were added, indicating the presence of inhibiting im- 
purities in the solution. 
These results are detailed in Table III. 
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As we have stated before, one important factor in the growth 
of yeast in a synthetic medium is the source of the yeast used 
for inoculation. When the yeast cells used for seeding are taken 
from a medium poor in vitamine D as medium O, and transferrea 
to a purified synthetic medium, the growth of yeast is almost nil, 
whereas if the seeding cells are taken from a vitamine D-rich 
medium, such as an agar-malt culture, the growth of yeast is 
appreciable. In the following experiment, the results of which 
are detailed in Table IV, the inoculating yeast cells were obtained 


TABLE IV. 


Effect, on Yeast Growth, of Inoculation with Yeast Cells from a Vitamine D- 
Poor and Rich Culture. 











Growth 
No oe ny after 66 hrs. 
Total. | Net 
mm. | mm, 
1 | Medium P (inoculated with 1 ee. Nigeli agar-malt sus-| 
Nie ees desk Lae paudaaidnsdkcbecebetien | 0.5 | 
2* Medium P (inoculated with 2 ec. Niigeli agar-malt sus- | 
Is Dera Wits Agric Sli cate peen kal ewan ciad oon | 2.25 | 2.25 
3 | Control. Sterile H,O inoculated with 1 ce. Nigeli agar- | 
| . malt suspension and killed before incubation........ 0.0 
4 | Control. Sterile H,O inoculated with 2 cc. Nigeli agar- | 
| malt suspension and killed.......................04. 0.0 | 
5*| Medium P (inoculated with 0.5 cc. from 14th sub- 
De iiéludnvhteuabcbanbushiedhhtedudvisntaseannt | 2.25 | 0.25 
6 | Control. Sterile H,O inoculated with 0.5 ce. from 14th | 
| subeulture and killed before incubation............. | 2.0 | 





* In Nos. 2 and 5, the respective blank controls were subtracted to give 
the net growth. 


from a vitamine D-starved culture (a 14th subculture in medium 
QO), the same as that used in the previous experiments; and the 
other was taken from a suspension prepared by shaking 100 cc. 
of a Nageli solution with a loopful of fresh yeast from an agar- 
malt culture. 

From Table IV, it can be seen that when the inoculation 
is made from a starved culture the net growth of yeast cells is 
only 0.25 mm., while when the inoculation used was taken from 
a vitamine D-rich culture, the growth is almost tenfold or 2.25 mm. 
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Ordinary cane-sugar contains a vitamine-like substance which 
promotes the growth of yeast cells, and which is probably identi- 
cal with vitamine D. We believe that other commercially 
prepared substances used in bacterial cultures and animal feeding 
experiments, such as starch, dextrin, glucose, etc., contain similar 
vitamine-like substances as impurities. 

It is, therefore, essential when using cane-sugar in a synthetic 
medium, to purify the sugar by shaking its solution with fullers’ 
earth and recrystallizing from alcohol or by direct crystallization 
from alcohol. Although yeast cannot grow in an absolutely 
pure synthetic medium devoid of vitamine D, the amount of 
this last substance carried over by the inoculation is often enough 
to promote growth and hence give misleading results. 

The source of the inoculating cells should, therefore, be taken 
into account. Yeast grown in a synthetic medium, poor in 
vitamine D, cannot be used as a good source of vitamine B for 
animal feeding experiments, as the yeast cannot synthesize 
vitamine B in the absence of vitamine D. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. The growth of yeast is dependent on two factors: The 
vitamine-like substance present in one or more of the ingredients 
making up the medium, such as cane-sugar; and the amount of 
vitamine carried over by the inoculation. 

2. The growth of yeast is dependent on the source of the 
inoculating yeast cells, whether it is obtained from a vitamine- 
rich or a vitamine-poor culture. 

3. Yeast cannot synthesize vitamine B in the absence of vita- 
mine D for the reason that in the absence of the latter, yeast 
cannot grow. 

4. Our conclusions emphasize the great importance that minute 
amounts of undetected vitamines may have on experiments in 
animal nutrition. 
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The rapid development of simple and convenient methods of 
blood chemistry and their ready application to routine procedure 
on a large scale has resulted in the accumulation, within the last 
decade, of a huge mass of data concerning the concentration of all 
the known non-protein nitrogenous constituents of the human blood 
except that of the amino-acids. That progress along this line was 
less rapid is due to the fact that the method heretofore available 
for the estimation of amino-acid nitrogen is somewhat complicated 
and time-consuming. It does not therefore fit into the program of 
the clinical or hospital laboratory. Moreover, the relatively few 
determinations of the amino-acid nitrogen that have been made 
on pathological bloods have not yielded results of any great 
clinical significance. For these reasons the quantitative study of 
the amino-acid nitrogen of the human blood still belongs to the 
domain of special investigation. The work to be reported was 
started about 2 years before the recent publication of Folin’s (1) 
colorimetric method for the estimation of the amino-acid nitrogen 
in the blood. 

Since the work of Bock (2) has established the amino-acid 
nitrogen value of normal human blood, it was planned to inves- 
tigate the amino-acid nitrogen in the blood from hospital patients. 
Observations have also been made on the basic amino-acids and 
on the conjugated amino-acids or peptide nitrogen of the protein- 
free blood filtrates. These studies will be dealt with in subsequent 
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The bloods were prepared for analysis by the gasometric method 
of Van Slyke essentially as recommended by Bock (2). The bulk 
of the proteins was removed by heat-acetic acid coagulation, 
and the last traces of protein were removed with trichloroacetic 
acid in a concentration of 4 to 5 per cent. 

Studies on the relative merits of various methods for the 
precipitation of blood proteins were reported recently by Sjollema 
and Hetterschy (3), Richter-Quittner (4), Wolff (5), Fischer (6), 
and Hiller and Van Slyke (7). The claim of Bock that boiling 
with dilute acetic acid does not cause a measurable hydrolysis of 
the blood proteins was confirmed by Brun (8), Fischer (6), Mukai (9), 
Okada (10), and Richter-Quittner (4). That trichloroacetic 
acid in proper concentration is a suitable precipitant for blood 
proteins was shown by Greenwald, Bock, and more recently, by 
Hiller and Van Slyke. . In the Bock procedure for the estimation 
of the amino-acid nitrogen of the blood, the trichloroacetic acid is 
removed from the filtrate by boiling in an open vessel. Hiller and 
Van Slyke observed that a 5 per cent trichloroacetic acid filtrate 
of a solution of Witte’s peptone, when boiled, yielded an increased 
amount of amino-acid nitrogen due to the hydrolysis of the pro- 
tein cleavage products by the acid. This source of error could be 
eliminated by diluting the filtrate with an equal amount of water. 
A 2.5 per cent solution of trichloroacetic acid does not apparently 
possess such power of hydrolysis. In our experience with blood 
filtrates, we have not been able to find any difference in the amino- 
acid nitrogen value of a 5 per cent trichloroacetic acid filtrate 
whether boiled with or without previous dilution with water. 
For greater accuracy, we have not used any urease for the destruc- 
tion of urea, but have corrected the initial gas volumes for the 
nitrogen from the slowly reacting amines by the somewhat 
lengthy time-factor method of Levene and Van Slyke. This 
procedure was necessitated by the observation that urease prep- 
arations contain appreciable amounts of free amino-acids and 
protein cleavage products which escape precipitation with tri- 
chloroacetic acid and that treatment of the blood with urease 
does not entirely eliminate the error due to non-amino compounds. 
As a matter of fact, some blood filtrate in which the urea was 
destroyed by hydrolysis with acid yielded the same volume of 
slowly evolving nitrogen as an untreated portion of the same fil- 
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trate. The possible significance of this finding, interesting in it- 
self, would bear closer investigation. We have therefore collected 
at random from our large mass of data a few illustrative figures 
(Table I). The reaction time was uniformly 4 minutes. 


TABLE I. 


Volume of Gas from Slowly Reacting Amines in Blood Filtrates after Decom- 
position of Amino-Acids with Nitrous Acid. 








Gas Gas 
Volume | volume | volume 
of blood| of un- jof hydro- 


Gas 
volume 


























Species Diagnosis aie Ganated lyzed | Of urease 
| alyzed. | blood blood — 
| filtrate. | filtrate 
Beef. 4.85 0.12; 0.11 0.14 
| 5.00! 0.16) 0.16 0.25 
5.00 | 0.12 | 0.14 0.16 
500| 018) 0.10) 0.16 
5.00 | 0.10; 0.10; 0.138 
| 5.00} 0.14; 0.09) 0.19 
Dog. Peptone shock................ 4.82 | 0.14 0.20 
eer 3.24| 0.19) 0.21 | 0.20 
PN cites sigh irate wn andaig ence 4.00} 0.12) 0.12 | 
ii eee nank lmaeminet | 3.64] 0.07 | 0.08 | 
| Gas poloomine...............s00008- 3.00} 0.15] 0.15| 0.18 
f PNNNOIOIN iin isi9 ase wareienesielete 3.00 | 0.11 | 0.10 | 
Chronic interstitial nephritis...) 3.50} 0.19 | 0.15 | 
a ” ” ..-| 2.10] 0.87 | 0.33 
f SONNE ic vaxenexavsiansee 4.50} 0.15 | 0.06 
| i PRT AE 3.00} 0.11 | 0.11 | 
| Asthma......................] 3.64/ 0.11] 0.14 | 
4.00} 0.18) 0.06 | 
| Aortie regurgitation............ 3.20 0.20 
re 3.50 0.26 | 








As may be seen from the table, the blank figures in urea, 
ammonia, and peptide nitrogen-free filtrates are quite large and 
a failure to apply a correction for them may lead to serious error. 
In a few instances we found that urease or acid hydrolysis were 
equally ineffective in removing all of the substances that react 
slowly with nitrous acid. No positive statement as to the exact 
nature of these bodies is warranted at the present time. The 











TABLE II. 


Amino-Acid Nitrogen of Blood. I 


Amino-Acid Nitrogen in Blood. 
All figures represent milligrams of nitrogen per 100 ce. of blood. 





Total 




















Diagnosis. nep-geetain eng 
aR aero So cl iin ti mee ote 4.28 
pe TSI Nia a OE a Pine CS 5.30 
_ IRIE io Ra EEE OS Dee Ce OEE 4.70 
UN oa oc ne aun covinae apnalewndudecs 5.85 
” DRG nigsgi-spdeessavavine cubiwssnevs 4.55 
* re Ot le a 4.85 
Anginoid pains of heart........................ 6.29 
pe 6.25 
PI, IIa. ove csccacseccdasioscvcanacde 6.07 
“ a IE a ee 3.10 
+ I re ch ct cert A ie dead 5.39 
RESTS eR or 5.38 
2 ELE ne ee De ee 6.44 
Carbon monoxide poisoning.................... 5.68 
a . nif ES eRe erate 5.37 
” * re oo 2a, ce Oe 4.33 
Hemiplegia, hypertension...................... 5.68 
GR) ge SE REIS = SO SR ee Ue a, 7.08 
NE DO RUNES en ee eee 4.39 
. EO COT RTT 4.62 
Hypertension, chronic interstitial nephritis... . . 5.73 
" Peete ee 4.62 
” acute alcoholism................. 7.21 
” - roi cere aaa 5.24 
as aad Br Vics cmerencunnpebeses 5.34 
” ” 4g ee ree 170.80 9.67 
“ as gh SOS TO: 170.50 7.66 
. ” ba Mica sae lane cues 64.00 5.60 
ee ar er pita ees eae ee 3.86 
Wopbritia, interstitial..................0ce0c0s- 5.20 
RLS RD ee en anne ee 4.89 
1 EPR ek ee Sree ee ee Peet: 5.14 
in en ee ee gi thi riac cutmaite 3.31 
ERRORS Neel eon Re GET Cee ERE te 5.89 
i a a aa. 3.33 
ETERS ESE Sey ee Oy Par PIM COD 5.03 
Mg Celt heer ole G a tata opus aS Dees 3.82 
Pornicious anemia ...................cccscccess | 23.00 3.64 
RLDMdddehinesy sverstvledavwroikestees ans | 4.12 
EE ee OE ET Ty ee eee 5.62 
” 44.70 4.72 
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TABLE I1—Cencluded. 





: ; Total 
Diagnosis. non-protein 
nitrogen. 


Amino-acid 
nitrogen. 
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basic character of at least some of them seems to be indicated by 
the considerable reduction in the size of the blank, as a result of 
phosphotungstic acid treatment of the filtrate. We hope to be 
able to enter into this problem more thoroughly in the future. 

Table II shows the figure for amino-acid nitrogen of the blood 
obtained by the method outlined above. Analyses were usually 
made in triplicate. The values are somewhat lower than those 
reported by Bock and others (Snoo (11) and Okada (10)) who 
followed his technique. The figures for beef blood agree with 
those obtained by Cary (12), while those for human blood come 
close to the values reported by Hammett (13) on the tungstic acid 
filtrates of 60 bloods. Most of our figures are around 5.00 mg. 
The highest figures, 7.00 to 9.00, were obtained in cases of nephritis 
and conditions associated with circulatory disturbances. 
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SUMMARY. 


Attention has been drawn to certain sources of error in the 


determination of the amino-acid nitrogen of the blood by the 
Bock-Van Slyke method. Amino-acid nitrogen values in a num- 
ber of bloods are reported. 
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THE AMINO-ACID NITROGEN OF THE BLOOD. 


II. THE DIAMINO NITROGEN IN THE PROTEIN-FREE BLOOD 
FILTRATE. 


By NATHAN F. BLAU. 


(From the Department of Chemistry, Cornell University Medical College, 
and the Russell Sage Institute of Pathology in Affiliation with the 
Second Medical Division and Pathological Department 
of Bellevue Hospital, New York.) 


(Received for publication, March 20, 1923.) 


The literature affords no definite data on the quantity of 
nitrogen occurring in the blood of any species in the form of 
diamino-acids. Brun (1) has expressed some doubt as to the 
occurrence of hexone bases in human blood. Abel (2) found 
histidine in the dialysate from the circulating blood of the dog. 
Abderhalden (3) reports the identification of arginine, histidine, 
and lysine in the dialysate from beef blood. 

In the present investigation we have determined the free basic 
amino nitrogen in a number of samples of human blood. The 
method employed is an adaptation of the Hausmann procedure, 
in which the basic amino-acids are precipitated with phospho- 
tungstic acid. The figure for basic amino-acid nitrogen is obtained 
by difference, the amino-acid nitrogen being determined in the 
blood filtrate before and after treatment with phosphotungstic 
acid in hydrochloric acid. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


The adequacy of the procedure for the quantity of basic amino- 
acids which might be expected to occur in blood was tested by 
application to dilute solutions of mixed amino-acids obtained 
from the hydrolysis of casein. Casein was hydrolyzed with 
20 per cent hydrochloric acid. The total nitrogen of the solution 
was determined. The ammonia and humin were removed with 
the aid of lime in the usual manner and the nitrogen of the filtrate 
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was estimated before and after treatment with a 10 per cent 
solution of phosphotungstic acid in 2 per cent hydrochloric acid. 
The nitrogen estimations were made by a micro Kjeldahl method. 
The solution was digested with 2 cc. sulfuric acid, the ammonia 
distilled through a Liebig condenser into 0.01 Nn acid, and the 
latter titrated with dilute alkali. The results are summarized in 
Table I. 

By comparing our figures for the percentage of diamino nitrogen 
in casein with some of those found in the literature, it may be seen 
that the Hausmann method is capable of yielding results of a high 
degree of accuracy even with dilute solutions of basic amino- 
acids. Osborne and Harris (4), using their modification of the 


TABLE I. 
Percentage Determination of Diamino Nitrogen in Dilute Solutions of Casein. 


Figures for nitrogen represent milligrams per 100 cc. of solution. 
| 





and humin nitrogen. j 




















| After removal of ammonia | 
Volume | Total | Disa Divine 
of solution _Tota Nitrogen Nitrogen +omapacatel nitrogen 0 
taken. | nitrogen. before treat- aftertreat- | ee. | een 
ment with ment with | _ 
phospho- phospho- 
tungstic acid. | tungstic acid. 
ce. | mq. mg. mq. mg. per cent 
10 =| «12.16 =| 10.92 12 | 2.80 | 23.02 
2 | 1.99 | 1.762 | 1.31 0.452 | 22.71 
| | 
5 | 25.61 | 22.96 | 17.22 | 5.74 | 22.41 
5 63.68 57.12 | 42.00 | 15.12 | 23.90 
| i 





Hausmann procedure, found 23.75 and 22.35 per cent diamino 
nitrogen. Using his own nitrogen distribution method, Van Slyke 
(5) found 23.92 per cent of nitrogen in the form of histidine, 
arginine, and lysine, while the method of Kossel and Kutcher 
gave 23.00 per cent of nitrogen from the hexone bases of casein. 
Our figures average 23.01 per cent nitrogen from these bodies. 

The procedure for the determination of the free diamino nitrogen 
of the blood was carried out as follows: 

25 to 40 ce. of blood were precipitated by the heat-trichloroacetic 
acid method of Bock (6). The filtrate was slowly boiled for the 
removal of the trichloroacetic acid. The solution was then 
acidified with 2 cc. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and diluted 
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TABLE II. 
Occurrence of Diamino Nitrogen in Blood. 
All figures represent milligrams of nitrogen per 100 cc. of blood. 
Jutaoedte fotaness 
nitrogen ore; nitrogen after 0 s 
ean precipitation | preciitation | trogen. 
tungstic acid. | tungstic acid. 

mg. mg. mg. 
NG iis oh aie de ns crew ekawadenee 4.72 2.81 1.91 
Bry 4 S62 eee ae bean ee 4.35 2.62 1.73 
Ne WI isk evden ascccenwencs 5.85 3.04 2.81 
ss PA Pes alone iatige granite apap aac 8.59 4.39 4.20 
” ee nee ee eee 4.55 2.82 1.73 
‘a SE AE Oo or 4.85 3.88 0.97 
Anginoid pains of heart.............. 6.94 5.47 1.47 
ES favo sisenawcs snes + Cueerees 5.62 4.36 1.26 
RN ci tnvad acaulk aimee aimaenay 5.38 4.13 1.25 
Asthma, bronchial... ...........000 6.07 3.95 2.12 
CR ne kei cabeakdexanacesspu was 6.44 4.16 2.28 

Asthma, bronchial................... 3.10 3.30 
” YT . | can@anaka waieanare 5.39 4.01 1.38 
Aortic regurgitation................. 6.25 5.53 0.72 
ee 3.64 3.51 0.13 
ID kc ca sccnseantcesiedin 5.20 3.15 2.05 
Ne noth caning teeta ane 5.14 2.82 2.32 

© Cacashodceiiaadaetwesakmiaes 3.31 3.24 
Te’ een cekheh Rate kudedeegeneeenne 4.89 3.46 1.43 
EE en eee eT ere 5.89 2.69 3.20 
Carbon monoxide poisoning.......... 5.68 3.76 1.93 
6s . CWganoaaenies 4.33 3.21 1.12 
‘6 - e | detente 5.37 3.72 1.65 
ii 6 ema gteenlaanmean Gn 7.08 4.90 2.18 
TT) cecee leche beemmetahne oceans 4.39 2.14 2.25 
or Oe eres 7.12 2.58 4.54 

“ chronic interstitial 

GS od. ik eimcebi oeders 4 aon aetd 5.73 2.37 2.36 
EE OR Ae at 5.68 3.73 1.95 

Lues, hemiplegia, hypertension....... 4.62 4.63 
Hypertension, bronchopneumonia.... . 3.82 2.90 0.92 
ee  igkioeseessebeseesheoe 5.34 4.10 1.24 
ss si SSN Ie weal seek ahd 7.66 4.13 3.53 
OS ree rere 5.60 4.03 1.57 
Ne og dog wks miiccnad manad 3.86 2.98 0.88 
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Amino-Acid Nitrogen of Blood. II 


TABLE I—Concluded. 




















| Racoon Amine-acid | 
nitrogen before | nitrogen after —— 
Diagnosis. precipitation | precipitation | SSeasine 
| with phospho- | with phospho- | . 
tungstic acid. | tungstic acid. | 
| mg. | mg. | mg. 
Seon craic aa sigh aekin wee 5.03 | 3.03 | 2.00 
GrGibativsbasdeniccebhavenans | 4.12 | 3.32 | 0.80 
IG co iasie. dc kita e ercacecs ssebwns | 5.54 | 5.07 | 0.47 
2.99 2.43 0.56 
| 5.75 4.81 | 0.94 
| a ae suiiialeintiaiatnddeitens —|——$$_$_—__ | ___ 
EE ee er eer | 5.33 | 4.01 | 1.32 
| 3.54 | 1.64 | 1.90 





to 40 ce. in a graduated cylinder. 20 cc. were neutralized and 
boiled down to a small volume for the estimation of the total free 
amino-acid nitrogen. 20 cc. were treated with 5 ec. of the phos- 
photungstic acid reagent and allowed to stand for 48 hours at 
room temperature. The precipitate was separated by filtration 
and an aliquot of the filtrate, usually 20 ec., was made slightly 
alkaline to phenolphthalein, then just acidified with acetic acid 
and concentrated to a small volume for analysis in the Van Slyke 
apparatus. The difference between the two values, properly 
corrected for blanks, gave the quantity of diamino nitrogen in the 
blood filtrate. 


DISCUSSION. 


Table II shows the results obtained by the method when applied 
to blood. Diamino nitrogen was found in all but three of the 
bloods analyzed. The quantity varied from 0.13 to 4.54 mg. per 
100 cc. of blood. The lowest figure probably falls within the 
limits of experimental error. Most of the values are larger than 
1.0 mg., constituting from about 20 to 60 per cent of the total 
free amino-acid nitrogen. One blood from a case of alcoholic coma 
shows an amino-acid nitrogen of 8.59 mg., about 50 per cent of 
which is in the form of diamino nitrogen. But a high amino-acid 
nitrogen is not always accompanied by an increased diamino 
nitrogen. There seems to be no constant relationship between 
the two values as far as can be seen from the table. 
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SUMMARY. 


It has been shown that the Hausmann method is applicable to 
the precipitation of small amounts of the hexone bases from dilute 
solutions of amino-acid mixtures. A method for the estimation of 
the free diamino nitrogen of the blood has been described. Values 
for diamino nitrogen, ranging from 0.13 to 4.54 mg. per 100 cc., 
are given in a number of bloods. 
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THE AMINO-ACID NITROGEN OF THE BLOOD. 


Ill. A STUDY OF THE OCCURRENCE OF PEPTIDE NITROGEN IN 
THE BLOOD. 


By NATHAN F. BLAU. 


(From the Department of Chemistry, Cornell University Medical 
College, and the Russell Sage Institute of Pathology, in 
Affiliation with the Second Medical Division and 
Pathological Department of Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York.) 


(Received for publication, March 20, 1923.) 


It is well known that the sum of the nitrogen from the various 
constituents of a protein-free filtrate falls short, to a variable 
extent, of the total nitrogen. In the bloods of 50normal children, 
Leopold and Bernhard (1) found from 8.6 to 23.3 mg. of residual 
nitrogen per 100 cc. of blood. These figures included also the 
nitrogen from the .mino-acids. In a number of instances the sum 
of the nitrogen from the known blood constituents amounted to 
no more than 50 per cent of the total nitrogen. Foster (2) claimed 
that in nephritic blood the sum of the nitrogen from the various 
bodies may fall to less than 50 per cent of the total nitrogen. 

Woods (3) found considerable amounts of residual nitrogen in 
the alcoholic filtrates from the bloods of eighteen cases of nephritis, 
from 1.52 to 31.80 mg. per 100 cc., most of the values being 
around 8 to 10 mg. The total non-protein nitrogen varied from 
26.77 to 138.10 mg: The latter figure was also accompanied by 
the highest amino-acid nitrogen (16.32 mg.) and the greatest 
amount of undetermined nitrogen (31.56 mg.) of the series. The 
height of the figures for residual nitrogen seemed in some cases to 
parallel the severity of the disease. 

Large increases of total nitrogen and of residual nitrogen in the 
plasma and cells of the bloods from wound-shocked soldiers were 
reported by Duval and Grigaut (4). The urea nitrogen in these 
cases remained practically normal, while the residual nitrogen rose 
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in one case, as high as 67.30 mg. Cases with fatal termination 
exhibited, during the course of the disease, a persistently high 
residual nitrogen until death. 

No great effort has hitherto been made to ascertain the nature 
of the substances responsible for this undetermined nitrogen. 
Schweriner (5) failed to note an increase in the formaldehyde index 
of the hydrolyzed filtrates from normal bloods, obtained by the 
precipitation of the proteins with mercuric chloride in an acid 
solution. He found small amounts (3 to 4 mg.) of peptide nitrogen 
in the bloods from a limited number of cases of nephritis, and 
from 6.0 to 8.0 mg. per 100 cc. in cases of cancer. Wolff (6) 
estimated the ‘‘albumoses” in the blood by the difference in the 
nitrogen of the filtrate from trichloroacetic acid and phospho- 
molybdiec acid precipitation. Cases of croupous pneumonia 
showed more than 9.0 mg. of albumose nitrogen. Slight amounts 
were found in pulmonary tuberculosis, typhoid fever, and cases 
of lung abscess. 

It should be pointed out that the methods used by the two last 
named investigators are not free from objection. The mercuric 
chloride used by Schweriner for the precipitation of the proteins 
might have also precipitated polypeptides. The low figures for 
total non-protein nitrogen, 22 to 27 mg., obtained by this author 
on the mercury-free filtrates seem to justify this suspicion. In the 
procedure of Wolff, the phosphomolybdic acid employed, besides 
precipitating albumoses, may also remove basic amino-acids. A 
reading of this author’s paper does not give one the impression 
that a careful study has been made of the sharp selective precipita- 
tion of these so called albumoses by phosphomolybdic acid. 

Wu (7) found but insignificant amounts of undetermined 
nitrogen in the tungstic acid filtrates from plasma, while the 
corpuscles contained an average of 20.0 mg. per 100 ec. This is 
ascribed to the probable presence of peptides and peptones in the 
blood cells. Folin and Berglund (8) have tabulated their data on 
the nitrogen partition in the bloods of twelve normal young men 
bled after a night’s fast. The average undetermined nitrogen was 
6.7 mg. in the plasma, 24.7 mg. in the corpuscles, and 13.7 mg. in 
the whole blood. These investigators venture the suggestion that 
the unknown nitrogenous material is partly made up of histones. 
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In order to find out whether protein intermediate products 
could account to any extent for the undetermined nitrogen, we 
have estimated the quantity of peptide nitrogen in the filtrates 
from a number of bloods. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


40 to 80 cc. of blood were coagulated with heat and acetic acid, 
and enough trichloroacetic acid was added to make a 5 per cent 
solution of the reagent (Bock). After the removal of the tri- 
chloroacetic acid, the solution was made up to 80 cc. in a graduate 
containing 4 cc. of concentrated hydrochloric acid. 20 cc. were 
used for the determination of the total free amino-acid nitrogen; 
20 ce. were treated with phosphotungstice acid for the determina- 
tion of the free diamino nitrogen; 40 cc. were mixed with an 
equal volume of concentrated hydrochloric acid and boiled under 
a reflux condenser for 24 hours. The acid and then the ammonia 
were distilled off under reduced pressure; the neutral solution 
was then washed into a graduate containing 2 cc. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and made up to 40 cc. 20 ce. were treated with 
phosphotungstic acid for the determination of the peptide diamino 
nitrogen; the remainder of the solution was concentrated and 
analyzed for total amino-acid nitrogen. 

Hiller and Van Slyke (9) claim that trichloroacetic acid in 
concentrations greater than 2.5 per cent precipitates some peptide 
nitrogen from beef blood. They, therefore, recommend the use 
of 2.5 per cent trichloroacetic acid with solutions containing 
proteins and their intermediate products. Greenwald (10) found 
that 2.5 per cent of trichloroacetic acid did not remove the last 
traces of protein from blood. He also stated that, according to 
some investigators, beef blood is not completely deproteinized only 
by a 10 per cent solution of the reagent. We have not been able 
to obtain water-clear and absolutely protein-free filtrates of fresh 
defibrinated beef blood with 2.5 per cent trichloroacetic acid. 


DISCUSSION, 


Table I gives the data from which the total peptide nitrogen 
and the diamino fraction thereof were calculated. The figures for 
total peptide nitrogen (Column G) are calculated by difference 
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TABLE I. 


Peptide Nitrogen in Blood. 
All figures represent milligrams of nitrogen per 100 cc. of blood. 
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| Before hydrolysis. After hydrolysis. 
| ¢ z Ll wz | 3 Pits 
BE L a | 3 6 g =| 
a 61% & | 2/2.) 2 & | 8 
’ £ | els/FB|8)8 | 4 
No. Diagnosis. $s a] 3 ]ee) & a | & 
B/o | 8) 2ise/ aia] 5 
& al = a) < & & a 
4 || @!] mM |] @® | | @ | @ 
Normal. 4.27) 1.46) 5.16) 3.47| 1.69) 0.89) 0.23 
«“ 4.28 5.14) 4.12) 0.98) 0.86 
«“ 5.3 | 1.3 | 6.17) 4.26] 1.89] 0.87) 0.59 
1; Alcoholic coma. 5.85} 2.81/10.53) 7.44! 3.09) 4.68) 0.28 
2 “ a“ 30.0* | 8.59) 4.20/13.05| 8.60} 4.45) 4.46) 0.25 
3 “ acute. 4.55| 1.73) 9.77] 6.79] 2.98} 5.22) 1.25 
4 “ neuritis. 4.85) 0.97) 8.88 4.03 
5) Anginoid pains of 
- heart. 6.94} 1.47) 9.37 2.43 
6| Aortic regurgitation. |48.0* | 6.25) 0.72) 8.74) 7.28) 1.46) 2.51) 0.74 
7| Asthma, bronchial. 3.10) 0.00) 7.6 | 5.51) 2.09) 4.5 | 2.09 
Ss * " 5.39| 1.38) 5.94 0.55 
9 “ “ 6.07] 2.12/11.60| 6.86) 4.73) 5.55) 2.61 
10| Arthritis. 5.38) 1.25] 7.16 1.78 
11 « 6.44 2.28) 7.74] 4.98) 2.62/ 1.3 | 0.34 
12| Diabetes. '34.5* 4.89 1.43] 7.15] 3.65] 3.5 | 2.26 2.1 
13)“ | 5.14| 2.32| 7.18] 3.44] 3.74] 2.04! 1.41 
“4 CO 31.00* 3.31 0.07] 3.41| 3.34] 0.1 | 0.04) 0.03 
15| Epilepsy. '48.0* | 3.33 8.14] 6.90) 1.24) 4.81 
16 a 5.80 3.20 6.47 0.58 
17, Carbon monoxide | 
poisoning. 5.68) 1.93)10.34) 8.93 4.65 
18! Carbon monoxide | 
| poisoning. | 5.37) 1.65|10.36) 6.89) 3.47) 4.99) 1.82 
19| Carbon monoxide | | | 
| poisoning. | 4.33) 1.12! 7.44 4.39 3.05) 3.11) 1.93 
20 Hypertension. | 5.68, 1.95) 9.78) 7.28 2.50) 4.1 | 0.55 
21! Hemiplegia. | 7.08, 2.18) 9.25 6.83, 2.43, 2.17) 0.25 
22 “ | 4.39) 2.25' 7.80, 5.15) 2.65) 3.41) 0.40 


| 








* The figures represent non-protein nitrogen determinations made on 
All other non-protein nitrogen figures were 


tungstic acid filtrates. 


obtained on trichloroacetic acid filtrates. 
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TABLE I—Concluded. 






































Before hydrolysis. After hydrolysis. 
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23| Hypertension. 42.0*| 5.73) 2.36)13.64| 9.32) 4.32) 7.91) 1.96 
24 . 4.62} 0.00) 8.91) 8.77) 0.14) 4.29) 0.14 
25 ” 7.12) 4.54) 9.12 2.0 
26 . 46.0*| 5.24 8.5 3.23 
27 “ Bronchopneu- 
monia. 23.5*| 3.82) 0.92) 6.83) 3.92) 2.91) 3.01) 2.00 
28) Hypertension. 28.5*| 5.34) 1.24) 9.54) 6.44) 3.1 | 4.2) 1.9 
29 - 170.8 | 9.67 10.59 0.92 
30 si 64.0 | 5.6 | 1.57|11.18) 7.60) 3.58) 5.58) 2.01 
31 ” 107.5 | 7.66) 3.53)12.35) 6.63) 5.72) 4.69) 2.19 
32 . 74.9 | 3.86) 0.88) 8.78) 5.59) 3.19) 4.92) 2.31 
33} Cardionephritis. 5.2 | 2.05) 9.89) 5.76) 4.13] 4.69) 2.08 
34 Pernicious anemia. 23.00) 3.64) 0.13) 4.82) 4.46) 0.36) 1.18) 0.23 
35} Senility. Broncho- 
pneumonia. 5.03) 2.00) 6.02) 3.04) 2.99] 0.99) 0.99 
36| Uremia. 50.0 | 4.12) 0.80) 7.52) 5.72) 1.74; 3.40) 0.94 
37) Unknown. 5.62) 1.25) 6.31) 4.90) 1.41) 0.69) 0.29 
Beef blood. 5.00 6.97 1.97 

5.54! 0.49 1.09 

4.97 5.83 0.86 

4.99 5.03 0.04 

4.76) 5.94 1 18) 








between the amino-acid nitrogen of the filtrate before (Column B) 
and after (Column D) hydrolysis. The figures for total diamino 
nitrogen (Column F) represent the difference between the amino- 
acid nitrogen of the hydrolyzed filtrate before (Column D) and after 
(Column E) precipitation with phosphotungstic acid. The figures 
under Column H give the fraction of the peptide nitrogen which 
was present in the form of diamino-acids. The values are derived 
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from the difference between the total diamino nitrogen (Column F) 
and the free diamino nitrogen (Column C). 

Small amounts of peptide nitrogen were found in most of the 
bloods examined. No significance is attached to figures less 
than 1.0 mg. as these probably fall within the limits of experi- 
mental error. The three normal human bloods examined showed 
less than 1.0 mg. of peptide nitrogen. Of five samples of beef 
blood, one showed a complete absence of peptide nitrogen, one 
less than 1.0 mg., and three less than 2.0 mg. per 100 cc. of blood. 
This forces the conclusion that none of these beef bloods con- 
tained significant quantities of peptide nitrogen. These results 
differ from the findings of Hiller and Van Slyke (9), who report an 
average of 7.0 mg. of peptide nitrogen per 100 ec. of beef blood. 
Their figures are based on analyses of filtrates obtained by precipi- 
tation of the blood with 2.5 per cent trichloroacetic acid. 

Of the thirty-seven bloods from hospital patients, all but six 
showed more than 1.0 mg. of peptide nitrogen. The highest figure 
was 7.91 mg. One blood with a total non-protein nitrogen 
of 170.80 mg. contained practically no peptide nitrogen. Other 
bloods with a high total non-protein nitrogen contained an 
average of about 5.0 mg. of peptide nitrogen per 100 ec. of blood. 
In probably none of the bloods, however, was there enough peptide 
nitrogen to account for all of the undetermined nitrogen usually 
found in blood. 

It should be pointed out that the procedure here used for the 
estimation of peptide nitrogen, depending: on the determination 
of the amino-acid nitrogen by the Van Slyke method before and 
after hydrolysis of the mixed amino-acid and peptide solution, is 
not strictly accurate. The conjugated amino-acids of the blood 
probably occur in the form of the simplest peptides. The free 
amino groups of these bodies are readily deamidized with nitrous 
acid, thus increasing the value of the free amino-acid nitrogen and 
to that extent causing a negative error in the calculation of the 
peptide nitrogen. 

We cannot support the conjecture of Folin and Berglund that 
the unknown nitrogen is partly due to histones. These bodies 
would yield, on hydrolysis, large increases of basic amino-acids. 

With regard to the latter it will be recalled that neither the 
method of Van Slyke nor that of Folin does fully account for the 
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nitrogen of the hexone bases. The undetermined nitrogen {rom 


these blood constituents may account for a small fraction of 
unknown nitrogen. That it is not due entirely to the presence 0 
polypeptides may be also gathered from the figures of Leopold 
and Bernhard (1) and Woods (3) on the residual nitrogen in the 
alcoholic filtrates of the bloods they analyzed. 


SUMMARY. 


The presence of peptide nitrogen has been demonstrated in a 
number of bloods. No significant quantities of peptide nitrogen 
were found in three normal human bloods and five samples of fresh 
defibrinated beef blood. The amount of peptide nitrogen found 
in the bloods from hospital patients is by far too small to account 
for the undetermined nitrogen of pathological bloods with a high 
non-protein nitrogen. It would probably not fully account for the 
unknown nitrogen of bloods with a total non-protein nitrogen 
falling within the normal limits, only perhaps in exceptional 
cases. 
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THE PREPARATION OF CREATININE FROM CREATINE. 


By GRAHAM EDGAR anp W. 8. HINEGARDNER. 


- (From the Cobb Chemical Laboratory of the University of Virginia, University.) 


(Received for publication, May 4, 1923.) 
INTRODUCTION. 


The usual methods for the preparation of creatinine have 
involved the use of urine as the original source. This has made 
its preparation rather laborious and its price almost prohibitive 
for any other purpose than small scale research. In view of the 
fact that creatine is now available in large quantity and at much 
reduced prices it has seemed desirable to consider methods for 
the preparation of creatinine from creatine, with the object of 
discovering a simple method, suitable for large or small scale 
operation, and involving relatively little time or expense. 

The two chief methods already aescribed for the preparation 
of creatinine from creatine are those of Folin and Denis (1), and 
of Benedict (2). The former involves the heating of solid creatine 
in an autoclave; the latter involves the intermediate preparation 
of creatinine zinc chloride by one of several methods, and the 
subsequent decomposition of this salt with ammonia. These 
methods do not seem as simple or as satisfactory for the purpose 
outlined above as the one described below. 


General Method. 


The principle upon which the method depends is extremely 
simple, involving (a) the conversion of creatine into creatinine 
hydrochloride by treatment with hydrochloric acid, and (b) the 
formation of creatinine by treatment of the creatinine hydro- 
chloride with ammonia, taking advantage of the facts that am- 
monia will liberate creatinine from solutions of its salts; that 
creatinine is only moderately soluble in cold concentrated am- 
monia; that ammonium chloride is readily soluble in cold ammonia 
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solutions; and that ammonia has very little tendency to bring 
about the conversion of creatinine into creatine. 

The experimental technique necessary to obtain a good yield is 
described below. A number of variations in procedure are 
possible, and the choice of them may be determined somewhat 
by the scale of operation, the facilities of the particular laboratory, 
and the quality of the creatinine which may be desired. 


EXPERIMENTAL TECHNIQUE, 


The materials used were largely commercial creatine, containing 
1 molecule of water of crystallization, together with small amounts 
of creatinine and traces of meat extractives. Pure recrystallized 
creatine (hydroxide) was also employed in certain cases. 

Since the process divides clearly into two distinct steps, (1) 
the preparation of créatinine hydrochloride, and (2) the conver- 
sion of creatinine hydrochloride into creatinine, it seems best to 
consider these separately, particularly as the two may be com- 
bined in a number of different ways. 


Preparation of Creatinine Hydrochloride. 


(a). Creatine may be converted quantitatively into creatinine 
hydrochloride by evaporation to dryness upon a steam bath with 
an excess of hydrochloric acid, or by boiling such a solution 
slowly to dryness over a small flame. This is essentially the 
method employed by Benedict (3), who worked, however, only 
with relatively small quantities of creatine. We have found that 
complete conversion takes place when solid creatine is treated 
with twice its weight of 6 N hydrochloric acid, and the solution 
evaporated as indicated above. The process is rather a slow one 
when large quantities of creatine are employed, as a crust of 
creatinine hydrochloride forms when the solution becomes con- 
centrated, and this must be broken up frequently. Further- 
more, when crude creatine is thus treated considerable color 
develops, which increases somewhat with the time of heating. 
Material prepared by this process will be known as “‘creatinine 
hydrochloride (a).” 

(b). Creatine may be converted into creatinine hydrochloride 
by treatment with gaseous HCl at room temperature. The 
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reaction is a slow one, but the process is practically automatic and 
has certain other advantages. In our experiments 100 gm. of 
creatine, previously dried at 100°C. to remove water of crystal- 
lization, were placed in a closed flask connected to an automatic 
HC! generator (e.g., a Kipp generator employing fused NH,Cl 
and H:SO,). The HCl is absorbed rapidly at first, and in the 
course of a few hours the mixture has caked somewhat. Two or 
three times a day the flask is disconnected and the cakes are broken 
up with a glass rod. By the end of 48 hours the reaction is com- 
plete, as is evidenced by failure to absorb more HCl. The 
mixture will have become moist at the end of the reaction, because 
of the liberation of water in the reaction. The moist mass is 
dried for a short time at 100°C. It will be known as “creatinine 
hydrochloride (6).” 

(c). Creatinine may be converted into creatinine hydrochloride 
solution by adding to it a very slight excess of hydrochloric acid 
and heating the mixture on the steam bath in a closed flask for a 
sufficient length of time. In our experiments 150 gm. of creatine 
(hydroxide), 85 cc. of concentrated HCl (sp.gr. 1.19), and 25 ee. 
of water were heated for 24 hours or more on the steam bath, 
when conversion was found to be complete. This solution will 
be known as “creatinine hydrochloride solution (c).” 


Conversion of Creatinine Hydrochloride into Creatinine. 


The conversion of creatinine hydrochloride into creatinine may 
also be accomplished in several ways. 

(d). Solid creatinine hydrochloride is added to a volume of cold 
concentrated ammonia (sp.gr. 0.90) equal to the weight of creat- 
inine hydrochloride used. (It may be noted that this is almost 
exactly equal to the weight of creatine hydroxide originally 
taken.) The mixture is stirred, lumps are broken up as thoroughly 
as possible, and after standing at 0°C. for an hour or so the creat- 
inine is filtered off (with suction), washed with a little ice-cold 
concentrated ammonia, and finally with alcohol. It is dried at 
100°C. 

(e). Solid creatinine hydrochloride is dissolved in 0.8 of its 
weight of water, warming te effect solution, and ammonia gas is 
rapidly passed into the solution, the mixture being cooled in ice 
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at the same time. When the ice-cold mixture gives a strong odor 
of ammonia the current of gas is stopped and after standing an 
hour or so the creatinine is filtered off, washed, and dried as above. 

(f). Solid creatinine hydrochloride is dissolved in 0.6 of its 
weight of water, heating to effect solution, and an equal volume 
of cold concentrated ammonia is added, with constant stirring. 
The mixture is cooled as rapidly as possible, and is allowed to 
stand at 0°C. for an hour or so, and is then filtered and treated 
as above. 

(g). Concentrated creatinine hydrochloride solution (c) is 
treated with ammonia gas exactly as described in (f). 


Results. 


1. The yield of creatinine by the above methods may be sum- 
marized as follows. Combining (a) or (b) with (d) or (e) gives 
very uniformly a yield of about 90 per cent of the theory (69 to 
70 per cent of the weight of creatine hydroxide used; theory 76 
per cent). Combining (c) and (g) also gives about 90 per cent 
of the theory. Combining (a) or (b) with (f) gives 83 to 85 
per cent of the theory, the lower yield being due to the larger 
volume employed. 

2. The purity of the creatinine depends partly upon the purity 
of the original creatine and partly upon the process employed. 
Process (d) gives a product nearly always containing a small 
amount of chlorine, and while very convenient, is not recom- 
mended where a good grade of creatinine is desired. Process 
(e) gives a product which is practically 100 per cent pure, when 
tested by the Folin method of analysis against pure creatinine 
picrate (4) or against pure creatinine.! If pure creatine was used 
as a starting point the creatinine will be perfectly white; com- 
mercial creatine gives a faintly yellow product, the color depending 
upon the process employed for preparing the creatinine hydro- 
chloride. Process (b) gives a whiter product than (a). The 
creatinine should give no test for chlorine with silver nitrate, or 
at most only a faint trace. Process (f) gives a product similar 
in every respect to that produced in (e). Process (g) gives a 


1 We are indebted to Mr. H. J. Bean for a sample of pure creatinine pre- 
pared especially for standardization purposes. 
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product similar in purity to that obtained by (e) or (f), but usually 
of lighter color than that produced by combining (a) with (e) 
or (f). 

Attempts to remove the color entirely by decolorizing the 
creatinine hydrochloride solutions with charcoal were successful, 
but the yield was materially lowered thereby (to 80 per cent) 
as the charcoal adsorbs considerable creatinine from the very 
concentrated solution. 


DISCUSSION. 


Considerable quantities of creatinine have been prepared by 
the methods outlined above, as much as 1 kilo of creatine having 
been handled at one time, although most of the experiments 
employed 10, 25, 50, or 100 gm. All the methods seem suitable 
for large or small scale operation. It is believed that the small 
amount of attention required, the low cost of chemicals, and the 
high yield of creatinine obtained make these methods superior to 
any others hitherto proposed for the preparation of creatinine. 

It should be noted that the methods are equally applicable to 
treatment of mixtures of creatine and creatinine, or to the re- 
purification of creatinine. 

The creatinine thus prepared should be of sufficient purity for 
any ordinary purpose (including Major's test for renal function 
(5)). It is not intended as an analytical standard, but it may be 
noted that in our experience it gives results undistinguishable 
from those obtained with samples prepared especially for this 
purpose. 


Recrystallization of Creatinine. 


The purification of creatinine by crystallization presents certain 
difficulties. If recrystallized from water at high temperatures 
or from aqueous alcohol, there is always the danger that some 
creatine may be formed, and this is almost impossible to separate 
by recrystallization, as it is much less soluble in all ordinary 
solvents than creatinine, and has a similar temperature coefficient 
of solubility. Crystallization from pure alcohol is satisfactory 
for a small sample, but the solubility is too small for convenient 
handling of large quantities of creatinine. 
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We have found the following procedure fairly satisfactory. 
1 part by weight of creatinine is dissolved in 5 parts of water, 
previously heated to 65°C., as rapidly as possible. 2 volumes of 
acetone are added at once, and the mixture is cooled in ice. . After 
standing a few hours the creatinine is filtered off, washed with 
acetone, and dried. About 65 per cent of the original creatinine 
is recovered. The solubility of creatinine in aqueous acetone is 
less than in aqueous alcohol of the same volume percentage, and 
the purity of the recrystallized material seems higher with acetone 
than with alcohol. 


SUMMARY. 


1. Simple methods have been described for the preparation of 
creatinine from creatine. he 

2. The yield and purity of the creatinine by these methods are 
most satisfactory. 
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DYE-PROTEIN AGGREGATES. 


I. CONGO FIBRIN. 


By L. F. SHACKELL. 


(From the Physiological Laboratory, University of Utah, and the Laboratory 
of Pharmacology, College of Medicine, University of Illinois, Chicago.) 


(Received for publication, April 23, 1923.) 


In a series of investigations, projected under the general title 
of “Dye-protein aggregates,’’ an attack is being made upon the 
following questions: (1) What are the essential factors in the 
preparation of dyed proteins of uniform composition? (2) How 
is the proportion of dye in a given preparation affected by the 
dialyzability of the dye? (3) Do mass law concepts make pos- 
sible a comprehensive description of digestion of dyed proteins 
by enzymes? 

It is hoped that this work will contribute to the clarification 
of the subject of “adsorption compounds.”’ For the present 
it has seemed advisable to speak of the dyed proteins as aggre- 
gates rather than as compounds. 

In the present paper is described a special preparation of Congo 
fibrin, and some of the properties of this preparation are given 
together with some preliminary quantitative experiments on its 
digestion by pepsin HCl. 


Dyeing of Colloidally Dispersed Proteins. 


In criticizing various colorimetric methods by which the rate 
of digestion of proteins may be followed, Mathews! states: ‘In 
the first place it is impossible to get two pieces of fibrin of exactly 
the same surface of contact between it and the enzyme solution. 
And, in the second place, the combining power of the fibrin for 
Congo red or any other color, increases as digestion proceeds 


1 Mathews, A. P., Physiological chemistry, New York, 3rd edition, 1920, 
360. 
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and more molecules are set free.” Such a criticism may well 
apply to preparations of Congo fibrin made by staining finely 
hashed fibrin; for it is scarcely possible that such a typically 
colloidal dye as Congo red can reach an adsorption equilibrium 
with all fibrin “molecules” when the latter are as well aggregated 
as they must be in macroscopic particles of hashed fibrin. 

It occurred to the writer, however, that it should be possible 
to make a quite homogeneous preparation of stained protein by 
staining the latter while in colloidal dispersion. Pursuant to 
this idea, a preparation of dyed protein was made in 1919 as 
follows: About 50 gm. of well washed and finely hashed fibrin 
from which the excess of water had been squeezed out, were dis- 
solved in 500 ec. of hot 0.1 N NaOH. The solution was filtered 
through glass-wool, and in it were dissolved 5 gm. of Congo red. 
The whole formed a clear, deep red solution. The alkali protein 
and dye were then thrown down together by addition of N H.SO,. 
The dyed protein—hereafter called Congo fibrin—flocculated 
well, leaving a virtually colorless supernatant liquid. The 
Congo fibrin was then washed three times by decantation with 
distilled water. To render the preparation as insoluble as pos- 
sible, it was suspended in 500 cc. of a saturated solution of 
NaCl, and boiled with constant stirring for 30 minutes. 
The whole was filtered through a Buchner funnel and washed 
repeatedly with large volumes of boiling distilled water until 
no further color was removed. The Congo fibrin was then 
dried in vacuo over sulfuric acid, pulverized, and passed through 
a 100 mesh sieve. 

The following are some properties of this Congo fibrin. A 
suspension in glycerol has yielded no free Congo red to the gly- 
cerol in more than 2 years. A suspension in distilled water may 
be kept at 10°C. for a month without yielding up any color. A 
suspension in 0.1 N HCl requires several days at room temperature 
before any color is given up to the supernatant liquid. A sus- 
pension in 0.5 per cent sodium carbonate shows some swelling 
and a slight loss of color in a few hours at room temperature. 
The material is rapidly and completely digestible by pepsin 
HCl and by trypsin NazCO;. The mean dimensions of the indi- 
vidual particles, which are quite irregular in shape, range from 
about 0.01 to 0.25 mm. Under considerable magnification the 
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particles, from the most minute to the largest, appear to be 
perfectly homogeneous in respect of the distribution of the 
Congo red. Colorimetric comparison of a completely digested 
sample with a sample of Griibler’s Congo red shows the Congo 
fibrin to contain 7.2 per cent of Congo red. 

A second and simpler method of preparing dyed protein than 
the one just described is the following: White of egg is strained 
through cheese-cloth, then diluted with 4 volumes of 5 per cent 
NaCl, and filtered through cotton- or glass-wool. An excess of 
the dye, previously brought into solution, is added to the egg white 
solution. The mixture is then heated in a boiling water bath 
with frequent stirring. The coagulated and dyed protein is 
thrown on a Buchner funnel and washed repeatedly with boiling 
distilled water until the filtrate is colorless. This washing is 
very tedious; for example, a mass of moist dyed protein of about 
40 gm. in weight requires from 50 to 100 washings of 200 ce. 
each. The material is then preserved in glycerol or dried in vacuo. 


Size of Particles and Rate of Peptic Digestion. 


If an accurate colorimetric method for following the progress 
of digestion of proteins, or for the quantitative estimation of 
peptic activity is to be devised, it becomes necessary to determine 
how the rate of digestion of the dyed protein is related to the 
size of the particles being digested. An attempt was, therefore, 
made to limit the range of size of individual particles in the 
Congo fibrin by fractional centrifugation. Two lots of 15 ce. 
each of a well mixed suspension of the Congo fibrin in glycerol— 
each lot containing 0.4 gm. of powdered Congo fibrin—were 
centrifuged for 1 minute at 2,800 r.p.m. The supernatant 
material was carefully poured off, and the residues in the two 
tubes were united and the tubes rinsed out with glycerol until 
a total of 20 ec. was obtained. This suspension was labeled 
Fl. The volume of the supernatant liquid in each tube was 
made up to 15 cc. with glycerol, thoroughly mixed, and centri- 
fuged for 2 minutes at the same speed. The supernatant material 
was again removed and the residues of the two tubes were com- 
bined in a total of 20 cc. in the same manner as Fl. The 2 
minute residue was called F2. A similar method was used to 
obtain the remaining fractions. The supernatant material 
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from the previous centrifugation was centrifuged 4 minutes for 
F3; 8 minutes for F4; 16 minutes for F5; 32 minutes for F6; 
and 64 minutes for F7. The supernatant material from F7 was 
called F8. 

This method of fractionation was not particularly successful 
in limiting the range of size of particles in each fraction; for the 
larger particles carried along with them large numbers of the 
smallest particles. Nevertheless, the results obtained in the 
peptic digestion of the several fractions appear to yield some 
definite information. The sizes of the individual particles were 
obtained as follows: A drop of the mixed glycerol suspension was 
mounted on a slide, set in a mechanical stage, and the vertical 
diameter of each particle as viewed through a low power, was 
obtained with an eyepiece micrometer. In this way, by measur- 
ing a sufficiently large number of particles, and by taking the 
apparent vertical dimension of each particle, irrespective of the 
position in which the latter might be lying, it was assumed that 
in the long run the mean dimension was being measured. Above 
500 particles each of F2, F4, and F6 were measured. The mean 
dimensions, in millimeters, are given below. 


Se SOS SES es ae net EEE 0.0767 + 0.0017 mm. 
BN ec i'd aG arose pao penciow senate 0.0508 + 0.00095 “ 
SAREE ES A Se ee eer ce ee 0.0215 + 0.00030 “ 


It has already been mentioned that in the fractionation of the 
original glycerol suspension, the large particles carried down 
mechanically many of the smaller particles. This is further 
evidenced by a reduction in the variability of size of the particles 
as the mean dimension became smaller. The variability of the 
particles in F2 was 74 per cent, of F4 63 per cent, and of F6 47 
per cent of their respective mean dimensions. 

The yield of each fraction, in percentage of the original sus- 
pension, was obtained by the colorimetric comparison of com- 
pletely digested aliquots of the fraction and of the original. 
The results are given in the fourth column of Table I. In the 
fifth column of this table are given the volumes of the aqueous 
suspensions of the respective fractions which contained equal 
masses of substrate. These volumes were measured out into 
tubes, centrifuged, and all but 5 cc. of the supernatant liquid of 
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each fraction discarded. These 5 ce. quantities, containing 
equal masses of substrate, were digested for 30 minutes with 
pepsin HC] in a manner to be described later. The percentage 
of digestion is given in the sixth column of Table I. The rela- 
tive completeness of digestion reached by the first fractions is 
attributable to the large proportion of small particles in these 
fractions. 

Preparations of each fraction were subjected to peptic diges- 
tion for different time periods, and the progress of the digestion 
was measured by the amount of Congo red set free. Since all 
but the smallest particles, when in suspension in water, settled 
rapidly, it was necessary to keep the suspension agitated during 
the digestion period. A special bath was devised in which 15 ce. 
centrifuge tubes, containing the digestion mixtures, could be 
submerged under water at 37°C., and rotated in the direction of 
their long axes at the rate of fifteen times per minute. 

When hydrochloric acid is added to an aqueous suspension 
of the Congo fibrin, the particles turn blue, but do not lose any 
of the dye.2_ When pepsin is also present, the digestion of the 
protein is accompanied by an equivalent amount of dispersion 
of the dye. It has been found more satisfactory, however, in 
making the final color comparisons of the dye set free by diges- 
tion, to have the material at such a pH that the typical red color 
is developed. To obtain this result, an alkaline borate solution 
has been used as a buffer. This was made by dissolving 12.4 gm. 
of boric acid in 100 ec. of N NaOH and diluting with distilled 
water to 500 cc. instead of to a liter, as in the original Sérensen 
solution.* In addition to bringing each digest to the same pH 
(7.1 to 7.2), this buffer has the further value of stopping the 
peptic digestion practically instantly. 


2 A detailed study of this phenomenon, of significance in connection with 
recent theories respecting protein behavior, is reserved for the second paper 
of this series. Suffice it that aggregates of Congo red and of brom-phenol 
blue with the proteins of egg white have been prepared which, in aqueous 
suspension, can be carried through a range of pH from 2 to 8 and back again 
without loss of dye. The color of the suspended particles changes, how- 
ever, with change of pH; and the alterations in color parallel those seen 
with solutions of the free dyes. 

* Clark, W. M., The determination of hydrogen ions, Baltimore, 1920, 78. 
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TABLE I. 


I 


Fractionation of Glycerol Suspension of Congo Fibrin. 


‘ 








Digestion of Fractions by Pepsin. 





Volume Amount 








Fraction, | ooliti.Qf, | dimension | Fractionof |containing unit digested by 
tion. | a | Suspension. Cease. in 30 min. 
min. | mm. per cent ee. per cent 

Fl : i 13.1 8.9 60 
F2 2 | 0.077 | 21.6 5.4 62 
F3 4 |} 23.3 | 5.0 72 
F4 8 0.051 | 156.7 | 7.4 78 
F5 | 16 | 10.7 | 11.0 85 
F6 | 32 0.021 | 5.0 | 24.5 92 
F7 64 3.5 | 38.7 100 
F8 | 8.3 | 14.0 100 
TABLE II. 


Peptic Digestion of Suspension of Congo Fibrin (O) and Its Fractions 











(F1 to F8). 
Standard conditions: 5 ce. suspension + 3 cc. 0.25 n HCl + 1 ce. pepsin 
(1:1,000). 
Sus- | | 
pension} © | Fi F2 | F3 | F4 | sedi Weal Ud | F8 
Massin; 67 | 5.2 8.6 os | 63 | 43 | 2.0 | 14 | 33 
5cc., sat ; | - ; ’ | , | 
Time of | 
diges- Amount of digestion. 
tion. 





min. per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent H per cent | per cent 


4 2 0 
8 8 . 
12 | 35 20 
16 | 52.5 | 34 


20| 65 46 
24) 75 58 


28 | 82 67. 
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0} 0.0] 00; 00> 0.0 
3 4 | 4 | 6 
8 15 12 15 
20 98.5| 25 | 36 
32 43 40 | 64 
40 59 55 | «80.5 
5| 47.5| 71 70 | 91 
5| 61 82 84 | 6 
71 91 93 | 98 
74 | 96 | 98 | 100 
83 9 | 100 | 
| 89 | 100 | 
oT 4 4 
% | | 


| 100 


per cent ‘per cent per cent 


0.0; 4] 21 
3 14 | 40 
15 | 32] 7 
38 | 62| 93 
66 | 85/| 100 
83 | 96 
92.5 100 
98 | 
100 | 
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The digestions were carried out as follows: Each fraction was 
made up to 100 cc. with distilled water. In each of a series of 
15 ec. centrifuge tubes were pipetted 5 cc. of the well agitated 
suspension. To each tube were added 3 ce. of 0.25 n HCl and 
1 cc. pepsin solution (Merck’s, 1:1,000). Each tube was closed 
with a solid rubber stopper, and just at the moment that it was 
put in the bath, was well mixed. It may be added that digestion 
did not commence until the tube was put in the bath; for the 
particles formed a red residue at the bottom of each tube and 
did not change color until it was shaken. At the end of the 
digestion period for a given tube, it was removed from the bath, 
and 6 cc. of the alkaline borate solution were run in from a burette, 
and the whole was quickly mixed. In this way digestion in any 
tube could be stopped within 10 seconds. The pH at this point, 
determined by the hydrogen electrode, ranged between 7.1 and 
7.2. Enough tubes were run so that in one or more digestion 
was complete. The amount of digestion in any tube was then 
obtained by colorimetric comparison, using the completely di- 
gested preparation as the standard. A simple dilution method 
of comparison was found sufficient, using the Myers colorimeter. 

In Table II are given the results, expressed in percentages of 
complete digestion, obtained for the peptic digestion of the 
original glycerol suspension and the several fractions. In each 
series there is an initial stage in which the rate of digestion in- 
creases rather slowly, then an intermediate stage of rapid diges- 
tion and, finally, a terminal stage in which the rate of digestion 
diminishes. In the initial stage some time is apparently con- 
sumed in the attainment of some form of equilibrium between 
enzyme and substrate. When this occurs, etching away of the 
particles rapidly attains a maximum velocity, the smallest par- 
ticles disappearing first. At the end of this stage of rapid diges- 
tion only the remains of the largest particles are to be found in 
a given digest. The terminal stage is, therefore, taken up by 
the relatively slow digestion of these largest particles. 

When the percentages of digestion for a given series are plotted 
against the corresponding digestion times, an S-shaped curve 
is obtained. In the case of the middle fractions, F4 and F5, 
which were practically free from the largest and smallest parti- 
cles, these curves are fairly smooth. To one, who has a penchant 
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for the mass law interpretation of biochemical phenomena, this 
form of curve immediately suggests an autocatalytic reaction. 
When it is noted, however, that in the case of F4 only 6.3 mg. 
of the Congo fibrin were suspended in 9 ec. of liquid in each 
digest—a concentration of 0.07 per cent—it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether the concentration of the products of digestion would 
be sufficient either to accelerate the reaction or to inhibit it. 
The writer prefers to interpret these curves as expressing, in 
integral form, the frequency distribution of amounts of digestion 
occurring in the Congo fibrin particles. Where the curve is 
symmetrical with respect to the mean, the velocity of digestion, 
between the limits of 25 and 75 per cent, will oscillate about a 
constant value. The results with F4 indicate that the experi- 
mental conditions can be controlled so that symmetrical curves 
for the progress of peptic digestion can be obtained. Part of 
the work still in progress is concerned with the preparation and 
standardization of dyed proteins suitable for precise measure- 
ments of peptic activity. 


SUMMARY. 


1. Methods for the preparation of aeeagpnenee aggregates 
of dye and protein are described. 

2. Results of peptic digestion of Congo fibrin suspensions show 
that the progress of digestion is largely dependent upon the size 
of the particles of substrate. 

3. Peptie digestion of the Congo fibrin can be followed accu- 
rately with quantities weighing less than 10 mg., and in a con- 
centration of the substrate such that the products of digestion 
can exert no appreciable effect upon the reaction. 

4. It is questionable whether mass law concepts can be applied 
to the description of the digestion of fine suspensions of Congo 
fibrin by pepsin. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS IN REGARD TO GROWTH-PRO- 
MOTING SUBSTANCES OF BACTERIAL ORIGIN. 


By SAMUELR. DAMON. 


(From the Department of Bacteriology of the School of Hygiene and Public 
Health, the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore.) 


(Received for publication, April 21, 1923.) 
INTRODUCTION. 


From time to time papers have appeared in which growth- 
promoting substances in cultures of bacteria have apparently 
been demonstrated. Thus, Pacini and Russell (1) reported the 
presence of such a substance in extracts of cultures of Bacillus 
typhosus fed to white rats. This, as far as the writer is aware, is 
the only experimental work on record in which cultures of bacteria 
or extracts of cultures have been successfully used to stimulate 
growth in rats. Damon (2) attempted to verify this observation, 
but was unsuccessful with cultures of Bacillus paratyphosus B, 
Bacillus coli, and Bacillus subtilis. However, numerous investi- 
gators have successfully used cultures of bacteria or extracts of 
bacteria to stimulate the growth of other microorganisms. 
Cantani (3) reported more profuse growth of Bacillus influenze 
in symbiosis with Bacillus diphtheria, Micrococcus gonorrhee, 
and certain staphylococci than he was able to get when growing 
this organism in pure culture. He also observed a stimulation 
of growth when the agar on which Bacillus influenze was grown 
was enriched by the addition of emulsions of dead bacteria. This 
growth he believed to be induced by some factor contained within 
the dead cells. Neisser (4) reports successful growth of Bacillus 
influenze in symbiosis with xerosis bacilli, but was unsuccessful 
in his attempts when the medium was enriched with killed cultures 
of this organism. Bottomley (5) observed the elaboration of a 
stimulating substance in Sphagnum peat by the growth of certain 
aerobic soil bacteria. Its presence in this case was indicated by 
a relatively accelerated fixation of nitrogen by Azobacter, when 
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‘ grown in such “‘bacterized peat,” over the normal rate of fixation ¢ 
in ‘“unbacterized” peat. And finally, Thjétta (6) was able to j 
grow Bacillus influenze in plain beef extract-peptone broth when 
ig killed emulsions of Friedlander’s bacillus and the ozena bacillus 1 
' were added to it. He was also successful when aqueous extracts ¢ 
‘ of these organisms or of Bacillus proteus were used. Incidentally, , 
: i it may be mentioned that the writer (7) was unable to confirm 1 
these findings. ( 
i The results embodied in this report have been obtained in a ( 
{ series of experiments designed to confirm the findings of Bottomley 4 
and Thjétta and to extend somewhat further the investigation | 
“f of growth-promoting substances of bacterial origin. Too fre- 
quently, we believe, these substances have been termed vitamins, 
“ or it has been suggested that they might be related to vitamin B 


in that they induced accelerated growth on the part of the test 
organism. To us it would seem that all these observations were 
open to criticism, as has been intimated by Meader and Robinson 
(8), because the biological test, i.e. on young rats, is the only 
unobjectionable test that can be used to demonstrate the presence 
’ or absence of vitamin. The experimental work herein reported 


gives the results of such a test. 


’ 
oY, EXPERIMENTAL, 


In all of the experiments young albino rats of carefully selected 

i stock were used. During the preliminary period of the first 

f experiment these animals were fed a ration previously demon- 

7 strated to be adequate in all the food essentials except vitamin B. 
This ration had the following composition: 


gm. 


1? i oa ao ais wacare ina 5 ig-a nein Gass ay 5. Skiee ae 18.0 
eos aG he Soa Ghee ana Sabi Ae Aad Oe ee Rn eae 42.5 

he Ge Ae Se eiehagse note ak co eeae Dwan ee eae een 17.0 

| a! Dow 13 oa naka Sadewn dds STERN n oie eeded 15.0 

; II 0 ro 0 Soke crosiag ol hanna Sua iaawas s Sie aos BE ae 5.0 

4) SE EO 

; On this diet young growing rats maintain their body weight for 


about 2 weeks and then begin to lose weight rapidly unless the 
deficiency of vitamin B is satisfied. It is during this period of 
decline that the substance, the vitamin content of which it is 
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desired to test, is added. The presence of vitamin will be noted 
in the upward trend of the weight curve. 

The bacteria that were chosen for testing for their content of 
vitamin B were selected as representing (a) the group of aerobic 
spore formers, (b) the mucoid organisms of the Bacillus mucosus 
capsulatus group, and (c) the acid-fast bacteria. These organisms 
were found especially adapted for use in this work, as it was 
comparatively easy to grow and desiccate them in sufficient 
quantity to provide adequate material for feeding experiments. 


qrems 
14) 
Diet 

* Period1  Period2 Period3 
Casein 18 18 16 
Suqar 11 11 17 
Starch $2 47 41 
Salt Mixture 185 3 3 3 
Butter 10 10 10 
B. adhaerens 5 
Wheat germ 5 














"T days 


Fic. 1. During Period 1 the diet was adequate except in vitamin B. 
During Period 2, 5 per cent of Bacillus adherens replaced an equivalent 
amount of starch. It will be noted that the loss of weight was not checked. 
During the third period a return to normal growth was induced by adding 
5 per cent of wheat germ in place of Bacillus adherens. 


Experiment 1.—In this experiment it was thought advisable to 
test again the organic constituents of the culture medium, 7.e. 
peptone and beef extract, for their content of vitamin B. Ac- 
cordingly, these substances were substituted for an equivalent 
amount (7.5 per cent) of starch in the basal ration. Young rats 
fed on these mixtures failed to grow, and weight curves, indi- 
cating a continuous decline, that were essentially identical with 
those obtained in the original test (10), resulted. These were 
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interpreted as indicating that peptone and beef extract were devoid 
of any significant amount of the water-soluble vitamin. 

Experiment 2.—In this test Bacillus adherens—an aerobic, 
spore-forming soil organism—was grown in bottles containing 
nutrient broth. Quart bottles were found to be especially useful 
because they offered a large surface area for the formation of a 
pellicle. After incubation at 37°C. and the formation of the 
pellicle, the organisms were filtered off by using orinary filter 
paper, spread on a tray, and dried in the incubator at body 
temperature for 3 or 4 days. At the end of this time they had 
lost a large amount of moisture and decreased in bulk so they 
could be triturated in a mortar and desiccated. They were then 
added to the basal ration, replacing 5 per cent of the starch. The 
results of this feeding test are shown in the weight curves of two 
typical rats in Fig. 1.- From these curves it would seem that no 
benefit was derived by the animals from the addition of the 
bacteria, but that they returned to a normal rate of growth during 
the third period of the experiment when wheat germ ‘middlings, 
as a source of vitamin B, replaced the organisms. 

Experiment 3—The two organisms chosen as representing the 
mucoid group of bacteria were Friedliinder’s bacillus! and Pfeiffer’s 
bacillus. They were grown on Prazmowski’s medium in Kolle 
flasks with 1 per cent of the three sugars, dextrose, lactose, and 
saccharose, added. This medium has the following composition: 


gm 
NN OES SESE ROTEL OTC OTE TTT 5.0 
i a i i a es 5.0 
NR I as os idk oa ee mewwenoerebwseeedi@cencer 5.0 
I otha iid wet weed acun Nan dakuwne ee eed abieaen 0.5 
ES ee cast Bia gin kit Ghia Piawaaae we ead ek Oe Reh es 1,000 ce. 


Profuse growth was always obtained after 48 hours incubation 
at 37°C. This was removed with a sterile right-angled glass rod, 
dried, desiccated, and added to the ration in place of 5 per cent of 
starch. The diets and results of the feeding tests are shown in 
Figs. 2 and 3. It will be noted from Fig. 2 that the animals con- 
tinued to lose during the second period; 7.e., while Friedlinder’s 
bacillus was added to the ration. In the case of Pfeiffer’s 


! The culture here referred to is a mucoid organism carried in this labora- 
tory under the name Friedliinder’s bacillus, but fermenting lactose. 
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grams 


ny Diet 
Period! Period 2 
Casein 18 18 
112 Sugar WW 
Starch $2 41 
Salt Mixture 185 3 3 
Butter fat 10 10 
105 B . {rediander 5 








_ — 


1 


rv 2: a ae 





Tdays 


Fic. 2. During the second period 5 per cent of Friedlinder’s bacillus 
replaced an equivalent amount of starch. The curves would not seem to 
indicate the presence of any vitamin in the bacteria. 








qrams Diet 
163 Period! Period2 
Casein 18 18 
Suger 17 uv 
Starch S2 47 
153 Salt Mixturel85 3 3 
Bulter fat 10 10 
B. pfeijfer s 
143 
133 
23 
113 
4 
103} 1 
33 é 
1 
“ide” + + + r + 


Fig. 3. Pfeiffer’s bacillus added in the amount of 5 per cent to the ration 
seems to supply enough of the growth-stimulating factor either to maintain 
the experimental animals at a constant weight or to cause them to gain 
weight rapidly. 
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bacillus, however, three of the four test animals exhibited a distinct 
gain in weight, as indicated in Fig. 3. Why this organism, so 
similar to Friedlinder’s bacillus, should give such a different 
result we do not attempt to explain at this time. 

Experimeni 4.—Bacil.us timothy 213,? an acid-fast organism, was 
selected for testing as the representative of this group of bacteria. 
It was found to produce an abundant pellicle, when cultivated at 
37°C., on veal infusion 4 per cent glycerol broth, and this medium 


Diet 
Period 1 Period2 
Casein 18 18 
Sugar 17 17 
Starch 52 47 
Salt Mixture 185 3 3 
Butter 10 10 
B timothy 
qrams 
125 








"Tdays * 


Fia. 4. 5 per cent of Bacillus timothy 213 was added at the point marked 
by the cross. It will be seen that there is a notable resumption of growth 
in this case. 


was used exclusively in this experiment. The formation of the 
pellicle in this case was relatively slow, and it was never possible 
to filter it off in less than 10 to 12 days. The treatment of the 
organisms subsequent to filtration was the same in this case as 
in all the other tests. Two feeding experiments were carried out, 
however, and the results are shown in Figs.4and 5. In one case 
5 per cent of the organisms was added to the ration and in the 
other 10 per cent was used to replace a like amount of starch. 


2? The culture of Bacillus timothy here used is identical with Bacterium 
phlei or the timothy grass bacillus of Moeller and is carried in this labora- 
tory as Bacillus timothy 213. 
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Examination of the growth curves seems to indicate the presence 
in these organisms of a growth-promoting substance that is capable 
of inducing rapid development of the animals and growth seems 
to be somewhat more rapid in the case of the addition of 10 per 
cent of the bacteria. 

DISCUSSION, 


The author desires to take strong exception to the use of the 
term “vitamin,” as applied to any growth-stimulating substance 
of bacterial origin until such substance has been subjected to the 


= Diet . 
Casein — 


Sugar 17 11 
Starch 52 a 
gat Mixturei85 3 3 
utter 10 10 
qrams 
65, B Timothy 10 














Tdeys 


Fia. 5. 10 per cent of Bacillus timothy 213 added at the point indicated by 
the cross, seemed to stimulate the animals to practically normal growth. 


biological test. In the work reported in this paper certain 
organisms to which growth-stimulating properties have been 
attributed have been subjected to such a test with widely diver- 
gent results. In the case of Friedlinder’s bacillus and Pfeiffer’s, 
bacillus, both members of the same group of organisms, no 
explanation of the discordant results presents itself. Up to this 
point the evidence for an accessory substance in bacteria would 
seem to be negative and it is not until we examine the results of 
feeding experiments with Bacillus timothy 213 that there appears 
any suggestive evidence on the other side of the question. In 
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this experiment there really appears to have been a substance 
supplied by the bacteria that satisfied the deficiency of vitamin 
B in the diet. We realize, however, that even this result may 
be open to question, because of the fact that these bacteria were 
grown on a veal infusion broth. The possibility that there was 
enough vitamin in such a broth that might have been adsorbed 
or absorbed by the bacteria and carried over in this way would 
appear to be remote, but should be borne in mind. To clear up 
such a point as this would necessitate cultivation of the bacteria 
in a medium every factor of which had been proven to be vitamin- 
free by feeding tests. Such tests are being carried on in this 
laboratory and will be reported on in a subsequent paper. 
CONCLUSIONS. 

1. Commercial peptone and beef extract have been again found 
to be devoid of vitamin B. 

2. 5 per cent of a spore-forming aerobic organism, Bacillus 
adherens, did not supply the deficiency of vitamin B in an other- 
wise adequate diet. 

3. 5 per cent of a mucoid organism, Friedlinder’s bacillus, 
failed to induce growth in young rats. 

4. 5 per cent of another mucoid organism, Pfeiffer’s bacillus 
added to a diet deficient in vitamin B maintained the animals at 
a constant weight or induced rapid growth. 

5. 5 per cent of an acid-fast organism, Bacillus timothy, had the 
same action as Pfeiffer’s bacillus. 

6. 10 per cent of Bacillus timothy induced rapid and continuous 
growth in rats limited to a diet deficient in the water-soluble 


vitamin. 
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STUDIES ON ENZYME ACTION. 


XXIV. THE KINETICS OF THE ESTER-HYDROLYZING ACTIONS OF 
SOME TISSUE AND TUMOR EXTRACTS. 


By KANEMATSU SUGIURA, HELEN MILLER NOYES, anp 
K. GEORGE FALK. 


(From the Huntington Fund for Cancer Research, Memorial Hospital, and the 
Harriman Research Laboratory, the Roosevelt Hospital, New York.) 


(Received for publication, May 1, 1923.) 
INTRODUCTION. 


In connection with the study of the lipolytic actions of various 
tissues and tumors, it was necessary to obtain data relative to the 
kinetics of these actions, as well as of the effects of different con- 
centrations of enzyme material and of substrate. The bearing of 
hydrogen ion concentration upon the kinetics of the actions to be 
described, connects this paper with a previous paper of this series 
(1) in which the results obtained in the study of the effects of the 
hydrogen ion concentrations were presented in some detail. 

The results on the kinetics of the lipase actions to be given will 
be interpreted in terms of certain theoretical relationships which 
have been developed by others. The principal object of this 
paper is to compare these enzyme actions with other enzyme 
actions, and to furnish a foundation for presenting at a later date 
a comparative study of lipase, protease, and other enzyme actions 
of tumors and tissues under definite conditions which will permit of 
a certain degree of satisfactory comparison because of these 
preliminary data. 

THEORETICAL, 


The application of kinetic equations to the chemical changes 
brought about by enzymes has not yielded the results hoped for 
at various times. In the first place, it may be pointed out that 
the monomolecular reaction velocity equation only reproduces the 
rate of change in the substrate in enzyme actions in isolated 
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cases. A number of empirical equations have been proposed to 
reproduce the results, the most successful of the simpler ones 
being that of Schiitz (2). One of the most recent developments 
attempts to account for the deviations from the simple mono- 
molecular reaction velocity law on the basis of the occurrence of 
additional reactions in the medium, such as reaction between en- 
zyme and products of enzyme action, accompanied by change in 
concentration of enzyme, etc. The equations developed by Nor- 
throp (3) include certain of these factors, and also show the theo- 
retical significance of Schiitz’s equation (previously also explained 
by Arrhenius (4) on analogous grounds) as derivable from his, if 
certain limiting conditions are introduced. 

The experimental results to be given here will be interpreted on 
the bases of the three equations: Monomolecular reaction velocity 
equation; Schiitz’s equation; and Northrop’s equation. The 
first has been applied in the past to a large number of enzyme 
actions; the second, mainly to protease and lipase actions; and the 
third, practically only to protease actions. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS. 


The enzyme material was obtained as described in a previous 
paper. The study was limited to the extracts of the Flexner- 
Jobling rat carcinoma (Experiments 45, 46, 47-Tu, 49, and 59) 
and of the rat leg muscle (Experiments 47-M and 50). These 
extracts were prepared with water as described previously (1) 
and filtered through paper. 

Most of the actions were tested on glyceryl triacetate as perhaps 
the most satisfactory of the comparatively simple esters related 
to the fats. Some series were carried out also with phenyl acetate 
and with a number of additional esters. The use of glyceryl 
triacetate might perhaps be considered to introduce a complicating 
factor because of the polyacid nature of the alcohol. However, 
the reaction was not allowed to proceed far in most cases so that 
at most, the chemical change or hydrolysis was doubtless limited 
to the saponification of one acid equivalent in each molecule of 
ester. 

The mixtures were brought to the desired hydrogen ion con- 
centrations with sodium hydroxide or hydrochloric acid and 
tested colorimetrically, the indicators and standard solutions 
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described by Clark (5) being used. The reactions occurred 
at 37-38°, toluene being present throughout. The necessary 
blanks were run in every case. The actions are given in every 
case as cubic centimeters of 0.1 N sodium hydroxide solution used 
with phenolphthalein as indicator, corrected for blanks, or in 
other words, as tenths of milli-equivalents of ester hydrolyzed by 
the enzyme in the mixture titrated. 

The first series of results to be presented shows the increases in 
actions on glyceryl triacetate with time. The experimental 
data are given in Table I. Two sets of the mixtures were made 
up for each series and measured portions titrated at the various 
time intervals. The titrated portions consisted of 5 cc. of the 
enzyme extract made up to 15 cc. and ester added. Table II 
shows the relative contents of the enzyme (E£), the concentra- 
tion of glyceryl triacetate (A) in the titrated portions in tenths of 
milli-equivalents, and the pH values at the start and when tested 
after certain time intervals. The mixtures contained the follow- 
ing parts of extracted material: 


Experiment 45(A)........ 15.0 mg. tumor tissue per cc. of mixture tested. 
™ 45(B) ecccccoe 45.0 ae “ “ “ “ “ “ ‘“ 
. GB). 66:00:00 68.8 “ «“ “ “ « « “ “ 
4608)... 206.4 “ 6s “ “ 6 6 “ P 


a 47(A-Tu).....314 “ “ “ 
” 47(B-Tu).....94.2 «6 “ “ 
: 47(B-M).....102.6 “ muscle 


It is evident that although the absolute actions were decreasing 
with the successive time intervals, they had not become zero. In 
order to study the kinetic relationships more satisfactorily, the 
results were plotted as shown in Figs. 1 and 2. The actions at 
definite time intervals taken from these curves are shown in 
Table III, and were used in the subsequent calculations. The 
pH values of the mixtures initially 7.0 had all become 5.0 to 5.4 
at or soon after the measurements at the first elapsed time interval 
(ten } hour units) and did not change thereafter. 

In Table IV are given the values of K as calculated according to 
the monomolecular reaction velocity equation K = 7 log. oor 
from the results of Table III. These values decreased steadily 
for Experiments 45 and 46, and decreased for Experiments 47 








TABLE I. 





Kinetics of Lipase Actions 


Observed Rates of Actions on Glyceryl Triacetate. 





Experiment 45. 


Experiment 46. 


Experiment 47. 





| 
| 
| 












































a | oS Actions in tenths of 
Actions in| Actions in _ milli-equivalents 
: tenths of milli- : | tenths of milli- ; of ester hydrolyzed. 
Time equivalents | Time equivalents Time 
in }hr. | of ester | in } hr. | of ester in } hr. 
units. hydrolyzed. units. | hydrolyzed. units. | Tumor tissue. emg 
1 «a | @ | «) | @® (A) | (B) | @) 
2/0 | 0 2 | 0.02! 0.22 4 | 0.05 | 0.12 | 0 
7 | 0.04 0.10 8 | 0.12 0.46 8 0.09 | 0.39 | 0 
16 | 0.07 0.30 18 | 0.26 0.90 16 0.30 | 0.83 | 0.16 
34 | 0.16/ 0.42} 34 | 0.39) 1.10} 24 | 0.46 | 1.25 | 0.22 
53 | 0.18 0.60 41 | 0.40 1.28 40 0.71 | 1.95 | 0.37 
72 | #0.23 0.70; 58 0.51 1.55 96 1.58 | 3.98 | 0.74 
90 | 0.29 0.81 | - 88 0.65 1.79 120 1.82 | 4.56 | 0.90 
108 0.34 0.84 91 | 0.65 1.87 192 | 2.51 | 6.05 | 1.24 
145 | 0.39) 1.10] 121 | 0.76 | 2.18} 484 | 2.90 9.39 | (3.76) 
156 | 0.39 1.11) 151 0.87 2.35 | 
179 | 0.39} 1.21] 184 | 0.93 2.58 | | | 
181 | 0.39) 1.21 | 261 1.10 | 2.98 
192 | 0.41] 1.23] 294 | 1.19] 3.20 
215 | 0.49] 1.32] 362 | 1.28] 3.39 
268 | 0.55| 1.58| 305 | 1.37] 3.60 
304 | 0.57} 1.61| 534 | 1.59| 3.90 | | 
345 | 0.69 | 1.79 | 567 1.61 | 4.18 | 
433 | 0.77 | 2.05 | | | | | 
533 | 0.89) 2.26 | | | | | | 
TABLE II. 


Enzyme (E) and Substrate (A) Concentrations for Actions Given in Table 1. 





7 


| 


A 
| (in tenths of milli- | 


| 








Bevginet | canes | Nolet |oiia pt.| Tietze 
| | triacetate). 
45(A) | 0.33* | 20.4 | 7.0 4 
45(B) | 1.00* | 34.0 | 7.0 4 
46(A) | 0.33f 20.4 | 7.0 | 14 (not tested before). 
46(B) 1.00+ | 34.0 i weing* « « 
47(A-Tu) | 0.33t | 20.4 | 5.2 
47(B-Tu) | 1.00¢ | 34.0 | 5.2 
4a7(B-M) | 1.00 | 340 | 52 





* Concentrations comparable. 
+ Concentrations comparable. 
t Concentrations comparable. 
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(B-Tu), (A-Tu), and (B—M) after an initial constancy extending 
over about 40 time units. The most obvious explanation of this 
decrease, assuming the kinetic equation to interpret correctly the 
chemical equation for each experiment, is a progressive decrease 
in enzyme concentration due to spontaneous inactivation or to 


450 








| | | 
0 40 80 20 60 200 240 280 320 360 400 440 480 520 560 
Time 
Fig. 1. Time-action results of two rat tumor extracts, Nos. 45 and 46, 
on glyceryl triacetate. Abscissa values, } hour units; ordinate values, 
tenths of milli-equivalents of ester hydrolyzed. Concentration of tumor, 
three times as great in the B series as in the A series; concentration of ester, 
} times as great in the B series as in the A series. 


the action of the products of the reaction. The initial constancy 
of K in Experiments 47 (B-Tu), (A-Tu), and (B—M) where 
the hydrogen ion concentration did not change, followed by the 
falling off in K indicates that the increasing concentration of the 
products of the reaction caused the decreaseinK. The continuous 
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decrease of K in Experiments 45 and 46 may then be ascribed toa 
change in hydrogen ion concentration from pH 7.0 to 5.0 with the 
accompanying less favorable conditions for actions (1) during the 
first period, followed then by the increasing concentrations of the 
reaction products. 


The values of K, of Schiitz’s equation K, = VT are given 


in Table V. The substrate was present in great excess in every case 
except Experiment 47 (B) where approximately 35 per cent had 


1000 47(B-Tu) } 
900 =. ! = | | | ; 






































800 
ZOO} 
13600 
ke} 
+ 500) 
U } | | 
gq } 
400;--—— ay > i, iis’ ama: ums Nata (meal ae | | 
| | | | | | 
; | 47 
“o—_1—_A— : }+—___}_ a : (ATu) 
VV | ewe eee 
200 a se TS —F a a & 
} | n= i” a 
AAT dom | | tt | 
| | | | | | | | | 
000 ! | | | | 
19) 40 8 120 160 200 240 280 320 30 400 440 480 520 


Time 


Fia. 2. Time-action results of rat tumor extract, No. 47-Tu, and rat leg 
muscle extract, No. 47-M, on glyceryl triacetate. Abscissa values, } hour 
units; ordinate values, tenths of milli-equivalents of ester hydrolyzed. 
Concentration of tumor, three times as great in the B series as in the A 
series; concentration of ester, 13 times as great in the B series as in the 
A series. 


reacted. The values of K, in any one series first increased, then 
became constant, and in two series showed definite decreases. 
These results are similar to the results found by others for protease 
actions and for certain lipase actions. Also, the protease actions 
of some tumor and tissue preparations reported in a previous 
paper showed the same relations. It was shown by Northrop 
and others that the increase in K, was due to insufficiency of reac- 
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TABLE III. 
Lipolytic Actions After Definite Time Intervals from Figs. 1 and 2. 





ot Lt Experiment No. 
Time in pe. 
i hr. units. | 


47(A-Tu) 47(B-Tu) 47(B-M) 





45(A) | 45(B) 46(A) | 46(B) 


























| 
10 | 0.05 | 0.17 | 0.14 | 0.55 | 0.18 | 0.50 | 0.09 
20 | 0.09 | 0.27 | 0.25 | 0.85 | 0.35 | 1.00 | 0.18 
40 | 0.15 | 0.46 | 0.42 | 1.25 | 0.70 | 1.95 | 0.34 
60 | 0.21 | 0.61 | 0.53 | 1.52 | 1.03 | 2.72 | 0.48 
100 | 0.30 | 0.87 | 0.69 | 1.93 1.60 4.02 0.77 
150 | 0.38 | 1.09 | 0.84 | 2.32 | 2.15 | 5.23 | 1.05 
200 | 0.45 | 1.28 | 0.98 | 2.64 | 2.53 | 6.20 | 1.30 
250 | 0.51 | 1.46 | 1.08 | 2.93 | 2.76 | 6.96 
300 | 0.58 | 1.63 | 1.17 | 3.18 | 2.88 | 7.60 
350 | 0.64 | 1.78 | 1.27 | 3.39 8.16 
400 | 0.70 | 1.93 | 1.35 | 3.56 8.65 
450 | 0.76 | 2.07 | 1.44 | 3.73 9.08 
500 | 0.82 | 2.20 | 1.53 | 3.90 9.48 
TABLE IV. 


Constants X 10* (K) of the Monomolecular Reaction Velocity Equation 
Calculated from the Results in Table III. 





| Experiment No. 

















Timein | 
3 hr. units. | 7 
45(A) | 45(B) 46(A) | 46(B) 47(A-Tu) | 47(B-Tu) 47(B-M) 

10 | 2.5 | 50] 69 | 16.3 8.9 14.8 2.7 
2 | 2.2 | 4.0 | 6.2 | 12.7 | 8.7 | 14.9 2.7 
4 | 19 | 34] 5.2 | 9.4 8.7 | 14.8 2.5 
60 | 1.7 | 30 | 44 | 7.6 8.6 13.9 2.4 
100 15 | 26] 34] 5.8 8.2 | 12.6 2.3 
150 13 | 22] 28] 47 7.4 11.1 2.1 
200 | 11 | 19 | 25 | 40 | 66 | 10.1 2.0 
250 i 22 | 2.2 | 3.6 | 6.1 9.2 | 

300 0.96 | 1.6 | 2.0 3.3 | | ee | 

350 | 0.91 | 1.5 | 1.8 | 3.0 | i tee 4 

400 | 0.87 | 15 | 17 | 28 | 7.3 | 

450 | 0.84 | 1.4 | 16 | 2.6 6.9 | 

500 0.81 | 1.3 16 | 2.5 | 6.5 | 





tion products; that when the products had reached a certain con- 
centration, and the velocity of the reaction was inversely pro- 
portional to the concentration of the products, K, remained 
constant; but that when the change in substrate concentration 
was large, the value of K, decreased since Schiitz’s equation con- 
tains no term to include such a change. 
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The results calculated according io Northrop’s equation 
A 
. A loge —— , E (enzyme concentration) being assumed 
K, = ; 
ET 
constant, are givenin Table VI. Following initial irregularities or 
increases, constant values over greater or smaller ranges are 
obtained in most of the experiments, followed in some cases by 
decreases. The constancies of AK, do not appear to be more 
satisfactory than the values of A, of Schiitz’s equation, but the 
theoretical bases are more satisfactory. The initial irregularities 
in Experiments 45 and 46 may have been due to a great extent, as 
already stated, to changes in hydrogen ion concentrations. 


























TABLE V. 
Constants X 10? (K;) of Schiitz’s Equation Calculated from the Results in 
Table III. 
Time in Experiment No. 
3 hr. units. | 
| 45(A) 45(B) | 46(A) 46(B) | 47(A-Tu) | 47(B-Tu) | 47(B-M) 
10 | 1.6 5.4 4.4 | 17.4 5.7 15.8 2.9 
20 | 2.0 6.2 5.6 | 19.0 7.8 22.4 4.0 
4 | 2.4 7.3 6.6 | 19.8 11.1 30.8 5.4 
60 | 2.7 7.9 | 6.8 | 19.6 13.3 35.1 6.2 
100 =| 3.0 8.7 | 6.9 | 19.3 | 16.0 40.2 7.7 
150 | 3.1 8.9 | 69 | 18.9 | 17.6 42.7 8.6 
200 | 3.2 9.1 | 6.9 | 18.7 17.9 43.9 9.2 
250 | 3.2 9.2 | 6.8 | 18.7 18.2 44.0 
300 | 3.3 94 | 6.8 | 18.4 43.9 | 
30 | 3.4 | 9.5 | 68 | 18.1 | 43.6 | 
400 | 3.5 | 9.7 | 68 | 17.8 | 43.3 
450 | 3.6 9.8 | 6.8 | 17.6 | 42.8 
500 | 3.7 9.8 | 68 | 17.4 | 42.4 








In general, it may be said that these lipase actions agree with 
the kinetics of other enzyme actions heretofore described, and 
especially with the protease actions of similar preparations 
already given. 

In addition to following the kinetics of the lipase actions over 
extended time periods, the results presented also permit of a 
direct comparison of the different concentrations of the same 
extract. This can be done most satisfactorily by comparing the 
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TABLE VI. 
Constants X 105 (Ky) of Northrop’s Equation Calculated from the Results 
cd ; 
in Table III. 
r Time in | Experiment No. 
i hr. units. 
e€ | 45(A) 45(B) 46(A) | 46(B) | 47(A-Tu) | 47(B-Tu) | 47(B-M) 
10 10 o | 15 | 45 7.4 | 39 1.0 
2 | 0 10.0 | 7.7 | 54 | 16 76 2.7 
40 | O 6.0 | 108 | 61 | 31 | 146 5.1 
60 | 3.7 9.0 | 11.9 59 | 45 | 192 | 5.8 
10 | 1.9 | 11.6] 122 | 57 | 6 | 257 9.3 
150 | 2.3 | 123 | 11.9 | 55 | 81 | 299 | 111 
200 | 2.5 | 12.5 | 12.1 | 54 | 87 | 323 | 12.8 
20 | 2.4 | 134 | 1.9 | 5 | 9 | 33 | 
300 | 2.8 | 14.3 | 116 | 53 | | 334 | 
350 | 3.1 | 13.9 | 11.8 52 | 335 
400 3.0 | 14.0 | 1.7 | 50 | 338 | 
450 3.4 | 145 / 1.9 | 49 | | 330 | 
500 3.2 | 14.9 | 12.1 | 49 | | 327 





TABLE VII. 
Times Required for the Same Actions with Different Enzyme Concentrations 
from the Resulis of Table IIT. 











Actions | } Rela- } r | | Rela- r | 
a. a | ee | on = : | tive | mm: 
of milli ! aes ae enzyme — | pr es a engyme | _ | ET 
— HI centra- action. | | centra- aoe. | 
tion. tion. 
0.50 || 45(A) 0.33 | 234) 78 | 45(B) (1.00; 44 | 44 
0.50 || 46(A) 0.33; 54/18 || 468) |1.00) 8 | 8 
1.00 || 46(A) 0.33 208 | 69 || 46(B) 11.00) 35 | 35 
1.50 46(A) 0.33 | 480 |160 46(B) | 1.00) 58 58 
1] | 
0.50 || 47(A-Tu) | 0.33) 28| 9.3 |) 47(B-Tu) 1.00) 10 | 10 
1.00 || 47(A-Tu) | 0.33} 56 | 18.7 | 47(B-Tu) | 1.00) 19 | 19 
1.50 47(A-Tu) | 0.33 | 92 | 30.7 || 47(B-Tu) | 1.00 | 30.30 
2.00 || 47(A-Tu) | 0.33 | 136 | 45.3 || 47(B-Tu) | 1.00} 42 | 42 
2.50 | 47(A-Tu) | 0.33 | 192) 64 || 47(B-Tu) | 1.00} 54 | 54 





times required for the same absolute change with the same enzyme 
preparation at the different concentrations. The data from the 
curves are given in Table VII. 
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As pointed out by Arrhenius (6), for a given enzyme preparation, 
the product ET should be constant, T representing the time for a 
definite amount of change to take place, whether or not the 
monomolecular reaction velocity equation represents the rate of 
change. Table VII shows such a constancy only for Experi- 
ments 47(A) and 47(B) for four of the five sets of values. In con- 
sidering the experiments, however, it must be recalled that for 
Experiments 45 and 46, the mixtures initially were at pH 7.0 and 
became constant at about pH 5.2 only after a few hours, while the 
mixtures in Experiment 47 were at pH 5.2 throughout. The 
first three values of ET for Experiment 47 (A—Tu) and the first 
four for Experiment 47 (B—Tu) show proportionate increases for 
the total absolute actions and the products ET. This indicates 
that the conditions of the enzyme action remained unchanged for 
these periods of time or of extents of reaction, both as regards the 
character of the enzyme and the character of the substrate, and 
also that the substrate was present in great excess. 

In order to attempt to follow the kinetics of the actions 
starting at a number of different hydrogen ion concentrations, the 
results of two series, one with rat tumor tissue (Experiment 49, 
39.3 mg. per ec. of mixture tested), and one with rat leg muscle 
(Experiment 50, 38.3 mg. per cc. of mixture tested) are shown 
in Table VIII and Figs. 3 and 4. The mixtures were brought 
to the different hydrogen ion concentrations indicated in the 
headings of the columns, and tested on glyceryl triacetate, 3.4 
milli-equivalents per 15 cc. of the titrated portions. The results 
were presented in part in the previous paper on the effect of 
hydrogen ion concentration on lipase actions. The mixtures 
which were started at pH 4.0 remained at pH 4.0 throughout. 
For the tumor extracts (Experiment 49) even in 2¢ hours, the 
mixtures had all reached values between pH 5.0 and 5.5, where 
they remained constant. The same was true for the muscle ex- 
tracts except for the six results where the pH values found are 
shown in parentheses following the actions found. 

The times required for the same successive total actions taken 
from the curves are shown in Table IX. The relative enzyme 
contents for the successive time intervals, calculated on the 
assumption of the constancy of the product ET and calling the 
enzyme concentration E one hundred at pH 9.0, are shown in 
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Actions 


x 
| 





Oo 5 30 4 6 7 90 5 12 135 150 165 180 195 
Time 
Fig. 3. Time-action results of rat tumor extract, No. 49, on glyceryl 
triacetate, initially at the different pH values indicated. Abscissa values, 
} hour units; ordinate values, tenths of milli-equivalents of ester 
hydrolyzed. 
Table X. The more complete tumor extract series shows a 
remarkable constancy at the successive time intervals when itis 
considered that the actions were started at different hydrogen 
ion concentrations but had all reached the same constant value in 
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less than 3 hours. If there had been no adverse action at the 
different initial hydrogen ion concentrations, the actions after 
3 hours should have been alike. The results indicate that the 
different conditions of acidity inactivated different amounts of 
enzyme, the most alkaline solution the least, but that after the 
initial inactivation, the activities of the various mixtures 
remained unchanged or were affected to the same degree during 


Actions 
oO 


0 6 3% 4 60 7% 90 05 '20 135 150 165 180 19 
Time 





Fic. 4. Time-action results of rat leg muscle extract, No. 50, on glyceryl 
triacetate, initially at the different pH values indicated. Abscissa values, 


} hour units; ordinate values, tenths of milli-equivalents of ester 


hydrolyzed. 

the rest of the experiment. It was shown in the former paper 
that the rate of inactivation was least at pH 7.0. In the experi- 
ments just described, the mixtures did not remain at the {initial 
hydrogen ion concentrations long enough to show this difference 
in the rate of inactivation; the greater activity in the most 
alkaline solution being the predominating action observable. 
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The results obtained in three experiments, two with glyceryl 
triacetate and one with phenyl acetate, in which different amounts 
of enzyme and substrate were used are given in Table XI. The 

TABLE VIII. 
Actions, in Tenths of Milli-Equivalents of Ester Hydrolyzed, of Tumor and 
Muscle Tissue Extracts on Glyceryl Triacetate Starting at 
Different Hydrogen Ion Concentrations. 








Times | Initial pH of mixtures. 
of actions in) : , -™ 
oom KS ECS KS 7.0 | 8.0 | 9.0 


t 





Experiment 49. Tumor extract. 

















11} 0 0.15 0.43 0.50 0.50 0.59 
213 0.16 0.35 0.73 0.74 0.92 0.99 
95} 0.66 1.63 2.37 2.56 2.76 2.97 

190 1.14 2.69 3.71 3.96 4.10 4.51 
Experiment 50. Muscle extract. 

7 0.08 0.14 0.10 0.10(6.6) 0.14(6.8) 0.31(7.0) 
16 0.02 0.08 0.16 0.22(5.6) 0.20(5.8) 0.43(6.4) 
91 0.54 0.28 0.36 0.58 0.72 0.95 

184 0.88 0.42 0.56 0.68 1.02 1.27 











TABLE IX. 
Times Required for the Same Actions Starting at Different Hydrogen Ion 
Concentrations from the Results of Table VIII and Figs. 3 and 4. 








Actions in Times (} hr. units) for indicated actions with initial pH values. 
tenths of milli- 
equivalents. so 6| 650 S| oo | || 





Experiment 49. Tumor extract. 














1.00 161 54 31 30 24 22 

2.00 126 75 69 58 54 

3.00 222 136 122 110 97 

4.00 214 193 182 155 
Experiment 50. Muscle extract. 

0.50 (82) 240 150 64 48 22 

1.00 (219) 177 104 











actions were allowed to proceed for 22 hours. The relative en- 
zyme concentration in any one series is given under FE, the initial 
substrate concentration, A, in tenths of milli-equivalents, and the 
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TABLE X. 


Relative Enzyme Contents Calculated Assuming the Constancy of the Product 
ET from the Results of Table IX for Successive Amounts of Action. 








Successive Calculated relative enzyme contents for successive amounts 
amounts of action of actions for mixtures initially at indicated pH. 
EE ee re nee Ae ee ee isaditacaie 
kT) on ; j ] 
tiviul: i. 2a ee wx. 


! 





Experiment 49. Tumor extract. 

















0.00-1.00 | 14 | 41 | 71 =| ~—=s((7) 92 100 

1.00-2.00 | 44 CO 73 | 82 94 100 

2.00-3.00 | 45 | 70 | 81 83 100 

3.00-4.00 | | 4 | 82 81 100 
Experiment 50. Muscle extract. 

0.00-0.50 | 9 | 6B] & 46 100 

0.50-1.00 | | | 64 100 





TABLE XI. 


Actions in Terms of Tenths of Milli-Equivalents of Ester Hydrolyzed with 
Varying Concentrations of Enzyme and Substrate. 


















































a | Relative | Milli-equivalents of ester, A. 
ment No. Ester. } concen- | , 
| tration, E. 6.8 _™ 34.0 68.0 
45 Glyceryl tri- 1 | 0.09 0.15 0.13 | 0.15 
acetate. 2 | 0.17 0.29 0.31 0.36 
4 | 0.37 | 0.60 | 0.62 | 0.72 
6 | 0.55 | 0.81 | 0.81 1.01 
8 | 07 1.04 | 1.10 | 1.27 
46 Glyceryl tri- | 1 | 0.24 0.38 0.44 0.53 
| acetate. 2 | 0.36 0.65 0.78 | 0.96 
| 4 | 0.66 | 1.22 | 1.38 | 1.72 
6 | 1.13 | 1.60 | 1.87 | 2.31 
| | s | 1.22 | 2.10 | 2.37 | 2.80 
| 7.9 23.7 9.5 0 | 9.1 
59 | Phenyl ace- | 1 | 1.27 | 1.42 | 1.53 | 1.55 
| tate. | 2 | 2.12 | 2.60 2.67 | 2.74 
| 4 2.96 | 4.39 | 4.81 | 4.80 
6 3.95 | 5.61 | 6.27 | 6.48 
6.87 | 7.53 | 8.18 
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actions, x, in the body of the table in terms of tenths of milli- 
equivalents of acid formed by the actions, corrected for blanks. 
The mixtures were brought to pH 7.0 initially, but fell rapidly to 
about pH 5.2 to 5.3 at which point they remained practically 
constant. The contents in terms of enzyme material extracted 
were as follows: 


Experiment 45........ 7.5, 15.0, 30.0, 45.0, and 60.0 mg. of tumor tissue 
per cc. of mixture tested. 

Experiment 46........ 34.4, 68.8, 137.6, 206.4, and 275.2 mg. of tumor 
tissue per cc. of mixture tested. 

Experiment 59........6.8, 13.6, 27.1, 40.7, and 54.3 mg. of tumor tissue 


per ec. of mixture tested. 


While some irregularities appear in the results due to experi- 
mental errors, the amounts of the actions increase in every case 
with increasing enzyme concentration. With any one enzyme 
concentration, however, in a number of the series the actions 
appeared to have approached or reached a maximum. The only 
simple relation evident is that in Experiment 45; with any one 
ester concentration the actions are proportional to the enzyme 
concentrations. 

In order to attempt a formulation of the results, the values 
of K of Schiitz’s and Northrop’s equations were calculated. A 
similar calculation using Northrop’s equation was not possible 
for the protease actions of tumor and tissue extracts reported 
previously, because the total actions were not known. In the 
present instance this total action is simply placed equal to the 
initial substrate concentration, A. 

The values “— in Table XII were calculated from Schiitz’s 


equation K, = ma qi those in Table XIII from Northrop’s 


equation K, = “10g. fot _ = T being constant. 

The values of K, and K, in Tables XII and XIII show no 
indication of constancy. It is possible that part of this irregularity 
is due to the change in pH from 7.0 to about 5.2 during the first 
part of the reaction. The regularities apparent include, with 
few exceptions, steady decreases with increasing substrate con- 
centrations for a given enzyme concentration, and steady in- 
creases with increasing enzyme concentrations for a given substrate 
concentration. 








TABLE XII. 
Values of Ks X 10? Calculated from Schiitz’s Equation from the Results of 
Table XI. 





























‘ Relative | Substrate concentrations, A. 
Experiment enzyme con- 
No. | centration, : 
| S 6.8 20.4 34.0 68.0 
45 1 3.5 a | gs | is 
2 46 | 46 | 38 | 38.1 
4 72 | 66 | (3) | 4.4 
6 86 | 7.3 | 5.7 5.0 
8 Ss | G6& | oF 5.4 
46 1 92 | 84 | 76 | 6.4 
2 9.8 10.2 | 9.5 | 8.3 
4 | 126 | 135 | 1.8 | 10.4 
6 | 17.8 | 14.5 | ms 6] 68h 
8 16.5 16.4 14.4 | 12.0 
| | ' 

| 7.9 | 23.7 | 39.5 | 79.1 

59 1 | 45 | 29 | 24 | 17 

2 |- 54 | 38 | 30 | 22 

4 | 6&0 45 | 38 | 27 

6 | 58 ; 5 41 | 30 

8 | 85 | 50 42 | 33 





TABLE XIII. 


























Values of Ky, X 103 Calculated from Northrop’s Equation from the Results 
of Table XI. 
; Relative | Substrate concentrations, A. 
Experiment | enzyme con- 
No. centration, ae “e ; 
: 6.8 20.4 | 34.0 68.0 
45 CO 1 | o388 | 0.55 0.22 | —0.40 
2 1.09 | 1.06 0.89 | 0.54 
li &£ 9° Se -t oe 5 | 0.88 
6 | 386 | 28 1.8 0.75 
8 | 5.1 | 3.4 2.2 | 1.5 
| | 
#@ | 1 | 42 | 3.7 3.0 | 18 
2 49 | 5.3 4.7 3.1 
4 8.6 | 9.5 7.2 | 5.5 
6 | 17.5 | 11.0 8.9 6.6 
s | 48 | 13.7 10.8 | 7.4 
| | 7.9 23.7 | 39.5 | 79.1 
j | ai 
59 1 | 114 | 44 30 | 15 
| 2 | 174 | 80 47 | 24 
4 | 187 116 79 | 38 
6 | 254 | 131 93 | 47 
8 | 247 | 155 | 102 | 56 
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A number of experiments carried out with some further animal 
tissues and with tumors of human origin will not be given here. 
These series were less complete than those already given. The 
general relations were similar, but added nothing to the conclusions 
based on the more complete series of experiments. 


DISCUSSION. 


The results given in this paper show that the kinetic relations 
of the lipolytic actions of the extracts used were similar to those 
of other enzyme actions. No completely satisfactory mathe- 
matical theory of such actions has been developed as yet. The 
equations which have been developed by others and which are 
used here apply in certain more or less extended ranges of the 
experiments, but no one view has been found to be of general 
applicability. It is extremely probable that enzyme actions take 
place in steps, that frequently the products of the reaction inter- 
fere with the actions, that a change in hydrogen ion concentration 
during the course of the actions complicates the interpretation, 
etc. The deviations from the theoretical equations which have 
been deduced in the past have in certain casés been satisfactorily 
explained on rational chemical grounds. Such explanations have 
been used where possible in discussing the experimental results 
given in the preceding section. There is no necessity for describ- 
ing in detail or for elaborating the theoretical views which have 
been used here, since nothing has been added to such theoretical 
treatments. 


SUMMARY. 


The kinetics of the hydrolytic actions on glyceryl triacetate 
of extracts of the Flexner-Jobling rat carcinoma and of rat leg 
muscle were studied and interpreted on the basis of the mono- 
molecular reaction velocity equation, of Schiitz’s equation, and of 
Northrop’s equation. The general relations found were similar 
to those found by others and are probably explainable on analogous 
grounds. 

A study of the hydrolytic actions on esters with different enzyme 
and substrate concentrations showed that none of the theoretical 
equations was generally applicable, but that in certain series 
comparatively simple relations held within limits. 
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Equilibria and gas in blood 
(VAN SLYKE, Wu, and 
McLean) 765 

Water distribution and, in 
blood (VAN SLYKE, Wu, 
and McLean) 765 

Endothermic reaction: 

Curd in milk coagulated 
by heat, endothermic re- 
action accompanying 
(LEIGHTON and MupGe) 

53 
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-Hydrolyzing actions of 
some tissue and tumor 
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903 

Ether: 
Analysis in narcosis 
(KRuSE) 127 


Anesthesia, immediate ef- 
fect (CULLEN, AUSTIN, 
KORNBLUM, and Rosin- 
SON) 643 

— in the dog, acidosis 
(Leake, LEAKE, and 
KOEHLER) 319 

Narcosis, respiratory ex- 
change during, determi- 
nation (KRUSE) 139 

Spirometer, behavior of 
ether in (KrusE) 


139 
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Hydrolysis by lipase (HypE 
and Lewis) 8 
Exercise: 
Muscular, physiology 
(Barr) 171 
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Metabolism experiments, 
improved procedure 
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-Soluble vitamine (STEEN- 

BOocK and NELSON) 
355 
(STEENBOCK, SELL, and 
JONES) 345 
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STRAW) 121 
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711 
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Propionic acid, of lactose 

(SHERMAN and SHaw) 
695 
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887 
Folin-Wu method: 
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filtrates, modification 
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SKY) 387 
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Electrolyte equilibria and, 
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765 
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saliva as indices (Morris 
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Wheat, product of mild 
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ERY) 415 
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Cantaloupe seed, prepara- 
tion (JoNEs and GERs- 
DORFF) 89 

Cottonseed, digestibility 
(JoNES and WATERMAN) 

501 
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79 
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79 
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Hormone, new, present in 
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355 
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ing, bacterial origin 
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promoting, in cane-sugar 
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Heat: 
Coagulation of milk 
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Identification (SANDO) 
459 
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Preparation (Dak) 
49 
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Bases, separation from pro- 
tein hydrolysates bv 
electrolysis (FosTeR and 
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Hormone: 
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Hydrochloride: 
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effect of membrane on 
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trolysis (Foster and 

ScHMIDT) 545 
Hydrolysis: 

Acid, mild, of wheat 


gliadin, product (Vick- 
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Inorganic constituents: 
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nephritis (DENts) 
473 
Interpolation: 
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(PETERS) 745 
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Kinetics: 
Ester-hydrolyzing actions 
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light in relation to 
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| Liver, comparison of 
| hydrolysis of esters of 
| dicarboxylic acids by 
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Preparation (Hyper and 
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| dicarboxylic acids by 
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Content of fetal and mater- 
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Malol: 
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isolation (SANDO) 
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Menstruation: 


Metabolism, basal, and the 
menstrual cycle (WAKE- 
HAM) 555 
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Precipitate of sulfur-con- 
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position (MUELLER) 
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OSTERBERG) 229 


Creatinine (BENEDICT and 
OSTERBERG) 229 
Experiments, improved 

procedure (COWGILL) 
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Pyrimidine (WiLson) 
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Milk: 
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(Le1iGgHTon and MupGe) 

53 

Curd, coagulated by heat, 

endothermic reaction ac- 

companying (LEIGHTON 

and MupGe) 53 
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Fat-soluble vitamine con- 

tent (STEENBOCK, SELL, 

and JONEs) 345 
Mineral constituents: 
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Marine, of the Pacific 
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Derivative of sulfur-con- 
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aration (MUELLER) 
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Ether analysis (Kruse) 
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—, respiratory exchange 
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(KRusE) 139 
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861, 867, 873 
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861 

Balance of dairy cows 
(GAESSLER and Mc- 
CANDLISH) 675 
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867 
Distribution in cantaloupe 
seed globulin (Jones and 
GERSDORFF) 81 
— — — — glutelin (Jones 
and GERSDORFF) 
93 
— — squash seed globulin 
(JONES and Gunspoar7) 
82 
Non-protein, total, ratio of 
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95 
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Nitrogen—continued: 
Non-protein, total, of whole 
blood and plasma, dis- 
tribution in acute reten- 
tion and_ elimination 


(Pass) 24 
Peptide, in blood (Biav) 
873 


Urea: total non-protein ni- 
trogen ratio (PLAss) 

25 

—, of whole blood and 
plasma, distribution in 
acute retention and elim- 
ination (PLass) 
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Nitrogenous constituents: 

Non-protein, of whole 
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acute retention and 
elimination, variations in 
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Nitrous acid: 
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Proteins and, reaction be- 
tween (Lewis and 
UppEGRAFF) 405 

Non-protein: 
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25 

—, —, of whole blood and 
plasma, distribution in 
acute retention and elim- 
ination (PLass) 
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Nitrogenous constituents 
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tention and elimination, 
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Concentration, ratio be- 

tween color intensity 
and (RAKESTRAW) 
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Phosphate(s) : 
Corpuscles (BUELL) 
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Inorganic, absence from 
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Compounds in maternal 
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, —, modification of 
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between (Lewis and 
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Peptic-tryptic digestion, 
effect of gossypol on 
(JoNEs and WATERMAN) 
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idine: 
Metabolism (WiLson) 
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Reproduction: 


Marine mollusks of the 
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system (ALBRECHT) 
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during and following 
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(Van SLYKE, Wu, and 
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, 139 
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Proteins (GRAM) 
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Spirometer: 
Ether, behavior in (KRUSE) 
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Crystalline globulin, com- 
parison with the crystal- 
line globulin of the can- 
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GERSDORFF) 79 
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Amino-acid isolated from 
the hydrolytic products 
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taining (MUELLER) 
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(SuerurA, Noyes, and 
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459 
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Content, determination in 
cantaloupe seed globulin 
and glutelin (Jones and 
GERSDORFF) 93 

Preparation from products 
of hydrolysis of lactal- 
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(WATERMAN) 75 
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Phenol and, separation 
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Van Slyke gas analysis appara- 
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Trap for (SHOHL) 
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Metabolism experiments, 
improved procedure 
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Ophthalmia, alleviation of, 
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Vitamine B: 
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improved procedure 
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—, requirement by the 
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in cane-sugar (FUNK and 
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Water: 

Distribution and cell 
volume (VAN SLYKE, 
Wu, and McLean) 

780 
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Water—continued: 
Distribution and electrolyte 
in blood (VAN SLYKE, 
Wu, and McLean) 
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Gliadin, product of mild 
acid ,hydrolysis (Vick- 
ERY) 415 
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(CoLLIP) 514 
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of “bios” by (Mac- 
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Zinc chloride: 
Creatinine, preparation 
(EnGar) 2 





